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POST-WAR  ECONOMIC  POLICY  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

I 

By  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


The  United  Kingdom  Government 
White  Paper  on  employment  policy, 
which  has  recently  been  published, 
establishes  a  revolutionary  principle 
in  accepting  as  an  aim  and  responsibil- 
ity of  central  government  policy  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  and  stable  level 
of  employment  after  the  war.  It  is 
stated  that  so  long  as  the  total  demand 
for  goods  and  services  is  maintained 
at  a  high  level  there  will  be  no  mass 
unemployment.  In  the  United  Kingdom, 
however,  external  no  less  than  internal 
demand  has  to  be  taken  into  account. 
The  Government,  therefore,  is  seeking 
to  create,  through  collaboration  be- 
tween the  nations,  conditions  of  inter- 
national trade  which  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  all  countries  to  pursue  policies 
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of  full  employment  to  their  mutual 
advantage. 

If  by  these  means  the  necessary  ex- 
pansion of  external  trade  can  be  as- 
sured, the  Government  believes  that 
widespread  unemployment  can  be  pre- 
vented by  a  policy  of  maintaining  total 
internal  expenditure. 

It  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be 
a  general  unemployment  problem  in 
the  years  immediately  following  the 
end  of  war  in  Europe.  In  this  transi- 
tion period  problems  will  be  different. 
It  will  be  a  period  of  shortages.  Though 
there  will  be  risk  of  unemployment, 
due  to  the  dislocation  invuived  in  the 
gradual  change  from  war  to 
total  manpower  availajj^i^^'^i^.  i^^  m^'^ 
sufficient  to  satisfy  iJie  t^al  demand  ^' 
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for  goods  and  services.  It  is  likely  to 
be  some  time  before  the  need  arises  for 
putting  into  operation  the  long-term 
policy  for  averting  mass  unemploy- 
ment. 

Government  policy  will  be  directed 
toward  bringing  about  conditions  fav- 
ourable to  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
level  of  employment,  and  some  legisla- 
tion wijl  be  required  to  confer  powers 
needed  for  that  purpose.  But  the  suc- 
cess of  the  policy  will  ultimately  de- 
pend on  the  understanding  and  sup- 
port of  the  community  as  a  whole  and 
especially  on  the  efforts  of  employers 
and  workers  since,  without  a  rising 
standard  of  industrial  efficiency,  a  high 
level  of  employment  combined  with  a 
rising  standard  of  living  cannot  be 
achieved. 

The  government  proposals  which  are 
now  presented  have  received  general 
approval  and  will  probably  form  the 
basis  of  economic  policy  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  immediate  post-war  period. 
Canadian  producers  and  exporters  are 
directly  concerned  in  so  far  that  the 
general  situation  in  which  trade  will 
require  to  be  conducted  will  be  differ- 
ent from  that  obtaining  before  the  war. 
Government  regulation  of  import  trade, 
a  system  of  priorities,  and  other  war- 
time expedients  will  almost  certainly 
be  a  feature  of  post-war  transactions, 
and  business  firms  in  Canada  who  are 
interested  in  the  development  of  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom  will  be 
affected  by  the  legislation  that  will  be 
introduced  to  implement  these  policies 
and  by  the  method  of  their  application 
to  particular  branches  of  trade. 

International  and  Industrial  Background 

The  White  Paper  is  concerned  with 
the  course  which  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  proposes  to  follow  in- 
ternally in  order  to  maintain  the  high- 
est possible  level  of  employment.  But 
it  is  repeated  that  the  level  of  employ- 
ment and  the  standard  of  living  which 
can  be  maintained  in  this  country  do 
not  depend  only  upon  conditions  at 
home.  The  United  Kingdom  must  con- 


tinue to  import  from  abroad  a  large 
proportion  of  its  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than 
ever  before  it  will  have  to  pay  for 
them  by  the  export  of  goods  and  ser- 
vices- For,  as  the  result  of  two  world 
wars,  the  nation  has  had  to  sacrifice 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign 
investments  that  it  built  up  over  many 
years  when  it  was  the  leading  creditor 
country  in  the  world.  It  will  not, 
therefore,  be  enough  to  maintain  the 
volume  of  prewar  exports;  they  will 
have  to  be  greatly  expanded. 

A  country  that  is  dependent  on  ex- 
ports— relying  largely  on  the  export  of 
manufactured  goods  of  high  quality — 
needs  prosperity  in  its  oversea  markets. 
This  cannot  be  achieved  without  effect- 
ive collaboration  among  the  nations. 
It  is  therefore  an  essential  part  of  the 
Government's  employment  policy  to 
co-operate  actively  with  other  nations, 
in  the  first  place  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  general  economic  stability 
after  the  shocks  of  the  war  and  next 
for  the  progressive  expansion  of  trade. 

The  aims  of  this  international  co- 
operation are  to  promote  the  beneficial 
exchange  of  goods  and  services  between 
nations,  to  ensure  reasonably  stable 
rates  of  exchange,  and  to  check  the 
swings  in  world  commodity  prices 
which  alternately  inflate  and  destroy 
the  incomes  of  the  primary  producers 
of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  It  will 
also  be  necessary  to  arrange  that  coun- 
tries which  are  faced  with  temporary 
difficulties  in  their  balance  of  payments 
shall  be  able  both  to  take  exceptional 
measures  to  regulate  their  imports  and 
to  call  on  other  nations,  as  good  neigh- 
bours, to  come  to  their  help,  so  that 
their  difficulties  may  be  eased  without 
recourse  to  measures  which  would  per- 
manently arrest  the  flow  of  interna- 
tional trade. 

Trade  Agreements 

The  Government  has  already  given 
proof  of  its  intentions.  It  has  signed 
the  Atlantic  Charter.  It  has  made  a 
mutual  aid  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
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ernment  of  the  United  States,  one  of 
the  chief  aims  of  which  is  agreed  action 
"directed  to  the  expansion,  by  appro- 
priate international  and  domestic  mea- 
sures, of  production,  employment  and 
the  exchange  and  consumption  of 
goods."  It  has  also  declared  its  accept- 
ance of  the  comprehensive  recommend- 
ations made  to  the  governments  and 
authorities  of  forty-four  nations  by  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Food 
and  Agriculture,  held  at  Hot  Springs 
in  1943,  so  far  as  those  recommenda- 
tions are  applicable  to  conditions  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  One  of  these 
recommendations  recognizes  that  ''the 
promotion  of  the  full  employment  of 
human  and  material  resources,  based 
on  sound  social  and  economic  policies, 
is  the  first  condition  of  a  general  and 
progressive  increase  in  production  and 
purchasing  power.  ..  .Progress  by  in- 
dividual nations  toward  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  contributes  to  the  solution 
of  broader  economic  problems,  but 
freedom  from  want  cannot  be  achieved 
without  effective  collaboration  among 
nations." 

The  United  Kingdom  Government  is 
considering,  with  the  governments  of 
others  of  the  United  Nations,  how 
these  general  agreements  regarding  the 
common  ends  of  international  econ- 
omic policy  can  best  be  carried  out  in 
practice.  For  this  purpose  it  is  w^ork- 
ing  in  close  consultation  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Dominions  and  of 
India.  The  early  renewal  of  the  econ- 
omic strength  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations  and  the  economic 
development  of  its  colonial  dependen- 
cies are  among  the  substantial  contri- 
butions which  can  be  made  to  stability 
in  the  world's  economic  order. 

Necessity  for  Industrial  Efficiency 

While  the  Government  will  spare  no 
effort  to  create,  in  collaboration  with 
other  governments,  conditions  favour- 
able to  the  expansion  of  export  trade, 
it  is  with  industry  that  the  responsibil- 
ity and  initiative  must  rest  for  making 
the  most  of  their  opportunities  to  re- 
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cover  their  export  markets  and  to 
find  fresh  outlets  for  their  products. 

Although  there  will  be  special  rea- 
sons for  giving  this  measure  of  early 
priority  to  the  export  trades,  the  need 
for  increased  efficiency  in  industry  is 
in  no  way  limited  to  those  trades.  To 
maintain  and  improve  the  standard  of 
living  there  must  be  steady  progress 
in  the  efficiency  of  industry  as  a  whole. 
Diu'ing  the  war  British  industry  has 
amply  demonstrated  its  ability  to  im- 
prove the  technique  of  its  production, 
and  this  improvement  must  continue 
if  the  problems  of  the  post-war  years 
are  to  be  solved.  The  Government 
has  been  considering,  as  part  of  its 
general  reconstruction  plans,  what  help 
it  can  give  tb  this  end.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  announced  in 
his  budget  speech  the  means  by  which 
taxation  policy  will  be  adapted  to 
foster  the  development  of  industrial 
research  and  to  facilitate  the  modern- 
ization of  industrial  plant,  machinery 
and  buildings.  These  important  modi- 
fications in  the  incidence  of  taxation 
on  industry  will  make  a  substantial 
contribution  towards  industrial  recov- 
ery after  the  war  and  will  pave  the 
way  for  a  continuous  technical  ad- 
vance throughout  British  industry. 

Transition  Period 

After  the  end  of  the  war  with  Ger- 
many, the  war  with  Japan  will  have 
first  call  on  manpower  and  materials. 
There  will,  however,  be  some  redistri- 
bution of  manpower  which  will  release 
labour  for  urgent  civilian  work.  At 
this  point  there  will  develop  a  period 
of  unsettled  economic  conditions  that 
is  likely  to  last  until  some  time  after 
the  end  of  war  with  Japan.  The  plans 
for  this  transition  period  must  be  ex- 
tremely flexible. 

During  the  present  war,  as  during 
the  last,  unemployment  has  shrunk  to 
negligible  proportions.  In  April,  1944, 
the  number  of  unemployed  was  75,000, 
whereas  during  the  years  between  the 
wars  it  varied  between  one  and  three 
millions.  The  reasons  for  this  im- 
provement are  obvious.    Steps  have 
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had  to  be  taken  to  hold  demand  in 
check  and  to  prevent  a  runaway  rise 
of  prices  by  such  means  as  high  taxa- 
tion and  encouragement  of  war  sav- 
ings, rationing  of  food  and  clothing, 
allocation  of  materials,  control  over 
the  employment  of  labour,  and  direct 
control  of  prices. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about 
23  million  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  forces  and  in  gainful  employ- 
ment— an  increase  of  4^  millions  since 
1939.  There  has  been  an  enormous 
transfer  of  manpower  to  the  armed 
forces,  civil  defence  and  the  munitions 
industries,  and  within  industry  a  large 
change-over  from  civilian  production 
and  services  to  more  direct  war  needs. 
Something  like  80  per  cent  of  employ- 
ment in  the  manufacturing  industries 
is  now  on  government  account.  Dur- 
ing the  transition  from  war  to  peace 
these  movements  will  be  reversed. 
There  will  be  both  a  reduction  in  the 
total  manpower  employed  and  a  sub- 
stantial movement  from  the  armed 
forces  and  war  work  to  civilian  produc- 
tion and  services.  The  numbers  in- 
volved in  this  change-over  may  be 
about  7  millions.  For  many  the  trans- 
fer will  not  involve  any  change  of  em- 
ployment; substantial  numbers  in  the 
munitions  industries  will  be  re-em- 
ployed by  the  same  firms  as  soon  as 
plants  can  be  turned  over  to  produc- 
tion for  civilian  needs.  But  large  num- 
bers will  have  to  change  their  present 
occupations  and  their  places  of  em- 
ployment. 

Change-over  in  Demand 

Side  by  side  with  the  gradual  release 
of  this  great  labour  force  there  will  be 
a  vast  transformation  in  the  demand 
for  the  products  of  labour.  Govern- 
ment expenditure  on  aircraft,  warships, 
and  munitions  will  naturally  contract, 
although  the  needs  of  the  armed  forces 
are  likely  to  remain  high  for  a  consid- 
erable time.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pent-up  demand  for  civilian  goods  of 
all  kinds  will  be  released.  There  will 
be  a  great  need  for  all  the  things  that 
were  in  short  supply  during  the  war. 


There  will  be  houses  to  be  built,  shops 
to  be  filled,  factories  to  be  transformed, 
plant  and  rolling-stock  to  be  replaced, 
and  export  trade  to  be  renewed  and 
extended. 

If  this  switch  in  demand  could  be 
immediately  matched  by  a  correspond- 
ing switch  in  supply,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  fear  that  there  would  be  un- 
employment in  the  period  immediately 
after  the  war.  But  of  course  this  can- 
not happen  in  practice,  even  though 
the  war  against  Japan  continues  after 
the  defeat  of  Germany  and,  as  a  result, 
there  is  a  more  gradual  reallocation  of 
labour  to  civilian  tasks.  Of  the  mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  who  will  have 
to  find  new  jobs  following  their  release 
from  the  armed  forces,  civil  defence 
and  the  munitions  industries,  not  all 
can  be  released  in  the  areas  where  the 
immediate  demand  for  their  labour  is 
greatest,  nor  will  all  who  are  released 
have  the  special  skills  to  fit  them  for 
the  peacetime  tasks  available.  More- 
over, for  a  time,  shortage  of  key  work- 
ers or  of  particular  raw  materials  or 
types  of  equipment  may  delay  the  full 
re-employment  of  all  the  labour  re- 
leased. New  designs  have  to  be  created 
and  approved,  factories  need  to  be  re- 
tooled or  reopened,  semi-manufactures 
have  to  he  produced  before  full  manu- 
facture can  begin,  the  skilled  labour 
needed  for  one  set  of  processes  cannot 
immediately  be  provided  by  the  release 
of  skilled  labour  from  others.  Peace- 
time production,  like  that  in  war  time, 
will  necessarily  take  some  time  to  get 
fully  into  its  stride. 

There  will  be  inherent  in  the  situa- 
tion a  threefold  danger:  (1)  that 
patches  of  unemployment  may  develop 
where  the  industrial  system  fails  to 
adapt  itself  quickly  enough  to  peace- 
time production ;  (2)  that  demand  may 
outrun  supply  and  create  an  inflation- 
ary rise  in  prices;  (3)  that  civilian  pro- 
duction, when  it  is  resumed,  may  con- 
centrate on  the  wrong  things  from  the 
point  of  view  of  national  needs. 

Government  action  will  be  directed 
to  forestall,  so  far  as  possible,  each  of 
these  dangers. 
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ARGENTLNE  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA- 
II 

By  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache 


[In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  report  on  Argentine  imports 
from  Canada,  which  appeared  in  last  week's 
issue,  Mr.  Strong  writes  that  ''Newsprint 
and  the  other  mass-production  papers,  wood- 
pulp,  farm  implements,  certified  seed  pota- 
toes, Douglas  fir  lumber,  asbestos  fibre,  cal- 
cium carbide,  batter}-  parts,  mantels  and 
lantern  parts,  loom  needles,  wallpaper,  fish 
oil,  refractories,  ferro-alloys,  tool  steels,  brass 
valves,  steel  tubing,  copper,  watt-meters, 
whisky,  and  furs  are  some  of  the  principal 
commodities  comprising  Canadian  export 
trade  to  Argentina." 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Strong  is  refer- 
ring in  this  list  to  "normal"  trade,  not  to 
recent  or  current  wartime  trade.  Such  items 
as  tool  steels,  steel  tubing,  copper,  and  watt- 
meters are  not  being  currently  shipped  from 
Canada  to  Argentina,  and  most  of  them  have 
not  been  exported  thereto  since  1940,  as 
shown  in  the  tables  of  imports  accompany- 
ing this  section  of  his  report. — Ed.] 

LUMBER 

There  has  been  great  activity  in  the 
building  construction  industry  during 
the  past  ten  years  in  Argentina,  which 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  main- 
taining the  economic  structure  of  the 
country,  since  operations  depend 
largely  on  domestic  materials.  The 
industry  has  been  particularly  active 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  owing 
to  the  volume  of  surplus  funds  avail- 
able for  investment.  The  Argentine 
investor  prefers  real  estate  or  govern- 
ment securities,  so  that  new  construc- 
tion continues  at  a  high  level  despite 
the  rising  costs  of  materials  and  the 
higher  land  values  and  the  correspond- 
ingly reduced  yields  from  this  class  of 
investment.  The  trend  has  been  to- 
ward the  erection  of  office  buildings 
and  apartment  houses,  although  a 
large  number  of  private  dwellings  are 
also  being  constructed. 

This  building  construction  activity 
has  parallelled  a  steady  decline  in  im- 
ports of  lumber.    Arrivals  of  lumber 


*  This  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  Strong  on  changes  in  the  economy, 
industry,  finances  and  trade  of  Argentina 
during  the  war  or  arising  from  wartime  con- 


from  North  America  and  Europe  have 
practically  stopped,  although  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
Parana  pine  from  Brazil.  Lumber  is 
little  used  for  building  in  this  country. 
The  climate  does  not  demand  a  well 
insulated  construction  for  comfort, 
although  the  new  office  buildings  are 
being  air-conditioned.  Office  buildings 
and  apartment  houses  are  all  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  the  latter  comprising 
as  many  as  twenty-eight  storeys.  Brick, 
with  the  inside  and  outside  plastered, 
is  used  for  walls  and  partitions.  South- 
ern pit(A  pine  from  the  United  States 
was  formerly^  widely  used  for  parquet 
flooring,  but  is  now  being  replaced  by 
local  hardwoods  which  had  not  previ- 
ously been  used  for  the  purpose.  The 
window-frames  are  normally  of  steel 
but,  due  to  scarcity,  this  material  is 
being  replaced  by  local  woods.  Steel 
was  most  satisfactory  for  frames  with 
a  rubber  or  felt  strip  inserted  to  pre- 
vent draughts.  The  doors  are  usually 
of  plywood,  which  formerly  came  from 
Europe;  only  a  small  quantity  of  ply- 
wood is  made  locally  now,  and  some 
comes  from  Chile  and  Brazil.  There 
were  large  stocks  of  the  European 
product  in  the  early  years  of  the  war. 

Argentina  has  no  resources  of  com- 
mercial softwoods  except  poplar  from 
plantations,  which  is  used  for  making 
wood-pulp  and  boxwood.  There  are 
some  excellent  sub-tropical  hardwoods, 
suitable  for  furniture  and  flooring,  and 
quebracho,  a  very  hard  wood,  is  widely 
used  for  paving  blocks,  railway  ties 
and  fuel.  The  extract  of  quebracho  is 
exported  for  tanning  purposes.  The 
new  asbestos-cement  industry  is  an 
important  enterprise.  Three  large 
firms  produce  corrugated  sheets,  which 


ditions  which  have  been  published  in  con- 
secutive issues  of  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  beginning  with  No.  2105  (June 
3,  1943.) 
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are  replacing  the  now  scarce  galvanized 
sheets  in  construction  work,  and  pip- 
ing, as  a  substitute  for  the  also  scarce 
iron  and  steel  piping,  for  certain  pur- 
poses. This  industry  uses  asbestos 
fibre  from  Canada  and  Rhodesia  and 
locally  manufactured  Portland  cement. 

There  is  consequently  a  rather  re- 
stricted demand  for  softwood  lumber 
in  Argentina.  Wooden  shingles  are  not 
used.  Roofing  tiles  are  made  locally. 
It  seems  questionable  whether  the 
former  import  trade  in  pitch  pine  from 
the  United  States,  amounting  to  nearly 
100  million  board  feet  annually,  will  be 
resumed.  Argentina  purchased  be- 
tween 2^  and  35  million  feet  of  Douglas 


fir  annually  besides  some  white  pine, 
Sitka  spruce,  hemlock,  and  some  spruce 
lumber  from  Europe.  This*  country 
needs  softwood  lumber  for  concrete 
forms,  for  platforms  for  storing  grain 
in  bags  and  for  other  miscellaneous 
purposes,  so  that  the  pre-war  level  of 
imports  should  be  equalled  or  exceeded 
in  the  future.  Brazilian  pine  makes  a 
cheap  type  of  lumber  and  is  suitable 
for  inferior-quality  partitions,  counters 
and  doors,  but  it  cannot  compete  under 
normal  conditions  with  fir  or  similar 
woods  for  specific  needs  in  this  country. 

Imports  of  softwood  lumber  into 
Argentina  in  recent  years  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


Argentine  Imports  of  Softwood  Lumber 


1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

North  America — 

Figures  in  Million  Ft.  B.M. 

Douglas  fir: 

1,720 

1,825 

67 

15,365 

2,253 

26,127 

35,146 

25,134 

12,464 

5,619 

149 

13 

Sitka  spruce  

176 

'"72 

3,343 

5,566 

1,967 

California  white  pine.  .  . 

1,682 

2,698 

1,235 

1,378 

1,206 

California  redwood   . .  . 

38 

334 

52 

90 

Canadian  white  pine..  . 

"  'is 

37 

43 

73 

143 

Southern  pitch  pine  .  .  . 

70,127 

65,800 

47,297 

26,581 

5,111 

'i76 

78 

106,574 

143,872 

109,042 

152,930 

179,645 

158.513 

11,142 

5,804 

51,280 

49,957 

14,220 

Total  

257,853 

299,545 

200,791 

214,409 

207,176 

164,571 

REFRACTORY  MATERIALS 

Expansion  in  the  Argentine  steel  and 
other  metal  industries  has  increased 
the  demand  for  high-temperature  re- 
fractory materials  with  a  high  silicon 
content  and  for  chrome  refractories. 
The  expanded  glass  and  ceramic  in- 
dustries, as  well  as  the  Portland 
cement  factories,  require  more  refrac- 
tory bricks.  The  glass  industry  has 
increased  its  consumption  of  soda  ash 


from  30,000  tons  to  40,000  tons  annu- 
ally, and  the  annual  consumption  of 
refractories  is  in  excess  of  60,000  tons. 
Local  materials  take  care  of  a  large 
part  of  this  demand,  but  some  15  per 
cent  of  the  requirements  in  special 
grades  have  to  be  imported  from 
abroad.  Canadian  refractories  are 
well  favoured  and  there  should  be  a 
good  demand  for  them  after  the  war. 

The  following  table  shows  imports 
of  refractories  into  Argentina: 


Argentine  Imports  of  Refractories 


Refractory  blocks — 
United  States  .  , 
United  Kingdom 

Canada  

Brazil  , 

Germany  

Austria  

Sweden  

Others  

Total  


1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Figures  in 

Short  Tons 

2,653 

2,575 

3,150 

3,287 

4,250 

3,894 

1,549 

1,472 

1,925 

1,659 

2,167 

1,888 

93 

33 

15 

"'5 

44 

46 

52 

'376 

'472 

70 

48 

326 

486 

"76 

"32 

"37 

"34 

1,298 

221 

161 

56 

4 

5,707 

4,353 

5,348 

5,063 

6,522 

7,456 
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1938 

Refractory  bricks — 

United  States   7,788 

United  Kingdom   28,865 

Canada   .... 

Sweden   745 

Others   3,452 


Total   40,850 


1940  1941  1942  1943 

Figures  in  Million  Ft.  B.M. 
Figures  in  Hundreds 


14,751 

11,379 

18,716 

20,782 

16.673 

33,406 

21,767 

14,143 

20,807 

16,742 

111 

230 

210 

196 

"ise 

20 

10 

309 

1,854 

329 

386 

*356 

3,177 

50,197 

33,606 

33,485 

42,155 

37,097 

CALCIUM  CARBIDE 

There  has  been  a  very  substantial 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  calcium 
carbide  in  recent  years,  due  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  local  industries.  There  has 
been  more  repair  work  as  well,  since 
machines  and  equipment  cannot  be  re- 
placed under  current  conditions.  Local 
plants  produce  oxygen  gas,  but  the  cal- 


cium carbide  has  to  be  imported.  Im- 
ports were  down  in  1943,  although 
fairly  large  stocks  had  been  carried  in 
the  country.  There  have  been  addi- 
tional arrivals  since  the  end  of  1943  of 
15,570  drums:  from  South  Africa, 
8,120;  from  Mexico,  4,450;  and  from 
Chile,  3,000. 

Details  of  imports  in  recent  years 
are  as  follows: 


Argentine  Imports  of  Calcium  Carbide 


1937  1938  1939  1940  1941  1942  1943 
Figures  in  Short  Tons 

Europe                                   8,592  7.423  8,082  7,924  1,136  622   

South  Africa             237   

United  States         721  5,723  8.373  101 

Canada         1,697  1,100  2,354  1,888 

Brazil                                                                        127  127  94  227   

Japan                                      2,415  1,120    63       

Chile                                          12  ....          ....  ....  192  250  805 

Mexico         200    140  140 


Tota.1    11,019        8,543        8,209       10,732        8,245       12,203  2,934 


FERRO-ALLOYS 

Expansion  of  the  Argentine  steel  in- 
dustry has  brought  an  increased  de- 
mand for  ferro-manganese,  ferro-sili- 
con  and  other  ferro-alloys.  This  coun- 
try has  steel  furnace  capacity  in  opera- 
tion or  under  construction  to  produce 
nearly  350,000  tons  of  the  normal 
annual  consumption  of  600,000  tons  of 
iron  and  steel.  Round  iron  bars,  shapes 
and  castings  are  important  items  in 
current  production.  Tool  steels,  gal- 
vanized and  black  seamless  pipes  and 
tubes,  including  strip  for  the  local  tub- 

Argentine  Imports 

Ferro-silicon — 

Canada   

United  States  

Sweden  

Norway   

Brazil  

Total  


ing  manufactures,  will  continue  to  be 
imported,  as  will  also  shapes  and 
beams  in  the  larger  dimensions.  Pro- 
duction policy  as  regards  bars  and 
rough  steel  and  iron  will  not  likely  be 
known  until  after  the  war.  Neverthe- 
less there  will  be  a  continued  demand 
for  the  alloys,  and  these  products  are 
of  particular  interest  to  Canada.  Brazil 
was  the  principal  source  of  supply  last 
year,  since  supplies  were  not  obtain- 
able in  North  America. 

The  trend  of  imports  in  recent  years 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

of  Ferro-alloys 


1940 

1941 

1942  1943 

Figures  in 

Short  Tons 

59 

304 

963 

400 

206 

75 

59 

177 

'  *67 

'409  1,258 

526 

569 

1,447  1,435 
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Argentine  Imports  of  Ferro-alloys — Con. 


1940       1941  1942  1943 

Ferro-manganese —                                                                           Figures  in  Short  Tons 

Brazil                                                                                   n.a.          137  632  1,925 

Canada   n.a.  25  489   

United  States  '.  ..  ..         n.a.         364  161   


Total   526       1,282  1,925 


COPPER  AND  BRASS 

In  1938  Argentina  imported  7,500 
tons  of  copper  and  brass  manufactures 
and  4,800  tons  of  electrolytic  copper  in 
ingots.  Last  year  the  imports  of  cop- 
per and  brass  manufactures  were  down 
to  2,600  tons,  and  the  figure  for  ingots 
had  reached  11,000  tons.  The  local 
manufacture  of  copper  wire,  including 
heavy  cables  for  electrical  power  trans- 
mission and  fine  enamelled  wire  for 
winding  motors,  tubes  and  other  cop- 
per and  brass  m^anufactures,  has  been 


expanded  to  take  care  of  most  of  the 
essential  needs  of  this  country. 

This  was  an  important  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom  in  pre-war  years, 
particularly  in  heavy  lead-covered 
cables  and  other  wire.  It  is  unlikely 
that  local  industry  will  hold  all  this 
business  after  the  war,  although  it  may 
retain  a  fair  proportion  of  it.  High- 
quality  brass  valves,  which  are  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  Canada,  heavy 
cables  and  fine  enamel  wire  will  prob- 
ably be  again  imported. 

The  following  table  shows  imports 
in  recent  years: 


Argentine  Imports  of  Electrolytic  Copper  and  Brass  Ingots 


1938 

1939 

1940 

1941  1942 

Copper  ingots — 

Figures  in 

Short  Tons 

  2,798 

1,199 

4,133 

1,134  51 

  613 

1,240 

73 

101 

Belgium  

  742 

1,556 

7 

Chile  

  595 

788 

2,083 

6,9  ii  11,337 

Other   

  40 

31 

10 

Total  

  4,788 

4,814 

6,306 

8,146  11,388 

Brass  ingots,  etc. — 


4 

14 

  11 

24 

248 

130 

27 

  495 

922 

220 

82 

6 

  179 

138 

723 

8 

408 

Other   

  643 

814 

59 

6 

Total  •  . .  . 

  1,328 

1,898 

1,254 

240 

441 

BRONZE  POWDER  diau  and  American  firms  since  1940. 

This  is  a  new  business  which  should 
Supplying  bronze  powder  was  a  Ger-     continue  after  the  war.   The  following 
man  monopoly  in  this  market  before    table  shows  imports  for  the  years  1938 
the  war;  the  trade  has  gone  to  Cana-     to  1943: 

Argentine  Imports  of  Bronze  Powder 

1938        1939  1940  1941  1942  1943 
Figures  in  Cwts. 

Germany                                                           490         859  26   

Canada   20  346  192  330 

United  States                                                       2             3  510  666  398 

Brazil   34  5   

Japan                                                              •  •  •  •         •  •  •  •  22  ....  ....  .... 

Others    2   48   12  ....   4 

Total  '       494         910         624       1,017         594  330 
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LOOM  NEEDLES 


Germany  dominated  this  market  in 
loom  needles  before  the  war.  The 
great  expansion  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  local  textile  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  recent  years  has  increased 


the  consumption  requirements  of  this 
country.  Canadian  needles  are  now 
well  introduced  and  should  hold  a 
large  share  of  this  trade  after  the  war. 
The  extent  of  pre-war  and  wartime 
imports  are  shown  in  the  table  below: 


Argentine  Imports  of  Loom  Needles 


1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Figures 

in  Pounds 

..  0,741 

0,153 

728 

128 

4 

..  1,061 

1.916 

1,446 

917 

5,945 

8,286 

....  774 

1,076 

4,057 

3,722 

1,105 

699 

United  Kingdom  

....  388 

227 

789 

412 

476 

620 

....  908 

1,080 

2,838 

3,025 

1,921 

2,236 

..    ..  106 

290 

254 

173 

8 

9 

Total  

..   ..  9,978 

9,742 

10,112 

8,377 

9,459 

11,850 

SHOVELS 

Argentina  has  always  imported  her 
requirements  in  the  best  quality  of 
shovels.     Canada    competed  mainly 


with  the  United  Kingdom  in  this  trade 
before  the  war.  Any  change  is  un- 
likely. 

Imports  were  as  follows: 


Argentine  Imports  of  Fox-type  Shovels 


Germany  

Canada   

United  States  .  . 
United  Kingdom 

Spain  

Others  

Total  ..  .. 


1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Figures 

in  Cwts. 

164 

182 

3,087 

1,952 

4,358 

4,190 

*75i 

294 

289 

418 

305 

240 

172 

7,206 

5,541 

5,961 

3,420 

625 

1,697 

.... 

'  '25 

1 

*5 

10,776 

7,965 

10,737 

9,613 

1,617 

177 

LAMPS    AND  LANTERNS 

Canada  is  an  important  supplier  of 
the  various  products  of  this  industry 
to  Latin  American  countries.  It  is  a 
highly  specialized  line.  There  is  a  local 
manufacturing  industry,  but  special 
products,  quality  and  an  aggressive 


sales  organization  permit  competition. 
The  import  figures,  shown  for  the 
years  1938  to  1943  in  the  table,  are 
for  one  of  the  important  products  sold 
in  Argentina,  this  particular  line  hav- 
ing been  a  monopoly  of  German  sup- 
pliers before  the  war. 


Argentine  Imports  of  Incandescent  Mantels 


1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Figures  in 

Hundreds 

  10.988 

7,853 

1,210 

910 

  1,481 

251 

9,522 

9,i48 

6,826 

7,575 

  360 

580 

3.448 

3.608 

8.115 

4,305 

  13 

1,468 

4.228 

1.138 

8,244 

3,453 

  599 

1,867 

194 

747 

800 

52 

Other   

  52 

105 

95 

32 

Total  

  13,493 

12,124 

18,697 

14,673 

24,895 

15,385 

WALLPAPER 


In  proportion  to  its  population 
Argentina  does  not  afford  a  large  outlet 
for  wallpapers.   New  and  modern  con- 


struction of  apartment  houses  and  pri- 
vate homes  during  the  past  ten  years 
has  completely  changed  the  trend  in 
interior  decoration  from  the  former 
heavy  French  tapestry  designs.  Lighter 
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patterns  and  painted  walls  in  the  new 
dwellings  have  replaced  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  taste  in  dark  wallpapers 
brought  from  Europe. 

Germany  controlled  75  per  cent  of 
the  wallpaper  trade  before  the  war,  the 
larger  proportion  being  in  the  cheaper 


qualities.  The  United  Kingdom  had 
taken  60  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  1942, 
and  the  remainder  was  shared  by  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States. 

Argentine  imports  of  wallpaper  in 
recent  years  are  shown  in  the  table 
below. 


Argentine  Imports  of  Wallpaper 


1938         1939         1940         1941  1942  1943 

Figures  in  Cwts. 

Plain                                                      2,667         1,132         2,643         1,340  26   

Ordinary,  coloured                                 17,781       11,875       13,525         5,170  3,905  555 

Gold,  silver,  etc                                         550           527           176             89  116  127 

Stamped   20  39  14  6     


Total   21,018       13,573       16,358        6,605        4.047  682 


LINOLEUM 

Argentine  trade  in  linoleum  and  sim- 
ilar products  has  always  been  domin- 
ated by  the  United  Kingdom.  Less 
than  25  per  cent  of  the  imports  came 
from  other  countries,  such  as  the  United 


States,  Holland,  Germany  and  Can- 
ada. Linoleum  is  not  widely  used  in 
this  country  for  floor  covering,  but 
there  is  a  steady  demand,  as  it  is  not 
made  in  Argentina.  The  following 
table  shows  imports  in  recent  years: 


Argentine  Imports  of  Linoleum 

1938         1939         1940         1941         1942  1943 

Figures  in  Cwts. 


Germany   265  650  247       

United  States   510  724  372  180  345  258 

Holland   686  775  249       

United  Kingdom   6,954  8,227  8,689-  7,744  11,884  604 

Others   269  113  675    5   


Total   8,684       10,489       10,232        7.924       12,234  862 


ELECTRIC  WATT-METERS 

These  meters  came  from  a  wide 
variety  of  sources  before  the  war,  but 
the  trade  was  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
German  and  Swiss  firms.  Canada  in- 
creased her  share  in  1940,  but  wartime 

Argentine  Imports  of 

1938 


Germany   10,692 

Austria   4,087 

Belgium   1,230 

Canada   1.500 

Denmark   1,200 

Uniited  States   1,560 

France   21 

Italy   543 

United  Kingdom   587 

Sweden   2,907 

Switzerland   7,593 

Other   164 


Total   32,084 


needs  precluded  further  shipments. 
Switzerland  and  Sweden  were  the  lead- 
ing suppliers  in  1943.  The  accompany- 
ing table  shows  the  varied  sources  of 
pre-war  imports  and  the  large  increase 
•  in  1943: 


Electric  Watt-meters 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Figures 

in  Units 

28,589 

2,968 

2,181 

552 

1.750 

3.242 

3,500 

2,460 

1.500 

8.501 

3,056 

243 

1.179 

1.581 

2,208 

*622 

*  57 

1,553 

10,556 

1 

53 

2 

10.968 

1,266 

1.480 

"iso 

""8 

1,529 

1,751 

7.226 

6.998 

10.304 

16.092 

20,835 

17.571 

37.138 

73.284 

94 

51 

1 

2 

66,363 

50,996 

34.168 

47,902 

83.653 
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FURS 

The  feature  of  the  fur  trade  is  the 
transfer  of  local  purchases  from  Lon- 
don to  New  York  since  1940.  Norway 
had  a  small  direct  business  in  raneh- 
bred  silver  fox  skins  before  the  war, 
but  the  market  was  dominated  by 
London.  There  has  been  a  good  de- 
mand for  raw  pelts  direct  from  Can- 
ada, as  well  as  via  New  York,  during 
the  past  three  years.  In  pre-war  3^ears 
Canadian  furs  reached  this  market  via 
London. 


There  is  a  heavy  demand  for  furs  in 
Argentina.  Money  is  plentiful,  and 
the  wealthier  group  is  prepared  to  in- 
vest in  furs  at  this  time  despite  higher 
prices.  Furs  are  a  luxury  or  semi- 
luxury  rather  than  a  necessity  in  this 
climate.  Consequently  neck-pieces  and 
light-weight  short  coats  are  in  demand 
rather  than  the  heavier  fur  coats  re- 
quired in  Canada.  The  furs  are  all 
imported  raw  and  are  prepared  and 
made-up  by  the  local  fur  industry. 

Imports  in  recent  years  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


Argentine  Imports  of  Furs 


United  Kingdom. 
United  States  .  . 

Canada   

Russia  

South  Africa  . . 

Japan   

Sweden  

Norway  

Others  . .   . .  .  . 

Total  


1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

Figures  in 

Cwts. 

603 

377 

333 

369 

141 

86 

4 

2 

18 

129 

672 

724 

1 

25 

55 

1 

. . .  . 

4 

3 

1 

'  "si 

138 

'  "6 

"  *  3 

'  "2 

"46 

'  '  12 

32 

50 

84 

67 

203 

209 

'  "42 

*  '97 

226 

715 

636 

646 

621 

979 

1,244 

DECENTRALIZATION  PLAN  FOR 
COUNTRIES  FUR 

An  announcement  under  the  above 
title,  published  in  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  No.  2097  (April  8,  1944) , 
forecast  still  further  modifications  in 
the  decentralization  plan  in  the  early 
future.  These  modifications  have 
already  been  put  into  operation  with 
respect  to  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  Mexico, 
and,  as  from  July  1,  1944,  will  apply  to 
exports-  to  all  the  other  Latin  American 
countries  except  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Chile,  and  Venezuela.  It  is  expected 
that  some  of  the  latter  countries  will 


EXPORTS  TO  LATIN  AMERICAN 
HER  SIMPLIFIED 

soon  be  included  in  the  modified  plan, 
which  eliminates  the  requirement  of 
import  recommendations  for  most  com- 
modities of  interest  to  Canadian  ex- 
porters. A  short  list  has  been  pre- 
pared of  the  commodities  for  which 
import  recommendations  are  still  re- 
quired, and  exporters  may  ascertain 
the  status  of  the  products  in  which 
they  are  interested  by  addressing  in- 
quiries to  the  Export  Permit  Branch, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 


ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Australia 

WARTIME  FOOD  SHIPMENTS 

From  September,  1939,  to  December 
31,  1943,  Australia  exported  food 
valued  at  £242,461,000,  according  to 
the  Department  of  Information,  Can- 
berra.  Shipments  to  the  United  King- 


dom accounted  for  £129,527,000  of  the 
total.  The  quantities  of  the  principal 
foodstuffs  exported  to  all  destinations 
were:  butter,  338,046  tons;  cheese, 
67,186  tons;  fruit,  fresh,  dried  or 
liquid,  382,407  tons;  meat  of  all  kinds, 
967,459  tons;  jams  and  jellies,  60,982 
tons;  sugar,  10,530  tons;  eggs,  in  shell 
or  powdered,  2,933  tons. 
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Chile 

FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1943 

Preliminary  official  returns  of  Chile's 
foreign  trade  in  1943  show  little  change 
from  1942.  Total  exports  were  valued 
at  867,200,000  pesos,  showing  a  rise  of 
0-5  per  cent,  and  imports  at  636,300,- 
000  pesos,  an  increase  of  2-4  per  cent. 
The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  at 
230,900,000  pesos  compared  with  241,- 
300,000  pesos  in  1942. 

Excluding  shipments  of  nitrate  and 
iodine  (which  the  official  statistics  do 
not  classify  under  countries)  approx- 
imately 80  per  cent  of  exports  by  value 
went  to  the  United  States,  about  17 
per  cent  to  Latin  America,  and  3  per 
cent  to  Great  Britain,  Sweden  and 
Switzerland.  Imports  from  Latin 
American  countries,  principally  Argen- 
tina, Brazil  and  Peru,  accounted  for 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  imports,  while  purchases  from 
the  United  States  formed  37  per  cent. 

Egypt 

MIDDLE  EAST  CONFERENCE 

Experts  representing  eleven  Middle 
East  Governments,  with  representa- 
tives of  the  British,  United  States  and 
French  Treasuries,  the  administration 
of  occupied  territories,  and  the  Econ- 
omic and  Financial  Department  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  recently  held  a  six- 
day  conference  in  Cairo  at  which  fin- 
ancial problems  were  principally  dis- 
cussed. According  to  The  African 
World  the  conference  drew  up  a  series 
of  resolutions  outlining  the  steps  which 
it  was  suggested  the  Middle  East  gov- 
ernments should  take  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  inflation  now  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  It  recommended  that 
the  development  of  production  should 
also  be  an  objective  of  the  Middle 
East  governments,  so  that  price  levels 
in  the  respective  countries  may  be 
brought  into  better  equilibrium  with 
each  other  and  with  those  of  other 
countries,  and  trade  be  thus  facilitated. 

India 

WHEAT   CROP  FORECAST 

The  second  forecast  of  the  Indian 
wheat  crop,  appearing  in  the  Indian 


Trade  Journal  of  April  20,  1944,  esti- 
mated the  total  area  sown  at  33,275,- 
000  acres  as  against  34,324,000  acres 
at  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year, 
or  a  decrease  of  3  per  cent.  This  fore- 
cast is  based  on  reports  from  provinces 
and  states  comprising  98  per  cent  of 
the  total  wheat  acreage  in  India.  The 
condition  of  the  crop  was  reported  to 
be  good  on  the  whole. 

Exports  of  wheat  from  India  by  sea 
to  foreign  countries  totalled  185,900 
tons  in  1941-42,  the  latest  year  for 
which  figures  were  available,  as  com- 
pared with  45,000  tons  in  1940-41  and 
7,800  tons  in  1939-40.  Imports  in 
1941-42  amounted  to  18,100  tons  as 
compared  with  18,800  tons  in  1940-41, 
and  85,500  tons  in  1939-40. 

Kenya 

DRIED  VEGETABLES  FOR  MIDDLE 
EAST  FORCES 

Kenya's  dehydrated  vegetable  in- 
dustry now  gives  employment  to  more 
than  15,000  people.  Nearly  10,000 
African  farmers  are  getting  good  re- 
turns from  their  vegetable  plots  by 
selling  to  the  factories,  and  during  the 
last  long  rains  the  best  plots  gave  aji 
average  of  £18  10s.  each.  The  factories 
employ  5,000  African  workers,  30 
Asians  and  30  Europeans. 

The  two  main  factories  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  supplying  dried  vege- 
tables to  the  Middle  East  Forces,  and 
further  expansion  can  be  expected 
when  the  hydro-electric  plant  to  utilize 
the  waterfalls  of  the  Sagani  River  is 
completed  at  Karatina. — From  The 
African  World. 

Mexico 

ECONOMIC  CONDmONS 

Reports  on  business  conditions  in 
Mexico  record  continuing  favourable 
trends  of  industry,  with  principal 
manufacturing  plants  operating  full 
time  or  on  extra-shift  basis.  Mining 
is  also  active;  but  agricultural  condi- 
tions are  variable,  with  crop  damage 
by  floods  and  frosts  in  some  districts, 
particularly  to  vegetables  grown  for 
United  States  markets.  The  yield  of 
wheat  is  expected  to  be  less  than  the 
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preceding  crop,  which  was  small,  and 
imports  will  probably  be  substantially 
larger. 

Exports  during  1943  were  54  per 
cent  higher  in  value  than  in  1942, 
according  to  preliminary  reports.  Ship- 
ments of  minerals  set  a  new  record, 
but  owing  to  the  general  rise  repre- 
sented a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
total. 

Imports  increased  11  per  cent  in 
value  over  1942. 

Venezuela 

IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR,  CEMENT,  STEEL 
AND  PAPER 

Imports  of  flour,  cement,  steel  and 
paper  into  Venezuela  during  the  first 


four  months  of  1944,  reports  the  Act- 
ing Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Bogota,  reached  the  following  totals: 
flour,  420,175  sacks;  cement,  500,763 
sacks;  steel,  17,763,405  kilos;  paper, 
2,381,350  kilos.  The  monthly  figures 
show  a  progressive  increase  in  flour 
imports  from  73,982  sacks  in  January 
to  150,749  sacks  in  April,  and  a  marked 
increase  in  steel  imports  from  1,020,- 
041  kilos  in  January  to  2,949,224  in 
February,  7,901,835  in  March  and 
5,886,322  kilos  in  April.  Paper  im- 
ports by  months  w^ere:  January,  544,- 
812  kilos;  February,  628,700;  March, 
730,795;  April,  477,043  kilos;  while 
those  of  cement  w^ere  highest  in  Feb- 
ruary at  223,616  sacks  and  lowest  in 
April  at  83,129  sacks. 


SOUTH  AMERICAJN  STATES  SHOW  RECORD  TRADE  BALANCES 

From  the  British  Export  Gazette 


Official  trade  figures  for  the  com- 
plete year  1943  are  now  available  from 
the  principal  South  American  coun- 
tries. These  reveal  the  same  trend  as 
in  previous  wartime  years,  namely,  a 
fall  in  imports,  on  the  one  hand,  due 
to  restrictions  in  the  chief  supplying 
countries,  the  U.S.A.  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  on  the  other,  buoyant  export 
trade,  due  to  the  demand  by  the  Allied 
Nations  for  strat-egic  and  other  essen- 
tial materials.  The  net  result  is  the 
establishment  of  record  high  favour- 
able balances  of  trade,  mainly  in  dol- 
lars and  sterling,  which  are  more  or 
less  blocked  in  New  York  or  London 
and  will  be  available  to  satisfy  the  en- 
ormous pent-up  demand  for  imported 
goods  as  soon  as  North  American  and 
British  manufacturers  are  in  a  position 
to  supply  them. 

Argentina 

Argentina's  favourable  trade  balance, 
aggregated  for  the  complete  year,  is  no 
less  than  1,242,000,000  pesos  (£73,- 
000,000  sterling)  against  515,000,000 
pesos  (£30,000,000)  in  1942.  Pastoral 
products  have  replaced  grain  as  the 
chief  economic  prop,  shipments  of  meat 
being  now  the  leading  item,  while  those 
of  hides,  skins,  and  wool  together  ex- 


ceeded the  combined  value  of  wheat 
and  linseed  shipments.  Also,  with  in- 
creasing industrialization,  exports  in- 
cluded large  quantities  of  manufactured 
products,  which  have  a  higher  value  in 
relation  to  weight  than  the  country's 
staple  exports,  chief  among  them  being 
textiles;  foodstuffs,  drink  and  tobacco; 
chemicals,  oils,  paints,  etc.;  iron  and 
steel  and  manufactures;  pottery,  earth- 
enware and  glass;  and  machinery  and 
vehicles.  Compared  with  the  rise  in 
aggregate  value  of  exports  in  1943  of 
about  22  per  cent  to  2,184  million 
pesos,  that  of  imports  fell  by  26  per 
cent  to  942  million  pesos  (mainly  due 
to  export  restrictions  in  the  United 
Kingdom  -and  the  United  States)  and 
affected  all  the  principal  import  lines. 
A  somewhat  surprising  fact  was  that, 
probably  due  to  large  imports  towards 
the  end  of  1943  of  textiles  from  Brazil, 
that  country  rose  to  first  place  among 
suppliers  to  Argentina,  a  position  which 
had  been  held  by  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1943 
and  by  the  United  States  in  1942.  The 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
however,  continued  to  figure  as  the 
chief  markets  for  Argentine  exports, 
and  between  them  took  55  per  cent  of 
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total  shipments,  followed  by  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  with  7  per  eent. 

The  total  volume  and  market  values 
of  Argentina's  principal  import  lines 
in  1943  compared  as  follows  with  those 
in  1942,  given  in  parentheses: — tex- 
tiles, 63,100  metric  tons  (105,000), 
value  223,771,000  pesos  (320,390,000) ; 
chemicals,  oils  and  paints,  201,000  tons 
(169,000),  value  106,897,000  pesos 
(140,030,000)  ;  timber  and  manufac- 
tures, 400,000  tons  (469,000),  value 
98,534,000  pesos  (107,498,000);  fuel 
and  lubricants,  1,068,000  tons  (1,550,- 
000),  value  90,002,000  pesos  (109,564,- 
000) ;  paper,  cardboard,  etc.,  146,000 
tons  (156,000),  value  89,793,000  pesos 
(98,422,000);  foodstuffs,  166,000  tons 
(192,000),  value  67,270,000  pesos  (74,- 
652,000) ;  iron,  steel  and  manufactures, 
76,200  tons  (127,000),  value  56,640,- 
000  pesos  (87,834,000)  ;  non-ferrous 
metals  and  manufactures,  50,300  tons 
(99,300),  value  43,962,000  pesos  (80,- 
378,000)  ;  pottery,  glass,  earthenware, 
etc.,  1,482,000  tons  (1,557,000),  value 
40,957,000  pesos  (44,909,000) ;  machin- 
ery and  vehicles,  15,600  tons  (41,000), 
value  37,311,000  pesos  (94,911,000); 
tobacco  and  beverages,  12,100  tons 
(11,500),  value  25,322,000  pesos  (21,- 
462,000)  ;  rubber  and  manufactures, 
942  tons  (4,432),  value  5,556,000  pesos 
(11,106,000). 

Uruguay 

Like  Argentina,  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay  has  continued  to  benefit  by 
large  Allied  demand  for  pastoral  prod- 
ucts, particularly  meat,  wool  and  hides. 
The  supply  of  exchange  has  increased, 
which  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  trade  balance  over  the 
year  1943  was  favourable  to  the  extent 
of  U.S.$36,214,000  against  an  adverse 
balance  of  U.S. $5,887 ,000  in  1943.  Im- 
ports were  virtually  unchanged  at 
U.S.$63,807,000,  but  exports  rose  to 
U.S.$100,021,000  from  U.S.$57,775,000. 
Principal  imports  in  1943  were  as  fol- 
lows, the  1942  figures  being  added  in 
parentheses: — raw  materials,  131,923 
tons,  value  U.S.$17,944,000  (134,575 
tons,  value  U.S.$18,800,000)  ;  fuels  and 
lubricants,  738,674  tons,  value  U.S.$14,- 


736,000  (492,840  tons,  value  U.S.fll,- 
192,000) ;  drapery  and  haberdashery, 
2,191  tons,  value  U.S.$5,810,000  (3,467 
tons,  value  U.S.$8,187,000) ;  groceries 
and  foodstuffs,  104,934  tons,  value 
U.S.$8,343,000  (124,152  tons,  value 
U.S.$7,308,000) ;  building  materials, 
103,765  tons,  value  U.S.$5,196,000  (97,- 
332  tons,  value  U.S.$3,603,000) ;  gen- 
eral machinery  and  spare  parts,  value 
U.S.$2,238,000  (U.S.$3,294,000) ;  motor 
vehicles,  value  U.S.$575,00O  (U.S.$1,- 
966,000)  ;  ironmongery  in  general, 
1,647  tons,  value  U.S.$1, 029,000  (5,587 
tons,  value  U.S.$1, 738,000) .  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  physical  volume  of 
imports,  where  given,  is  only  approx- 
imate, as  certain  articles  grouped  under 
a  general  classification  are  recorded  in 
units  only. 

The  main  geographical  distribution 
of  Uruguay's  foreign  trade  in  the  year 
1943,  with  the  comparable  figures  for 
1942  given  in  parentheses,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Imports  from  the  United  States, 
U.S.$16,095,000  (U.S.$20,069,000) ; 
Brazil,  U.S.Il  1,187 ,000  (U.S.$9,963,- 
000);  Great  Britain,  U.S.$6,538,000 
(U.S.$8,341,000) ;  Argentina,  U.S.flO,- 
513,000  (U.S.$6,523,000).  Exports  to 
the  United  States,  U.S. $54,081 ,000 
(U.S.$25,017,000) ;  Great  Britain, 
U.S.$32,98O,O0O  (U.S.$18,031,000) ; 
Sweden,  U.S.$2,780,000  (U.S.$6,447,- 
000);  Brazil,  U.S.$1, 854,000  (U.S.$1,- 
663,000;  Argentina,  U.S.$2,493,000 
(U.S.$1,561,000)  ;  South  Africa  U.S.$2,- 
038,000  (U.S.$1, 832,000). 

Brazil 

For  security  reasons,  detailed  stat- 
istics of  Brazil's  oversea  trade  are  not 
published,  but  she  is  benefiting  excep- 
tionally from  North  American  demand 
for  a  wide  and  increasing  number  of 
products  at  remunerative  prices.  It  is 
known  that  the  favourable  trade  bal- 
ance for  January-November,  1943, 
amounted  to  Cr$2,336,000,000  (say 
£30,000,000  sterling).  Details  of  the 
principal  groups  of  exports  and  im- 
ports for  the  eleven-month  period  are 
as  follows:  Exports,  foodstuffs  valued 
at   over   Or $3 ,450,000, 000,  consisting 
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mainly  of  coffee  (Cr$2,547,000,000) , 
meat  and  meat  products  (Cr$437,000,- 
000),  cocoa  (Cr$292,000,000)  and  rice 
(Cr$175,00O,0OO)  ;  raw  materials,  value 
over  Cr$2,000,000,000,  mainly  hides 
and  skins,  rock  crystal,  pinewood, 
carnauba  wax,  castor-seed,  rubber,  and 
diamonds;  manufactures,  value  Cr$l,- 
516,000.000,  mainly  cotton  textiles 
(Cr$l, 000.000.000)  and  tires  and  inner 
tubes  (Cr$157,000.000) ;  Imports:  man- 
ufactures, value  over  Cr$2,000,000,000, 
raw  materials,  value  Cr$ 1.690 ,000 ,000, 
foodstuffs,  value  Cr$93o,000.000,  main- 
ly wheat  (Cr$691,000,000).  The  main 
geographical  distribution  of  Brazil's 
foreign  trade  for  January-November, 
1943,  was  approximately  as  follows: 
Exports  to  the  U.S.A.,  Cr$4,000,000.- 
000;  Great  Britain,  Cr$ 1,000 ,000 ,000; 
Argentina,  Cr$709,000,000;  South 
Africa,  Cr$600,000,000;  and  Sweden, 
Cr$225,000,000:  Imports  from  the 
U.S.A.,  Cr$3.000 ,000,000;  Great  Bri- 
tain, Cr$397,000,000;  Argentina, 
Cr$909 .000,000;  and  South  Africa, 
Cr$67,000,000. 

Peru 

The  aggregate  turnover  of  Peru's 
foreign  trade  in  1943  was  the  highest 
recorded  in  the  country's  history.  Com- 
pared with  1942,  the  volume  of  im- 
ports in  1943  decreased  by  about  2  per 
cent  to  380,180  tons,  but  the  value  in- 
creased by  over  32  per  cent  to  449,- 
366,000  soles.  The  volume  of  exports 
was  virtually  unchanged — mainly  due 
to  lack  of  shipping  space — and  the 
value  was  lower  by  7  per  cent  at  460,- 
318,000  soles.  The  recorded  favour- 
able balance  in  1943  was  therefore 
lower  at  10,952,000  soles  against  156,- 
270,000  soles,  but  the  fact  that  foreign 
trade  is  more  evenly  balanced  than  in 
most  South  American  countries  has  led 
to  the  avoidance  of  undue  inflation  and 
other  currency  problems.  In  fact,  the 
foreign  exchange  market  has  remained 
uncontrolled  for  several  years  past. 

Peru's  exports  are  mainly  cotton, 
copper,  petroleum  and  many  other 
agricultural  and  mining  products,  for 
which  there  is  active  demand  at  good 
prices.  Great  Britain  takes  most  of 
the  cotton.  The  values  of  the  principal 


import  lines  in  1943,  with  the  1942 
figures  added  in  parentheses,  were  as 
follows:  machinery  and  vehicles,  63,- 
554,817  soles  (54,689,000);  textiles, 
72,889,948  soles  (53,933,406)  ;  food- 
stuffs, 55,823,881  soles  (46,828,761); 
chemical  products,  50,268,164  soles 
(35,970,880)  ;  metals,  etc.,  45,087,244 
soles  (33,040,251)  ;  paints  and  oils, 
28,008,425  soles  (23,975,432);  paper 
and  stationery,  17,848,820  soles  (17,- 
939,698)  ;  electrical  materials,  13,425,- 
992  soles  (10,881,192);  timber  and 
manufactures,  12,733,799  soles  (8,526,- 
595)  ;  pottery,  glassware,  etc.,  10,438,- 
600  soles  (7,247,680);  arms  and  am- 
munition, 5,822,532  soles  (6,315,681); 
hardware,  9.913,546  soles  (6,017,425)  ; 
leather,  4,376,526  soles  (1,889,877). 
The  main  geographical  distribution  of 
Peru's  foreign  trade  during  the  year 
1943,  with  the  1942  figures  shown  in 
parentheses,  was  as  follows:  Imports 
from  the  U.S.A.,  253,558,000  soles 
(189,266,000);  Argentina,  62,679,000 
soles  (42,262,000)  ;  Brazil,  35,655,000 
soles  (13,063,000)  ;  Great  Britain,  26,- 
902,000  soles  (18,611,000);  Chile,  23,- 
595,000  soles  (17,077,000)  ;  British 
India,  10,027,000  soles  (15,876,000); 
Australia,  7,520,000  soles  (14,000) ; 
Canada,  6,300,000  soles  (9,032,000); 
Switzerland,  6,062,000  soles  (4,420,- 
000).  Exports  to  the  U.S.A.,  195,584,- 
000  soles  (198,683,000);  Chile,  103,- 
019,000  soles  (132,722,000)  ;  Great  Bri- 
tain, 42,888,000  soles  (28,248,000) ; 
Australia,  24,692,000  soles  (20,193,- 
000);  Bolivia,  19,399,000  soles  (24,- 
616,000);  Uruguay,  14,498,000  soles 
(14,274,000)  ;  New  Zealand,  8,818,000 
soles  (26,034,000)  ;  Argentina,  7,611,- 
000  soles  (4,359,000);  Brazil,  7,222,- 
000  soles  (2,153,000). 

Chile 

Detailed  figures  of  Chile's  foreign 
trade  in  1943  are  not  yet  available, 
but  preliminary  returns  show  that, 
through  sustained  shipments  of  nitrate, 
etc.  to  the  U.S.A.,  the  movement  was 
at  the  same  satisfactory  level  as  in 
1942.  The  aggregate  value  of  exports, 
at  867,200,000  pesos  (of  6d.  gold),  rose 
by  0-5  per  cent,  whilst  imports,  which 
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totalled  636,300,000  pesos  (of  6d.  gold) 
increased  by  2-4  per  cent,  so  that  the 
recorded — but  not  fully  effective — 
favourable  balance  of  trade  was  230,- 
900,000  pesos  compared  with  241,300,- 
000  pesos  in  1942.  With  regard  to  the 
geographical  distribution  of  Chile's 
foreign  trade,  the  same  tendencies  ob- 
servable in  1942  also  prevailed  in  1943. 
Excluding  shipments  of  nitrate  and 
iodine  (which  are  not  classified  under 
countries  in  the  official  statistics),  ap- 
. proximately  80  per  cent  of  exports  by 
value  went  to  the  U.S.A.  and  about 
17  per  cent  to  Latin-American  coun- 
tries, whilst  barely  3  per  cent  went  to 
European  countries  (Great  Britain, 
Switzerland  and  Sweden).  The  value 
of  imports  from  the  United  States  in 
1943  represented  37  per  cent  of  the 
total,  whilst  purchases  from  Latin- 
American  countries  (notably  Peru, 
Argentina  and  Brazil)  increased  to 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Conditions  in  the  Central  American 
countries  are  very  buoyant  because  of 
North  American  demand  for  coffee  and 
an  increasing  number  of  other  prod- 
ucts. Exemplifying  the  general  posi- 
tion of  these  countries,  Colombia's  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments  in  the 
year  1943  was  favourable  to  the  extent 
of  U.S.$58,000,000. 


In  view  of  the  position  shown  by  the 
foregoing  statistics,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  announced  that  at  end- 
1943  Latin-American  countries  held 
substantially  more  than  2,000  million 
dollars  in  gold  and  foreign  exchange, 
largely  in  dollars.  The  potential  post- 
war purchasing  power  represented  by 
these  enormous  balances  is  an  index 
to  the  bright  prospects  for  South  Amer- 
ican trade  once  this  can  again  move 
freely.  Realization  of  the  possibilities 
was  doubtless  a  major  factor  influenc- 
ing the  wise  decision  to  raise  many 
South  American  Legations  in  London 
to  the  status  of  Embassy,  and  vice 
versa  in  regard  to  British  Legations 
in  South  America. 


Canadian  Merchant  Ships 

DESIGNATED  ESSENTIAL  WAR  SERVICES 

The  services  of  Canadian  merchant 
ships  carrying  mutual  aid  or  lend- 
lease  cargo  from  any  port  in  Canada 
or  the  United  States  to  a  country  in 
receipt  of  Mutual  Aid  have  been  desig- 
nated as  services  essential  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  or  to  the  relief  and 
maintenance  of  a  United  Nation,  by 
a  recent  Order  in  Council  (P.C.  4393). 
This  designation  is  deemed  to  have 
been  effective  from  June  1,  1944. 


TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


Canada 

EXPORT  PERMIT  REGULATIONS  AMENDED 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No. 
95,  effective  June  26,  1944,  the  excep- 
tion from  the  requirement  of  an  export 
permit  for  shipments  of  specialty 
cleaning  and  washing  compounds 
''packaged  for  retail  sale",  included  in 
Group  8  (Chemical  and  Allied  Prod- 
ucts) of  the  list  of  commodities  under 
export  control,  is  cancelled.  Hence- 
forth all  shipments  of  these  compounds, 
whether  in  bulk  or  packaged  form,  will 
require  a  permit  for  export  from  Can- 
ada to  any  destination. 


Trinidad 

LICENCES  FOR  IMPORTATION  OF 
CALCIUM  CARBIDE 

The  Trinidad  Control  Board  notified 
importers  on  June  5  that  licences  for 
the  importation  of  calcium  carbide 
from  Canada  will  now  be  granted  on 
the  basis  of  150  per  cent  of  their  aver- 
age imports  during  the  years  1938  and 
1939. 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 

TONNAGE    TAX    LAW  RENEWED 

Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
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reports  that  tonnage  taxes  on  merch- 
andise (with  stated  exceptions)  im- 
ported into  the  Turks  and  Caicos 
Islands,  which  are  a  political  depend- 
ency of  Jamaica,  enacted  by  a  law  ex- 
piring on  March  31,  have  been  con- 
tinued for  a  further  twelve  months. 

The  normal  tonnage  taxes  are:  6d. 
on  packages  not  exceeding  ^  cwt.;  Is. 
if  exceeding  ^  cwt.  but  not  1  cwt.;  2s. 
if  exceeding  1  cwt.  but  not  4  cwt.;  6d. 
on  each  cwt.  in  addition  to  4  cwt. 


Republic  of  Honduras 

DUTY  ON  SULFANILAMIDE  PREPARATIONS 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Commercial  Secre- 
tary at  Mexico  City,  writes  that,  by  a 
decree  of  March  17,  1944,  a  new  tariff 
item  was  added  to  the  tariff  of  the 
Republic  of  Honduras  for  sulfanilamide 
and  its  derivatives  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  in  the  tariff.  The  rate  of 
duty  on  this  item  is  2  lempiras  per 
kilogram  gross  weight  (about  47  cents 
Canadian  per  pound). 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prc])ared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's 
oflBce  in  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  D.C.,  shows  the  standings  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under 
the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  (signed  November  17,  1938)  up 
to  June  3,  1944: 


Unit 

Whole  milk  Gal. 

Cream  Gal. 

Filleted  fish,  fresh  or  frozen:  cod, 
haddock,  hake,  pollock,  cusk  and 
rosefish  Lb. 

Seed  potatoes  Bu. 

Wlaite  or  Irish  potatoes,  other  than 
seed  potatoes  Bu. 


Red  cedar  shingles  Sq. 

Silver   or   black   foxes,   furs  and 
articles: 

*Foxes  valued  under  $250  each  and 
whole  furs  and  skins  ..  .  .Xo. 


Tails 


Piece 


Total 
Quota 

3,000.000 
per  calendar 
vear 
1,500.000 
per  calendar 
year 


15,000,000 
per  calendar 
vear 
1.500.000 
beginning 
Sept.  15, 1943 

1.000.000 
beginning 
Sept.  15,  1943 


2,153.984 


100.000 
beginning 
Dec.  1.  1943 

5,000 
beginning 
Dec.  1, 1943 


Reduction  in 

Dutv  from 
1930  Tariff  Act 

6i  to  3|c.  per  gal. 


56^10  to  28^100. 
per  gal. 


2itol|c.per  lb. 
75  to  37ic. 
per  100  lb. 
75  to  371c. 
per  100  lb. 


75  to  60c. 
per  100  lb. 
Dec.  1  to  end 

of  Feb.; 
37ic.  Mar.  1  to 
Nov.  30 
Free 


50  to  35%  ad  val. 


50  to  35%  ad  val. 


Used  by  Canada  to 
June  3,  1944 


Quantity 
2,319 

412 


12,331,047 


1,040,423 


188,331 


612,548 


Per  Cent 


40,270t 


82.2 


69.3 


18.8 


28.4 


40.2 


*  The  duty  on  live  foxes  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  rate  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
is  not  affected  by  the  agreement. 

t  Imports  from  Canada  of  40.270  foxes  valued  at  $250  each  and  whole  furs  and  skins  are 
for  the  period  December  1,  1943.  to  April  30,  1944.  For  the  period  May  1  to  November  30, 
1944,  the  United  States  set  the  quota  allotment  at  59,174  for  all  countries,  and  for  the  period 
May  1  to  June  3,  1944,  imports  totalled  3,423.  However,  there  is  no  indication  in  the  state- 
ment by  Treasury  Department  as  to  what  proportion  of  these  imports  were  supplied  by  Canada. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  26,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  June  26,  1944,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  June  19,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

J  une ly 

J  Un€  ZD 

Great  Britain. 

4.866 

Buying 

$4  4*^00 

<|7TZ  •  ~ O V/ v/ 

2 

belling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

United  States. 

1 .0000 

Buying 

1  1  nnn 

i.  .  iUUU 

1  1000 

1 

A 

oeiiing 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4 . 8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 



Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Otlier  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Argentina.  . .  . 

.  .  .Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

Free 

.2757 

.2757 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4i 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6879 

.5879 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt      ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

 Pound 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

U 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache.  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne.  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territoiy 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attax;he,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  (Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Eraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office— Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562; 
for  other  letters — Apartado  1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Venezuela,  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  (Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Con. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  BissETT,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico 
City.  Office — Edificio  Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory 
includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
"Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includ-es  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  British  Empire  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center.   (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan 
Avenue.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  INDIA  IN  1943 


By  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  rupee  equals  approximately  $0-335  Canadian) 


In  the  following  report  there  has 
been  a  departure  from  the  former  prac- 
tice of  summarizing  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  India's  foreign  trade  on  a 
fiscal-year  basis.  The  data  herewith 
are  for  the  calendar  year  1943,  with 
comparative  figures  for  1942. 

Attention  is  again  directed  to  the 
fact  that  comparatively  few  details  of 
India's  foreign  trade  are  available. 
Since  1939-40,  official  Indian  trade 
returns  have  shown  only  the  total 
values  of  trade  with  principal  countries 
and  of  imports  and  exports  of  principal 
commodities  or  commodity  groups. 

TOTAL  TRADE 

The  total  value  of  India's  foreign 
trade  during  1943  was  Rs.3,071,843,- 

10879—1 


531.  This  figure  was  slightly  less  than 
the  1942  total  of  Rs.3,285,491,721.  Ex- 
cluding the  values  of  re-exports,  the 
corresponding  figures  are  Rs. 2,967,229,- 
314  and  Rs.3, 193,663,770. 

Import  values  declined  from  Rs.l,- 
137,476,639  in  1942  to  Rs.1,104,873,238, 
while  exports  of  Indian  merchandise 
showed  a  more  marked  decrease,  from 
Rs.2,056,187,131  to  Rs.l, 862,356,076. 

BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

The  abnormally  large  favourable 
trade  balance  of  Rs.918,710,492,  estab- 
lished in  1942,  show^ed  a  considerable 
decline  during  the  past  year  as  a  result 
of  the  reasonable  maintenance  of  im- 
port values  as  compared  with  an  ap- 
preciable falling- 
1943  figure  stood  a1 
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TRADE  VALUES,  1939  TO  1943 

For  reference  purposes  there  is  given 
below  a  table  showing  the  values  of 
imports,  exports  of  Indian  merchandise, 
total  trade,  and  balances  of  trade  for 
the  five  calendar  years  1939  to  1943. 
The  sharp  increase  in  values  during 
1940  and  1941,  the  subsequent  decline 
to  less  than  pre-war  levels,  and  the 
large  increase  in  the  favourable  trade 
balance  are  noteworthy. 

PHYSICAL  VOLUME  OF  TRADE 

It  has  again  been  impossible  to  make 
an  accurate  estimate  of  fluctuations 
in  the  physical  volume  of  India's  for- 
eign trade  owing  to  the  lack  of  unit 
values  of  the  principal  import  and  ex- 
port commodities.  The  suggestion  is 
offered,  however,  that  the  trade  has 
undergone  some  further  contraction 
than  is  indicated  by  the  foregoing  stat- 
istics of  values  owing  to  a  general  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  production  of  vari- 
ous staple  exports  and  corresponding 
appreciation  in  the  prices  of  many  im- 
ported goods. 

TRADE   WITH   THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

India's  trade  with  the  British  Empire 
during  1943  showed  several  marked 
changes  from  the  previous  year's  posi- 
tion. Imports  declined  in  value  from 
Rs.696,813,170  to  Rs.523,842,742.  These 
figures  represented  percentages  of  61-3 
and  47-4  respectively  of  the  values  of 
imports  from  all  sources  and,  whereas 
the  former  is  generally  in  line  with  the 
average  of  several  previous  years,  the 
decline  in  1943  to  less  than  50  per  cent 
must  be  taken  as  further  evidence  of 
the  loss  of  several  Empire  sources  of 


supply,  increased  purchases  from  vari- 
ous adjacent  non-British  countries,  and 
the  maintenance  of  severe  imjwrt  re- 
strictions. 

In  the  case  of  exports  to  British 
countries,  the  value  declined  from 
Rs.1,305,366,853  in  1942  to  Rs.1,240,- 
832,623  in  1943  but,  with  a  greater  rate 
of  decrease  in  the  value  of  total  ex- 
ports, the  percentage  of  these  figures 
of  values  of  exports  to  all  countries 
increased  from  63-5  to  66-6. 

The  high  degree  of  commercial  inter- 
dependence between  India  and  other 
British  countries  is  further  exemplified 
by  a  review,  as  shown  in  detail  in  later 
sections  of  this  report,  of  the  principal 
sources  of  supply  of  India's  imports 
and  of  her  principal  export  markets. 
In  the  former  instance,  seven  of  India's 
ten  principal  sources  of  imports  are 
Empire  countries,  viz.,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Australia,  Bahrein,  Kenya, 
Ceylon,  Canada,  and  South  Africa. 
The  position  with  regard  to  exports  is 
still  more  striking.  Nine  out  of  India's 
ten  leading  export  markets  are  British 
territories,  in  the  following  order  of 
importance:  United  Kingdom,  Ceylon, 
Australia,  South  Africa,  Canada,  Aden, 
Kenya,  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan, 
and  Nigeria. 

IMPORT  TRADE  BY  COMMODITIES 

The  general  trend  in  India's  imports 
during  the  war  years  has  been  towards 
substantial  reductions  in  purchases  of 
food,  drink,  and  tobacco,  a  mainten- 
ance of  even  some  increase  in  those  of 
raw  and  unmanufactured  goods,  and  a 
decline  in  those  of  fully  manufactured 
materials.  In  the  first  instance,  re- 
duced import  values  have  resulted  to 
a  large  extent  from  the  falling-off  in 


Summary  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  India 


Total  Balance 

Imports       Exports*        Trade*  of  Trade 
Millions  of  Rupees 

1939                                                   1,610,253       1,798,085       3,408,338  +  187,832 

1940                                                   1,632,722       2,085,268       3,717,990  +  452,54fi 

1941                                                   1,827,880       2,193,304       4,021,184  +  365,424 

1942                                                   1,137,477       2,056,187       3,193,664  +  918,710 

1943                                                   1,104,873       1,862,350       2,967,229  +  757,483 


*  Excluding  re-exports. 
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purchases  of  rice  from  Burma  and  of  dyes  and  colours,  cotton  machinery, 
other  sources.  In  the  raw  and  un-  and  copper  manufactures,  the  most 
manufactured  materials  group  there  marked  instances  including  motor 
have  been  substantial  increases  in  im-  vehicles,  cotton  yarn  and  manufac- 
ports  of  mmeral  oils,  raw  cotton,  vari-  ^ures,  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
ous  non-metalhc  mmeral  products,  and  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^eir  products,  hard- 
raw  wool,  accompamed  by  notable  de-  chemicals, 
clmes  in  the  trade  in  lumber,  rubber,  ,  . 
seeds,  and  silk.  Still  further,  the  group  Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  im- 
of  fullv  manufactured  goods  has  shown  Ports  of  principal  commodities  during 
a  general  falling-off  except  in  the  case  the  calendar  years  1942  and  1943;: 

Imports  into  India  by  Principal  Commodities 

1942  1943 
Thousands  of  Rupees 

Oils   '                       237,722  317,684 

Raw  cotton                                                                        111.703  199,306 

Coal-tar  dyes                                                                    42.435  58,386 

Chemicals                                                                            51,108  38,203 

Raw  wool                                                                            19,993  32,389 

Cotton  machinery                                                                 18,545  20,802 

Electrical  machinery                                                            20,570  20,004 

Drugs  and  medicines                                                           18,161  16,504 

Electrical  instruments                                                          15,902  14,953 

Paper                                                                               18,655  14,690 

IMPORT  TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES  Iran  and  Egypt,  with  smaller  figures 

for   Bahrein,   Australia,    and  South 

There  were  various  interesting  fea-  Africa.    As  a  result  of  these  fluctua- 

tures  of  India's  imports  from  individ-  tions,  Iran  displaced  the  United  States 

ual  countries  during  1943  as  compared  as  the  second  most  important  source 

with  1942.    Chief  among  these  were  of   India's  imports,  while  Australia 

large  decreases  in  the  values  of  imports  gained  fifth  position,  and  Canada  fell 

from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  back  to  ninth. 

States,  and  Canada,  counteracted  by       Imports   from    principal  countries 

substantial  increases  in  purchases  from  during  1942  and  1943  were  as  follows: 


Imports  into  India  by  Principal  Countries 


United  Kingdom 

Iran  

United  States  .  . 

Egypt  

Australia  . .   . . 

Bahrein  

Kenya   

Ceylon  

Canada   

South  Africa  .  . 


1942 

1943 

Thousands  of  Rupees 

338.575 

245,285 

145,087 

225,229 

204,461 

175,324 

38,552 

143,377 

35,561 

46,884 

29,237 

43,868 

36,050 

36,582 

42,726 

35,999 

63,842 

29,192 

23,547 

28,950 

EXPORT  TRADE  BY  COMMODITIES 

The  decrease  in  the  values  of  exports 
as  between  1942  and  1943  of  Rs.l93,- 
831,055  was  due  mainly  to  restrictions 
imposed  on  shipments  of  rice  and  other 
grains  and  on  cotton  piece-goods  but 
was  influenced  also  by  reduced  sales 
to  various  overseas  markets  of  lac,  raw 
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jute,  sugar,  cotton  twist  and  yarn, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  vegetable 
oils.  There  were  at  the  same  time  sub- 
stantial increases  in  the  value  of  ex- 
ports of  jute  manufacture,  tea,  raw 
cotton,  and  groundnuts.  The  general 
character  of  Indian  export  trade,  apart 
from  such  standard  commodities  as  tea, 
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jute,  cotton  and  its  manufactures,  and 
skins,  has  undergone  many  drastic 
changes  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
many  commodities  that  were  formerly 
prominent  have  now  been  displaced  by 


others  which  in  pre-war  times  were  of 
only  minor  importance. 

Statistics  of  Indian  exports  of  prin- 
cipal commodities  during  1942  and 
1943  are  as  follows: 


Exports  from  India  by  Principal  Commodities 

1942  1943 
Thousands  of  Rupees 

Cotton  piece-goods                                                              435,763  372,443 

Tea                                                                                    315,339  332,100 

Gunny  oloth                                                                       228,826  252,239 

Gunny  bags                                                                        183,294  185,958 

Raw  jute                                                                           101,257  73,677 

Groundnuts                                                                          41,426  70,799 

Raw  cotton                                                                          55,178  51,129 

Raw  skins                                                                           34,944  28,766 

Cotton  twist  and  yarn                                                         63.574  28,570 

Mica                                                                                20,786  23,497 

EXPORT  TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES  improvement  in  the  trade  with  Ceylon, 

1  1  J  u  while  moderate  increases  were  recorded 
There  were  several  marked  changes  r  j  xi,  a  i  x 
in  the  volume  and  direction  of  India's  ^fl^^  Anglo-Egypt- 
exports  during  1943  as  compared  with  f  ^  ^udan,  and  South  Africa.  Iraq, 
1942.  Among  the  leading  markets  I'^J"^ ,  ^"[^  ^^^^la,  formerly  among 
there  was  a  large  decline  in  shipments  }^^'^  \  ten  leading  export  markets, 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  smaller  re-  have  given  way  to  Kenya,  the  Anglo- 
ductions  in  those  to  the  United  States,  Egyptian  Sudan,  and  Nigeria. 
Aden,  and  Nigeria.  On  the  other  hand,  Exports  to  principal  markets  during 
exports  to  Australia  increased  almost  1942  and  1943  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
fourfold.   There  was  also  a  substantial  ing  table: 

Exports  from  India  by  Principal  Countries 

1942  1943 
Thousands  of  Rupees 

United  Kingdom   632,933  544,072 

United  States   338,623  329,413 

Ceylon   126,988  153,040 

Australia   36,026  143,241 

South  Africa   95,040'  103.039 

Canada   36,417  50.731 

Aden   42,519  39,517 

Kenya   29,220  39,152 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan   18.561  27,759 

Nigeria   30,613  26,856 

SUMMARY  trade  with  various  countries  were  based 

on  the  requirements  for  raw  materials 

There  is  little  scope  for  commenting  j^^^j  industry  and  the  ability  of 

m  any  detail  on  the  general  aspects  ^^^^^^^       ^^ese  enterprises  to  extend 

of  India's  foreign  trade  during  1943  ^^j^g       g^^pj^  products  to  Australia 

The  mam  trends  in  both  imports  and  ^^d   various   parts   of  the  African 

exports  reflected  clearly  the  incidence  market 

of  controls  both  in  India  and  in  other  ^he  United  Kingdom  continues  to 

countries,  the  food  shortage,  the  high  ^e  India's  principal  source  of  supply  of 

tempo  of  production  m  the  cotton  m-  imports  and  the  leading  export  market, 

dustry,  and  various  other  of  the  more  The  United  States   occupies  second 

striking  factors  in  the  internal  econ-  position  as  a  market  for  Indian  prod- 

omic  position.    It  was  equally  note-  ucts  but  has  been  temporarily  dis- 

worthy  that  the  main  fluctuations  in  placed    from   the   same   position  in 
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India's  import  trade  as  a  result  of  ab- 
normal trends  in  recent  purchases  from 
Iran.  Outside  of  these  main  factors, 
the  year's  trade  has  been  noteworthy 
for  heavy  purchases  of  cotton  from 
Egypt,  a  marked  decline  in  imports 
from  Canada,  and  a  general  improve- 
ment in  exports  to  Australia  and  vari- 


ous divisions  of  the  African  market. 

Considering  India's  position  asi  a 
base  for  military  operations  in  south- 
east Asia  and  the  many  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  international  trade,  the 
results  of  the  year's  commercial  activi- 
ties may  be  regarded  as  quite  satis- 
factory. 


POST-WAR  ECONOMIC  POLICY  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

II 

By  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London 


Promotion  of  Employment 

It  would  be  vain  to  imagine  that 
patches  of  unemployment  can  be  elim- 
inated altogether  in  the  transition 
period,  but  they  should  not  be  so  wide- 
spread or  so  persistent  as  is  sometimes 
feared.  After  the  last  war  the  number 
of  ex-servicemen  claiming  out-of-work 
donation  never  rose  substantially  above 
400,000,  although  demobilization  was 
proceeding  at  an  average  rate  of  nearly 
700,000  a  month  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1919.  The  total  number  of  unemployed 
persons  rose  to  over  a  million  at  one 
time  in  1919,  but  this  figure  was  soon 
reduced  to  a  low  level  and  remained 
low  until  the  end  of  1920.  It  is  un- 
likely that  the  change  from  war  to 
peace  will  be  even  nearly  as  abrupt 
this  time.  The  Government  is,  how- 
ever, preparing  to  help  reduce  resulting 
unemployment  to  a  minimum  by: 
(1)  assisting  firms  to  prepare  to  switch 
over  their  capacity  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction as  quickly  as  possible;  (2) 
finding  out  in  advance  where  the 
skilled  labour  which  will  gradually  be- 
come available  for  civilian  work  will 
be  most  urgently  required;  (3)  arrang- 
ing, so  far  as  wartime  conditions  per- 
mit, that  labour  and  raw  materials 
will  be  forthcoming  for  urgent  civilian 
work  and  ensuring  that  the  machinery 
of  allocation  devised  in  war  time  will 
be  adaptable  to  the  special  conditions 
likely  to  obtain  after  the  end  of  the 
war  in  Europe;  (4)  arranging,  so  far 
as  possible,  that  curtailment  of  muni- 
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tions  production  shall  take  place  in 
areas  where  the  capacity  and  labour 
can  be  used  for  civilian  products  of 
high  priority;  (5)  arranging  that  the 
disposal  of  surplus  government  stocks 
shall  riot  prejudice  the  re-establish- 
ment and  development  of  the  normal 
tiade  channels  for  producing  and  dis- 
tributing similar  goods;  (6)  regulating 
the  disposal  of  government  factories  in 
such  a  way  as  to  help  towards  the 
early  restoration  of  employment. 

The  Government  is  already  working 
out  plans  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going methods,  to  promote  the  orderly 
expansion  of  peacetime  industries 
throughout  the  transition  period. 

Prevention   of  Inflation 

The  second  danger  will  come  when 
people  relax  from  the  discipline  and 
strain  of  war  and  look  round  for  op- 
portunities to  spend  the  money  they 
have  saved  and  make  up  for  their 
years  of  self-denial.  If  there  were 
then  a  scramble  to  buy,  while  there 
was  still  a  shortage  of  goods,  prices 
would  rise.  This  would  mean  an  in- 
flationary boom,  bringing  with  it  the 
social  injustice  and  economic  disturb- 
ance which  inevitably  accompany  in- 
flation. 

To  restore  civilian  production,  there- 
fore, and  to  maintain  employment,  the 
post-war  period  must  be  entered  with 
a  firm  determination  to  keep  stability 
in  the  general  level  of  prices.  This 
cannot  be  secured  by  the  Government 
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alone;  there  must  be  continued  public 
support  for  policy  on  the  following 
lines: 

1.  Rationing  and  a  measure  of 
price  control  must  be  continued  for 
some  time.  Increases  in  rations  of 
manufactured  goods,  such  as  cloth- 
ing, will  be  regulated  to  correspond 
with  increases  in  production.  The 
speed  at  which  food  rations  can  be 
increased  and  varied  will  largely 
depend  on  the  extent  to  which  over- 
seas supplies  can  be  obtained. 

2.  Price  control  cannot  be  effect- 
ive unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
stable  general  .level  of  costs.  If  all 
will  work  together  to  keep  the  level 
of  internal  costs  down,  it  should  be 
possible  to  avoid  any  sharp  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living.  No  undertaking 
can  be  given  so  far  in  advance  to  peg 
the  cost-of-living  index  to  any  par- 
ticular figure  by  government  sub- 
sidies; for  one  important  factor  in 
the  internal  price  level,  i.e.,  the  cost 
of  imports,  will  depend  upon  the 
future  level  of  world  prices,  which 
cannot  be  forecast.  But  generally, 
the  Government,  if  supported  by  the 
co-operation  of  all  sections  of  the 
public,  will  continue  its  present 
policy  of  providing  subsidies  to 
prevent  temporary  and  considerable 
rises  in  the  cost  of  living. 

3.  The  habit  of  saving  must  still 
be  encouraged.  Unless  people  are 
still  prepared  to  go  on  putting  aside 
some  part  of  their  earnings  as  sav- 
ings instead  of  spending  them  on 
consumption  goods,  labour  and  capa- 
city which  are  needed  for  schemes 
of  post-war  reconstruction  and  social 
development  will  have  to  be  diverted 
to  increasing  the  supplies  of  con- 
suipption  goods. 

4.  The  use  of  capital  will  have  to 
be  controlled  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  regulate  the  flow  and  direction  of 
investment.  Heavy  arrears  of  capi- 
tal expenditure  on  buildings,  plant 
and  equipment  have  to  be  overtaken, 
and  construction  on  new  develop- 
ment must  begin.  Without  control, 
therefore,  there  would  be  a  scramble 


to  borrow,  leading  to  a  steep  rise  in 
rates  of  interest.  The  Government 
is  determined  to  avoid  dear  money 
for  these  urgent  reconstruction  needs. 
In  this  period,  therefore,  access  to 
the  capital  market  will  have  to  be 
controlled  in  order  to  ensure  the 
proper  priorities. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  public, 
after  years  of  wartime  restrictions,  will 
find  these  proposals  altogether  pala- 
table, and  the  United  Kingdom  Gov- 
ernment has  no  intention  of  maintain- 
ing wartime  restrictions  for  restric- 
tions' sake.  But  it  is  resolved  that,  so 
long  as  supplies  are  abnormally  short, 
the  most  urgent  needs  shall  be  met 
first.  Without  some  of  the  existing 
controls,  this  could  not  be  achieved; 
prices  would  rise  and  the  limited  sup- 
plies would  go  not  to  those  whose  need 
was  the  greatest  but  to  those  able  to 
pay  the  highest  price.  The  Govern- 
ment is  confident  that  the  public  will 
continue  to  give,  for  as  long  as  is  neces- 
sary, the  same  wholehearted  support 
to  the  policy  of  '^fair  shares"  that  it 
has  given  in  war  time. 

Retention  of  Controls 

The  third  danger  is  that  production 
of  unessential  goods  may  interfere  with 
the  production  of  essentials.  In  order 
to  direct  the  efforts  of  industry  to- 
wards the  right  tasks  in  the  right  order, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  cer- 
tain broad  priorities  and  to  enforce 
them  for  a  time  by  means  of  the  issue 
of  licences,  the  allocation  of  raw  mate- 
rials, and  some  measure  of  control  over 
the  labour  and  staff  required  for  indus- 
try. There  are  three  main  reasons  why 
this  must  be  done: 

1.  During  the  war  the  United 
Kingdom  has  obtained  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  imports,  first  by  the 
sale  of  its  foreign  assets  and  later 
by  lend-lease  or  on  credit.  This 
process  cannot  continue  indefinitely 
and,  if  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  be 
able  to  buy  the  imported  food  and 
raw  materials  needed  to  maintain 
the  standard  of  life,  export  trade 
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must  be  expanded.  An  export  drive 
is  thus  of  paramount  importance, 
and  home  demand,  whether  for  con- 
sumption goods  or  capital  expendi- 
ture, must  not  be  allowed  to  divert 
the  resources  needed  for  exports. 

2.  Production  for  the  home  mar- 
ket must  be  directed  in  the  first 
place  towards  the  necessities  of 
civilian  life  and,  until  these  primary 
needs  are  met,  resources  which  could 
be  applied  to  meet  them  should  not 
be  diverted  to  the  production  of 
luxuries  for  home  consumption. 

3.  Production  of  the  capital  goods 
needed  to  restart  and  re-equip  indus- 
try at  the  highest  pitch  of  efficiency 
must  be  rapidly  expanded. 

It  is  not  yet  possible  to  forecast  the 
length  of  the  transition  period  during 
which  the  prevailing  tendency  will  be 
for  demand  to  outrun  supply.  The 
need  to  maintain  large  armed  forces 
may  prolong  this  period  considerably 
and,  although  the  most  vexatious  con- 
trols be  relaxed,  the  main  problem  for 
a  considerable  time  to  come  may  be 
not  to  avert  mass  unemployment  but 
to  secure  with  a  limited  labour  force 
an  adequate  production  of  the  goods 
needed  to  improve  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  to  increase  exports.  The  im- 
mediate difficulties  for  external  trade 
will  be  serious.  The  United  Kingdom 
may  be  struggling  to  restore  its  exports 
while  it  is  still  at  war  with  Japan  and 
liable  to  provide  help  for  the  liberated 
territories.  It  will  therefore  be  neces- 
sary during  this  period  to  regulate  im- 
ports and  to  manage  exchange  re- 
sources with  great  care. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  recuperative 
powers  of  modern  productive  technique 
are  very  strong.  Under  favourable 
external  conditions  it  may  not  be  long 
before  production  becomes  adequate 
to  meet  the  various  calls  upon  it.  When 
that  happens,  the  first  aim  of  employ- 
ment policy — the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  level  of  expenditure  on  goods 
and  services — will  no  longer  be  realized 
automatically,  as  a  by-product  of  the 
war  effort  or  of  reconstruction,  but  will 
call  for  the  application  of  a  policy 
deliberately  directed  to  that  end. 


Balanced  Distribution  of  Industry 
and  Labour 

The  White  Paper  describes  the  mea- 
sures which  the  United  Kingdom  Gov- 
ernment will  take  to  check  the  develop- 
ment of  localized  unemployment  in 
particular  industries  and  areas,  which 
was  a  regrettable  feature  of  the  United 
Kingdom  economic  situation  in  the 
inter-war  period.  These  measures  will, 
briefly,  take  three  different  directions: 
(1)  by  so  influencing  the  location  of 
new  enterprises  as  to  diversify  the 
industrial  composition  of  areas  which 
are  particularly  vulnerable  to  unem- 
ployment; (2)  by  removing  obstacles 
to  the  transfer  of  workers  from  one 
area  to  another  and  from  one  occupa- 
tion to  another;  and  (3)  by  providing 
training  facilities  to  fit  workers  from 
declining  industries  for  jobs  in  expand- 
ing industries. 

In  other  words  it  will  be  an  object  of 
government  policy  to  secure  a  balanced 
industrial  development  in  districts 
which  in  the  past  have  been  unduly 
dependent  on  industries  especially  vul- 
nerable to  unemployment. 

General  Conditions  of  a  High  and  Stable 
Level  of  Employment 

In  the  transition  period  employment 
policy  will  be  primarily  concerned  with 
the  transfer  of  men  and  women  to 
peacetime  jobs.  But  however  smoothly 
this  transition  can  be  made,  and  how- 
ever rapid  may  be  the  return  to  normal 
conditions,  there  will  still  remain  for 
treatment  those  long-term  problems 
connected  with  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  and  steady  volume  of  em- 
ployment, which  eluded  solution  before 
the  war. 

Throughout  the  period  1858-1938 
there  was  a  fairly  regular  cycle  of  un- 
employment— evidence  of  instability 
in  the  economic  system.  And  the  aver- 
age level  of  unemployment  after  the 
v/ar  of  1914-18  was,  on  account  of  the 
special  and  continuing  problems  of 
the  export  trades,  higher  than  in  the 
period  before  1914. 

If  these  features  which  have  afflicted 
the  economic  life  in  the  past  are  to  be 
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banished,  as  it  is  the  resolve  to  banish 
them,  from  the  future,  three  essential 
conditions  must  be  satisfied:  (1)  total 
expenditure  on  goods  and  services  must 
be  prevented  from  falling  to  a  level 
where  general  unemployment  appears; 
(2)  The  level  of  prices  and  wages  must 
be  kept  reasonably  stable;  and  (3) 
There  must  be  a  sufficient  mobility  of 
workers  between  occupations  and 
localities. 

Sustaining  Purchasing  Power 

Assuming  a  given  level  of  wages  and 
prices,  and  full  mobility  of  labour, 
workers  will  lose  or  fail  to  find  employ- 
ment because  there  is  not  a  sufficiently 
large  expenditure  on  the  goods  and  ser- 
vices which  they  might  produce.  If 
more  money  is  spent  on  goods  and 
services,  then  more  money  will  be  paid 
out  as  wages,  and  more  people  will  be 
employed.  Thus  the  first  step  in  a 
policy  of  maintaining  general  employ- 
ment must  be  to  prevent  total  expendi- 
ture from  falling  away.  Once  it  is 
allowed  to  do  so,  a  minor  decline  may 
rapidly  gather  momentum  and  take 
on  the  proportions  of  a  major  depres- 
sion. A  corrective  applied  then  may 
possibly  arrest  the  whole  decline;  once 
the  decline  has  spread  and  gathered 
momentum,  interventions  on  a  much 
greater  scale  would  be  required,  and 
at  that  stage  might  not  be  effective. 

The  Government  is  prepared  to  ac- 
cept in  future  the  responsibility  for 
taking  action  at  the  earliest  possible 
stage  to  arrest  a  threatened  slump. 
This  involves  a  new  approach  and  a 
new  responsibility  for  the  State.  It 
was  at  one  time  believed  that  every 
trade  depression  would  automatically 
bring  its  own  corrective;  since  prices 
and  wages  would  fall,  the  fall  in  prices 
would  bring  about  an  increase  in  de- 
mand, and  employment  would  thus  be 
restored.  Experience  has  shown,  how- 
ever, that  under  modern  conditions 
this  process  of  self-recovery,  if  effective 
at  all,  is  likely  to  be  extremely  pro- 
longed and  to  be  accompanied  by  wide- 
spread distress,  particularly  in  com- 
plex industrial  society. 


In  these  conditions  the  United  King- 
dom Government  proposes  to  maintain 
total  expenditure,  the  constituent  parts 
of  which,  in  a  country  which  could 
ignore  the  outside  world,  would  be  four 
in  number: 

1.  Private  consumption  expendi- 
ture: private  expenditure  on  food, 
clothing,  rent,  amusements,  etc. 

2.  Public  expenditure  on  current 
services:  expenditure  by  public 
authorities  on  education,  medical 
services,  national  defence,  etc. 

3.  Private  investment  expenditure: 
private  capital  expenditure  on  build- 
ings, machinery  and  other  durable 
equipment  and  on  additions  to  goods 
in  stock. 

4.  Public  investment  expenditure: 
capital  expenditure  on  buildings, 
machinery,  roads  and  other  durable 
equipment  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, local  authorities,  or  public 
utilities. 

It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  a 
community  linked  with  the  outside 
world  some  expenditure  (i.e.  that  upon 
imports)  does  not  directly  lead  to  em- 
ployment at  home,  while  some  employ- 
ment at  home  (i.e.  labour  engaged  in 
making  things  for  export)  arises  out 
of  the  expenditure  of  people  in  other 
countries.  It  is  convenient  to  allow 
for  these  facts  by  adding  a  fifth  item 
(which  may  of  course  be  a  minus 
quantity)  to  the  list  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  total  expenditure,  namely: 

5.  The  foreign  balance:  the  differ- 
ence between  exports  (visible  and 
invisible)  and  imports  (visible  and 
invisible.) 

Expenditure  on  private  consumption 
is  perhaps  the  element  least  liable  to 
sudden  and  spontaneous  variation;  for, 
sc  long  as  people's  incomes  do  not 
greatly  change,  their  habits  of  buying 
are  likely  to  remain  much  the  same. 
Public  expenditure  on  current  services, 
including  national  defence,  will  also  be 
fairly  constant  as  a  rule,  unless  the 
Government  decides  as  an  act  of  delib- 
erate policy  to  vary  expenditure  on 
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some  items  in  order  to  compensate  for 
swings  in  other  parts  of  total  national 
expenditure.  Public  capital  expendi- 
ture has  in  the  past  fluctuated  consid- 
erably, largely  because  public  authori- 
tiee  have  often  taken  the  view  that  in 
a  period  of  depression,  when  their 
revenue  was  precarious,  economy  on 
capital  expenditure  was  the  right 
policy. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  two  remaining 
components  of  total  expenditure — pri- 
vate expenditure  on  capital  equipment 
and  the  foreign  balance — that  spon- 
taneous variations  are  likely  to  be 
greatest  and  at  the  same  time  most 
difficult  to  control. 

In  the  majority  of  highly  industrial- 
ized communities  it  is  expenditure  on 
private  investment  that  is  the  most 
usual  and  most  potent  cause  of  insta- 
bility in  total  expenditure  and  conse- 
quently in  employment.  But  the  United 
Kingdom,  because  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  its  export  trade,  which 
before  the  war  provided  employment 
for  about  one  and  three-quarter  million 
persons,  is  also  particularly  subject  to 
fluctuations  in  employment  arising 
from  fluctuations  in  international 
trade.  In  1929,  for  instance,  the  de- 
pression in  British  industry  was  trans- 
mitted to  this  country  from  abroad. 

The  most  serious  obstacles  to  the 
maintenance  of  total  expenditure, 
therefore,  lie  in  these  highly  incon- 
venient facts: 

First,  those  elements  in  total  ex- 
penditure which  are  likely  to  fluctuate 
most — private  investment  and  the  for- 
eign balance — happen  also  to  be  the 
elements  which  are  most  difficult  to 
control. 

Second,  an  increase  in  one  part  of 
total  expenditure  can  only  within  lim- 
its offset  a  decrease  in  another. 

The  guiding  principles  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy  in  maintaining  total 
expenditure  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  To  avoid  an  unfavourable  for- 
eign balance,  the  United  Kingdom 
must  export  much  more  than  it  did 
before  the  war. 


2.  Everything  possible  must  be 
done  to  limit  dangerous  swings  in 
cxjienditure  on  private  investment, 
although  success  in  this  field  may 
be  particularly  difficult  to  achieve. 

3.  Public  investment,  both  in  tim- 
ing and  in  volume,  must  be  carefully 
planned  to  offset  unavoidable  fluc- 
tuations in  private  investment. 

4.  The  authorities  must  be  ready 
to  check  and  reverse  the  decline  in 
expenditure  on  consumers'  goods, 
which  normally  follows  as  a  second- 
ary reaction  to  a  falling-off  in  pri- 
vate investment. 

Price  and  Wage  Stability 

Action  taken  by  the  United  King- 
dom Government  to  maintain  expendi- 
ture will  be  fruitless  unless  wages  and 
prices  are  kept  reasonably  stable.  This 
does  not  mean  that  every  wage  rate 
must  remain  fixed  at  a  particular  level; 
there  must  always  be  room  for  the 
adjustment  of  wages  and  conditions — 
e.g.,  on  account  of  changes  in  the  form, 
method  and  volume  of  production. 

Stability  of  wages  and  stability  of 
prices  are  inextricably  connected.  If 
the  general  level  of  wage  rates  rises 
and  there  is  a  corresponding  increase 
in  prices  of  goods  for  civilian  consump- 
tion, the  individual  wage-earner  will 
be  no  better  off,  and  there  may  be  no 
increase  in  the  total  amount  of  em- 
ployment available. 

The  Government  proposes  to  take 
action  with  a  view  to  stabilizing  prices. 
If,  however,  the  cost  of  living  is  thus 
kept  stable,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the 
duty  of  both  sides  of  industry  to  con- 
sider together  all  possible  means  of 
preventing  a  rise  in  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  so  avoiding 
the  rise  in  prices,  which  is  the  initial 
step  in  the  inflationary  process. 

Workers  m.ust  examine  their  trade 
practices  and  customs  to  ensure  that 
they  do  not  constitute  a  serious  im- 
pediment to  an  expansionist  economy 
and  so  defeat  the  object  of  a  full  em- 
ployment program. 
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Employers,  too,  must  seek  in  larger 
output  rather  than  higher  prices  the 
reward  of  enterprise  and  good  man- 
agement. There  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  in  recent  years  towards  com- 
bines and  towards  agreements,  both 
national  and  international,  by  which 
manufacturers  have  sought  to  control 
prices  and  output,  to  divide  markets, 
and  to  fix  conditions  of  sale.  Such 
agreements  or  combines  do  not  neces- 


sarily operate  against  the  public  inter- 
est, but  the  power  to  do  so  is  there. 
The  United  Kingdom  Government  will 
therefore  seek  powers  to  inform  them- 
selves of  the  extent  and  effect  of  re- 
strictive agreements  and  of  the  activi- 
ties of  combines,  and  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  check  practices  which 
may  bring  advantages  to  sectional  pro- 
ducing interests  but  work  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  country  as  a  whole. 


SHIPPING  PROCEDURE  TO  SOUTH  AND  EAST  AFRICA 


The  Canadian  Shipping  Board  an- 
nounces that  the  procedure  covering 
shipping  to  South  and  East  Africa  has 
been  relaxed  to  the  extent  that  ship- 
pers may  henceforth  apply  directly  to 
the  shipping  companies  concerned  for 
space,  after  having  obtained  necessary 
licences.  This  is  in  line  with  similar 
action  taken  by  the  British  Ministry 
of  War  Transport  and  the  United 
States  War  Shipping  Administration. 


No  increase  in  the  ship  tonnage  to 
these  areas  is  contemplated  for  the 
present  but,  while,  under  the  new  pro- 
cedure, shippers  must  continue  to 
obtain  releases  from  the  supply  or  pur- 
chasing missions  concerned,  there  may 
be  occasions  when,  in  order  to  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  vessel  space, 
some  lower  priority  commodities  may 
be  accepted  by  shipping  lines  without 
interfering  with  the  movement  of 
higher  priority  cargoes. 


CANADIAN  EXPORT  ALLOCATIONS 


BELGIAN    CONGO  PROGRAM,  1944 

It  is  announced  that  a  program  for 
the  supply  of  essential  goods  to  the 
Belgian  Congo  by  Canada  during  the 
balance  of  1944  has  just  been  estab- 
lished. The  program  includes  a  var- 
iety of  commodities. 

Applications  for  export  permits  for 
commodities  not  programmed  will  be 


considered  on  their  merits  on  the  basis 
of  prevailing  supply  and  past  trade. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Belgian 
authorities,  export  permits  will  only  be 
issued  after  consultation  with  the  Bel- 
gian Congo  Purchasing  Commission  in 
New  York.  Applications  for  export 
permits  should,  therefore,  be  made  di- 
rect to  the  Export  Permit  Branch, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 


CANADA'S  EXTERNAL  TRADE  IN  MAY 


Canada's  external  trade,  excluding 
gold,  reached  record  proportions  in 
May,  the  value  being  $529,887,000  as 
compared  with  $424,168,000  in  April 
and  $407,700,000  in  the  corresponding 
month  of  1943.  The  aggregate  value 
for  the  five  months  of  this  year  was 
$2,134,780,000,  exceeding  last  year's 
corresponding  total  of  $1,729,886,000 
by  $404,894,000. 


The  value  of  merchandise  of  Cana- 
dian origin  exported  in  May  was  $368,- 
357,000,  the  highest  valuation  recorded 
in  any  month  in  Canada's  history.  The 
value  for  the  previous  month  was 
$282,891,000,  and  for  May  of  last  year 
it  was  $250,607,000.  Domestic  exports 
during  the  five  months  ended  May 
aggregated  $1,403,110,000  as  compared 
with    $1,028,531,000    in    the  similar 
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period  of  last  year,  an  increase  of 
$374,579,000.  Re-exports  in  May 
were  valued  at  $2,492,000,  and  for  the 
five  months  ended  May  the  value  was 
$19,620,000. 

Canada's  merchandise  imports  in 
May  were  valued  at  $159,038,000  as 
compared  with  $154,393,000  in  the  cor- 
responding month  of  1943,  the  total  for 
the  five  months  ended  May  aggregating 
$712,050,000  as  against  $692,922,000  in 
the  similar  period  of  last  year.  The 
United  States  was  the  leading  source 
of  supply,  imports  from  that  country 
being  valued  at  $127,041,000  as  com- 
pared with  $123,968,000  in  May  of 
last  year,  and  for  the  five  months 
ended  May  the  value  was  $586,727,000 
as  against  $567,313,000  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1943.    May  im- 


ports from  the  United  Kingdom  were 
valued  at  $13,044,000  as  compared 
with  $12,527,000  a  year  ago,  the  value 
for  the  five  months  ended  May  total- 
ling $45,050,000  as  against  $55,575,000 
in  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

Statistical  Summary 

A  tabular  statement  showing  Can- 
ada's exports  in  May  by  principal 
countries  and  commodities  was  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence  Jour- 
nal No.  2107  (June  17,  1944) ,  page  517. 
The  following  tables,  compiled  by  the 
External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's 
domestic  imports  (excluding  gold)  by 
principal  countries  and  commodities 
for  the  month  of  May  and  the  five 
months  ended  May,  1944  and  1943: 


Imports  by  Principal  Countries 


Month  of  May 

1944  1943 

Thousands 

All  countries    159,038  154,393 

Empire  countries    24,336  26,000 

British  East  Africa   92  53 

British  South  Africa   145  26 

Southern  Rhodesia    1  2 

Britisih  West  Africa    1,448  80 

Bermuda   448  .... 

British  India    3,957  3,166 

Ceylon   482  1,598 

British  Guiana    510  533 

Barbados    915  419 

Jamaica    880  927 

Trinidad  and  Tobago    6  31 

Other  British  West  Indies   105  50 

Newfoundland   534  216 

Australia    839  740 

Fiji    572  105 

New  Zealand    248  5,327 

United  Kingdom   13,044  12,527 

Foreign  countries    134,702  128,393 

United  States    127,041  123,968 

Argentina   921  1,019 

Bolivia    ....  .... 

Brazil    310  145 

Chile    56  64 

China      4 

Colombia   1,425  178 

Costa  Rica    98  161 

Cuba    443  378 

Ecuador    146  137 

Egypt       

Guatemala    676  134 

Haiti   17  1 

Honduras   85  9 

Mexico    1,258  907 

Netherlands  West  Indies   260  213 

Nicaragua    1  .... 

Panama    ....  14 

Paraguay    15  5 

Peru    4  18 

Portugal    109  22 


Five  Months 
ended  May 
1944  1943 
of  Dollars 


712,050 
88,776 
437 
2,311 
165 
1,635 
452 
12,943 
2,467 
2,718 
3,083 
4,866 
64 
647 
2,303 
3,770 
1,240 
3,612 
45,050 
623,274 
586,727 
5,099 
9 

3,062 
184 
1 

4,420 
396 

2,234 
167 
82 

1,743 
298 
329 

5,987 
492 
1 

"69 
40 
527 


692,922 
95,309 
820 
999 
800 
929 
1 

6,425 
4,037 
2,249 
1,345 
3,334 
65 
244 
1,357 
2,130 
634 
13,700 
55,575 
597.613 
567,313 
4,953 

1.287 
241 
11 
7€6 
723 
3,639 
190 
57 
453 
105 
58 
5,794 
568 

"is 

414 
129 
143 
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Imports  by  Principal  Countries — Con. 

Five  Months 
Month  of  May  ended  May 

1944  1943  1944  1943 

Foreign  countries— Con.  Thousands  of  Dollars 

Salvador   

San  Domingo  

Spain   

Sweden   

Switzerland   

Puerto  Rico   

Uruguay   

Venezuela   


259 

107 

1,279 

524 

8 

1 

1,809 

5 

287 

107 

1.203 

188 

6 

1 

24 

2 

227 

231 

2,038 

1,154 

5 

14 

'  63 

118 

'296 

86  i 

27 

3.979 

3,573 

Imports  by  Principal  Commodities 


Month  of  May 


Five  Months 
ended  May 


Total  imports   

Agricultural  products   

Fruits   

Nuts   

Vegetables   

Grains  and  products  

Oils,  vegetable   

Cocoa  and  chocolate  

Coffee  and  chicory  

Spices   

Tea   

Alcoholic  beverages   

Gums  and  resins  

Seeds   

Tobacco   

Animal  products   

Fishery  products   

Furs  (chiefly  raw)   

Hides,  raw   

Leather,  unmanufactured   

Leather,  manufactured   

Meats   

Fibres  and  textiles   

Cotton   

Raw,  and  linters   

Yarn   

Fabrics   

Flax,  hemp  and  jute  

Fabrics,  flax  and  hemp  

Fabrics,  of  jute  

Silk   

Fabrics   

Wool   

Raw  wool   

Noils  and  tops  

Yarn   

Worsteds  and  serges  

Wood  and  Paper   

Wood,  unmanufactured   

Planks  and  boards   

Wood,  manufactured   

Paper   

Books  and  printed  matter  .... 

Iron  and  products   

Pigs,  ingots,  blooms  and  billets.  . 

Castings  and  forgings   

Rolling  mill  products   

Pipe  and  tubes   

Engines  and  boilers  

Farm  implements   

Hardware  and  cutlery   

Machinery  (except  agricultural) 
Stamped  and  coated  products .  .  . 

Tools   

Vehicles  


1944 

1943 
Thousand 

1944 

s  of  Dollars 

1943 

159,038 

154.393 

712.050 

692.922 

22  415 

16.954 

91.076 

67.193 

6,217 

3.470 

21.674 

15,916 

1,931 

236 

5,838 

822 

2,955 
578 

1,914 

9,886 

6,945 

600 

5,622 

4,663 

1,149 

1.760 

5,042 

5,258 

1,104 

2,240 

635 

1,370 

634 

5,427 

2,420 

110 

145 

350 

488 

1,777 

1.993 

7,286 

5.841 

500 

371 

2,082 

1,569 

248 

300 

1,577 

1,251 

79 

113 

1.047 

1,257 

135 

83 

619 

420 

2,921 

3,150 

15,756 

15.965 

199 

188 

1,077 

727 

433 

374 

5,124 

3.947 

238 

626 

2,073 

3.146 

236 

301 

1.231 

1,374 

243 

378 

1.110 

1,456 

153 

185 

955 

1.400 

17,679 

21,441 

79,074 

86,674 

8,356 

6.704 

36.672 

39,183 

3.191 

2,283 

15,993 

13.854 

808 

889 

3,482 

4,368 

3,778 

3,079 

15.049 

18.799 

2,358 

3.255 

8,180 

5,872 

133 

285 

660 

840 

1,669 

2,380 

5.139 

3.178 

144 

129 

660 

641 

139 

123 

637 

610 

2,879 

8.133 

16.321 

26.677 

512 

5.519 

4.666 

13.650 

517 

668 

3.007 

4.195 

334 

382 

1.354 

1,710 

712 

857 

3.501 

3,742 

3.562 

3.497 

17.623 

16.779 

443 

540 

2.699 

2,532 

209 

291 

1.054 

1.256 

578 

489 

2.762 

2.477 

1.047 

912 

4.830 

4,336 

1,494 

1,556 

7.332 

7,433 

39.482 

44.860 

183.113 

148.009 

83 

1,411 

026 

6.990 

583 

794 

3.219 

3.066 

4,328 

6,093 

19.471 

27.145 

408 

804 

2.228 

3.010 

5,681 

5,531 

22.905 

12.856 

3,704 

1,487 

14.385 

6.165 

381 

438 

1.801 

1,603 

7,560 

13,268 

37.599 

42.433 

143 

113 

691 

734 

772 

1,272 

4,177 

4,044 

10,112 

7,893 

44,920 

20,211 
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Imports  by  Principal 


Non-ferrous  metals   

Precious  metals   

Cloi'ks  and  watches   

Electrical  apparatus   

Xon-metallic  minerals   

Clay  products   

Coal   

Coke   

Glass  and  glassware  

Petroleum  products   

Stone  and  products   

Chemicals   

Acids   

Cellulose  products   

Drugs  and  medicines   

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials  

Fertilizers   

Paints  tind  varnishes   

Inorganic  chemicals  

Soda  And  compounds   

*Miscellaneous  commodities   

Amusement  and  sporting  goods  

Personal  and,  household  equipment.  .  . 
Refrigerators  and  parts  

Musical  instruments   

Scientific  equipment   

Vehicles,  n.o.p.  (except  iron)  , 

*  Includes  certain  military  stores. 


Cojnmodities — Con. 

Five  Months 
Month  of  May  ended  May 

1944  1943  1944  1943 

Thousands  of  Dollars 
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34171 
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3801 

3558 
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6,294 

34.385 

28,028 

265 

409 

1,280 

1,953 

432 

379 

2,018 

1,898 
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9 
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644 

696 

2,900 

2.998 

427 

222 

2,056 

1,464 

689 

556 

3,199 

2,608 

1,375 

1.019 

5,222 

4,732 

607 

359 

2,260 

1.805 

30,056 

26,623 

144,027 

203,775 

164 

74 

823 

335 

453 

327 

1,967 

1.752 

10 

8 

53 

51 

39 

36 

199 

241 

750 

1,014 

3,611 

3,547 

5.098 

6.064 

27.988 

17,258 

UNITED  STATES  WHEAT  CROP  OUTLOOK 

By  W.  D.  Wallace,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York 


Growing  conditions  for  the  wheat 
crop  have  been  most  favourable  and, 
despite  a  late  and  uneven  start,  crop 
prospects  are  apparently  the  best  in 
ten  years,  excepting  1942,  according 
to  the  crop  production  report  of  June  1, 
issued  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

The  Board  forecasts  a  billion-bushel 
wheat  crop,  which  has  been  realized 
only  once  before  in  the  history  of  the 
country— in  1915,  when  1,008,637,000 
bushels  were  produced.  Winter-wheat 
production  is  placed  at  714,000,000 
bushels,  and  growing  conditions  for 
spring  wheat,  apparently  planted  in 
full  acreage,  are  very  good.  The  prin- 
cipal factor  in  the  estimate  of  the 
prospective  record  crop  is  the  prob- 
ability of  near-record  yields  of  both 
winter  and  spring  wheat  in  the  same 
year. 


However,  a  crop  that  is  at  its  peak 
this  early  in  the  season  is  vulnerable 
to  hazards  that  may  develop  between 
now  and  harvest  time.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  this  year,  due  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  which  exposes 
the  crop  longer  to  weather  hazards 
and  losses  if  growth  becomes  rank  be- 
fore harvesting. 

WINTER  WHEAT 

The  report  indicates  the  production 
of  714,148,000  bushels  of  winter  wheat 
as  compared  with  529,606,000  bushels 
in  1943  and  the  ten-year  (1933-42) 
average  of  570,675,000  bushels.  This 
year's  indicated  production  has  been 
exceeded  only  in  1919  and  1931,  the 
record  in  the  latter  year  being  825,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  area  to  be  har- 
vested in  1944  is  placed  at  40,943,000 
acres,  while  the  yield  per  acre  is  esti- 
mated at  17-4  bushels  as  compared 
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with  15-6  bushels  in  1943  and  the  ten- 
year  average  of  15  bushels. 

SPRING  WHEAT 

The  1944  production  of  spring  wheat 
is  estimated  at  320,63'7,0OO  bushels  as 
compared  with  the  1943  figure  of  306,- 


692,000  bushels  and  the  ten-year 
(1933-42)  average  of  189,524,000 
bushels.  The  yield  of  spring  wheat  is 
placed  at  16-2  bushels  per  acre,  which 
ranks  high  in  the  record  of  production 
but  has  been  exceeded  in  each  of  the 
last  three  years. 


VIEWS  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  CENTRAL  BANK  ON  INDUSTRIAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

By  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache 


The  Argentine  Central  Bank,  in  its 
annual  report  for  1943,  has  expressed 
its  views  with  respect  to  the  position 
to  be  occupied  by  the  new  Argentine 
manufacturing  industries  in  the  econ- 
omic set-up  of  the  country  as  follows: 

DOMESTIC    INDUSTRY   AND  IMPORTS 

'What  has  been  suggested  in  regard 
to  credit  policy  after  the  war  has  par- 
ticular connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  industry.  A  calm  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  banks  will  be  a  funda- 
mental element  of  stability.  But  this 
only  concerns  a  single  aspect  of  the 
problem,  which  is  in  reality  subordin- 
ate to  another  and  decisive  one.  The 
country  will  find  itself  in  a  situation 
wherein  a  considerable  part  of  the 
goods  consumed  by  its  inhabitants  and 
of  those  required  for  its  economic  activ- 
ity is  produced  by  its  own  industrial 
efforts.  If  imports  should  again  take 
their  former  course  and  maintain  the 
same  composition  as  before,  industry 
first  and  the  national  economy  im- 
mediately afterwards  might  find  them- 
selves dragged  into  a  serious  depression 
which  might  undo  the  work  of  recent 
years.  The  timely  prevention  of  such 
an  eventuality  depends  on  the  coun- 
try's own  determination.  There  is  no 
reason  to  continue  importing  the  same 
goods  as  before,  if  these  are  now 
rationally  produced  at  home.  But  we 
shall  still  have  to  import  huge  quan- 
tities of  goods,  not  only  because  we 
need  them  but  also  because,  if  we  wish 
to  continue  to  export,  we  must  continue 
to  import.  Therefore  the  problem  does 


not  lie  in  reducing  imports  but  in 
changing  their  composition  or,  in  other 
words,  in  reorganizing  the  import 
structure  in  such  a  way  that  the  coun- 
try may  be  able,  without  damage  to 
its  industry,- to  import,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  its  exports,  the  many 
things  which  it  needs  and  does  not 
produce. 

"In  this  way  our  industrial  develop- 
ment is  far  from  being  incompatible 
with  foreign  trade,  and  both  could 
work  together  to  obtain  the  maximum 
benefit  for  the  country  and  to  ensure 
the  most  favourable  conditions  for  a 
more  rapid  growth  of  the  population, 
both  through  immigration  and  natural 
increase. 

"This  is  a  simple  statement  of  the 
issue,  a  mere  basis  on  which  to  tackle 
the  problem  and  not  a  concrete  pro- 
gram. The  facts  must  first  be  c^are- 
fully  sifted  to  separate  that  which  is 
good  from  that  which  is  weak,  un- 
sound or  excessively  expensive,  and  to 
prepare  the  ground  so  that  readjust- 
ment may  be  effected  without  shocks. 
In  the  internal  market,  once  the  pres- 
ent tension  slackens,  healthy  competi- 
tion will  not  be  long  in  becoming  fully 
operative,  and  then  the  more  efficient 
and  more  prudent  enterprises,  which 
in  these  times  of  prosperity  have  had 
the  wisdom  to  put  their  business  on  a 
healthy  basis  and  establish  adequate 
reserves,  will  have  to  prevail, 

USE  OF  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

"From  another  standpoint  the  prob- 
lem is  one  of  making  the  best  of  the 
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exchange  provided  by  our  exports; 
there  being  no  need  to  import  in  the 
same  proportion  as  formerly  manu- 
factured goods  or  the  materials  now 
produced  by  national  activity,  a  greater 
proportion  of  exchange  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  importation  of  the  capital 
goods  required  for  the  development  of 
industry,  transportation  and  economic 
activity  in  general,  not  only  because 
of  the  organic  growth  of  these  forms  of 
activity  but  also  to  effect  whatever 
renewals  may  be  rendered  imperative 
by  the  severe  wear  and  tear  to  which 
productive  and  transport  equipment 
are  at  present  subject — railway  and 
city  transportation  material,  automo- 
biles, in  which  an  exceedingly  low  level 
has  been  reached,  commercial  aviation 
equipment,  industrial  and  agricultural 
machinery  and  equipment,  and  other 
materials  which  are  essential  to  the 
development  and  security  of  the  coun- 
try. All  this,  apart  from  the  consid- 
erable value  in  basic  and  essential 
materials  which  we  must  import — as 
repeatedly  proved  in  the  present  emer- 
gency— the  local  production  of  which, 
in  the  cases  where  it  is  possible,  will 
only  develop  gradually.  In  addition 
there  is  the  no  less  considerable  value 
of  the  consumer  goods  which  this  coun- 
try does  not  manufacture,  comprising 
those  already  known  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  and  those  constantly  being 
evolved,  due  to  the  amazing  technical 
development  of  production  in  the  great 
belligerent  nations. 

"There  is  in  all  this  another  question 
of  undeniable  significance.  The  greater 
the  proportion  of  foreign  exchange  de- 
voted to  the  importation  of  those 
capital  goods  just  mentioned  the  less 
need  there  will  be  for  this  country  to 
obtain  additional  exchange  by  means 
of  loans  or  to  resort  to  foreign  capital 
to  promote  the  further  development  of 
its  economic  life.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  foreign  investments  in  this  coun- 
try has  taken  the  form,  in  the  ultimate 
instance,  of  imports  of  capital  goods. 
By  devoting  to  such  imports  an  in- 
creasing share  of  our  own  exchange, 
while  local  production  of  .other  goods 


is   expanding,  we  shall  be  able  to 
achieve  the  same  results  and  at  the 
same  time  considerably  strengthen  the 
national  economy. 

FUTURE   OF  EXPORTS 

'The  extent  to  and  the  rate  at  whicb 
it  will  be  possible  to  achieve  these 
purposes  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
course  of  exports,  on  whether  they  re- 
main at  the  same  stationary  level  of 
the  past  fifteen  years  or  resume  the 
vigorous  upward  trend  of  earlier  days, 
as  they  could  if  world  markets  were 
again  opened  freely  to  the  same  Argen- 
tine agricultural  and  pastoral  products 
as  before  or  to  other  products  which 
international  demand  may  require. 

''We  could  not  fail  to  mention  here, 
because  of  its  far-reaching  effects,  the 
expansion  which  has  taken  place  in  our 
trade  with  neighbouring  countries  and 
with  other  nations  of  this  continent 
with  which  we  formerly  did  an  insig- 
nificant amount  of  business.  To-day 
we  buy  from  those  countries  raw  mate- 
rials and  manufactured  goods  which 
we  formerly  purchased  elsewhere,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  buy  from  us 
goods  which  are  to  them  essential.  The 
volume  of  this  interchange,  which  is 
already  considerable,  is  capable  of 
greater  expansion  by  reason  of  the 
growth  of  productive  capacity  which 
is  taking  place  in  some  of  them  and 
also  in  our  own  country.  Unremitting 
attention  to  this  matter  is  therefore 
justified  by  the  many  advantages  of 
different  kinds  which  this  closer  con- 
tinental relationship  brings  in  its  train. 

MITIGATING  FLUCTUATIONS 

"The  better  use  of  exchange  has  also 
another  meaning  in  a  country  whose 
exports  are  exposed  to  constant  and 
very  pronounced  fluctuations.  If  the 
greater  part  of  the  manufactured  goods 
needed  for  consumption  and  for  normal 
activity  were  produced  in  this  country, 
our  imports  could,  in  times  of  shortage 
of  exchange  like  those  which  the  coun- 
try has  experienced  in  the  past,  be 
restricted  to  a  large  extent  to  materials 
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essential  to  the  working  oi  industry 
and  to  economic  activity,  as  is  happen- 
ing to-day  due  to  other  reasons.  Periods 
of  prosperity  when  exchange  is  abund- 
ant could  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
import  the  capital  goods  already  refer- 
red to  and  all  those  other  articles 
which,  being  unessential,  could  not  be 
imported  when  exchange  was  short. 
The  lessons  of  the  present  emergency 
must  be  learned,  both  as  regards  im- 
ports and  as  regards  the  possibilities 
offered  by  monetary  and  financial 
policy  for  gradually  reaching  a  stage 
at  which  the  economic  activity  of  the 
country  could  be  kept  at  a  high  tempo 
and  the  influence  of  external  fluctua- 
tions reduced  to  a  minimum. 

TIME  TO  STATE  PROBLEMS 

"These  problems  so  closely  affect  the 
Central  Bank,  because  of  their  connec- 
tion with  the  balance  of  payments. 


exchange  and  credit,  that  it  will  not 
seem  out  of  place  to  mention  them  in 
this  report.  And  if  the  statements 
made  have  no  other  virtue  than  that 
of  bringing  up  new  problems  of  such 
vast  importance,  which  the  country 
will  have  to  face  when  the  war  ends, 
and  of  promoting  their  discussion,  they 
will  have  more  than  fulfilled  their  pur- 
pose. 

'Tt  has  also  been  the  intention  to 
place  on  record  in  these  pages  the  con- 
viction that,  if  a  wise  course  is  followed 
in  these  times  of  emergency  and  the 
country  exerts  itself  with  deliberate 
energy  and  foresight  to  meet  situations 
which  do  not  solve  themselves  spMDn- 
taneously,  it  will  find  itself  later  in  a 
far  more  favourable  position  to  in- 
fluence its  internal  economy  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  reconstruction  of  inter- 
national economic  life  with  a  profound 
and  true  conception  of  its  national 
interests." 


ECONOMIC  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Argentina 

POTATO  CROP  ESTIMATE 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Com- 
mercial Attache  at  Buenos  Aires, 
writes  under  date  June  10,  1944,  that, 
according  to  a  report  of  the  Argentine 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  har- 
vesting of  the  potato  crop  has  been 
completed  in  the  Mar  del  Plata-Bal- 
carce  zone,  with  generally  good  yields. 
The  crop  which  was  planted  in  Feb- 
ruary is  being  dug  in  the  Rosario  Zone 
and  is  of  poor  quality,  due  to  attacks 
of  late  blight  and  damage  caused  by 
frosts  at  the  end  of  April,  Harvesting 
continues  in  the  Province  of  Mendoza, 
the  yields  being  below  normal,  due 
mainly  to  parasitic  attacks.  Results 
in  Rio  Negro  are  also  below  normal 
on  account  of  the  poor  quality  of  the 
seed  planted. 

The  second  official  estimate  of  the 
total  crop  is  1,421,000  tons,  of  which 
496,069  tons  is  from  the  early  plant- 
ings in  the  northern  provinces  (Tucu- 


man,  Salta,  etc.)  and  the  early  crops 
in  the  two-crop  zones. 

Brazil 

IRON  AND  STEEL  OUTPUT 

Brazil's  iron  and  steel  industry  in 
1943  produced  247,680  tons  of  pig  iron, 
184,325  tons  of  steel,  and  155,058  tons 
of  sheets,  reports  the  Foreign  Com- 
merce Weekly.  Four  producers  sup- 
plied 80  per  cent  of  the  total.  Exports 
of  iron  and  steel  were  only  nominal, 
but  exports  of  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures were  about  double  those  of 
1942. 

Chile 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  MINERAL  PRODUCTION 
IN  1943 

Compared  with  the  figure  for  1942, 
the  general  index  for  manufacturing 
production  in  Chile  for  1943  showed 
an  increase  of  6  per  cent,  it  is  reported 
by  The  Board  oi  Trade  Journal.  Pro- 
duction of  sugar  declined  by  20  per 
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cent,  glassware  by  11  per  cent,  coke  by 
9  per  cent,  paper  by  3  per  cent,  and 
woollen  and  worsted  goods  by  2  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  output 
of  cotton  piece-goods  rose  by  15  per 
cent,  knitted  goods  by  8  per  cent  and 
that  of  artificial  silk  goods  by  7  per 
cent.  Hemp  and  jute  production, 
which  increased  considerably  in  1942, 
remained  about  the  same  level. 

The  general  index  of  mining  produc- 
tion showed  a  small  decline  of  2  per 
cent  as  compared  with  1942.  Gross 
output  of  coal  was  at  the  record  figure 
of  2,277,000  tons,  w^hich  compares  with 
2,151,000  tons,  the  high  figure  of  the 
preceding  four  years,  while  the  pro- 
duction of  nitrate  for  the  nitrate  year 
ended  June  30,  1943,  was  1,297,788 
tons  as  against  1,362,694  tons  in  the 
1941-42  year. 

India 

AMMONIUM  SULPHATE  PLANT 

Plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
plant  in  India  for  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  approximately  360,000  tons  of 
ammonium  sulphate  arc  being  devel- 
oped by  the  Government  of  India,  it 
was  recently  reported  by  'The  Times 
of  India"  in  a  New  Delhi  despatch. 
Officials  of  a  British  firm  of  manufac- 
turers of  chemical  plant  have  been  in- 
vited to  visit  India,  study  conditions 
and  give  advice  on  the  plant  required 
and  its  w^orking. 

If  the  plant  is  set  up  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  as  already  developed, 
its  product  will  be  on  the  market  in 
the  middle  of  1946. 

It  is  estimated  that  India  could  ab- 
sorb about  tw^o  million  tons  of  this 
fertilizer  a  year. 

Iraq 

DEVELOPMENT    COMPANY  PROPOSED 

The  Government  of  Iraq  is  reported 
to  be  considering  the  formation  of  a 
company  with  capital  of  £20,000,000 
to  assist  in  the  country's  agricultural 
and  industrial  development.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  proposed  company  would  be 
largely  subscribed  by  the  Iraq  Agri- 
cultural Bank.     It  is  also  reported 


from  Iraq  that  a  committee,  including 
experts  from  the  British  Embassy  and 
the  United  States  Legation,  is  being 
set  up  to  facilitate  imports  from  Bri- 
tain, the  United  States  and  India. 
Representatives  of  other  countries 
w^ould  be  invited  to  attend  meetings 
of  the  committee. 

South  Africa 

SHEET  GLASS  PLANT  PLANNED 

Erection  of  a  sheet  glass  plant  in 
South  Africa,  probably  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, under  the  aegis  of  the  Industrial 
Development  Corporation,  is  planned 
by  a  well-known  company  in  this  field, 
according  to  a  recent  South  African 
newspaper  report.  The  report  stated 
that  local  sheet  glass  distributors  have 
been  advised  that  the  company  hopes 
to  have  the  plant  in  operation  before 
the  end  of  1946. 

CORRI'GATED  CARDBOARD  CONTAINERS 

Since  rationalization  of  the  Union's 
corrugated  cardboard  containers  indus- 
try, which  was  formed  in  August,  1942, 
into  the  War  Emergency  Containers 
Pool,  by  the  Controller  of  Paper,  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  country's 
war  effort  has  been  achieved,  states  a 
bulletin  of  the  Director-General  of 
Supplies,  forwarded  by  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Johannesburg. 
Then  the  country  was  faced  with  the 
problem  of  providing  alternative  con- 
tainers for  suitable  packaging  for  prod- 
ucts, because  of  the  falling-off  in  the 
supply  of  timber. 

Steps  w^ere  taken  to  merge  the  six 
manufacturers  of  corrugated  cardboard 
containers  in  the  Union  into  one  co- 
ordinated body.  The  objects  were  to 
supply  at  uniform  rate,  at  all  centres 
in  the  Union,  standardized  containers 
for  the  requirements  of  the  canning 
and  dairy  industries,  to  collate  the  re- 
quirements of  the  industry  in  raw 
materials  from  overseas,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  controlled  distribution  organiza- 
tion. 

The  results,  it  is  claimed,  have 
fully  justified  these  steps.   In  the  eight 
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months  from  December,  1942,  to  July, 
1943,  the  industry  manufactured  more 
than  5,000,000  cases  for  the  packing 
of  South  African  products.  Of  this 
quantity  more  than  1,000,000  were 
standardized  jam  and  butter  cases. 
The  remainder  were  used  for  the  trans- 
port and  packing  of  fish,  condensed 
milk,  syrup,  canned  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. 

In  addition  the  industry  provided 
more  than  2,500,000  cases  for  the  pack- 
ing and  transport  of  footwear,  clothing 
and  other  commercial  products. 


The  manufacture  of  these  containers 
entailed  the  use  of  more  than  6,000 
tons  of  raw  materials.  The  value  of 
imports  by  the  industry  during  1943, 
in  liner  boards,  was  £206,555. 

The  pool  has  entered  into  commit- 
ments for  the  first  quarter  of  1944  to 
supply  approximately  2,000,000  cases 
for  the  packing  of  jam,  butter,  fish, 
condensed  milk,  syrup  and  any  parcels 
for  prisoners-of-war  through  the  Red 
Cross.  Containers  for  other  essential 
commercial  uses  are  also  being  manu- 
factured. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  3,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  July  3,  1944,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  June  26,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  ^Montreal 

Omci 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 
June  2G            July  3 

Bank  E 

Great  Britain .  . 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 



United  States. 

 Dollar 

1 .0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies .  Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

Free 

.2757 

.2753 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0509 

.0569 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4J 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

.7307 

Controlled 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.5879 

.5879 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

EcvDt  ..  ..Pound  riOO  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

 Pound 

4.8666 

U 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 
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Argentina 

J  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache.  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne.  C.l.     (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)    Cable  address, 
'  Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Eraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562; 
for  other  letters — Apartado  1618,  Bogota.  Office — Ediiicio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Venezuela,  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

French  North  Africa 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Economic  Adviser,  Office  of  the  Representative  of  Canada  to  the 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  48  boul.  Saint-Saens,  Algiers,  French 
North  Africa.  Address  for  letters  (at  domestic  rates) — Canadian  Mission,  Algiers, 
c/o  D.P.S.,  Ottawa.    Cable  address,  Stadojcona. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  (Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 
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Mexico 

C.  S.  BisSETT,  Commercial  Secretery,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,-  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St,  John's.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  AucklaiKi. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letfters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address.  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liver-pool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.    (Territory  covers  Sootland.)  Cable 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  British  Empire  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center.   (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan 
Avenue.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  Edmond  Cloutier,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1944. 
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HOUSING  PLANS  FOR  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND 

By  R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  St.  John's 
1.  Commission  Findings  and  Recommendations 


With  the  possible  exception  of  Hali- 
fax, there  is  probably  no  city  or  town 
in  Canada  where  the  housing  shortage 
at  present  is  so  acute  as  it  is  in  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland.  The  census  in 
1935  showed  the  city  to  have  roughly 
40,000  inhabitants.  While  no  census 
has  been  taken  in  recent  years,  the 
number  of  ration  books  issued  in  the 
area  to-day  is  82,000.  Even  before 
this  striking  increase  in  population, 
the  city  of  St.  John's  was  definitely 
short  of  housing  accommodation. 

A  recent  survey  showed  approxi- 
mately 5,700  families  in  4,600  houses, 
and  an  average  of  8-3  persons  per 
dwelling  in  the  city  area.  While  armed 
forces  out  of  barracks  and  wives  and 
dependents  of  servicemen  constitute 
some  of  these  families,  they  are  not 
an  important  factor.  Assuming  that 
5,000  civilians  will  leave  St.  John's 
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when  the  war  ends,  the  situation,  al- 
though relieved  to  some  extent,  would 
still  be  serious. 

Destruction  by  Fires 

St.  John's  has  been  very  largely 
destroyed  by  fire  on  a  number  of  occas- 
ions and  after  each  conflagration  the 
chief  concern  has  been  to  provide  im- 
mediate shelter  for  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  population  as  possible. 
Haste  in  construction  being  more  im- 
portant than  durability  or  beauty, 
many  of  the  houses  were  put  up  with 
the  object  of  providing  temporary 
shelter  only.  Actually,  however,  many 
of  these  buildings  became  ''per 
dwelling  places.  In  add^t*^I"buil^ 
stopped  far  short  of  ido^  requirements 
as  many  families  c(iiitinued  to  line 
under    the    over-cro|^dpd  J  gRpdit^qn^^i^ 
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that  were  thrust  upon  them,  either 
because  they  could  not  afford  to  build, 
or  because  they  were  satisfied  to  con- 
tinue as  they  were. 

Fires  demolished  the  major  portion 
of  the  city  in  1816,  1817,  1839,  1840, 
1846,  and  lastly  in  1892.  The  last  fire 
was  the  one  which  most  drastically 
affected  modern  St.  John's.  It  oc- 
curred during  the  month  of  July,  after 
a  dry  hot  spring.  A  high  wind,  coupled 
with  a  break-down  in  the  water  sup- 
ply, enabled  a  fire  which  started  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  assume 
such  proportions  in  two  hours  that  all 
attempts  to  cope  with  it  were  aban- 
doned. The  estimated  property  dam- 
age at  that  time  was  $20,000,000  ;  1,700 
dwellings  were  destroyed  and  11,000 
people  were  left  homeless. 

While  there  are  no  outstanding  ruins 
as  reminders  of  the  fire,  the  city  still 
suffers  from  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
the  frame  dwellings  erected  to  meet 
the  crisis,  were  built  with  an  eye  to 
speed  of  erection,  rather  than  to  beauty 
or  utility,  and  that  these  dwellings  still 
stand. 

Findings  of  Housing  Commission 

Inadequate  housing  in  the  city  of 
St.  John's,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  existing  dwellings  are 
definitely  sub-standard,  has  led  to  con- 
stant agitation  for  housing  reform.  In 
May,  1942,  a  Commission  to  inquire 
into  housing  and  town  planning  in 
St.  John's  was  appointed.  This  Com- 
mission has  since  made  numerous  in- 
quiries and  published  interim  reports 
on  its  findings  and  recommendations. 
The  principal  objective  of  the  Com- 
mission was  to  recommend  a  scheme 
for  the  rehousing  of  a  portion,  and 
ultimately  of  the  whole,  of  the  poor 
and  the  low-income  families  of  the 
city. 

The  Commission  has  dealt  with  a 
number  of  aspects  of  the  housing  and 
general  building  situation  in  St. 
John's.  It  has  recommended  the  en- 
actment of  a  building  code  for  the  city, 
setting  up  standards  of  design  and  con- 


struction in  accordance  with  which  any 
new  structures  would  have  to  be 
erected.  It  has  further  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  city  architect  or 
a  panel  of  architects. 

The  Commission  attributes  the  low- 
grade  housing  in  St.  John's  largely 
to  the  poor  design  of  dwelling  both  in 
respect  to  appearance  and  internal  lay- 
out, to  crowded  and  disorderly  placing 
of  structures,  and  to  a  low  building 
code  which  permits  poor  construction 
standards  and  a  low  standard  of  re- 
quirements on  the  part  of  the  public; 
and  finds  it  due  partly  to  lack  of  means 
and  partly  to  lack  of  up-to-date  ideas 
and  of  a  knowledge  of  good  building 
principles  and  practice. 

Need  for  Direction  by  Architects 

The  Commission  has  also  criticized 
the  practice  of  building  without  the 
assistance  of  an  architect,  and  gener- 
ally aiming  at  cheapness  without  suf- 
ficient regard  to  durability.  On  top 
of  this,  it  states  that  there  has  been  a 
general  neglect  and  disregard  of  sur- 
roundings, including  outbuildings, 
fences  and  grounds. 

The  Commission  has  outlined  the 
duties  of  a  city  architect  or  a  panel  of 
architects,  as  proposed,  as  follows: 
(a)  To  inspect  and  report  upon  the 
plans  and  specifications  of  every 
building,  to  be  erected  within 
the  city  or  within  one  mile  out- 
side it. 

(6)  To  control  the  erection,  altera- 
tion and  repair  of  buildings  and 
see  that  plans  and  specifications 
are  followed. 

(c)  To  advise  home-builders  of 
small  means  as  to  their  plans 
and  specifications,  and  to  pre- 
pare a  number  of  standard 
plans,  elevations  and  specifica- 
tions of  small  houses,  copies  of 
which  shall  be  available  to  all 
small-home  builders;  a  nominal 
fee  not  exceeding  $10  to  be 
charged  for  this  service,  which 
would  include  free  copies  of 
plans  and  specifications. 
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(d)  To  maintain  a  library  of  pic- 
tures, plans,  models  and  illus- 
trated books  on  small-house  de- 
sign; and  to  see  that  every  pro- 
posing home-builder,  before  get- 
ting a  permit  to  build,  studies 
these,  and  to  use  his  (or  their) 
best  efforts  to  persuade  the 
builder  to  adopt  a  sound  and 
handsome  design  and  type  of 
construction. 

[e)  To  recommend  unsatisfactory 
buildings  for  condemnation. 

(/)  Generally  to  watch  the  city 
from  the  point  of  view  of  ap- 
pearance and  layout,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Council  reports  and 
suggestions  for  its  improvement. 
After  the  appointment  no  per- 
mit to  build,  alter  or  repair  shall 
be  granted  except  on  a  written 
report  from  the  architect. 

Proposed  Housing  Development 

The  Commission  recognized  the 
necessity  for  some  expansion  in  the 
.area  of  the  city  so  as  to  overcome  the 
current  congestion  and  has  made  the 
suggestion  that  temporary  regulations 
be  made  to  govern  all  the  area  between 
the  present  city  boundary  and  a  line 
one  mile  outside  the  boundary.  AVithin 
this  area,  no  permanent  structure 
should  be  erected  nearer  than  35  feet 
to  the  centre  line  of  any  street  or  road. ' 
In  the  case  of  more  important  roads, 
this  distance  should  be  increased  to 
40  feet.  The  object  of  this  regulation 
is  to  ensure  that  there  will  be  adequate 
room  for  proper  width  roads,  should 
any  of  the  land  in  question  be  required 
for  a  subsequent  housing  scheme. 

Essential  Framework 

In  January,  1944,  the  Commission 
submitted  its  fifth  interim  report  in 
which  it  stated  that  the  present  easy 
financial  situation  in  the  country  and 
the  wave  of  enthusiasm  regarding  bet- 
ter housing,  should  be  availed  of  so 
that  the  essential  frame-work  of  a  new 
suburb  could  be  undertaken  immedi- 
ately. By  ''essential  framework"  the 
Commission  had  in  mind  sewerage  and 
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water  services,  new  streets  and  roads 
and  the  arrangement  of  proper  trans- 
portation facilities.  This  framework, 
the  Commission  advised,  must  be  un- 
dertaken a  year  before  any  attempt  to 
provide  housing  on  a  large  scale  and 
before  any  urgent  need  for  post-war 
housing  arises.  Once  it  is  established, 
the  demand  for  houses  and  the  demand 
for  labour  can  be  satisfied  at  any  time 
by  a  well-balanced  expansion  on  a 
large  or  small  scale  as  the  occasion 
demands. 

It  was  not  anticipated  that  there 
would  be  any  large-scale  building  in 
1944,  although  it  was  recommended 
that  token  construction  should  be 
undertaken  more  or  less  along  experi- 
mental lines. 

The  Commission  selected  an  area  of 
ground  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  as 
an  ideal  building  site  and  submitted 
a  preliminary  report  on  the  cost  of 
supplying  the  essential  utilities,  such 
as  transportation,  water,  etc.,  and  then 
made  certain  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  expropriation  of  the  property 
involved.  The  area  in  question  con- 
tains a  total  vacant  frontage  equal  to 
about  1,292  building  lots  of  50  feet 
frontage  each  and  a  total  vacant  back 
or  interior  of  574  acres. 

Acquisition  of  Property 

The  Commission  discovered  that  most 
of  the  land  in  the  area  would  only  be 
sold  by  the  present  owners  at  prices  too 
high  to  enable  a  low-cost  housing  pro- 
ject to  be  proceeded  with.  The  Commis- 
sion examined  the  practice  of  a  Cana- 
dian life  insurance  company,  which 
does  not  treat  any  building  land,  except 
in  exceptional  circumstances,  as  being 
worth  for  loan  purposes  more  than 
about  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
building  upon  it.  For  example,  for  a 
house  costing  $3,500,  the  lot  should 
cost  approximately  $350,  which  is  the 
equivalent  for  a  50-foot  lot  of  $7  per 
foot.  Certain  sections  of  the  area 
selected  by  the  Housing  Commission  as 
ideal  for  suburban  development  con- 
tained lots  for  which  the  owners  were 
asking  $60  per  foot. 
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The  Commission  recommended'  that 
such  property  be  expropriated  by  the 
City  and  that  there  be  worked  out  a 
basis  of  expropriation  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  inflated  values 
now  being  asked  by  property  owners 
in  the  building  area  were  not  likely  to 
be  realized  for  a  period  of  thirty  years. 
On  this  basis,  and  discounting  values 
asked  progressively  at  4  per  cent  for 
from  one  to  thirty  years,  the  present 
value  of  the  property  is  brought  more 
in  line  with  what  is  necessary,  if  a 
low-cost  housing  scheme  is  to  result. 

Services 

The  Commission  suggested  that  a 
certain  amount  of  sewerage  work  be 
undertaken  in  the  proposed  area  im- 
mediately, expressing  the  view  that, 
while  it  is  not  desirable  to  put  in  a 
system  which  will  not  be  fully  required 
for  many  years  to  come,  enough  work 
should  be  undertaken  to  justify  the 
use  of  a  mechanical  trench  digger  and 
also  to  warrant  setting  up  an  organiza- 
tion to  produce  good  concrete  pipe  on 
a  considerable  scale.  The  initial  sewer- 
age program  should  provide  for  ac- 
commodating 1,200  houses,  together 
with  such  lines  as  are  necessary  to 
serve  existing  houses  in  the  building 
area. 

In  laying  out  new  streets  the  main 
roads  recommended  would  have  thirty- 
foot  heavy  tarvia  pavement,  concrete 
curbs  and  sidewalks,  and  a  grass  strip 
on  either  side,  under  which  water  and 
sewerage  pipes  would  be  laid.  This 
plan  would  obviate  cutting  up  the 
pavement  when  making  repairs  on  the 
water  and  sewer  lines.  The  total  right- 
of-way  would  be  sixty  feet.  Minor 


residential  streets  would  be  similar  to 
this  except  that  they  would  be  twenty- 
six  feet  wide  with  a  gravel  surface. 
Lanes  would  be  provided  between  the 
main  streets  to  take  care  of  power 
poles  and  to  provide  access  for  carts, 
etc. 

A  tree  planting  scheme  is  also  recom- 
mended for  all  streets,  with  trees 
spaced  at  35-foot  inter\^als. 

Cost 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  develop- 
ment, as  recommended,  is  $2,088,900, 
made  up  as  shown  in  the  table  below. 

The  price  of  the  houses  erected  in 
the  area  would  include  the  cost  of  land 
and  would  be  paid  in  the  pay-off  cost 
with  interest  system.  By  the  time 
2,400  houses  have  gone  into  the  area, 
there  would  be  in  course  of  payment 
at  interest,  2,400  lots  at,  say,  $350 
minimum  or  $840,000. 

The  present  time  is  not  opportune 
for  large-scale  building.  Evidence  in- 
dicates that  the  cost  of  residential 
building  is  75  per  cent  higher  than  be- 
fore the  war.  The  factors  in  this  are: 
high  cost  of  local  lumber;  higher  cost 
of  labour;  reduced  efficiency  of  labour 
owing  to  the  dilution  with  semi-skilled 
or  unskilled  men;  high  cost  of  all  im- 
ported materials.  Whereas  before  the 
war  a  good  small  house  could  be  built 
for  $3,500,  and  a  very  good  small  cot- 
tage for  about  $2,500,  the  same  houses 
built  to-day  would  cost  $6,125  and 
$3,375  respectively. 

The  building  scheme  properly  or- 
ganized could  effect  certain  economies 
because  of  the  size  of  the  operation  in- 
volved, while  any  improvement  in  the 
supply  position  of  raw  materials  should 
also  be  reflected  in  lower  prices. 

$674,000 


213,400 
73,000 


480.500 
500,000 
10,000 
50,000 
88,000 


Purchase  of  land  

Sewerage — 

Fixed  iitems    $  83,900 

Network  for  throe  initial  developments   129,500 


Water  lines  to  service  GOO  houses   

Streets  and  roads — 

New  main  street    $153,300 

Improvements  of  radial  roads   133,600 

Minor  streets  for  about  600  houses   193,600 


Initial  sum  for  house  construction 

Trees  and  landscaping   , 

Contingencies   

Engineering   
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The  Commission  recommended  that 
the  duty  on  certain  building  items, 
such  as  bathroom  equipment,  should 
be  reduced  so  that  these  necessities 
could  be  brought  more  in  line  with  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  pay  for  them. 
This  recommendation  on  the  part  of 
the  Commission  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  recent  reduction  in  the 
tariff  rates  on  certain  bathroom  and 
plumbing  fixtures. 

Limit  Initial  House  Building 

The  Commission  recommended  that 
in  1944,  100  houses  be  put  up  as  soon  as 
sewerage  connections  could  be  arranged. 
The  majority  of  these  would  be  of  the 
better  type,  costing  approximately 
$5,000  each.  There  would,  however,  be 


some  attempt  to  build  small  cheap  cot- 
tages, consistent  with  good  quality, 
with  the  provision  of  a  complete  bath- 
room. Such  houses  would  give  the 
Commission  a  good  idea  of  the  difificul- 
ties  that  might  be  expected  on  any 
large  schemes  subsequently  under- 
taken and  would  lay  the  ground-work 
for  the  1945  program. 

Privately  Built  Dwellings 

The  construction  of  private  dwellings 
within  the  area  covered  by  the  scheme 
was  also  planned,  and  every  encour- 
agement is  to  be  given  to  individuals 
who  may  wish  to  build  privately.  Any 
such  houses  must  however,  conform 
with  the  standards  set  by  the  City 
Architect. 


NEW  LUMBER  CONTROLS  IN  TILE  UNITED  STATES 

By  W.  D.  AVallace,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York 


The  War  Production  Board  has 
issued  Lumber  Control  Order  L-335, 
as  amended  June  23,  1944,  effective 
August  1,  1944,  which  establishes  com- 
plete controls  over  all  lumber  in  the 
United  States.  The  compile  revision 
of  L-335  sets  up  the  procedures  under 
which  sawmills  deliver,  distributors 
receive  and  deliver,  and  all  consumers 
receive  lumber.  The  order  actually 
puts  into  effect  the  Lumber  Require- 
ments Plan  which  was  devised  some 
months  ago. 

Principles  of  the  New  Order 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the 
new  lumber  control  order  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  The  order  establishes  complete 
control  over  all  lumber  produced,  with 
certain  very  minor  exceptions,  arid 
permits  sawmills  to  ship  lumber  only 
to  consumers  having  certified  orders 
or  to  distributors. 

2.  It  establishes  also  complete  con- 
trol of  lumber  in  the  hands  of  distri- 
butors, who  may  sell  lumber  only  on 
certified  orders  or  by  authorization 
received  in  the  form  of  War  Produc- 
tion Board  directives. 

10881— 2i 


3.  It  provides  for  quarterly  control 
of  the  uses  of  lumber  by  consumers. 
Such  control  permits  certificates  or 
War  Production  Board  directives  as  to 
use  to  be  issued  only  in  keeping  with 
anticipated  quarterly  lumber  produc- 
tion. 

Specific  Controls 

All  sawmills,  except  those  producing 
less  than  100,000  board  feet  of  lumber 
per  year,  may  deliver  lumber  only  to 
(a)  consumers  or  distributors  on  cer- 
tified orders,  (6)  to  other  sawmills  in- 
cluding concentration  yards  without 
certificates,  and  (c)  on  orders  specific- 
ally permitted  by  directives  of  the  War 
Production  Board. 

Distributors,  wholesaler  or  retailer, 
may  sell  lumber  from  their  inventories? 
only  on  certified  purchase  orders,  ex- 
cept in  such  cases  as  sales  are  per- 
mitted by  directions  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board. 

Distributors  may  buy  lumber  from 
sawmills  or  other  distributors  on  (a) 
certified  purchase  orders  which  they 
receive  from  consumers,  (6)  author- 
ization on  Form  WPB-3813  which  will 
permit  the  placement  of  certified  but 
unrated  orders  for  dealer  inventory 
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supplies,  (c)  authorization  by  War 
Production  Board  directive  (probably 
for  general  consumer  maintenance  and 
repair  lumber). 

Consumers 

The  order  s'ets  up  the  following  four 
classes  of  consumers: 

1.  Class  I  Consumer. — Class  I  con- 
sumer is  any  consumer  who  has  been 
granted  an  authorization  to  receive 
lumber  on  Form  WPB-3640:  namely, 
a  consumer  who  will  require  more  than 
50,000  board  feet  of  lumber  per  quarter 
for  all  purposes  except  (a)  resale;  (£>) 
mining  or  smelting  operations  for 
which  he  has  been  assigned  a  serial 
number  under  P-56;  (c)  operations 
directly  incident  to  the  discovery,  de- 
velopment, or  depletion  of  a  petroleum 
pool  as  authorized  by  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministrative Order  11;  (d)  farm  oper- 
ations for  which  he  may  get  lumber 
through  the  War  Food  Administration; 
and  (e)  construction  jobs  which  have 
heen  expressly  authorized  by  the  War 
Production  Board  or  the  National 
Housing  Agency  or  any  other  Federal 
agency  that  authorizes  construction  on 
behalf  of  the  War  Production  Board. 
This  class  of  consumer  will  receive 
authorization  from  the  Lumber  Branch 
of  the  War  Production  Board  to  pur- 
chase specific  board  footage  of  lumber 
in  the  third  quarter. 

2.  Class  II  Consumers. — There  are 
three  types  of  Class  II  Consumers: 
(a)  Users  who  w^ould  be  required  to 
file  Form  3640,  except  that  they  re- 
quire less  than  50,000  board  feet  of 
lumber  per  quarter,  (b)  Mining  and 
smelting  operators  assigned  serial 
numbers  under  Order  P-56,  as  well  as 
oil  operators  specifically  authorized  to 
buy  materials  by  Petroleum  Adminis- 
trative Order  11.  (c)  Consumers  who 
need  lumber  for  construction  jobs  ex- 
pressly authorized  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  or  other  Federal  agen- 
cies w^hich  issue  authorizations  for  con- 
struction. 

3.  Farmers. — The  War  Food  Admin- 
istration is  authorized  to  provide  rules 


and  regulations  providing  the  means 
for  procurement  of  lumber  for  farm 
purposes.  Certificates  will  be  issued  to 
farmers  through  dealers  by  State  and 
County  War  Boards  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  Emergency  Farm  Lumber 
Program,  w^hich  has  been  in  'effect  in 
many  states  for  the  past  nine  months. 
These  regulations  are  to  be  issued 
within  a  short  time. 

4.  All  Other  Consumers. — All  other 
consumers  are  industrial  plants  and 
business  enterprises  and  other  persons 
who  need  lumber  for  a  purpose  for 
which  no  rating  has  been  assigned  to 
buy  lumber  for  general  maintenance 
and  repair.  These  consumers  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  War  Production 
Board  directive  (Directive  No.  8)  allo- 
cating to  distribution  yards  a  certain 
board  footage  of  lumber,  which  can 
be  sold  to  these  consumers  in  the  third 
quarter  on  uncertified  and  unrated 
orders. 

Certifications 

Unless  a  directive  or  a  direction 
issued  by  the  War  Production  Board 
under  this  order  says  that  it  may  be 
done  in  some  other  way,  an  order  for 
lumber  may  only  be  certified  by  en- 
dorsing or  attaching  one  of  the  pre- 
scribed forms  of  certificates  on  the 
purchase  order,  sales  ticket,  or  other 
order  calling  for  the  delivery  of  lum- 
ber. Four  forms  of  certificates  have 
been  prepared  as  follows:  (a)  certifi- 
cate for  use  by  Class  I  and  Class  II 
consumers  on  rated  orders;  (5)  certifi- 
cates to  be  used  by  Class  I  consumers 
on  their  unrated  orders;  (c)  certificates 
to  be  used  by  distributors  in  extending 
customers'  certified  orders;  and  (d) 
certificates  that  must  be  used  by  dis- 
tributors who  get  lumber  authorized 
on  Form  WTB-3813  or  by  a  direction. 
This  certificate  w^ill  also  be  the  form 
used  by  retailers  that  get  lumber  to. 
serve  the  needs  of  the  "all  other  con- 
sumers' class  of  customer." 

Restrictions  on  the  Use  of  Ratings 

This  lumber  control  order  does  not 
assign  any  preference  ratings.  If  a 
consumer  has  a  rating  to  get  produe- 
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tion  materials  for  a  product,  he  may 
continue  to  use  that  rating  to  get  lum- 
ber to  be  incorporated  in  the  product. 
If  a  consumer  has  a  rating,  except  an 
AA-5  MRO,  to  get  lumber  for  main- 
tenance, repair,  or  operating  supplies 
(including  MRO  shipping  material  or 
dunnage),  he  can  also  continue  to  use 
that  rating  to  get  lumber  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

A  consumer  who  does  not  have  a 
rating  but  needs  on'e  to  get  lumber, 
may  get  it  in  the  same  way  as  a  rating 
for  any  other  material  (except  in  the 
case  of  farmers  who  get  a  rating 
through  the  War  Foods  Administra- 
tion). Persons  who  had  a  rating  to 
get  lumber  under  Order  M-208  may 
not  use  those  ratings  as  that  order  has 
been  revoked  as  of  August  1,  1944. 

Under  this  order  any  person  entitled 
to  use  a  preference  rating  to  get  lumber 
must  also  use  the  prescribed  certificate 
as  the  preference  rating  alone  is  not 
sufficient.  The  use  of  any  rating  as- 
signed by  a  certificate,  preference  rat- 
ing order,  or  regulation  is  subject  to 
any  restrictions  contained  in  the  in- 
strument assigning  it.  Also  persons 
using  ratings  to  get  lumber  must  com- 
ply with  the  general  applicable  restric- 
tions in  Priorities  Regulations  1,  3,  and 


11-B  and  CMP  Regulation  3,  and  with 
the  further  restrictions  contained  in 
this  order. 

No  person  who  has  an  AA-5  MRO 
rating  for  maintenance,  repair,  and 
operating  supplies  may  use  it  to  get 
lumber.  No  person  selling  lumber  may 
give  an  effect  to  such  a  rating. 

Uncertified  orders  may  not  be  rated. 
No  preference  rating  appearing  on  a 
lumber  order  will  be  valid  unless  the 
order  is  properly  certified. 

Summary 

Briefly  summarized,  the  lumber  con- 
trol order  says:  ''No  mill,  or  distribu- 
tors, can  ship  lumber  without  a  cer- 
tificate or  directive." 

The  new  order  places  the  dealer  in 
a  position  such  as  he  has  not  occupied 
during  the  war  period.  Dealers  will  be 
able  to  build  up  inventories  if  the  type 
of  business  being  handled  by  them  is 
essential  and  can  be  backed  up  by  cer- 
tificates from  the  industries  they  are  • 
supplying.  The  order  does  not,  ensure 
any  increased  lumber  production,  but 
it  does  ensure  a  proper  channeling  of 
the  lumber  from  mills  to  distribution 
yards  to  essential  war  uses. 

New  York,  June  SO,  1944. 


UNITED  STATES  EXPORTERS  GIVEN  SUBSIDY  RELIEF 

By  C.  H.  West,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York 


By  amendment  to  the  Second  Re- 
vised Maximum  Export  Price  Regu- 
lation, the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion has  ruled  that  an  exporter  of  a 
product  which  is  subsidized  in  domes- 
tic sales,  but  who  is .  not  entitled  to 
receive  such  subsidy  when  he  exports 
the  commodity,  may  increase  his  base 
price  otherwise  applicable  (which  may 
not  exceed  the  maximum  price  he 
might  charge  a  domestic  civilian  pur- 
chaser of  the  same  class)  by  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy. 

Likewise,  if  the  exporter  is  required 
to  refund  any  subsidy  or  similar  pay- 
ment made  to  him  by  the  Government 
in  respect  of  the  expoi/ed  commodity. 


he  may  increase  his  base  price  by  the 
amount  of  such  reimbursement.  The 
amendment  became  effective  July  5, 
1944. 

Although  the  only  commodities  im- 
mediately affected  are  dried  prunes, 
raisins  and  dried  beans,  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  has  stated  that 
any  other  commodities  which  are 
brought  under  the  same  subsidy  ar- 
rangement, will  be  ''similarly  treated 
in  so  far  as  it  concerns  export  price". 

Thus,  although  of  limited  use  now^ 
the  ruling  has  a  sweeping  scope  which 
will  apply  to  any  of  a  number  of  prod- 
ucts which  may  be  subsidized  on  the 
domestic  market. 
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The  domestic  regulation  applying  to 
dried  prunes  and  raisins  is  being  altered 
to  make  it  agree  with  the  above  pro- 
cedure, the  O.P.A.  announced. 

Formerly  packers  sold  to  exporters 
at  non-subsidized  prices.    Now  they 


are  required  to  sell  at  regular  domestic 
prices,  but  exporters  are  likewise  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  Government 
before  the  product  leaves  the  country. 
They  then  add  the  amount  of  this  re- 
imbursement to  their  domestic  prices. 


POST-WAR  ECONOMIC  POLICY  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

III 

By  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


Maintaining  Capital  Expenditure 

Following  is  an  outline  of  the  mea- 
sures by  which  the  United  Kingdom 
<jrOvernment  proposes,  as  part  of  its 
long-term  policy,  to  influence  the 
volume  of  capital  expenditure,  private 
and  public. 

In  ordinary  times  the  volume  of 
capital  expenditure  is  influenced  by 
movement  in  the  rate  of  interest.  If 
the  cost  of  borrowing  money  is  high, 
some  projects  which  are  not  profitable 
at  that  rate  will  be  held  back.  When 
it  falls  again,  those  projects  will  be 
brought  forward,  and  others  will  also 
be  taken  in  hand. 

For  some  time  after  the  end  of* the 
war  -  it  will  be  necessary,  as  already 
explained,  to  maintain  a  policy  of 
cheap  money.  Thereafter  the  possi- 
bility of  influencing  capital  expendi- 
ture by  the  variation  of  interest  rates 
will  be  kept  in  view.  The  experience 
gained  since  1931  of  co-operation  in 
this  field  between  the  Treasury  and 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  Joint 
Stock  Banks  will  make  it  possible  to 
operate  a  concerted  and  effective  mone- 
tary policy  designed  to  promote  stable 
employment. 

Monetary  policy  alone,  however, 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  defeat  the  in- 
herent instability  of  capital  expendi- 
ture. High  interest  rates  are  more 
effective  in  preventing  excessive  in- 
vestment in  periods  of  prosperity  than 
are  low  interest  rates  in  encouraging 
investment  in  periods  of  depression. 

The  Government,  therefore,  proposes 
to  supplement  monetary  policy  by  en- 
couraging privately  owned  enterprises 


to  plan  their  own  capital  expenditure 
in  conformity  with  a  general  stabiliza- 
tion policy.  The  larger  private  enter- 
prises may  be  willing  to  follow,  in  their 
own  interests,  the  example  set  by  the 
Government  in  the  timing  of  public 
investment  and  to  adjust  their  activi- 
ties accordingly. 

Use  of  Public  Investment 

Public  investment  can,  however,  be 
used  more  directly  as  an  instrument  of 
employment  policy. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  public 
capital  expenditure  is  undertaken  by 
the  central  Government,  by  far  the 
greater  part  being  within  the  province 
of  local  authorities  and  public  utility 
undertakings.  In  the  past,  capital  ex- 
penditure by  these  authorities  has  gen- 
erally followed  the  same  trend  as  pri- 
vate capital  expenditure;  it  has  fallen 
in  times  of  slump  and  risen  in  times 
of  boom,  and  has  tended  therefore  to 
accentuate  the  peaks  and  depressions 
of  the  trade  cycle. 

In  the  future,  government  policy 
will  be  directed  to  correcting  this  sym- 
pathetic movement.  It  should  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Government  to  maintain 
the  stability  of  public  investment  when 
private  investment  is  beginning  to  fall 
at  the  onset  of  a  depression.  But  this 
may  not  be  enough;  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  general  employment  it  is 
desirable  that  public  investment  should 
actually  expand  when  private  invest- 
ment is  declining  and  should  contract 
in  periods  of  boom. 

There  are,  however,  practical  limits 
to  the  extent  to  which  government 
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action  can  produce  swings  in  public 
investment  to  offset  such  swings  in 
private  investment  as  it  cannot  pre- 
vent. Thus,  a  large  part  of  the  capital 
expenditure  of  public  authorities — for 
example  on  housing,  schools,  and  hos- 
pitals— is  dictated  by  urgent  public 
needs,  the  satisfaction  of  which  cannot 
readily  be  postponed  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  employment  policy.  And  in 
the  other  direction,  the  Government 
could  not  compel  substantial  accelera- 
tion of  the  capital  programs  of  these 
public  authorities  without  much  more 
power  of  direction  than  it  now  pos- 
sesses. 

There  are,  therefore,  limits  to  the 
policy;  but  within  those  limits  the 
Government  believes  that  it  can  in- 
fluence public  capital  expenditure  to 
an  extent  which  will  be  of  material 
value  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
employment. 

Procedure  Proposed 

The  procedure  which  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  has  in  mind  is 
as  follows:  All  local  authorities  will 
submit  annually  to  the  appropriate  de- 
partment their  program  of  capital  ex- 
penditure for  the  next  five  years.  These 
programs  will  then  be  assembled  by  an 
appropriate  co-ordinating  body  under 
Ministers  and  will  be  adjusted  upward 
or  downward,  in  the  light  of  the  latest 
information  on  the  prospective  em- 
ployment situation.  If  this  entails  a 
slowing  down  of  programs,  adequate 
powers,  through  the  withholding  of 
loan  sanctions  or  grants,  are  ready  to 
hand.  If  it  entails  an  acceleration,  the 
Government  will,  by  granting  loan 
sanctions  or  otherwise  facilitating  fin- 
ance, bring  forward  projects  which 
otherwise  might  have  had  to  wait  for 
a  later  opportunity. 

The  Government  is  considering  the 
lines  on  which  this  procedure  can  be 
applied  to  the  programming  of  capital 
expenditure  by  public  utility  com- 
panies. 

The  machinery  thus  envisaged  will 
enable  the  Government  to  set  each 
year  a  target  for  the  whole  volume  of 
public  works  in  the  succeeding  year. 


Reduction  of  Time-lag 

In  order  that  public  investment  may 
be  more  quickly  mobilized  to  redress 
the  balance  of  private  investment,  the 
Government  also  intends  to  seek  means 
of  reducing  the  time-lag  which  ordin- 
arily intervenes  between  a  decision  to 
imdertake  public  capital  expenditure 
and  the  actual  start  of  the  work.  Speed 
here  is  crucial. 

Finally,  forward  planning  may  have 
to  be  carried  down  to  the  industries 
which  supply  the  primary  needs  of 
public  investment.  Much  time  would 
be  saved  if,  in  those  capital  industries 
which  are  most  subject  to  fluctuations 
and  are  the  first  to  be  affected  by  an 
increase  in  public  investment,  attention 
has  been  given  beforehand  to  the ' 
quickest  ways  of  switching  production 
from  the  types  of  article  needed  for 
private  investment  to  the  types  re- 
quired for  those  forms  of  public  invest- 
ment which  stand  highest  in  priority 
on  the  reserve  list  of  public  works. 

The  Government  believes  that  in 
the  past  the  power  of  public  expendi- 
ture, skilfully  applied,  to  check  the 
onset  of  a  depression  has  been  under- 
estimated. The  whole  notion  of  press- 
ing forward  quickly  with  public  ex- 
penditure when  incomes  were  falling 
and  the  outlook  was  dark  has,  natur- 
ally enough,  encountered  strong  re- 
sistance from  persons  who  are  accus- 
tomed, with  good  reason,  to  conduct 
their  private  affairs  according  to  the 
very  opposite  principle.  Such  resist- 
ance can,  however,  be  overcome  if 
public  opinion  is  brought  to  the  view 
that  periods  of  trade  recession  provide 
an  opportunity  to  improve  the  per- 
manent equipment  of  society  by  the 
provision  of  better  housing,  public 
buildings,  means  of  communication, 
power  and  water  supplies,  etc. 

Maintenance  of  Consumption  Expenditure 

If,  despite  such  efforts,  there  are 
still  swings  in  capital  expenditure,  with 
consequent  fluctuations  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  people  engaged  in  the  industries 
producing  capital  goods,  such  as  the 
iron  and  steel  industry,  the  incomes  of 
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persons  engaged  in  making  clothing, 
wireless  sets  and  oth^r  goods  for  con- 
sumption will  also  be  lowered.  These 
persons  in  turn  will  reduce  their  rate 
of  consumption  of  food  and  other 
goods,  and  thus  the  influence  of  the 
original  swing  in  investment  will  be 
rapidly  transmitted  through  the  whole 
range  of  industries. 

Another  line  of  defence  must  be 
created  against  this  progressive  de- 
generation of  the  state  of  trade  by  in- 
fluencing the  community's  expenditure 
on  consumption.  Here  again  speed 
will  be  essential.  The  ideal  to  be 
aimed  at  is  some  corrective  influence 
which  would  come  into  play  automatic- 
ally— on  the  analogy  of  a  thermostatic 
control — in  accordance  with  rules  de- 
termined in  advance  and  well  under- 
stood by  the  public. 

Variation  in  Insurance  Contributions 

For  this  purpose  the  Government, 
after  examining  a  number  of  methods, 
favour  the  adoption,  when  settled  con- 
ditions return,  of  a  scheme  for  varying 
in  sympathy  with  the  state"  of  em- 
ployment, the  weekly  contribution  to 
be  paid  by  employers  and  employed 
under  the  proposed  new  system  of 
social  insurance.  The  standard  rate  of 
contribution  would  be  assessed  on  the 
basis  of  a  forecast  of  the  average  level 
of  unemployment,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
keep  the  social  insurance  fund  in  bal- 
ance over  a  number  of  years.  But  the 
rate  of  contribution  actually  levied 
would  exceed  the  standard  rate  at 
times  when  unemployment  fell  below 
the  estimated  average  level  and  would 
be  less  than  the  standard  rate  at  times 
when  unemployment  exceeded  this 
average. 

The  effect  of  this  scheme  would  be 
that,  above,  a  certain  level  of  unem- 
ployment, a  rise  of  two  points  in  the 
unemployment  percentage  would  de- 
crease by  an  average  of  £500,000  a 
week  the  total  of  the  social  insurance 
contributions  paid  by  workers  in  em- 
ployment, apart  from  the  correspond- 
ing reduction  in  the  costs  of  employers. 
This  would  substantially  augment  the 


purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  em- 
ployed workers,  and  the  additional 
money  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  many 
millions  of  people  would  help  to  main- 
tain demand  for  consumers'  goods, 
thereby  offsetting,  at  least  in  part,  the 
decline  in  the  expenditure  of  those  who 
had  lost  their  employment.  This 
maintenance  of  purchasing  power 
would  reduce  substantially  the  varia- 
tions in  total  expenditure  and  employ- 
ment. 

A  plan  of  this  kind  is  in  no  way  in- 
consistent with  the  contributory  basis 
of  the  social  insurance  scheme. 

A  scheme  for  varying  social  insur- 
ance contributions  would  be  an  inap- 
propriate remedy  for  the  type  of  un- 
employment which  is  likely  to  arise  in 
the  transition  period.  While,  there- 
fore, the  plan  and  any  necessary  quali- 
fications of  it  will  be  drawn  up  in  de- 
tail, it  will  not  be  put  into  operation 
until  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the 
immediate  post-war  years  have  dis- 
appeared. 

Tax  Rates  and  Deferred  Credit* 

The  Government  has  also  examined 
a  number  of  other  devices  for  influenc- 
ing the  volume  of  consumption,  such  as 
the  variation  of  rates  of  taxation  and 
the  incorporation  of  some  system  of  de- 
ferred credits  as  a  permanent  feature 
of  national  taxation.  Since  after  the 
war  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  national  iticome  will  have  to  be 
taken  in  taxes,  it  is  clear  that  relatively 
small  variations  in  rates  of  taxation, 
whether  effected  by  deferred  credits  or 
otherwise,  will  have  a  significant  effect 
on  the  purchasing  power  available  to 
the  public  and  so  on  employment. 

Deferred  credits  are  preferable  to 
any  system  of  direct  variation  which, 
apart  from  its  other  disadvantages, 
would  come  into  operation  more  slowly 
than  an  effective  policy  demands.  If 
experience  should  show  that  the  varia- 
tion of  social  insurance  contributions 
was  of  value  in  keeping  employment 
steady  at  a  high  level,  but  that  another 
instrument  for  operating  upon  the 
volume  of  consumption  was  also  desir- 
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able,  it  might  well  become  a  matter 
for  consideration  whether  in  prosper- 
ous times  rather  more  taxation  should 
be  raised  than  was  necessary  for  the 
budget  requirements  of  the  year  and 
that  excess  treated  as  a  credit  repay- 
able to  the  taxpayers  in  bad  times. 

These  measures  would  operate  by 
increasing  the  purchasing  power  in  the 
hands  of  consumers.  There  is  also 
the  possibility  that  the  Government 
might  directly  sustain  employment  in 
consumer  goods  industries  by  placing 
orders  at  a  time  when  the  normal  de- 
mand for  their  products  was  flagging. 

National  Finance 

None  of  the  main  proposals  con- 
tained in  the  White  Paper  involves 
deliberate  planning  for  a  deficit  in  the 
national  budget  in  years  of  sub-normal 
trade  activity.  A  policy  of  low  interest 
rates  is  helpful  rather  than  otherwise 
to  the  budget.  Any  action  which  can 
be  taken  to  improve  foreign  balance 
works  in  the  same  direction.  The  de- 
sign€d  variations  in  the  capital  posi- 
tion of  the  social  insurance  fund  will 
not  affect  the  revenue  budget. 

Financial  inducements  to  public 
authorities  to  expand  capital  expendi- 
ture will  mainly  take  the  form  of  an 
annual  grant  towards  meeting  recur- 
rent charges  on  the  loans  raised,  and 
their  burden  will  consequently  be 
spread  over  a  long  period.  Moreover, 
the  success  of  measures  designed  to 
stabilize  the  national  income  and  pre- 
vent cyclical  depressions  will  have  the 
effect  of  ironing  out  budget  deficits 
which  are  normally  associated  with 
severe  depression. 

Much  of  the  public  capital  expendi- 
ture by  public  authorities  which  has 
been  described  is  likely  to  be  remun- 
erative in  the  commercial  sense  and 
will  amortize  itself. 

Reduction  of  Dead-weight  War  Debt 

Nevertheless  the  general  growth  of 
public  indebtedness  needs  to  be 
watched  from  a  central  standpoint. 
As  a  result  of  tv/o  wars  within  one  gen- 


eration, the  national  debt  is  now  ex- 
t]'emely  large,  both  absolutely  and  in 
relation  to  the  national  income.  What- 
ever problems  may  arise  from  the 
growth  of  productive  or  semi-produc- 
tive debt,  they  will  be  mitigated  if 
the  country  can  move  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible into  a  state  of  affairs  in  which 
an  effective  reduction  can  be  made 
from  year  to  year  in  that  part  of  the 
public  debt  which  is  a  dead-weight  war 
debt. 

The  policy  of  steadily  decreasing  the 
dead-weight  debt,  while  other  forms  of 
debt  are  increasing,  does  not  mean  a 
rigid  policy  of  balancing  the  budget 
each  year  regardless  of  the  state  of 
trade.  At  the  same  time,  to  the  extent 
that  the  policies  proposed  in  this  Paper 
affect  the  balancing  of  the  budget  in 
a  particular  year,  they  certainly  do  not 
contemplate  any  departure  from  the 
principle  that  the  budget  must  be  bal- 
anced over  a  longer  period. 

Establishment  of  Central  Economic  Staff 

In  submitting  proposals  for  an  ex- 
tension- of  state  control  over  the  volume 
of  employment,  the  Government  recog- 
nizes that  it  is  entering  a  fieid  where 
theory  can  be  applied  to  practical 
issues  with  confidence  and  certainty 
only  as  experience  accumulates  and  ex- 
periment extends  over  untried  ground. 
It  will  be  pioneering  work  and  lessons 
w^ill  be  learned  from  experience. 

The  Government  intends  to  estab- 
lish on  a  permanent  basis  a  small 
central  staff  qualified  to  measure  and 
analyse  economic  trends  and  submit 
appreciations  of  them  to  the  Ministers 
concerned. 

Co-operation  of  Government  and  Industry 

The  success  of  the  Government's 
policy  wili  depend  on  the  skill  which  is 
shown  in  putting  general  ideas  into 
day-to-day  practice.  It  is  therefore 
vital  for  it  to  obtain,  more  fully  and 
much  more  quickly  than  it  has  in  the 
past,  exact  quantitative  information 
about  current  economic  movements. 
Without  this,  informed  control  would 
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be  impossible  and  the  central  staff 
which  it  is  proposed  to  set  up  would 
be  left  to  grope  and  flounder  in  uncer- 
tainty. The  Government  appeals  to 
industry  to  join  with  it  in  a  task  which 
is  essentially  co-operative ;  for  only  in- 
dustry can  provide  the  statistical  in- 
formation required,  and  only  a  central 
authority  can  classify  and  analyse  in- 
formation drawn  from  the  country  as 
a  whole. 

Statistics  Required 

Following  are  the  principal  classes 
of  statistics  (in  addition  to  those  avail- 
able before  the  war)  which  must  be 
obtained  for  the  efficient  operation  of 
an  employment  policy: 

1.  Statistics  of  employment  and 
unemployment,  including  quarterly 
or  monthly  statements  of  present 
and  prospective  employment  in  the 
main  industries  and  areas  in  the 
country,  based  on  returns  from  em- 
ployers. 

2.  Regular  information  relating  to 
savings,  projected  capital  expendi- 
ture by  public  authorities,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  private  industry. 

3.  An  annual  census  of  production 
showing  the  structure  of  the  main 
groups  of  industries  in  the  preceding 
year,  including,  inter  alia,  details  of 
the  quantity  and  value  of  output, 
stocks  and  work  in  progress. 

4.  Monthly  figures  of  production, 
consumption  and  stocks,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, figures  of  orders  on  hand,  based 
on  sample  returns  obtained  periodic- 
ally throughout  the  year  from  large 
firms,  trade  associations,  and  public 
institutions. 

5.  Annual  and  quarterly  estimates 
of  foreign  capital  movements  and 
balance  of  foreign  payments. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  develop  the 
annual  A¥hite  Paper  on  National  In- 
come and  Expenditure  by  providing  a 
much  more  complete  analysis  than  has 
hitherto  been  possible  of  the  constitu- 
ent parts  of  the  country's  total  ex- 


penditure. In  particular,  direct  esti- 
mates will  be  made  of  the  various  types 
of  capital  expenditure  and  the  various 
sources  of  savings.  This  will  be,  in 
effect,  the  capital  budget  of  the  nation's 
wealth. 

Possibility  of  Fresh  Approach 

In  conclusion  the  Government  be- 
lieves that,  once  the  war  has  been  won, 
the  country  can  make  a  fresh  approach, 
with  better  chances  of  success  than 
ever  before,  to  the  task  of  maintaining 
a  high  and  stable  level  of  employment 
without  sacrificing  the  essential  lib- 
erties of  a  free  society. 

In  framing  these  proposals,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  had  in  mind  the  more 
general  aim  of  securing  for  the  nation 
the  most  effective  use  both  of  its  man- 
power and  of  its  material  resources. 
That  aim  can  be  achieved  only  if  the 
whole  productive  power  of  the  nation 
is  employed  efficiently ;  it  is  not  enough 
that  it  should  be  employed. 

The  United  Kingdom  Government 
therefore  seeks  to  achieve  both  work 
for  all  and  a  progressive  increase  in 
the  economic  efficiency  of  the  nation, 
as  joint  elemente  in  a  growing  national 
power  to  produce,  to  earn,  and  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  increased  well-being. 


brazil's  exports  of  manufactures 

According  to  official  statistics,  the 
total  value  of  Brazil's  exports  of  manu- 
factured articles  amounted  to  Cr.$l,- 
717.840,000  in  1943  as  compared  with 
Cr.$369,091,000  in  1941  and  Cr.$47,- 
600,000  in  1939.  Exports  of  textiles 
rose  in  value  from  Or. $3 1,523 ,000  in 
1939  to  Cr.$l,292,658,000  in  1943, 
accounting  for  the  major  part  of  the 
total  gain  in  the  four-year  period.  The 
values  of  other  principal  manufactured, 
articles  exported  in  1943  were:  tires 
and  inner  tubes,  Cr.$186 ,994,000;  other 
rubber  manufactures,  Cr.$37,979,000; 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products, 
Cr.$73,250,000;  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures, Cr.$30,560,000. 
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WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 

From  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  Daily  Bulletin 


With  a  billion-bushel  wheat  crop  in 
sight  in  the  United  States  and  a  prom- 
ising outlook  for  the  wheat  harvest  in 
Canada,  apprehension  regarding  wheat 
supplies  for  the  crop  year  1944-45  has 
been  largely  dispelled.  The  winter 
wheat  crop  is  presently  being  harv^ested 
in  the  United  States,  and  early  returns 
confirm  the  large  estimat-e  of  produc- 
tion. The  Canadian  crop,  however, 
has  quite  a  long  way  to  go  and  has 
still  to  face  the  critical  period  of 
growth,  but,  as  matters  now  stand,  the 
general  situation  is  good. 

It  is  much  too  soon  to  interpret 
Canadian  conditions  in  terms  of  bushels 
but,  with  a  substantial  increase  in 
wheat  acreage  this  year,  maintenance 
of  present  crop  prospects  could  only 
mean  better-than-avcrage  production 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  Canadian 
farmers  expressed  their  intention  to 
increase  wheat  acreage  by  nearly 
4,000,000  over  the  1943  seeded  area, 
but  actual  acreage  seeded  will  not  be 
known  until  figures  are  compiled  for 
release  in  an  official  report  on  July  21. 

Both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
will  have  sizeable  carryover  stocks  of 
old  wheat  on  July  31,  when  the  current 
crop  year  closes  and,  if  crops  of  better- 
than-average  proportions  are  obtained 
on  this  continent,  North  America 
will  again  be  in  a  position  to  maintain 
its  large  live-stock  population  and  con- 
tribute liberally  to  export  shipments 
during  the  coming  twelve  months. 

The  Southern  Hemisphere  countries 
of  Australia  and  Argentina  are  busy 
seeding  their  new  wheat  crops  for  har- 
vest in  November-December  this  year. 
Both  expect  to  show  some  increase  in 
acreage  as  compared  with  a  year  ago 
and  both  report  generally  favourable 
seeding  conditions.  The  drought  in 
parts  of  Australia  has  been  relieved  to 
some  extent,  but  the  lack  of  fertilizer 
is  an  unfavourable  factor  in  the  Aus- 


tralian picture.  Some  fertilizer  is  being 
imported  from  South  Africa,  and  the 
shortage  may  yet  be  overcome. 

In  the  Old  World,  crop  conditions 
appear  still  to  be  generally  favourable. 
The  British  growers  are  reported  to 
have  seeded  3,000,000  acres  to  wheat 
for  the  1944  harv^est,  or  nearly  double 
the  pre-war  average,  and  although  the 
spring  was  unusually  dry,  there  are  no 
serious  complaints  about  the  condition 
of  the  new  wheat  crop.  Prospects  in 
neutral  countries,  principally  Eire, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Turkey,  are  fav- 
ourable on  the  w^hole.  Both  Spain  and 
Portugal  report  recent  improvement, 
but  both  countries  are  likely  to  remain 
on  an  import  basis  for  the  crop  year 
1944-45. 

The  position  in  occupied  countries 
appears  also  to  be  favourable,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Roumania  w^here 
growth  is  backward  and  the  deficiency 
of  fertilizer  is  evident  in  many  of  the 
fields.  The  harvest  in  North  Africa  is 
believed  to  have  yielded  a  fair  surplus, 
and  this  can  probably  be  used  for 
feeding  the  people  in  Italy.  The  south 
Italian  crop  will  also  be  available  to 
the  United  Nations  instead  of  the 
Nazis.  This  is  largely  a  durum  wheat 
area.  There  is  a  further  threat  to  the 
food  supplies  of  the  Nazis  in  1944  with 
the  Allies  driving  up  through  northern 
Italy,  where  a  large  crop  is  usually  pro- 
duced, and  now  attacking  in  France, 
where  the  harvest  has  commenced  in 
southern  areas. 

In  India,  where  a  wheat  crop  of  some 
387,000,000  bushels  has  recently  been 
gathered,  there  still  appears  to  be 
shortage  of  supplies.  Conditions  are 
not  as  critical  as  they  were  a  year  or 
so  ago  but  it  is  expected  that  imports 
will  continue  to  be  necessary  and  food 
supplies  will  be  generally  tight  over 
the  next  year. 
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POST-WAR  DEMAND  FOR  MOTOR  CARS 

From  The  Economist 


The  British  motor  industry  will  have 
the  opportunity  after  the  war  of  be- 
coming one  of  the  world's  great  sup- 
pliers of  private  cars,  of  enjoying  a 
period  of  expansion  and  prosperity 
such  as  it  has  never  enjoyed  before. 
The  opportunity  will  arise  from  the 
heavy  replacement  demand,  from  the 
prospective  growth  in  the  number  of 
potential  car-owners  throughout  the 
world,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  the  only 
two  major  countries  besides  Great  Bri- 
tain that  are  likely  to  resume  produc- 
tion fairly  quickly  and  on  a  large  scale. 
The  size  of  the  replacement  demand 
alone  will  be  enormous.  In  Great  Bri- 
tain the  greater  part  of  the  pre-war 
stock  of  cars,  numbering  some  two 
million,  is  likely  to  be  worn  out;  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  eight  million 
cars  in  use  before  the  war  outside 
North  America  and  Great  Britain  will 
still  be  serviceable.    North  America, 


whose  stock  of  cars  was  nearly  thirty 
million  in  1931,  will  also  be  faced  with 
a  heavy  replacement  demand.  Even 
the  United  States,  with  its  capacity  for 
organizing  large-scale  production — in 
1941  it  produced  3f  million  cars — 
would  require  several  years  to  meet  its 
own  and  the  rest  of  the  world's  replace- 
ment demand,  let  alone  the  demand 
arising  from  the  growth  in  the  number 
of  potential  car-owners.  The  British 
motor  industry  will  therefore  enjoy  not 
merely  a  large  home  market  but  it  will 
also  have  the  opportunity  of  partici- 
pating in  the  world  market  to  an  extent 
never  achieved  before  and  of  develop- 
ing an  export  trade  substantially  bigger 
than  in  1938,  when  the  total  value  of 
private  cars  and  chassis  shipped  abroad 
was  only  £7^  million.  But  unless  the 
industry  takes  swift  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  it  will  pass,  and  it  may 
never  recur. 


EUROPE  DEPENDS  ON  CHEAP  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

From  The  Economist 


At  the  beginning  of  this  war  Euro- 
pean countries  had  found  no  solution 
for  the  smouldering  agricultural  crisis 
that  affected  with  varying  intensity 
one  country  after  another.  The  farmers 
in  European  countries  are  mainly  pea- 
sant proprietors;  but  most  of  the  land 
is  still  concentrated  in  big  estates. 
This  is  true,  not  only  of  highly  indus- 
trialized Germany,  but  also  of  Poland 
and  Hungary.  In  the  south-east,  Bul- 
garia is  the  peasant  country  par  excel- 
lence, like  Denmark  in  the  west.  But 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
peasant  in  south-eastern  countries  and 
the  peasant  in  Denmark,  who,  before 
the  war,  manufactured  bacon,  butter 
and  eggs,  for  export,  using  the  cheap 
cereals  and  oilseeds  imported  from 
overseas  for  feeding  stuffs.  In  the  east 
and  south-east,  the  peasant  plot  is  still 
worked  as  a  self-sufficient  unit  chiefly 
for  subsistence.    Consumption  is  fre- 


quently near  the  starvation  line,  and 
the  amount  of  marketable  produce  sold 
in  exchange  for  absolutely  necessary 
commodities  varies  with  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  climate  and  weather.  If  the 
peasants  in  eastern  and  south-eastern 
Europe  were  to  increase  their  consump- 
tion to  the  minimum  recognized  by 
scientific  research,  the  export  surpluses 
of  most  of  the  agricultural  products 
would  disappear. 

The  experience  of  this  war  has  again 
proved  that  the  agricultural  production 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  as  a  whole 
is  insufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
peoples  living  on  it.  The  predomin- 
antly agricultural  countries  in  the  east 
and  south-east  have  been  unable  to 
replace  the  former  imports  of  agricul- 
tural products  from  overseas.  In  other 
words,  the  industrialized  peoples  of  the 
Continent  still  depend  essentially  on 
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cheap  agricultural  raw  materials  and 
processed  agricultural  products  and 
fruit  from  outside  Europe.  Every 
country  that  has  entered  the  stage  of 
industrialization  has  experienced  the 
^ame  change  in  diet.  The  high  per- 
centage of  carbohydrates  provided  by 
cereals  and  root  crops,  typical  in  the 
peasant  diet,  declined,  and  foodstuffs 
containing  proteins,  fats  and  vitamins 
formed  a  steadily  increasing  part.  The 
most  suitable  diet  for  industrialized 


populations  is  now  recognized  every- 
where as  a  mixed  diet  in  which  pro- 
teins, fats  of  all  kinds,  vegetables  and 
fruit  are  predominant.  Climatic  con- 
ditions vary  this  diet  slightly,  but  the 
basic  composition  remains  the  same. 
Rye,  the  standard  cereal  in  the  flat 
lands  of  northern  Europe,  has  a  low 
protein  content  and  has  lost  its  im- 
portance as  a  bread  cereal  compared 
with  wheat,  which  contains  more  pro- 
tein. 


ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Brazil 

RECORD  VALUE  FOR  1943  TRADE 

Both  imports  and  exports  in  1943 
rose  to  the  highest  values  in  national 
currency  ever  recorded,  according  to 
statistics  relating  to  Brazil's  external 
trade  for  that  year  issued  by  the 
Federal  Council  of  Foreign  Trade. 
These  statistics  show  the  value  of  im- 
ports at  6,073  million  cruzeiros  as 
compared  with  4,644  and  5,514  million 
cruzeiros  in  1942  and  1941  respectively, 
and  that  of  exports  at  8,729  million 
cruzeiros  as  compared  with  7,500  and 
6,725  million  cruzeiros  respectively. 
The  favourable  trade  balance  in  1943 
was  thus  Cr.$2,656  million  as  against 
Cr.$2,856  million. 

While  the  value  of  external  trade  was 
at  a  record  level,  the  volume  of  imports 
in  1943  was  31  per  cent  below  that  of 
1939  and  the  volume  of  exports  35 
per  cent  lower.  The  average  value  per 
ton  of  imports  was  80  per  cent  higher 
in  1943  than  in  1939  and  the  average 
value  per  ton  of  exports  141  per  cent 
higher. 

Countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
supplied  88  per  cent  of  Brazil's  imports 
by  value  in  1943  as  against  84  per  cent 
in  1942,  and  took  70  per  cent  of  Brazil's 
exports  or  the  same  as  in  1942. 

Cuba 

LARGEST  SUGAR  CROP  SINCE  1929 

Cuba's  1944  sugar  crop  is  estimated 
at  5,500,000  short  tons,  which  will  be 
the  largest  crop  since  1929.  Including 


molasses  but  excluding  distilled  prod- 
ucts, the  total  value  of  the  crop  will 
be  in  excess  of  $300,000,000,  which 
compares  with  an  average  of  $130,000,- 
000  a  year  during  the  five-year  period 
1937-41. 

The  yields  of  cane  per  acre  in  the 
1944  crop  are  above  average.  They 
are  expected  to  reach  19  tons  as  against 
an  average  of  slightly  more  than  17 
tons  during  the  previous  eight  years. 
On  the  other  hand  the  sucrose  content 
of  the  1944  crop  is  slightly  below 
average. 

El  Salvador 

EXPORTS  OF  COFFEE 

Exports  of  coffee  from  El  Salvador 
during  1943  totalled  968,517  bags  (of 
60  kilos)  valued  at  $17,765,715— an 
increase  over  1942  of  10-5  per  cent  in 
volume  and  21-5  per  cent  in  value. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  accounted 
for  nearly  96  per  cent  of  total  ship- 
ments and  for  96  per  cent  of  the  value. 

The  value  of  coffee  exports  repre- 
sented 77  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
all  exports,  which  amounted  to  $23,- 
076,056. 

Newfoundland 

RISE  IN  RAILWAY  TRAFFIC 

During  1943  the  volume  of  freight 
carried  by  the  Newfoundland  Govern- 
ment Railway  was  double  that  of  1942, 
the  tonnage  rising  from  500,000  in  1942 
to  1,000,000  last  year.  Car  mileage 
was  approximately  7,500,000  and  the 
number  of  passengers  transported 
415,000.  The  latter  figure  compares 
with  a  pre-war  total  of  146,000. 
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South  Africa 

ALL-STEEL  RAILWAY  COACHES 

The  building  of  all-steel  passenger 
railway  coaches  may  be  undertaken  in 
South  Africa  when  supply  conditions 
permit,  according  to  recent  reports  in 
the  Union's  newspapers.  With  a  view 
to  replacing  the  present  wooden  coaches 
on  the  railways,  the  Ministry  of  Rail- 
ways and  Harbours  has  set  up  a  special 
committee  of  experts  to  study  the 
question.  Regarding  the  extent  of  such 
replacement,  the  news  reports  state 
that  the  only  all-steel  coaches  of  the 
South  African  railways  are  those 
comprising  the  Johannesburg  -  Cape 
Town  express,  known  as  the  "blue 
train",  the  operation  of  which  has  been 
suspended  for  some  time. 

United  States 

MOST  FERTILIZER  IN  PAPER  BAGS 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of 
fertilizer  shipped  in  the  United  States 
in  1943  was  put  up  in  paper  bags,  20 
per  cent  in  cotton  bags,  2  per  cent  in 
burlap,  and  the  remaining  18  per  cent 
in  used  bags,  according  to  a  statement 
of  the  National  Fertilizer  Association. 
The  quantity  shipped  in  bulk  was 
practically  nil. 

Fertilizer  for  export  was  shipped  both 
in  bulk  and  in  bags.  The  bags  used 
in  the  export  trade  usually  are  burlap, 
lined  with  paper. 

.  IMPORTS  OF  STRATEGIC  COMMODITIES 

The  value  of  deliveries  of  strategic 
commodities  bought  in  foreign 
countries  with  United  States  Govern- 
ment funds  under  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration's  public  procurement 
program  amounted  to  approximately 
$265,800,000  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1944,  according  to  an  FEA  announce-' 
ment.  The  monthly  average  of  $88,- 
600,000  for  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year  compares  with  $71,800,000 
for  the  second  half  of  1943  and  $63,- 
000,000  for  the  first  half. 

This  increase  in  the  value  of  public 
procurement  abroad  does  not  represent 
a  corresponding  decline  in  imports  for 
private  account.  In  fact,  a  number  of 
commodities  earlier  imported  by  FEA 


were  returned  to  private  trade  during 
the  second  half  of  1943  and  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year. 

Peru 

FOREIGN   TRADE   IN  1943 

Official  statistics  of  Peru's  foreign 
trade  in  1943  show  a  rise  in  the  value 
of  imports  to  449,366,000  soles  as  com- 
pared with  338,692,000  soles  in  1942, 
and  a  decline  in  that  of  exports  to 
460,318,000  soles  as  compared  with 
494,962,000  soles  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  result  was  a  favourable  visible 
trade  balance  of  10,952,000  soles  as 
against  156,270,000  soles  in  1942. 

While  the  value  of  Peru's  imports 
in  1943  increased  32  per  cent  over  1942,. 
the  volume  declined  about  2  per  cent. 
In  the  case  of  exports,  the  volume  was 
about  1  per  cent  lower  as  compared 
w^ith  a  decline  of  7  per  cent  in  value. 

Values  of  the  principal  imports  and 
exports  in  1943,  with  comparative 
figures  for  1942  within  parentheses, 
were  as  follows: 

Imports. — Machinery  and  vehicles, 
63,554,817  soles  (54,689,000) ;  textiles, 
72,889,948  soles  (53,933,406);  food- 
stuffs, 55,823,881  soles  (46,828,761); 
chemical  products,  50,268,164  soles 
(35,970,880);  metals,  etc.,  45,087,244 
soles  (30,040,251) ;  paints  and  oils, 
28,008,425  soles  (25,975,432);  paper 
and  stationery,  17,848,820  soles  (17,- 
939,698) ;  electrical  materials,  13,425,- 
992  soles  (10,881,192);  timber  and 
manufactures,  12,733,799  soles  (8,526,- 
595) ;  pottery,  glassware,  etc.,  10,438,- 
600  soles  (7,247,680) ;  hardware,  9,913,- 
546  soles  (6,017,425);  leather,  4,376,- 
526  soles  (1,889,877). 

Exports.— Ginned  cotton,  69,420,158 
soles  (52,867,894)  ;  copper  bars,  70,- 
524,934  soles  (75,961,254) ;  gold  bars, 
23,678,292  soles  (29,273,470);  other 
metallic  ores,  concentrates,  55,966,939 
soles  (34,971,097);  petroleum,  68,408,- 
961  soles  (85,616,175) ;  petroleum  by- 
products, 37,098,621  soles  (29,275,429) ; 
wool  (sheep,  alpaca,  etc.),  16,024,521 
soles  (11,033,576) ;  flax  and  hemp,  14,- 
131,466  soles  (18,147,858) ;  sugar,  74,- 
519,563  soles  (112,557,799). 
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DIRECTION  OF 'TRADE 

Imports  from  the  United  States  into 
Peru  increased  considerably  in  value 
in  1943  over  1942,  amounting  to  253,- 
558,000  soles  as  against  189,266,000 
soles.  Argentina  was  again  second  as 
a  supplier,  purchases  from  that  country 
rising  to  62,679,000  soles  as  compared 
with  42,262,000.  Imports  from  the 
next  four  suppliers  in  order  of  import- 
ance were:  Brazil,  35,655,000  soles 
(13,063,000)  ;  Great  Britain,  26,902,- 
000  soles  (18,611.000);  Chile,  23,595,- 
000  soles  (17,077,000);  and  British 
India,  10,027,000  soles  (15,876,000). 
Australia  was  in  seventh  place  at 
7,520,000  soles  as  against  only  14,000 
soles  in  1942,  and  Canada  in  eighth 
with  6,300,000  soles  as  compared  with 
9,032,000  soles  in  1942. 

The  United  States  was  also  the  lead- 
ing market  for  Peruvian  exports,  with. 
purchases  valued  at  195,584,000  soles 

TRADE  REGULATIONS 
Egypt 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TAX  ON  IMPORT  AND 
EXPORT  DUTIES 

Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Cairo,  reports  that 
an  Egj^ptian  decree,  effective  April  8, 
1944,  imposes  an  additional  tax  of  5 
per  cent,  calculated  on  the  total 
amount  of  import  or  -export  duties,  as 
well  as  on  the  inland  revenue  tax  in 
respect  of  products  of  the  soil  and 
local  industry. 

British  Honduras 

FOOTWEAR  DUTIES  CHANGED 

Mr.  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
writes  that,  effective  as  from  May  12, 
1944,  the  general  rate  of  duty  on  boots, 
shoes,  bootees,  overshoes,  slippers  and 
sandals  imported  into  British  Hon- 
duras, except  those  made  wholly  or 
partly  of  rubber,  balata,  guttapercha 
or  leather  with  rubber  soles,  and  except 
all  kinds  not  larger  than  adult  size 
No.  1,  has  been  altered  from  12^  per 


as  compared  with  198,683,000  soles  in 
1942.  Chile  was  again  in  second  place, 
shipments  to  that  country  being  valued 
at  103,019,000  soles,  a  decline  from 
132,722,000  soles  in  the  preceding  year. 
Next  four  markets  in  order  of  value 
were:  Great  Britain,  42,888,000  soles 
(28,248,000) ;  Australia,  24,692,000 
soles  (20,193,000) ;  Bolivia,  19,399,000 
soles  (24,616,000) ;  and  Uruguay,  14,- 
498,000  soles  (14,274,000). 

Uruguay 

IMPORT  VALUES,  1941-43 

Based  on  the  value  of  clearance  per- 
mits authorized,  imports  into  Uruguay 
in  1943  were  valued  at  U.S. $63 ,807,000, 
according  to  figures  released  by  the 
Export  and  Import  Control  Board.  For 
1942  and  1941  the  figures  were 
U.S.S63,662,000  and  U.S.$63,135,000 
respectively. 

AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 

cent  ad  valorem  plus  75  cents  per  pair 
to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  prefer- 
ential rate  remains  unchanged  at  12-^ 
per  cent. 

The  rates  on  leather  and  other  mate- 
rials imported  for  the  local  manufac- 
ture of  boots  and  shoes,  which  formerly 
were  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff  and  25  per 
cent  under  the  general,  have  also  been 
reduced  to  5  per  cent  and  10  per  cent 
respectively. 

Brazil 

DUTY  ON  WINDOW  GLASS 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  2108 
(June  24,  1944),  page  558,  regarding 
an  increase  in  the  Brazilian  duty  on 
window  glass  up  to  3*5  millimetres 
thick,  Mr.  L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial 
Attache  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  writes  that 
th'e  increase  also  applies  to  window 
glass  over  that  thickness.  The  mini- 
mum tariff  rate  on  window  glass  over 
3-5  millimetres  thick  is,  consequently, 
increased  from  1-30  to  2-60  cruzeiros 
per  kilogram  (from  about  3-35  to  6-7 
cents  per  pound)  legal  weight. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogrue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  cii".  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  10,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  July  10,  1944,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  July  3,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

July  3 

July  10 

Great  Britain. 

 Pound  4.866 

Buying 

S4  4300 

$4  4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

United  States. 

1.0000 

Buying 

1 . 1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

i!iioo 

l.'llOO 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

.3304 

Official 

.3304 

Free 

.2753 

.2742 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

3-4i 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

.7307 

Controlled 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.5879 

.5879 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

EffVPt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

4.5380 

Bid 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

3.5300 

3 

Bid 

3.5300 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

3.5440 

U 

Bid 

3.544(, 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache.  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne.  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  S9uth  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil  v 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Atta^^he,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 

2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Stkes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office- 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Eraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office— Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  (Dffice — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562; 
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TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

By  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London 


The  organization  'Tolitical  and 
Economic  Planning",  which  conducts 
enquiries  into  various  aspects  of  econ- 
omic life  in  the  United  Kingdom,  has 
recently  made  a  study  of  the  structure 
and  technique  of  legally  constituted 
trade  associations.  Considerable  public 
attention  has  been  given  to  their  re- 
port, which  discloses  that  in  numbers 
alone  the  growth  of  trade  associations 
has  been  phenomenal. 

Growth  in  Number 

In  1919  there  were  only  about  500 
trade  associations,  whereas  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  number  is  estimated  to 
be  as  many  as  2,500.  These  vary  from 
the  powerful  organizations  influencing 
the  destiny  of  a  great  industry  to  the 
body  with  a  much  more  limited  scope 
— from  the  British  Electrical  and 
Allied  Manufacturers  Association  to 
the  Association  of  British  Manufac- 
turers of  Needles,  Fish  Hooks  and 
Fishing  Tackle. 
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Opinion  regarding  the  significance  of 
these  developments  is  widely  divergent. 
In  some  quarters  trade  associations  are 
claimed  to  be  a  valuable  and  socially 
beneficial  instrument  enabling  the  ad- 
vantages of  industrial  independence  to 
be  combined  with  the  benefits  of  mu- 
tual co-operation,  while  others  take  the 
view  that  trade  associations  are  an 
influence  for  the  suppression  of  com- 
petition and  the  attainment  of  mon- 
opoly. 

Broadly  speaking,  trade  associations 
are  organizations  of  financially  sov- 
ereign business  enterprises  formed  to 
protect  and  advance  the  trading  inter- 
ests of  their  members.  The  trade  asso- 
ciation is  voluntary  to  the  extent  that 
firms  can  contract  in  and  out  more  or 
less  freely,  retaining  their  business 
autonomy  throughout.  By  joining, 
firms  do  not  me^c^d-tisin^^  into 
a  new  and  bi^jg^  oi^nSm^  '-^ 

As  a  rul^  trade  association  co"^s 
firms  whici  handle  a  particular  proQ- 
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uct  or  a  small  group  of  products  at  a 
particular  stage,  or  at  a  small  number 
of  successive  stages,  of  production  and 
distribution.  Legally  a  trade  associa- 
tion may  be  constituted,  either  as  a 
company  limited  by  guarantee,  or  it 
may  be  unincorporated  with  objects, 
regulations  and  by-laws.  Some  asso- 
ciations maintain  a  staff  of  a  hundred; 
others  may  not  have  one  full-time 
official. 

Functions  of  Trade  Associations 

The  objects  and  functions  of  trade 
associations  can  be  broadly  grouped 
into  three  categories:  technical,  ex- 
ternal relations,  and  conamercial. 

One  of  the  chief  activities  of  trade 
associations  in  the  technical  sphere  is 
co-operation  in  connection  with  stand- 
ardization, pooling  and  interchange  of 
patents  and  research. 

Associations  of  industrialists  co- 
operate with  the  British  Standards  In- 
stitution in  establishing  standards  with 
a  view  to  simplification,  elimination  of 
waste,  facilitation  of  production,  and 
tendering.  Standardization  is  often 
supported  by  a  special  certification 
mark  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Marks  Act.  Such  a  mark  is  required 
to  be  held  by  a  body  representative 
of  the  trade. 

Research  Associations 

Pooling  and  interchange  of  patents 
are,  in  some  cases,  arranged  through 
trade  associations  which  are  also  active 
supporters,  financially  and  otherwise, 
of  research  associations.  Most  research 
associations  were  established  with  gov- 
ernment encouragement  after  the  last 
war,  when  the  Department  of  Scientific 
and  Industrial  Research  was  allocated 
£1,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  subsid- 
izing research  associations  set  up  by 
private  industry. 

The  strength  of  research  associations 
differs  greatly  from  one  industry  to 
another.  In  general  they  are  most 
active  in  the  modern  mass-production 
industries,  such  as  the  electrical  engin- 


eering industry,  which  are  founded 
upon  scientific  research.  In  some  cases, 
however,  research  associations  also 
flourish  in  the  older  industries  such  as 
cotton,  where  the  British  Cotton  In- 
dustry Research  Association  spends 
about  £100,000  a  year. 

It  is  believed  that  the  main  support 
for  research  associations  comes  neither 
from  the  larger  nor  from  the  small 
firms  but  rather  from  the  medium- 
sized  firms.  The  very  large  firms, 
although  often  strong  supporters  for 
the  most  part,  maintain  their  own 
research  departments,  which  may 
spend  more  than  the  whole  association. 
The  smaller  firms,  on  the  other  hand, 
tend  to  regard  expenditure  on  research 
as  a  luxury. 

The  number  of  research  associations 
has  been  on  the  increase,  although  in 
many  quarters  it  is  thought  that  pro- 
gress has  been  too  slow.  There  was  a 
marked  expansion  in  the  two  or  three 
years  after  the  last  war,  but  there  has- 
been  no  further  great  increase  until 
recently.  At  present  there  are  27  grant- 
aided  associations  in  existence. 

Relations  with  the  Government 

The  conduct  of  discussions  and 
negotiations  with  government  depart- 
ments is  considered  to  be  the  most 
common  specific  object  of  trade  asso- 
ciations. Some  associations  were  even 
founded  at  the  request  of  government 
departments  to  establish  an  easy 
channel  of  communication  between  the 
latter  and  the  trade  concerned. 

Government  encouragement  has  been 
most  pronounced  in  war  time.  But  in 
peace  time  too  government  departments 
or  agencies  found  it  expedient  to  foster 
associations.  Thus  the  Import  Duties 
Advisory  Committee,  which  encouraged 
the  formation  of  associations  in  indus- 
tries requiring  tariffs,  considered  that 
the  granting  of  tariffs  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  should  be  linked  with 
the  kind  of  reorganization  of  the  in- 
dustry which  could  only  be  formulated 
and  carried  out  by  an  organization  em- 
bracing all  its  sections.    The  British 
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Iron  and  Steel  Federation  was  the 
direct  outcome. 

Whereas  only  a  few  associations 
were  started  under  government  stim- 
ulus, most,  if  not  all,  have  been  in 
touch  with  government  departments  at 
one  time  or  another-  In  peace  time  the 
main  issues  dealt  with  were  tariffs, 
taxation,  labour  questions  and,  of 
course,  representations  on  all  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  trade  or  industry. 
The  latter  includes  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties: informal  discussions  with  the 
Board  of  Trade  or  other  departments, 
the  submission  of  memoranda  and  peti- 
tions, evidence  offered  on  official  com- 
mittees of  inquiry,  and  representations 
to  Members  of  Parliament.  In  w^ar 
time,  trade  associations  are  in  contact 
with  government  departments  on  a 
much  larger  range  of  questions.  Some 
of  the  most  important  have  included 
allocation  of  materials,  concentration, 
the  limitation  of  supplies,  labour  direc- 
tion, price  control,  zoning,  utility 
specifications,  war-risk  insurance, 
standard  packings. 

At  present  trade  representations  to 
the  Government  are  increasingly  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  post-war 
policy.  Associations,  many  of  which 
liave  been  invited  by  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  make  their  views 
known,  have  urged  the  Government  to 
give  assurances  on  the  removal  of  cer- 
tain controls  found  irksome  by  the 
particular  trade,  on  the  disposal  of 
government-owned  plant  and  stocks, 
on  changes  in  fiscal  palicy,  on  demobil- 
ization, and  similar  issues. 

Co-operative  Advertising 

Co-operative  advertising  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  work  of  some 
trade  associations.  One  relatively 
small  association,  for  instance,  spent 
some  £40,000  in  a  single  advertising 
campaign  financed'  by  a  special  levy  on 
its  members,  while  expenditure  on  edu- 
cational services  is  common.  The 
organization  of  joint  shows  or  exhibi- 
tions is  a  fairly  usual  activity. 

There  has  recently  been  an  increase 
in  what  are  kriown  as  development 
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associations,  which  organize  co-opera- 
tive advertising  campaigns  and  dis- 
seminate educational  propaganda  by 
means  of  lectures,  film  shows,  exhibi- 
tions, trade  catalogues,  and  trade 
papers.  They  may  also  do  a  limited 
amount  of  research  in  order  to  find 
new  uses  for  a  given  product.  In  some 
cases  development  associations,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  command  sufficient  tech- 
nical authority,  require  members  to 
observe  certain  minimum  standards  of 
quality. 

Commercial  Activities 

As  regards  commercial  functions, 
there  is  a  distinction  between  non- 
regulative  and  regulative  activities. 

Under  the  first  group  come  the  main- 
tenance of  credit  bureaux,  machinery 
to  facilitate  the  collection  of  outstand- 
ing debts,  schemes  of  mutual  insur- 
ance against  bad  debts,  against  work- 
men's accidents  or,  occasionally, 
against  strikes  (although  this  is  a  func- 
tion more  commonly  assumed  by  em- 
ployers' federations),  schemes  to  assure 
the  return  of  packing  cases  and  bottles, 
and  market  research,  especially  in  ex- 
port markets. 

The  last  is,  perhaps,  the  highest 
form  of  co-operative  action  of  this 
kind,  since,  to  be  effective,  it  must  in- 
volve the  passing  on  of  information  of 
existing  trade  connections,  even  if  only 
to  the  secretariat  and  not  to  the  other 
firms.  It  is  sometimes  a  starting-point 
for  joint  selling  schemes,  or  at  least 
for  the  issue  of  joint  trade  catalogues 
or  joint  publicity  in  some  other  form. 

Joint  purchase  of  materials  repre- 
sents another,  although  far  less  com- 
mon, type  of  commercial  co-operation 
belonging  to  this  category.  Oecasion- 
ally  it  is  carried  out  by  a  normally 
constituted  trade  association,  but  in 
some  cases  it  is  done  by  a  special 
agency  established  as  a  company  lim- 
ited by  shares.  This  may  either  func- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  association  or 
on  behalf  of  a  number  of  otherwise 
quite  loosely  associated  or  unassoci- 
ated  individual  firms. 
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Price  Control 

The  second  group  of  functions  cov- 
ers: (a)  modification  of  price  com- 
petition; (5)  control  of  the  channels 
of  distribution;  (c)  regulation  of  pro- 
ductive activity;  and  (d)  centraliza- 
tion of  selling  activities. 

Only  in  very  few  cases  is  price  regu- 
lation listed  as  one  of  the  objects  of 
trade  associations.  It  appears  to  be 
relatively  rare  for  national  industrial 
associations  to  deal  with  price  arrange- 
ments, and  much  more  common  for 
sectional,  regional  or  local  associations, 
or  even  non-associated  groups  of  firms 
on  a  sectional  or  local  level,  to  settle 
these  matters  in  an  informal  way. 

A  number  of  associations  have 
adopted  uniform  methods  of  cost  ac- 
counting. This  arrangement  may  to 
some  extent  serve  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting under-cutting.  It  may  make 
it  more  unlikely  that  firms  will  quote 
prices  that  are  too  low  merely  because 
they  do  not  know  what  their  costs 
really  are  for  any  given  job,  or  how  to 
calculate  them  accurately. 

Although  there  are  no  known  cases 
where  members  of  an  association  have 
agreed  to  disclose  actual  costs  to  each 
other,  there  are  a  few  associations 
whose  members  pool  their  costs.  These 
are  then  independently  analyzed. 
Members  are  thereby  enabled  to  com- 
pare their  own  costs  with  the  average. 

Some  associations  require  their 
members  to  notify  the  secretariat  of 
price  quotations.  In  some  cases  there 
may  be  machinery  for  re-adjusting 
quotations  in  response  to  a  given 
tender  so  that  the  various  members 
take  turns  in  quoting  the  lowest  price 
and  in  obtaining  the  contracts.  This 
fairly  elaborate  scheme  really  amounts 
to  market  sharing  and  represents  a 
rather  highly  developed  form  of  com- 
petition control.  More  commonly  the 
secretariat  merely  circulates  its  list  of 
price  quotations  among  its  members 
and  these  revise  their  quotations  on  the 
basis  of  those  of  the  leading  firm  or 
firms  in  the  industry. 


Control  of  Distribution 

Distribution  control  has  long  be€n 
an  important  instrument  for  the  con- 
trol of  competition,  both  among  manu- 
facturers and  among  distributors.  On 
the  one  hand  devices  such  as  deferred 
rebates,  tying  contracts,  and  stop  lists 
serve  to  keep  distributive  channels 
open  to  certain  manufacturers  and  to 
close  them  to  ''independents".  On  the 
other  hand  they  serve  to  eliminate 
price-cutting  among  distributors  if  they 
are  also  combined  with  resale  price 
maintenance.  In  the  case  of  consumer 
goods,  they  are  usually  so  combined, 
since  it  is  often  in  the  interest  of  the 
manufacturers  that  distributors  should 
not  compete  by  cutting  their  margins 
to  the  point  at  which  it  becomes  un- 
profitable to  stock  the  products  in 
question. 

Export  Promotion 

One  of  the  purposes  of  some  associa- 
tions is  the  promotion  of  exports.  It 
is  thought  that  this  will  become  more 
prominent  with  th€  formation,  since 
early  in  1940,  of  some  280  export 
groups.  These  export  groups  will 
doubtless  be  a  useful  medium  for  con- 
ducting specialized  market  research 
and  overseas  publicity  schemes  and  for 
promoting  co-operative  marketing 
schemes. 

Since  they  are  largely  conterminous, 
if  not  identical,  with  the  various  trade 
associations  (by  whom  they  are  often 
staffed),  this  will  automatically 
strengthen  the  trade  association  move- 
ment. Already  the  setting  up  of  export 
groups  has  brought  firms  into  the  asso- 
ciation movement  which  had  previ- 
ously been  outside  and,  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  particular  point  of 
contact,  other  common  interests  will 
doubtless  be  discovered  and  developed. 

Public  Policy 

With  regard  to  public  policy  towards 
the  restrictive  activities  of  trade  asso- 
ciations, the  recent  government  state- 
ment on  post-war  economic  policy 
referred  to  the  intention  *'to  seek  power 
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to  inform  themselves  of  the  extent  and 
effect  of  restrictive  agreements  and  to 
take  appropriate  action  to  check  prac- 
tices which  may  bring  advantages  to 
sectional  producing  interests  but  work 
to  the  detriment  of  the  country  as  a 
whole".  This  appears  to  indicate  some 


measure  of  official  supervision  of  cer- 
tain trade  associations  in  the  interests 
of  the  consumer.  The  expansionist  and 
improvement  activities  of  associations- 
are  generally  recognized  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  interests  of  the  community 
as  a  whole. 


OVERSEAS  TRADE  OF  AUSTRALIA  IN  1942-43 

By  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Sydney 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  .1943,  wartime  restrictions,  an  analysis  of  the- 
the  total  value  in  British  currency  of  trading  position  in  relation  to  indi- 
Australia's  overseas  trade  was  £310,-  vidual  countries  cannot  be  given.  Witb 
352,000  (11,396,584,000),  which  was  an  the  exception  of  figures  for  gold,  silver- 
increase  of  £33,787,822  over  the  previ-  and  bronze  specie,  and  certain  essential 
ous  year's  total  of  £276,564,178.  war  materials,  however,  statistics  cov-^ 

Total  imports  were  valued  at  £212,-  ering  imports  and  exports  by  main 

107,000   ($954,481,500)    as  compared  classes  are  available  and  these  afford 

with  £149,356,000  in  1941-42,  an  in-  an  interesting  indication  of  the  trends 

crease  of  £62,751,000.    On  the  other  in  Australia's  trade, 

hand,  there  was  a  decrease  of  £28,-  The  table  shows  the  values  of  Aus- 

623,000  m  the  total  value  of  exports,  .tralia's  exports  and  imports  by  main 

which  amounted  to  only  £98,245,000  classes  during  the  years  1941-42  and 

($442,102,500)  as  compared  with  £127,-  1942-43. 

208,000  in  the  previous  year.  *  Exports 

As  in  the  last  few  years  there  was  ^ 

an  adverse  balance  of  trade,  amounting  (Values  of  exports  are  shown  in  the  following 

to  £113,862,000  as  compared  with  £22,-  paragraphs  in  Austrahan  currency;  £A1 

248  000  in  1941-42  equals  $3-5760  Canadian) 

Since  statistics  showing  the  direction  As  indicated  in  the  table,  there  was 

of  trade  are  still  unavailable  owing  to  a  marked  decrease  in  the  total  for.- 

Australian  Exports  and  Imports  by  Main  Classes 

Exports  Imporfe 

1941-42  1942-43  1941-42  1942-43 

Pounds  Australian  Pounds  Sterling 

Foodstuffs  of  animal  origin   27,980,804  23,445,379  804,512  843,054 

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin   19,833,310  16,343,822  5,377,590  6,347,938 

Spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors   2,646,009  1,320.689  345,403  152.094 

Tobacco    841,248  676,606  827,658  1,567,335 

Live  animals    114,172  56,757  32,011  6,313 

Animal  substances,  not  foodstuffs   64,523,111  48,168.960  764,212  623,142 

Vegetable  substances    511,484  542,766  *  * 

Apparel,  textiles  and  yarns   *  *  28,711,895  25,874,665 

Oils,  fats  and  waxes   *  *  t  f- 

Paints  and  varnishes   209,137  184,390  688,895  447,433: 

Stones  and  minerals    *  *  *  * 

Metals,  metal  manufactures  and  machinery  *  *  *  * 

Rubber  and  leather   *  *  *  * 

Wood  and  wicker   919,921  479,790  *  * 

Earthenware,  glass  and  stoneware   352,465  163,976  1,913,493  896,504 

Paper  and  stationery    444,700  476,574  3,804,193  2,046,177 

Jewellery  and  fancy  goods   145,651  39,458  756,926  468,805 

Optical,  surgical  and  scientific  instruments  306,791  382,451  1,898,957  1,654,649 

Drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers   1,514,666  1,106,004  *  * 

Miscellaneous    t  f  f  f 

Totals    159,328,498     123,052,435      149,355,797  212,106,701 

*  Figures  not  available  for  publication, 
t  Included  in  total. 
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1942-43,  which  amounted  to  £A123,- 
052,435  as  compared  with  £A152,328,- 
498  in  1941-42. 

For  national  security  reasons,  the 
publication  of  total  values  of  exports 
in  the  following  classes  is  not  per- 
mitted: apparel,  textiles  and  manufac- 
tured fibres;  oils,  fats  and  waxes; 
stones  and  minerals;  metals,  metal 
manufactures  and  machinery;  rubber 
and  leather;  and  miscellaneous. 

Of  the  classes  for  which  figures  are 
published,  the  largest  decrease  was  in 
exports  of  animal  substances,  not  food- 
stuffs, which  totalled  £A48,1G8,960  as 
compared  with  £A64,523,111  in  1941- 
42,  a  decline  of  £A16,354,151.  Exports 
of  greasy  wool  fell  to  £A37,694,261 
(£A47,831,780) ;  scoured  wool  and 
tops  to  £A6,623,927  (£A10,209,333)  ; 
rabbit  skins  to  £A1,986,198  (£A3,368,- 
644)  ;  and  sheepskins  to  £A1,386,418 
(£A2,140,613). 

Exports  of  foodstuffs  of  animal 
^origin,  the  next  largest  group,  were 
"valued  at  £A23,445,379,  showing  a  de- 
crease of  £A4,535,425  from  the  previ- 
ous year's  total  of  £A27,980,804.  There 
was  an  increase  in  exports  of  frozen 
lamb,  which  totalled  £A5,182,558  (£4,- 
498,081  in  1941-42),  but  decreases 
occurred  in  the  other  six  main  items, 
namely:  butter,  £A8,085,660  (£A8,124,- 
975)  ;  meat  preserved  in  tins,  £A3,238,- 
306  (£A4,550,344) ;  milk  and  cream, 
£A1, 858,137  (£A2,059,724) ;  cheese, 
f  Al,225,184  (£A1,428,118) ;  frozen 
beef,  £A580,745  (£A2,498,416) ;  and 
eggs,  £A384,731  (£A1, 165,442) . 

The  value  of  exports  of  foodstuffs  of 
^^egetable  origin,  third  in  order  of  size, 
amounted  to  £A16,343,822  as  compared 
't\^ith  £A19,833,310  the  previous  year, 
.a  decrease  of  £A3,489,488.  Values  of 
tlie  chief  items  in  this  group  were: 
wheat,  £A4,884,310  (£A4,644,793) ; 
wheaten  flour,  £A3,494,440  (£A4,191,- 
382);  raisins,  £A1,813,713  (£A1,958,- 
522);  biscuits,  £A1,215,065  (£A709,- 
916) ;  and  sugar,  £A1,001,353  (£A2,- 
636,430). 

Spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors  were 
exported  to  a  total  value  of  £A  1,320,- 
689  (£A2,646,009) ,  a  decline  of  £A1,- 


325,320,  decreases  occurring  in  all  items 
in  this  group,  as  follows:  ale,  beer, 
porter,  cider  and  perry,  £A633,307 
(£A1, 539,650)  ;  spirits  (beverages), 
£A390,339  (£A608,495) ;  wine,  £A297,- 
043  (£A497,864). 

Exports,  of  wood  and  wicker  were 
practically  halved,  totalling  only 
£A479,790  (£A919,921).  These  com- 
prised timber,  £A425,363  (£A722,525), 
and  wood  and  wicker  manufactures, 
including  furniture,  £A54,427  (£A197,- 
396) . 

Of  the  remaining  nine  classes  for 
which  figures  are  available,  increases 
were  shown  in  the  following  three: 
vegetable  substances,  £A542,766 
l£A51 1,484)  ;  paper  and  stationery, 
£A476,574  (£A444,700) ;  and  Optical, 
surgical  and  scientific  instruments, 
£A382,451  (£A306,791).  There  were 
decreases  in  the  other  six,  as  follows: 
drugs,  chemicals  and  fertilizers,  £A1,- 
106,004  (£A1,514,666) ;  tobacco, 
£A676,606  (£A841,248) ;  paints  and 
varnishes,  £A184,390  (£A209,137) ; 
earthenware,  glass  and  stoneware, 
£A163,976  (£A352,465) ;  live  animals, 
£A56,757  (£A114,172) ;  jewellery  and 
fancy  goods,  £A39,458  (£A145,651). 

Imports 

(Values  of  imports  are  shown  in  pounds 
sterling;  £1  equals  $4.47  Canadian) 

During  the  year  under  review  there 
was  an  increase  of  £62,750,904  in  the 
value  of  imports,  the  total  amounting 
to  £212,106,701  as  compared  with 
£149,355,797  in  the  year  1941-42,  when 
there  was  an  increase  of  £40,705,741 
over  the  total  for  1940-41. 

As  in  1941-42,  the  increased  value  of 
imports  in  1942-43  was  due  to  the 
operation  of  the  Lend-Lease  Agree- 
ment between  Australia  and  the  United 
States. 

Figures  for  imports  by  countries  of 
origin  are  also  not  published  for 
national  security  reasons  and  statistics 
on  the  total  values  of  imports  are  like- 
wise unavailable  for  the  following  com- 
modity groups:  vegetable  substances; 
oils,  fats  and  waxes;  stones  and  min- 
erals; metals,  metal  manufactures  and 
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machinery;  rubber  and  leather;  wood 
and  wicker;  drugs,  chemicals  and  fer- 
tilizers; and  miscellaneous. 

METALS,  METAL  ^L\NUFACTURES  AND 
MACHINERY 

Imports  in  this  group  are  shown 
under  two  sub-headings.  Figures  are 
published  for  a  few  of  the  items  in 
each. 

Machines  and  Machinery. — Imports 
of  other  electrical  machinery  and  ap- 
pliances were  valued  at  £1,892,797 
(£1.435,279) ;  covered  cable  and  wire, 
£1,014,423  (£1,029,423) ;  roller  and  ball 
bearings,  £804,392  (£588,894)  ;  dynamo 
electric  machines,  £559,206  (£58i,024) ; 
varn  and  textile-making  machinery, 
£352,270  (£574.971);  and  sewing 
machines,  £278,678  (£275,850). 

Metals  and  Manufactures. — Of  the 
items  for  which  figures  are  available, 
imports  of  tools  of  trade  amounted  to 
£1,165,262  (£927,715);  motor  cvcles, 
side-cars,  etc.,  £601,116  (£301,179); 
plated  ware  and  cutlery,  £426,389 
(£633,958);  cvcles  and  cycle  parts, 
£221,028  (£377,272);  lamps  and  lamp- 
ware,  £163,160  (£180,212) ;  wire,  £154,- 
595  (£99,448). 

VEGETABLE  SUBSTANCES 

Increased  figures  were  shown  for  lin- 
seed, £687,213  (£595,446)  ;  gums  and 
resins,  £587.561  (£584,922) ;  and  copra, 
£318,308  (£225,563).  Decreases  oc- 
curred in  pulp  for  papermaking,  £588,- 
451  (£852,276) ;  fibres  other  than  raw 
cotton  and  kapok,  £435,131  (£660,- 
166)  ;  and  tanning  substances,  £170,- 
659  (£255,327). 

OILS,   FATS  AND  WAXES 

There  were  decreases  in  imports  of 
fats  and  waxes,  £251,491  (£395,668); 
hnseed  oil,  £92  (£1,429) ;  and  olive  oil, 
£12  (£29,685). 

STONES  AND  MINERALS 

Under  this  heading  the  figures  re- 
leased are:  asphalt,  bitumen  and  pitch, 
£160.215  (£201,810) ;  stones  other  than 


abrasives,  £14.481  (£15,533) ;  and  other 
minerals,  £884,549  (£655,327) . 

RUBBER  AND  LEATHER 

This  group  comprises  two  sections: 
rubber  and  manufactures,  and  leather 
and  manufactures. 

While  the  total  value  of  imports  in 
this  group  is  not  available,  full  par- 
ticulars of  imports  in  the  second  sec« 
tion — leather  and  manufactures — have 
been  released.  These  totalled  £55,025, 
a  decrease  of  £77,297  from  the  previous 
year's  total  of  £132,322.  Imports  of 
leather  amounted  to  £28,904  (£58,764) 
and  of  leather  manufactures  to  £26,121 
(£73,558). 

Figures  for  total  imports  of  rubber 
manufactures  and  for  crude  rubber, 
rubber  waste,  masticated  rubber,  etc., 
arc  not  available.  Imports  of  pneu- 
matic and  other  rubber  tires  amounted 
to  £216,386  (£147,746) ;  boot  and  ap- 
parel elastic  and  rubber  thread,  £54,144 
(£235,499) ;  and  other  rubber  manu- 
factures, £28,298  (£108,881). 

WOOD  AND  WHICKER 

Under  this  heading  the  only  figures 
available  are  those  for  wood  and  wicker 
manufactures,  including  furniture, 
£87,475  (£167,161);  and  dressed  tim- 
ber, £56,491  (£82,711). 

DRUGS   AND  CHEMICALS 

The  value  of  total  imports  in  this 
group,  and  the  values  for  acids  and 
other  drugs  and  chemicals,  are  not 
available.  Imports  of  dyes  were  valued 
at  £512,397  (£613,890) ;  proprietary 
medicines,  £499,757  (£306,575);  fer- 
tilizers, £386,390  (£540,333)  ;  non- 
spirituous  essential  oils,  £147,795 
(£141,942);  and  insecticides,  washes 
and  dips,  £122,026  (£158,442). 

FOODSTUFFS    OF    ^^ETABLE  ORIGIN 

An  improvement  of  £970,348  was 
shown  in  the  total  imports  under  this 
heading,  which  were  valued  at  £6,347,- 
938  (£5,377,590).  The  leading  com- 
modity in  the  group  is  tea,  imports  of 
which  were  valued  at  £3,971,200  (£3,- 
919,448). 
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TOBACCO 

An  increase  of  £739,677  was  shown 
in  imports  under  this  heading,  the  total 
value  being  £1,567,336  as  against 
£827,658  in  the  previous  year.  Un- 
manufactured tobacco  was  the  prin- 
cipal import  with  a  value  of  £1,280,181 
(£745,874),  followed  by  cigarettes 
valued  at  £174,464  (£33,123) ,  and  man- 
ufactured tobacco  at  £112,329  (£47,- 
021). 

FOODSTUFFS  OF  ANIMAL  ORIGIN 

There  was  a  small  increase  of  £38,- 
542  in  this  group,  imports  totalling 
£843,054  as  compared  with  £804,512 
in  the  previous  year.  Of  interest  is 
the  improved  figure  for  fish  preserved 
in  tins,  imports  of  which  amounted  to 
£525,872  (£225,514).  Imports  of 
sausage  casings,  the  second  largest 
item,  declined  to  £115,075  (£345,865), 
and  those  of  fish,  fresh,  smoked,  potted 
and  concentrated,  to  £98,005  (£133,- 
647) ;  while  imports  of  potted  or  con- 
centrated meats  rose  to  £50,096  (£10,- 
885). 

APPAREL,  TEXTILES  AND  MANUFACTURED 
FIBRES 

Total  imports  under  this  heading 
•amounted  to  £25,874,665  as  compared 
with  £28,711,895  in  1941-42,  a  decline 
of  £2,837,230.  This  classification  is 
divided  into  three  sections. 

Apparel  and  Attire.  There  was  a 
decrease  in  this  section  of  £1,168,636, 
the  total  value  of  imports  amounting 
to  only  £775,410  as  against  £1,944,046 
in  the  previous  year.  An  increase  was 
shown  in  imports  of  trimmings  and 
•ornaments,  which  were  valued  at  £350,- 
013  (£299,288),  but  decreases  were 
shown  in  all  the  other  items.  Chief 
among  the  latter  were:  other  apparel 
and  attire,  £320,467  (£770,975) ;  gloves, 
£38.133  (£475,404);  buttons,  £34,070 
(£76,682);  boots  and  shoes,  £21,306 
(£50,236)  ;  hats  and  caps,  £4,333 
(£114,205). 

Textiles.  Imports  in  this  section 
totalled  £18,804,111  as  compared  with 


£20,847,161  in  the  previous  year,  a 
decline  of  £2,043,050,  which  was  largely 
due  to  a  fall  in  imports  of  carpets  and 
floor  coverings  to  £144,810  from  £1,- 
801,300  in  1941-42.  The  leading  item 
under  this  heading  was  cotton  and 
linen  piece-goods,  imports  of  which 
amounted  to  £8,052,190  (£7,923,903). 
Next  in  order  were:  piece-goods  of  silk, 
including  artificial  silk,  £4,152,761 
(£4,107,265);  canvas  and  duck,  £1,- 
416,794  (£901,112);  piece-goods  other 
than  those  already  mentioned,  also 
velvet,  woollen  and  lace,  £1,208,453 
(£1,114,032) ;  and  hessian  and  other 
jute  piece-goods,  £1,081,089  (£1,204,- 
182).  Imports  of  sewing  and  other 
cottons  were  valued  at  £672,394  (£693,- 
176)  and  those  of  towels  and  towelling 
at  £353,301  (£617,849). 

Yarns,  Manufactured  Fibres,  Etc. 
An  increase  of  £374,456  was  shown  in 
the  total  imports  in  this  section,  which 
amounted  to  £6,295,144  as  compared 
with  £5,920,688  in  1941-42,  but  de- 
creases occurred  in  the  two  main  items, 
namely,  corn  and  flour  sacks,  £2,236,- 
364  (£2,690,805)  and  artificial  silk 
yarns,  £1,044,853  (£1,351,188).  In- 
creases were  shown  in  cotton  yarns, 
£1,085,182  (£714,825);  woolpacks 
£855,405  (£504,162) ;  and  cordage  and 
twines,  £415,579  (£287,831). 

PAPER  AND  STATIONERY 

There  was  a  decrease  of  £1,758,016 
in  imports  under  this  heading,  the  total 
value  falling  to  £2,046,177  from  £3,- 
804,193  in  1941-42.  This  class  is  di- 
vided into  two  sections. 

Paper.  Total  imports  in  this  section 
showed  a  decline  of  £1,395,464,  amount- 
ing to  £998,598  as  against  £2,394,062  in 
1941-42.  Decreases  occurred  in  all 
items  except  parchment,  which  rose 
to  £146,278  (£130,872).  Imports  of 
writing  and  typewriting  papers  were 
valued  at  £194,179  (£263,079);  wrap- 
ping paper,  £122,392  (£241,268); 
printing  paper,  £116,634  (£1,077,006)  ; 
millboards  and  other  boards,  £58,882 
(£138,487);  other  papers,  £360,233 
(£543,350) . 
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Stationery.  Imports  under  this 
heading  totalled  £1,047,579  as  against 
£1,410,131  in  the  previous  year,  a  de- 
cline of  £362,552.  There  were  decreases 
in  all  items,  as  follows:  books  (printed) 
directories,  etc.,  £633,674  (£779,732); 
pens  and  pencils,  £109,192  (£145,437) ; 
price  lists,  catalogues,  circulars,  £14,- 
015  (£27,541)  ;  paperhangings  and 
wallpapers,  £329  (£66,999);  other 
stationery,  £290,369  (£290,422) . 

OPTIC.\L,  SURGICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
GOODS 

A  decline  of  £344,308  was  shown  in 
the  total  value  of  imports  under  this 
heading,  which  amounted  to  £1,554,649 
(£1,898,957).  Lower  figures  were  re- 
corded for  all  items  except  optical, 
meteorological  instruments,  etc.,  £238,- 
545  (£138,818).  Imports  of  surgical 
and  dental  instruments  were  valued  at 
£710,186  (£717,835);  films  for  cine- 
matographs, etc.,  £369,342  (£532,653) ; 
other  instruments,  £217,664  (£467,- 
600) ;  and  talking  machines,  phono- 
graphs, etc.,  £18,912  (£42,051). 

E-\RTHENWARE,  GL.\SS  AND  STONEWARE 

A  decrease  of  more  than  50  per  cent, 
amounting  to  £1,016,989,  occurred  in 
this  group,  the  total  value  of  imports 
being  only  £896,504  as  compared  with 
£1,913,493  in  1941-42.  Imports  of 
crockery  and  other  household  ware 
amounted  to  £411,220  (£740,709),  and 
of  glass  and  glassware  to  £333,036 
(£741,461). 

ANIMAL    SUBSTANCES,    NOT  FOODSTUFFS 

Arrivals  under  this  heading  had  a 
total  value  of  £623,142  as  compared 
with  £764,212  during  1941-42,  a  de- 
crease of  £141,070.  Imports  of  calf, 
cattle  and  horse  hides  and  skins  in- 
creased to  £315,507  (£154,396),  but 
decreases  occurred  in  the  import  values 
of  wool,  £64,709  (£113,996) ;  gelatine 
and  glue  of  all  kinds,  £17,735  (£21,- 


779) ;  raw  silk,  £13,266  (£89,019) ;  hair 
and  fibres,  £10,782  (£167,836). 

JEWELLERY  AND   FANCY  GOODS 

There  was  a  decrease  of  £288,121 
in  this  class,  the  total  value  of  imports 
amounting  to  only  £468,805  as  com-' 
pared  with  £756,926  in  the  previous 
year.  The  items  of  chief  interest  were: 
jpearls,  cameos,  etc.,  £177,610  (£107,- 
381)  ;  timepieces,  watches,  clocks,  etc., 
£155,993  (£253,287);  fancy  goods, 
other  than  articles  for  games  and  toys, 
£105,356  (£198,872). 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

Imports  in  this  classification  showed 
a  decrease  of  £241,462,  their  total  value 
being  £447,433  as  compared  with  £688,- 
895  in  1941-42.  Purchases  of  paints 
and  colours  totalled  £440,148  (£668,- 
933),  while  those  of  varnishes,  stains 
and  lacquers  amounted  onlv  to  £7,2'85 
(£19,962). 

SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS 

Imports  of  spirituous  liquors 
amounted  to  £152,094,  a  decrease  of 
£193,309  from  the  previous  year's  total 
of  £345,403.  The  chief  item  in  this 
class  is  whiskv,  imports  of  which  de- 
clined to  £107^527  (£299,780)  ;  gin  im- 
ports totalled  £11,501  (£20,552). 

MISCELLANEOUS 

As  earlier  noted,  the  total  value  of 
imports  in  this  group  is  not  available. 
Of  those  items  for  which  figures  have 
been  published,  goods  imported  per 
parcel  post  amounted  to  £416,049 
(£630,981) ;  articles  of  celluloid  and 
sheets,  £203,801  (£179,796) ;  brushware, 
other  than  household  vacuum  clean- 
ers, £19,081  (£62,166);  soap,  £9,487 
(£35,938) ;  bags,  baskets,  trunks,  etc., 
£9,373  (£119,692) ;  oilmen's  stores, 
£7,424  (£38,870)  ;  musical  instruments 
and  parts,  other  than  pianos  and  player 
pianos  and  parts,  £7,272  (£34,142); 
pianos,  £2,255  (£7,649)  ;  vacuum  clean- 
ers for  household  use,  £932  (£79,870). 

Sydney,  June  SI,  1944. 
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HOUSING  PLANS  FOR  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND 

By  R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  St.  John's 
II — Extent  of  Housing  Needs  and  Materials  Supply 

A  preliminary  study  of  information  than  houses  in  the  St.  John's  area, 

gathered  through  a  questionnaire  sub-  Such    a    situation    creates  "scarcity 

mitted  to  wage-earners,  indicates  that  value"  for  all  living  accommodation, 

accommodation  will  be  required  in  the  On  this  basis,  St.  John's  must  put 

following  proportions:  1  and  2  bed-  up  at  least  1,500  houses  in  order  to  get 
rooms,  20  per  cent;  3  bedrooms,  52;  4  ^^e  position  of  one  family  per  house, 
bedrooms,  21;  over  4  bedrooms,  7  per       However,   if    approximately  1,000 

cent.  houses  which  have  been  classed  as  un- 

British  and  United  States  housing  /f  habitation  are  pulled  down  H 
experts  suggest  that  the  ideal  position  ^  necessary  to  erect  at  least  2,500 

■s-       ?     •       ■  1.  J      1  in  order  to  provide  for  one  house  per 

regarding  housmer   is   reached   when  r     ^^  ^.i    xu         j.  j  i 

u    I  r  ±    r  -L  \  family. .  Consequently,  the  worst  dwel- 

about  5  per  cent  of  houses  are  vacant.  ^.      '^^^^^^         J^'^  ^^^il 

This  keeps  rents  and  and  prices  at  a  ^^^^^  2,500  houses  have  been  built  a 
reasonable  level  and  allows  the  tenant  situation  which  emphasizes  the  length 
to  shift  about.  In  such  a.  situation  the  of  time  required  before  any  worth- 
house  owner  will  get  a  fair  return  but  ^vhile  housing  scheme  can  be  corn- 
not  a  scarcity  value  for  his  house.  pleted.    In  all,  it  is  estimated  that 

3,000  new  houses  will  be  necessary  if 
Extent  of  Housing  Needs  the    community    is   to    be  properly 

housed. 

In  St.  John's  there  are  exactly  7,005 

dwellings   within   the   city   limits,   ac-  Condition  of  Existing  Housing 

cording  to  the  City  Assessor's  figures. 

The  Commission  examined  4,613  of  The  Commission's  survey,  as  already 

these  in  its  survey,  and  concluded  that  noted,   covered  4,613   houses,  which 

there  were  at  least  1,500  more  families  were  roughly  classified  as  follows: 

Class  A— Excellent   260 

Class  B— Good    736 

Class  C— Fair    1,867 

Class  D — Tolerable  but  poor,  and  better  replaced   1,000 

Class  E — Bad;  ought  to  be  eondenined  at  an  early  date   525 

Class  F — Very  bad;  ought  to  be  condemned  at  once   225 

A  further  description  of  these  six  E.  Bad  slum:  11-4  per  cent;  44  per 

classifications,    the    proportion    each  cent  water  and  sewerage  and 

forms  of  the  total  houses  surveyed,  0-08  per  cent  bath, 

and  an  analysis  of  their  bathing  and  jr.  Wrecks  of  houses:  4-9  per  cent; 

sanitary  facilities,  follows:  21  per  cent  water  and  sewerage 

A.  Luxury:  5-6  per  cent  of  total;  and  0-4  per  cent  bath. 

100  p^r  cent  bath  and  sewerage.        ^^^^  33        ^^^^  j^^^^^ 

B.  Good:   15-9  per  cent;  100  per    ^mined  were  in  the  semi-slum  or  slum 

cent  bath  and  sewerage.  ^j^gg    Over  50  per  cent  had  no  bath- 

C.  Fair  to  poor:  40-5  per  cent;  99-9    tubs.    Since  the  poorest  houses  con- 

per  cent  water  and  sewerage  and  ceived  by  the  Housing  Commission 
38-5  per  cent  bath.  would  include  a  complete  bathroom, 

D.  Semi-slum:  21-7  per  cent;  92-8    with  hot  and  cold  water,  modern  lay- 

per  cent  water  and  sewerage  and  out,  a  firm  foundation,  and  some  de- 
10  per  cent  bath.  gree  of  insulation,  it  becomes  apparent 
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that  any  people  moving  into  the  hous- 
ing area  would  automatically  secure 
accommodation  better  than  65  per  cent 
of  the  population  enjoy  to-day. 

This  would  ^automatically  create  a 
social  problem*  since  the  better  class 
workingman  would  not  be  among  the 
first  to  be  moved  and  would  find  him- 
self in  poorer  accommodation  than  his 
less  competent  neighbour.  Further- 
more, he  would  be  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  contributing,  through  taxa- 
tion, to  the  maintenance  of  conditions 
for  others  which  he  could  not  obtain 
for  himself.  This  condition  would  be 
only  temporary  as  the  authorities 
would  hope  so  to  improve  living  stand- 
ards that  all  substandard  homes  would 
ultimately  be  replaced  by  more  modern 
ones. 

Management  of  Development 

The  Commission  suggests  the  forma- 
tion of  a  St.  John's  housing  corporation 
which  would  manage  all  properties  on 
behalf  of  the  city,  everything  to  be 
developed  in  accordance  with  the 
master  plan  when  required.  This  cor- 
poration would  undertake  and  control 
the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs,  hedges, 
the  decoration  of  open  spaces  and  the 
development  of  parks,  recreational 
grounds  or  other  municipal  amenities 
in  the  area. 

Supply  of  Building  Materials 

Since  the  housing  project,  in  its  later 
stages  particularly,  would  be  in  part 
an  employment  measure,  the  general 
policy  would  be  to  secure  as  large  a 
portion  of  the  building  materials 
locally  as  possible.  Sawmills  in  New- 
foundland would  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  bulk  of  the  joists  and  rough 
lumber  for  frame  construction.  A  tariff 
of  $8.25  per  1,000  feet  would  reserve 
this  market  for  local  timbers  almost 
exclusively.  The  position  would  be  the 
same  with,  dressed  lumber  on  which 
the  current  rate  is  $11.50  per  1,000  feet. 
Douglas  fir,  oak,  maple,  pitch  pine, 
beech,  green  heart  and  iron-wood  lum- 
ber under  5  inches  square,  are  subject 
to  a  duty  of  $5.65  per  1,000  board  feet. 


and  it  is  probable  that  such  types 
would  only  be  taken  where  local  ones 
would  be  unsuitable.  Prefabricated 
houses,  of  outside  origin,  would  appear 
to  be  eliminated  as  a  possible  factor  in 
the  program  since  such  material  would 
enter  Newfoundland  at  the  rates  pre- 
vailing on  manufactured  lumber  and 
these  rates  would  render  them  non- 
competitive. 

In  view  of  the  employment  factor  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  authorities  would 
be  interested  in  reducing  the  duties  to 
enable  imported  materials  or  prefabri- 
cated buildings  to  come  in.  On  the 
other  hand,  plumbing  and  heating  fix- 
tures and  a  wide  variety  of  other  mate- 
rials, including  electric  light  fixtures, 
wiring  devices,  cement  and  other  prod- 
ucts, will  have  to  be  imported.  Whether 
or  not  the  customs  tariff  will  be  further 
modified  as  a  contribution  to  keeping 
the  cost  of  dwellings  down  it  is  hard 
to  say. 

There  will  be  a  steady  demand  for 
Canadian  lines.  It  is  unlikely  that  this 
demand  will  attain  large  proportions 
until  the  war  in  the  European  theatre 
is  finished,  and  building  costs  in  this 
country  are  generally  reduced  and  sup- 
plies more  easily  obtained.  At  the 
same  time,  the  present  moment  is 
opportune  for  establishing  connections 
for  building  lines  so  that  when  the 
scheme  does  get  under  way  full  details 
of  the  commodities  offering  will  be 
available  to  the  authorities  concerned. 

Any  Canadian  firms  interested  in 
further  details  of  this  housing  develop- 
ment should  make  inquiries  direct  to 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's 
office  at  St.  John's  Newfoundland. 

St.  John's,.  June  26,  1944. 


DANUBE  POWER  SCHEME 

A  Roumanian  commission  has  re- 
ported that  1,000,000  horsepower  could 
be  easily  obtained  by  development  of 
the  water  power  at  the  Iron  Gates. 
Further,  as  the  result  of  the  damming 
of  the  IDanube  for  this  purpose,  ship- 
ping on  the  river  could  be  increased 
by  five  to  six  million  tons  a  year. 
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CEILING  PRICES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  L.  H.  AusMAN;  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York 
Canned  Fish  items  covered 


TJie  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
in  a  move  to  reduce  retail  prices  for 
canned  fish  and  seafood,  has  estab- 
lished regulations  limiting  the  mark- 
up allowed  to  all  distributors  of  cer- 
tain itemiS,  except  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers. Sales  by  the  latter  are  gov- 
erned by  other  regulations. 

Effective  July  17,  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  542  permits  a  mark-up  of 
6  per  cent  over  cost  for  primary  dis- 
tributors only,  selling  in  less  than  car- 
load lots.  Other  distributors  must  sell 
at  suppliers'  f.o.b.  price  plus  incoming 
freight. 

At  present  all  primary  distributors 
and  other  ''pre-wholesale"  handlers  of 
canned  fish  and  seafood  are  controlled 
by  the  General  Maximum  Price  Regu- 
lation, which  limits  prices  to  the  high- 
est charged  in  March,  1942.  In  the 
case  of  new  brands  not  then  handled, 
a  distributor  has  been  able  to  establish 
a  maximum  price  at  levels  which  a 
competitor  charges  for  comparable 
goods. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  DISTRIBUTORS 

A  primary  distributor  is  one  who  is 
not  a  wholesaler  or  retailer  and  who 
(a)  purchases  all  he  sells  for  his  own 
account  without  packing  or  processing 
any  part  of  it,  (6)  customarily  makes 
at  least  50  per  cent  (by  dollar  value) 
of  his  purchases  from  canners  or  pro- 
cessors in  carload  quantities,  delivered 
for  storage  into  a  warehouse  or  other 
receiving  point  not  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  any  of  his  customers  or  the 
supplier,  (c)  resells  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  his  purchases  in  less  than  carload 
quantities,  and  (d)  carried  on  business 
in  this  manner  before  April  28,  1942. 

''Other  distributors"  are  any  who, 
not  being  primary,  w^holesale  or  retail 
distributors,  purchase  all  they  sell  for 
their  own  account  and  resell  it  without 
packing  or  processing  any  part. 


The  canned  fish  and  seafood  items 
to  which  this  regulation  applies  are 
Maine  and  California  sardines,  domes- 
tic crabmeat,  salmon,  mackerel,  tuna, 
bonito  and  yellowtail,  shrimp,  Eastern 
and  Gulf  oysters,  Atlantic  sea  herring 
and  alewives,  clams,  fish  flakes,  and 
all  other  canned  domestic  fish  and  sea- 
food, now  priced  under  the  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation. 

These  ceiling  prices  apply  in  the 
United  States  and  distributors  here  of 
Canadian  canned  fish  will  be  governed 
by  them  in  reselling  to  wholesalers  or 
retailers. 

Canned  Fish  Flakes 

With  a  view  to  restoring  production 
of  fish  flakes  after  an  interval  in  which 
none  has  been  canned,  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  recently  estab- 
lished canners'  dollar-and-cents  per 
case  maximum  prices  for  this  com- 
modity at  levels  above  those  of  March, 
1942. 

Canners'  prices  f.o.b.  shipping  point 
nearest  their  warehouse  as  shown  in 
the  table,  became  effective  June  5, 
under  Maximum  Price  Regulation  537. 

The  prices  shown  are  gross  prices 
and  the  seller  deducts  therefrom  his 
customary  allowances,  discounts  and 
differentials  to  purchasers  of  different 
classes. 

For  container  sizes,  styles  of  pack  or 
species  of  canned  fish  flakes  not  listed 
in  the  table  the  maximum  price  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  in  line  with  these 
prices.  While  pollock,  hake  and 
flounder  flakes  were  not  previously 
packed  to  any  extent  it  is  understood 
that  Government  procurement  agencies 
now  desire  to  obtain  them. 

It  is  stated  by  the  O.P.A.  that  the 
new  ceilings  reflect  the  increased  cost 
of  raw  material  but  that  margins  for 
processing  and  distribution  have  been 
kept  at  the  March,  1942,  level. 
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Maximum  price 


Container  ^  per  case  of 

Size  Variety  24  cans 

No.  300  X  407    Canned  haddock  fish  flakes   $  8.40 

No.  307  X  400    Canned  haddock  fish  flakes   9.60 

No.  307  X  409    Canned  haddock  fish  flakes   10.70 

No.  300  X  407    Canned  codfish  flakes   8.00 

No.  307  X  400    Canned  codfish  flakes    9.10 

No.  307  X  409    Canned  codfish  flakes   10.05 

No.  300  X  407    Canned  pollock  fish  flakes   6  00 

No.  307  X  400    Canned  pollock  fish  flakes   6.40 

No.  307  X  409    Canned  pollock  fish  flakes   7.10 

No.  300  X  407    Canned  hake  fish  flakes   6.00 

No.  307  X  400    Canned  hake  fish  flakes   6.40 

No.  307  X  409    Canned  hake  fish  flakes   7.10 

No.  300  X  407    Canned  flounder  fish  flakes   6.90 

No.  307  X  400    Canned  flounder  fish  flakes  "   7.70 

No.  307  X  409    Canned  flounder  fish  flakes   8.70 

No.  300  X  407    Canned  haddock  and  codfish  flakes   8.20 

No.  307  X  400    Canned  haddock  and  codfish  flakes   9.30 

No.  307  X  409    Canned  haddock  and  codfish  flakes   10.40 


REASONS  FOR  SETTING  CEILINGS 

In  the  past  a  great  deal  of  the  fish 
flakes  pack  has  gone  to  the  armed 
forces.  This,  together  with  war  short- 
ages of  certain  other  foods,  made  it 
desirable  to  establish  a  level  of  prices 
which  would  restore  production.  Until 
July  of  last  year  the  packers  had  faced 
a  situation  in  which  fresh  fish  prices 
were  rising  rapidly,  while  their  prices 
were  frozen.  In  July,  1943,  fresh  fish 
prices  were  brought  under  control  at 
levels  considerably  under  going  prices 
but  on  most  species  somewhat  above 
those  prevailing  early  in  1942. 

The  new  prices  apply  to  packers  in 
the  United  States;  but  Canadian  ship- 
pers should  bear  in  mind  that  primary 
distributors  will  be  governed  after 
July  17,  by  MPR  542  (see  accompany- 


ing report  on  canned  fish  prices). 
Wholesalers  and  retailers  set  their 
prices  by  fixed  mark-up  formulae. 

LABELLING  OF  PRODUCT 

Canadian  packers  of  canned  fish 
flakes  are  reminded  that  the  designa- 
tion "chicken  haddie"  should  be  used 
only  when  the  entire  contents  of  the 
tin  consist  of  young  haddock.  The 
United  States  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration is  required  to  reject  or  compel 
the  relabelling  of  any  product  improp- 
erly described.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
contents  be  shown  on  the  label,  prefer- 
ably in  the  order  of  the  preponderance 
of  each  species,  if  it  is  mixed.  The 
exact  proportion  of  each  need  not  be 
shown. 

New  York,  July  5,  1944. 


NEED  CO-ORDINATION  OF  POST-WAR  TRADE  POLICIES 


From  the  Report  of  the  Economic  and  Financial  Committees  to  the  League  of 
Nations  Council  on  the  Work  of  the  1943  Joint  Session 


All  over  the  world  the  war  has 
created  new  stresses  and  disequilibria 
which  will  call  for  special  remedies  or 
involve  radical  readjustments. 

Many  of  the  countries  which  have 
been  devastated  by  the  war  will  have 
to  rebuild  their  whole  economic  system 
and  the  future  commercial  policies  of 
these  countries  will  be  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  degree  of  international 
co-operation  on  which  they  can  rely  for 
their  relief,  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction as  well  as  for  their  future 
development. 


Other  countries,  which  have  not  been 
so  devastated,  have  lost,  as  the  result 
of  the  war,  assets  and  investments 
accumulated  by  past  generations  and 
their  commercial  policy  will  inevitably 
be  influenced  by  the  degree  to  which 
the  gap  in  their  balance  of  payments 
can  be  filled  by  the  expansion  of 
exports. 

Yet  another  group  of  countries  have 
suffered  little  direct  damage  from  war 
operations  and  have  intensified  their 
industrial  development.  These  coun- 
tries will  wish  not  only  to  maintain 
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these  industries  but  to  carry  further 
the  process  of  industrialization  on 
which  indeed  the  improvement  of  the 
standard  of  living  of  certain  of  them 
will  undoubtedly  depend. 

In  all  countries,  there  will  be  an  im- 
mense readjustment  of  productive  in- 
dustry from  war  to  peacetime  require- 
ments; and  the  more  their  respective 
policies  can  be  co-ordinated,  the  easier 
will  be  the  process  of  recovery  and  the 
better  the  prospects  of  restoring  gen- 
eral business  activity. 

There  will  inevitably  be  problems  of 
inter-relationships  e.g.  between  those 
countries  which  seek  to  revive  a  trade 
system  based  on  private  enterprise  and 
those  which  prefer  to  maintain  a  sys- 
tem of  governmental  control;  but  we 
see  no  reason  why  satisfactory  solu- 


tions should  not  be  found  for  these 
varjang  problems.  Indeed,  the  situa- 
tion in  the  immediate  post-war  period,, 
when  the  shortage  of  goods  will  reduce 
the  incentives  to  restrictionist  policies,, 
will  be  exceptionally  fluid. 

In  our  view  it  is  of  cardinal  import- 
ance that  the  governments  should  for- 
mulate, as  rapidly  as  possible,  joint 
policies  to  mould  this  fluid  condition 
before  it  has  crystallized  and  to  direct 
the  trends  during  the  transition  period 
so  as  to  establish  an  international 
system  of  maximum  trade  with  rising 
living  standards  and  the  fullest  em- 
plo3anent  of  economic  resources  in  all 
countries  unhampered  by  unduly  high 
tariffs,  exchange  controls,  and  quanti- 
tative restrictions. 


ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Argentina 

OFFICIAL  ESTIMATE  OF  1943-44  GRAIN 
CROP 

Mr.  J.  A.  strong,  Commercial 
Attache  at  Buenos  Aires,  writes  that 
the  third  and  final  official  estimate  of 
the  production  of  the  1943-44  grain 
crop  has  been  issued  and  is  as  follows: 
wheat,  249,832,000  bushels;  flaxseed, 
61,929,000  bushels;  oats,  5,996,403 
bushels;  barley,  33,012,484  bushels; 
rye,  21,936,964  bushels;  millet,  34,320 
short  tons. 

These  figures  represent  increases  in 
all  cases  over  the  1942-43  crop,  the 
gains  for  the  different  crops  being: 
wheat,  6-2  per  cent;  flaxseed,  16-7; 
oats,  59-4;  barley,  105-3;  r>^e,  269-2; 
millet,  11-4  per  cent. 

The  1943-44  wheat  crop  is  reported 
officially  as  including  10  per  cent  of 
hard  wheat,  76  per  cent  of  semi-hard 
wheat,  and  14  per  cent  of  soft  and 
reiect'ed  wheat. 

Australia 

LOW  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  IN  1943 

Australia's  output  of  sugar  in  1943 
is  placed  at  521,000  tons,  the  lowest 
quantity  since  1927.   In  1942  the  out- 


put was  649,500  tons.  The  annual 
report  of  the  Australian  Sugar  Pro- 
ducers' Association  states  that  last 
year's  decline  was  due  to  lack  of  labour 
and  tractor  power  for  cultivation  and 
to  insufficient  fertilizer  supplies,  A 
better  crop  is  in  prospect  this  year^ 
but  the  results  will  depend  upon 
weather  conditions  and  the  adequacy 
of  labour  for  har\'esting. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SITUATION 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne, 
cabled  on  July  17  regarding  the  Aus- 
tialian  wheat  and  flour  situation  as 
follows : 

Australian  wheat  stocks  at  the  be- 
ginning of  July  totalled  157,000,000 
bushels.  Figures  are  not  available  yet 
as  to  the  acreage  sown  to  wheat,  but  it 
iy  probably  about  8,300,000  acres.  The 
season  has  not  been  propitious  and 
fertilizer  is  still  in  short  supply.  Early 
rains  are  badly  needed  in  Victoria  and 
South  Australia  where  conditions  are 
very  dr\',  while  further  rains  are 
needed  in  South  and  Western  Australia 
where  weather  conditions  have  b€en 
reasonably  good.  There  has  been  some 
damage  from  frost. 
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The  rate  of  export  for  wheat  and 
flour  is  unchanged  and  flour  mills  are 
working  at  89  per  cent  of  capacity. 
Sales  of  offals  and  wheat  for  stock 
food's  continue  at  high  levels. 

Cuba 

UNITED  STATES   SUBSIDY  OX  FLOUR 

Nh.  J.  L.  Mutter,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Havana,  writes  that 
the  War  Food  Administration  of  the 
United  States  announced  on  July  6 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
continue  the  export  of  flour  to  Cuba 
under  an  export  subsidy  program  for 
the  remainder  of  1944. 

The  subsidy  paid  when  the  program 
was  inaugurated  on  March  29  last 
amounted  to  $1.25  per  100  pounds,  (see 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
2098;  April  15,  1944,  page  325).  The 
subsidy  was  increased  to  $1.45  per  100 
pounds  on  April  6,  and  this  rate  con- 
tinued in  force  until  May  1,  when  the 
program  was  temporarily  suspended, 
shipments  having  reached  75  per  cent 
of  Cuba's  1944  requirements. 

The  new  subsidy  rate,  when  an- 
nounced, may  be  subject  to  change 
from  time  to  time,  and  will  be  governed 
by  the  price  of  wheat  flour  in  the 
United  States. 


TRADE  REGULATIONS 
United  States 

QUOTA  ON  CERTAIN  FISH  ENLARGED 

United  States  Treasury  Decision  of 
July  8,  1944,  announces  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  tarifif-rate  quota  for  the 
calendar  year  1944  on  certain  fis'h  duti- 
able under  Paragraph  717  (b),  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  modified  pursuant  to 
the  Canada-United  States  Trade 
Agreement.  The  trade  agreement  pro- 
vides for  a  reduction  in  duty  from  2^ 
to  If  cents  per  pound  on  an  annual 
quota  of  15,000,000  pounds  of  fresh  or 
frozen  cod,  haddock,  hake,  pollock, 
cusk,  and  rosefish,  filleted,  skinned, 


South  Africa 

MANUFACTURE  OF  RUBBER  FROM  VINES 

Following  upon  satisfactory  experi- 
ments in  the  production  of  rubber  from 
landolphia  vines  (a  sub-tropical 
creeper) ,  a  factory  is  now  being  erected 
in  South  Africa  for  manufacture  of 
rubber  from  this  source  and  will  shortly 
be  in  operation.  In  a  statement  to 
that  effect  in  the  Union  House  of 
Assembly  last  month,  the  Minister  of 
Economic  Development,  as  reported  by 
Renter,  said  that,  owing  to  the  rela- 
tively high  cost  of  production,  there 
would  be  little  prospect  for  this  indus- 
try after  the  war. 

CANNED  GOODS  OUTPUT 

The  canned  goods  output  of  the 
Union  this  season  is  likely  to  reach  the 
highest  figure  ever  recorded,  according 
to  The  African  World.  Production  of 
canned  jam,  fish,  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
meat-and-vegeta'ble  pack,  it  is  esti- 
mated, will  amount  to  250,000,000 
pounds,  and  the  total  would  be  higher 
if  more  tinplate  were  available.  Out 
of  every  hundred  cans  eighty-five  will 
be  earmarked  for  the  British  Ministry 
of  Food  and  various  Allied  war  de- 
mands and  only  fifteen  retained  for 
domestic  consumption. 


AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 

boned,  sliced  or  divided  into  portions, 
and  not  otherwise  specially  provided 
for  in  the  tariff.  There  is  a  proviso 
that  when  the  average  apparent  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  during 
the  three  preceding  calendar  years  ex- 
ceeds 100,000,000  pounds,  the  quota 
may  be  increased  by  15  per  cent  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  average  con- 
sumption exceeds  this  figure.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  proviso,  the  afore- 
mentioned quota,  which  may  be  im- 
ported during  the  calendar  year  1944 
at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  provided 
for  in  the  trade  agreement,  has  been 
increased  from  15,000,000  to  18,210,- 
658  pounds. 
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Cuba 

FREE  ENTRY  FOR  CERTAIN  QUANTITIES 
OF  FOODSTUFFS 

Two  Cuban  decrees  of  June  20,  1944, 
provide  for  entry  into  Cuba  free  of 
customs  duties  and  consular  fees  of  the 
following  products  within  the  quanti- 
ties stated:  black  beans  up  to  60,000 
quintals  (of  100  pounds) ;  red  beans  up 
to  200,000  quintals;  white  beans  up  to 
70,000  quintals;  rice  up  to  700,000 
quintal's;  bacon  up  to  100,000  quintals; 
eggs  up  to  40,000  boxes  of  30  dozen 
each;  condensed  or  evaporated  milk 
up  to  a  total  for  both  classes  of  50,000 
cases;  jerked  beef  up  to  8,000,000  kilo- 
grams- 

Chile 

DOCUMENTATION   OF  SHIPMENTS 

In  order  to  facilitate  trade  of  Cana- 
dian exporters  with  Chile  and  to  avoid 
fines,  difficulties  and  delays  in  the  de- 
livery of  goods  from  Customs,  Mr. 
Carlos  Errazuriz,  Consul  General  of 
Chile  in  Montreal,  has  furnished  the 
following  information  with  regard  to 
documentation  and  import  formalities 
covering  shipments  to  Chile. 

Bill  of  Lading. — ^This  must  be  legal- 
ized by  the  Consul  of  Chile  in  the 
country  of  origin  or  in  the  port  of  ship- 
ment. The  bill  of  lading  may  be 
issued  in  one  of  three  forms  in  accord- 
ance with  international  regulations: 
either  on  the  bearer,  to  the  order  of  a 
determinate  person  or  nominative.  The 
latter  cannot  be  endorsed  and  may  be 
used  only  by  the  person  to  whose  name 
the  goods  are  consigned. 

Certificate  of  Origin. — This  must  be 
signed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  or  similar  organiza- 
tion and  legalized  by  the  Consul  of 
Chile  in  the  country  of  origin.  It  must 
be  provided  for  goods  for  which  re- 
duced duties  are  fixed  by  commercial 
agreements  between  Chile  and  other 
countries.  Each  certificate  of  origin  is 
drawn  up  in  four  copies  in  Spanish. 
One  copy  is  retained  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade  and 
three  are  presented  to  the  Consulate 


General  of  Chile  for  legalization.  One 
of  these  is  retained  by  the  Consulate 
for  its  file  and  the  other  two  are  re- 
turned to  the  exporter.  For  shipment& 
from  Canada  the  certificate  of  origin 
is  legalized  without  fee,  in  accordance 
with  the  Trade  Agreement  signed  be- 
tween Chile  and  Canada  in  1941,  un- 
less a  fourth  legalized  copy  is  required 
by  the  exporter,  in  which  case  a  fee 
of  $7.70  U.S.  is  colleced  for  the  fourth 
copy.  Forms  for  the  certificate  of  origin 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Consulate  Gen- 
eral of  Chile. 

Commercial  Invoices. — These  are  to 
be  presented  to  the  Consulate  with  the 
bill  of  lading.  The  invoice  is  of  par- 
ticular importance  since,  besides  the 
normal  customs  rates,  the  goods  are 
subject  to  a  statistical  tax  which  is 
levied  on  the  c.i.f.  price  and  a  special 
tax  which  is  collected  on  the  basis  of 
tlie  total  amount  of  the  invoice  plus 
customs  duties. 

Declaration  of  Value. — When  asking 
for  delivery  of  goods  from  the  Customs 
the  c.i.f.  value  should  be  declared.  If 
the  transaction  is  on  the  basis  of  f.o.b. 
embarkation  point,  shipping,  transport^ 
insurance  and  other  expenses  to  the 
Chilean  port,  on  the  importer's  account, 
should  be  detailed.  The  omission  of 
this  declaration  causes  a  10  per  cent 
increase  in  customs  duties.  Any  false 
declaration  of  value  results  in  a  fine 
which  does  not,  however,  free  the  im- 
porter from  the  obligation  of  proving 
the  real  value  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  customs  regulations.  Fines  are 
imposed  also  for  false  or  defective 
declarations  of  the  goods  and  the  des- 
cription of  goods  should  therefore  be 
clear  and  precise. 

Health  Certificate. — A  health  cer- 
tificate issued  by  the  competent  auth- 
ority is  required  for  shipments  of 
plants,  fruits,  seeds  or  other  vegetables 
and  for  animals,  as  well  as  for  straw 
used  for  packing  purposes. 

Marking. — As  regards  marking  the 
only  requirement  is  that  the  marks  on 
the  goods  should  conform  with  those 
on  the  bill  of  lading.  The  regulations 
provide  that  the  marking  be  stamped. 
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The  Customs  may  also  require  addi- 
tional marking  of  the  goods  in  the  port 
of  entry. 

Storage  fees. — All  goods  entering  the 
Chilean  Customs  are  subject  to  the 
payment  of  storage  fees  and  it  is  there- 
fore advisable  to  send  the  shipping 
documents  by  the  quickest  way  so  that 
they  arrive  at  the  same  time  as  the 
goods  or  before  the  goods. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  IMPORTS  OF  GLASS 

Mr.  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Com- 
mercial Attache  at  Santiago,  writes 
under  date  July  6,   1944,  that  the 


Chilean  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil, taking  into  consideration  that  the 
present  Chilean  production  of  window 
glass  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  country  and  because 
of  the  existence  of  an  accumulated 
stock,  has  agreed  to  limit  imports  to 
types  and  qualities  not  produced  in  the 
country,  which  would  be  the  following: 
ordinary  glass,  up  to  a  thickness  of  6 
millimetres  and  more  than  1-55  metres 
wide,  provided  its  use  may  require  this 
dimension  ;  ordinary  glass  of  more  than 
6  millimetres  thickness,  of  any  size; 
glass,  polished  for  mirrors;  and  col- 
oured glass. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  17,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  July  17,  1944,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  July  10,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Unit 

Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pouud  (100  Piastres) 


India  Rupee 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Offici 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  B 

July  10 

July  17 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

1.0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4300 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

Free 

.2742 

.2747 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4i 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.5877 

.5877 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 
Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 
Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

u 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 
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TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY 

Canadian  List  of  Specified  Persons 


Inquiries  received  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce indicate  that  Canadian  exporters 
still  do  not  understand  clearly  the 
composition  and  object  of  the  Cana- 
dian List  of  Specified  Persons  estab- 
lished under  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
solidated Regulations  Respecting 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  (1939). 

The  List  of  Specified  Persons  is  a 
published  list  of  firms  and  persons  in 
neutral  countries  with  whom  inter- 
course or  transactions  of  a  commercial, 
financial,  or  any  other  nature  without 
official  permission  constitutes  the  of- 
fence of  trading  with  the  enemy. 

The  List  forms  an  integral  part  of 
the  machinery  designed  to  prevent 
enemy  countries  from  obtaining  any 
economic  or  financial  assistance  from 
British  Empire  or  neutral  countries. 
It  consists  principally  of  concerns  con- 
trolled directly  or  indirectly  from 
enemy  territory  (including  enemy- 
occupied  territory  and  certain  other 
territories  proscribed  under  the  Trad- 
ing with  the  Enemy  Regulations),  and 
of  firms  or  individuals  who  have  per- 
sistently evaded,  or  tried  to  evade,  the 
contraband  or  enemy  export  controls. 
Persons  controlled  from  enemy  terri- 
tory are  enemies  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Regu- 
lations, whether  or  not  they  are  in- 
cluded in  the  List  of  Specified  Persons. 

Additions  to  the  List  are  made  only 
after  careful  investigation  in  order  that 
unnecessary  damage  to  neutral  or  Brit- 
ish Empire  interests  may  be  prevented. 
The  Custodian  of  Enemy  Property, 
Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Ottawa,  is  always  willing  to. consider 
representations  from  importers  and  ex- 
porters and  other  interested  parties 
and  to  reply  to  inquiries  on  questions, 
such  as  the  completion  of  unfinished 
transactions  with  persons  placed  on  the 
List  of  Specified  Persons.  The  Office 
of  the  Custodian  is  also  prepared  to 
advise,  in  cases  where  doubt  is  felt  as 


to  the  legality  or  desirability,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  trading  with  the 
enemy,  of  dealings  with  persons  not  on 
the  List  of  Specified  Persons. 

Enemy  subjects  who  are  not  in 
enemy  territory  are  not  necessarily 
enemies  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Regulations, 
and  it  is  not  intended  to  specify  per- 
sons in  neutral  countries  as  enemies 
merely  because  they  are  enemy  sub- 
jects. Many  subjects  of  enemy  coun- 
tries carry  on  business  in  neutral  coun- 
tries without  assisting  these  countries, 
and  in  some  cases  are  of  assistance  in 
the  promotion  of  Canadian  trade. 

Nevertheless,  enemy  subjects,  wher- 
ever they  may  be  carrying  on  business, 
should  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and 
Canadian  traders  who  employ  enemy 
subjects  as  agents  in  neutral  countries 
would  be  well  advised  to  consider  dis- 
placing them  either  by  British  agents 
or  by  nationals  of  the  country  con- 
cerned. Firms  who  experience  difficulty 
in  obtaining  suitable  alternative  agents 
should  consult  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or  the 
appropriate  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioners. 

Copies  of  the  Consolidated  List  of 
Specified  Persons  are  obtainable  from 
the  Distribution  Branch,  Government 
Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa.  The  price  is 
25  cents  each  for  single  copies,  with  a 
reduction  for  purchases  of  100  copies 
or  more.  The  list  contains  the  names 
of  more  than  9,000  persons,  principally 
in  Europe,  Latin  America,  Japan  and 
China.  It  is  subject  to  revision  from 
time  to  time,  and  additions,  amend- 
ments and  deletions  which  are  found 
necessary  are  published  in  the  Canada 
Gazette.  Canadian  firms  that  have  ex- 
tensive dealings  with  persons  in  neu- 
tral countries  are  strongly  advised  to 
obtain  copies  of  the  consolidated  list 
and  at  the  same  time  to  arrange  to 
receive  revisions  as  published. 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache.  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.     (Territory  includes 

States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory- 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  S9uth  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Gl.\ss,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — ^Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Eraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — ^Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  ()ffice — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562; 
for  other  letters — Apartado  1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Venezuela,  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

French  North  Africa 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Economic  Adviser,  Office  of  the  Representative  of  Canada  to  the 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  48  boul.  Saint-Saens,  Algiers,  French 
North  Africa.  Address  for  letters  (at  domestic  rates) — Canadian  Mission,  Algiers, 
c/o  D.P.S.,  Ottawa.    Cable  address,  Stadajzona. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  {Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Cow. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  BissETT,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKJ3TT,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
OflSjce — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macxjillivray.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office — ^New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  '  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  King^dom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I 
(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address.  Sleighing 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Odrnall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Canfrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A,  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  British  Empire  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center.   (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan 
Avenue.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  HERRING  FISHERIES 

By  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London 


The  Government  has  introciuced  into 
Parliament  a  Herring  Industr>^  Bill 
with  a  view  to  furnishing  assistance  to 
that  industry  in  the  process  of  re- 
establishment  after  the  war. 

At  one  time  the  herring  fisheries  of 
the  United  Kingdom  were  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try; but  in  the  inter-war  period  the 
industry  experienced  difficulties,  mainly 
due  to  the  contraction  of  its  former 
markets  and,  chiefly,  of  home  demand. 
It  is  estimated  that  10,000  men  were 
employed  in  herring  fishing  in  this 
country  prior  to  the  start  of  the  war, 
when  most  of  the  vessels  were  trans- 
ferred to  Admiralty  control  and  used 
for  mine-sweeping  operations. 

Herring  Industry  Board 

A  Herring  Industry  Board,  designed 
to  arrest  the  decline  in  the  industry 
and  to  regulate,  reorganize  and  develop 
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the  trade,  was  created  in  1935,  but  it 
ceased  to  function  when  war  broke  out. 
The  new  bill  recommends  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  Herring  Industry 
Board  with  extended  powers,  and  the 
allocation  to  it  of  a  grant  of  £820,000 
over  a  period  of  five  years  to  assist 
fishermen  and  others  (particularly  ex- 
servicemen)  embarking  in  herring  fish- 
ing operations  to  acquire  boats  and 
equipment  which  otherwise  would  not 
be  available  to  them.  Financial  help 
to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the  cost 
of  the  necessary  gear  might  be  made 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Board. 

An  additional  amount  of  £1,700,000 
will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board 
for  the  advance  of  loans  to  herring 
fishermen  to  provision,  recondition  and 
equip  boats  and  to  assist 
organizations  interests 
equipment  and  mat 
fishing  and  processin 
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be  given  authority  to  spend  a  portion 
of  its  grant  in  purchasing  vessels  and 
gear  on  its  own  account  for  hiring  to 
fishermen. 

Marketing  Fund 

A  Herring  Marketing  Fund  is  also 
to  be  established  with  a  grant  of  £200,- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  to 
finance  export  trade  and  of  aiding 
operations  which  require  working 
capital.  Another  £250,000  will  be  ear- 
marked for  expenditure  on  market  pro- 
motion, schemes  to  revive  winter  fish- 
ing, and  for  experiment  and  research. 

The  Board  is  also  empowered  to  deal 
with  the  waste  which  arises  during 
periods  of  glut.  The  proposal  en- 
visages arrangements  for  refrigeration 


and  processing  in  such  contingencies, 
either  by  the  Board  itself  or  by  others 
engaged  in  the  industry. 

0\ving  to  the  cheap  and  plentiful 
supplies  of  herrings  available  locally  in 
United  Kingdom  waters,  Canada  in 
the  past  has  not  exported  fresh,  frozen 
or  cured  herrings  to  this  country, 
although  large  quantities  of  canned 
herrings  have  been  imported  from  the 
Dominion  under  the  pressure  of  war- 
time food  shortages. 

The  schemes  for  the  revival  of  the 
local  herring  industry,  however,  may 
be  of  interest  to  Canada,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  plans  which  are  being  made 
in  this  country  in  the  direction  of  re- 
establishment  when  hostilities  ceas-e. 

June  30,  19U- 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA,  NORTHERN 
RHODESIA,  AND  NYASALAND 

By  H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Johannesburg 


Southern  Rhodesia 

General  business  activity  in  South- 
ern Rhodesia  was  maintained  at  a 
fairly  satisfactory  level  during  1943. 
Reports  concerning  Christmas  trade 
indicated  that,  nothwithstanding 
scarcity  in  many  lines,  sales  were  bet- 
ter than  during  the  previous  season 
and  cash  takings  were  well  above  the 
December  levels  of  the  previous  two 
years.  In  the  wholesale  trade,  sales 
continued  to  be  restricted  in  order  to 
conserve  stocks;  higher-priced  lines 
being  cleared,  where  possible,  and  new 
stocks,  which  arrived  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  from  pre-war  sources  of 
supply,  being  retained.  There  was  con- 
tinued activity  in  secondary  industries 
and,  in  view  of  a  rising  demand,  local 
manufacturers  experienced  difficulty  in 
fulfilling  orders. 

MINING 

The  total  production  of  gold  in  1943 
was  656,684  fine  ounces  valued  at 
£5,516,146.  This  is  a  decrease  from 
the  1942  production  of  760,030  fine 
ounces  and  the  decrease  in  value 
amounted  to  £868.109. 


The  production  of  silver  fell  from 
163,776  ounces  in  1942  to  119,322 
ounces  in  1943,  and  the  value  of  silver 
production  in  1943  was  £11,684,  a  de- 
crease of  £4,379  from  the  previous  year. 

However,  the  production  of  base 
metals  and  minerals  increased.  No 
details  are  available  because  of  war- 
time restrictions,  but  production  rose 
in  value  from  £2,976,848  in  1942  to 
£3,336,211  in  1943,  an  increase  of 
£359,363. 

Total  mining  output  in  1943  was 
valued  at  £8,864,041,  a  net  decrease  of 
£513,125  from  1942. 

Gold  production  has  been  and  still  is 
the  industry  from  which  is  derived 
about  half  the  national  income.  But 
production  has  dropped  in  marked  de- 
gree from  the  1940  peak  of  826,485 
ounces  and  the  number  of  producers 
has  declined  from  1,574  in  1939  to  770 
in  1943. 

AGRICULTUBE 

Live  stock  at  the  end  of  the  year 
were  in  good  condition  and  grazing  in 
Mashonaland  was  plentiful.  Prices 
were  generally  firm  but  offerings  small, 
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owing  partly  to  seasonal  influences  and 
partly  to  restriction  on  cattle  move- 
ments as  the  result  of  an  outbreak  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease.  Fewer  native 
cattle  were  offered  in  recent  months 
because  owners  are  receiving  such 
good  prices  that  their  requirements  of 
cash  are  readily  satisfied  by  small 
sales. 

The  1942-43  farming  season  was  a 
very  difficult  one.  Except  for  a  few 
fortunate  areas,  where  good  rains  fell 
about  the  end  of  October,  no  general 
planting  rains  set  in  until  the  end  of 
December,  1942.  In  the  first  three 
months  of  1943  there  was  excessive 
rainfall  in  Mashonaland  causing  much 
damage  to  grain  and  tobacco  crops.  In 
Matabeleland,  where  all  the  crops 
were  very  late,  excessive  rain  fell  in 
February  followed  by  a  dry  spell  in 
March;  but  more  rain  in  April  saved 
the  situation  and  better  crops  were 
obtained  than  were  earlier  expected. 

The  long  wet  period  brought  more 
than  the  normal  amount  of  disease. 
Diplodia  in  the  corn  crop  appears  to 
have  been  worse  than  usual  and 
tobacco  suffered  a  great  deal  from 
mould. 

Special  features  of  the  season  were 
a  large  increase  in  the  corn  acreage, 
which  brought  in  a  crop  sufficient  to 
meet  local  requirements.  There  was  a 
decrease  in  the  area  planted  with  Vir- 
ginia tobacco  because  of  the  late  com- 
mencement of  general  rains  and  the 
shortage  of  fertilizer,  but  there  w^as  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  acreage  and 
total  crop  of  Turkish  tobacco. 

The  area  planted  in  corn  was  282,151 
acres  and  the  yield  was  1,606,516  bags 
(about  5,737,550  bushels),  the  total 
area  in  Virginia  tobacco  was  63,597 
acres  and  the  yield  w^as  31,291,388 
pounds.  The  area  in  Turkish  tobacco 
was  5,392  acres  yielding  2,469,355 
pounds.  The  weight  of  tobacco  in  each 
case  is  w^et  or  green  weight  and  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  tobacco  graded 
and  packed  for  dcliAxry  to  the  auction 
floors. 

The  acreage  planted  to  peanuts  was 
the  largest  since  1930-31  and  the  crop 
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of  64,691  bags  v;as  the  greatest  since 
1933-34.  The  area  under  potatoes  in- 
creased to  2,457  acres  and  the  total 
crop  was  101,795  bags.  The  yield  of 
sunflower  seed  was  29,526  bags.  The 
total  amount  of  seed  cotton  delivered 
to  the  ginnery  by  white  farmers  was 
1,675,428  pounds,  which  was  much 
lower  than  the  figure  of  2,241,930 
pounds  for  the  previous  season. 

"COST  OF  LIVING 

The  index  number  of  retail  prices  of 
foodstuffs,  based  on  August,  1933,  as 
100,  for  Southern  Rhodesia  as  a  whole 
has  shown  a  steady  rise.  In  1941  the 
index  reached  109-7;  in  1942  it  was  as 
high  as  118-3  in  March  but  declined 
to  115-0  in  December.  This  seasonal 
variation  was  shown  again  in  1943, 
when  the  March  figure  was  123-1  and 
the  December  index  number  was  121-4. 
Removing  the  seasonal  factors,  the 
index  for  Southern  Rhodesia  stood  at 
123-0  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Including  fuel  and  light  and  sundries 
with  the  cost  of  food,  the  index  for 
December,  with  seasonal  movement 
removed,  has  increased  as  follows: 
1941,  109-0;  1942,  114-5;  1943,  122-3. 

Northern  Rhodesia 

General  business  in  sales  to  the 
white  population  has  been  fairly  brisk 
and  the  native  trade  continues  steady. 
The  improvement  in  the  flow  of  im- 
ports from  overseas  and  from  South 
Africa  has  been  maintained,  with  goods 
coming  forward  in  fair  quantities. 

MINING 

Early  in  1944  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  announced  its  intention 
to  reduce  the  purchase  of  Northern 
Rhodesia  copper  by  an  overall  cut  of 
between  20  per  cent  and  25  per  cent 
on  production  in  1943.  Official  figures 
of  the  output  of  copper  have  been  with- 
held since  the  outbreak  of  w^ar  and  it 
is  therefore  not  practicable  to  indicate 
definitely  what  the  effect  may  be  on 
the  econom}^  of  Northern  Rhodesia.  It 
is  fairly  clear  that  the  decrease  in  pro- 
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duction  may  create  an  unemployment 
problem  and,  to  facilitate  an  equitable 
change  to  the  new  levels  contemplated, 
the  United  Kingdom  Government 
agreed  that  the  decrease  should  be 
effected  by  stages  beginning  April  1, 
1944,  with  approximately  equal  reduc- 
tions in  May  and  June. 

As  a  result,  at  least  one  of  the  large 
mines  announced  that  no  dividend 
would  be  paid,  even  though  the  year's 
profits  would  have  permitted  the  main- 
tenance of  the  dividend.  Evidently 
apprehension  as  to  the  future  has  re- 
sulted in  a  conservative  policy.  Heavy 
wartime  taxation  has  militated  against 
putting  away  resources  for  a  rainy  day. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  post- 
war demands  will  make  it  possible  to 
revive  maximum  production  of  copper 
in  Northern  Rhodesia  where  the  ore 
bodies  axe  extensive,  peacetime  costs 
are  stated  to  be  relatively  low  and,  in 
general,  production  is  on  a  sound  basis. 

CIVILIAN  SUPPLIES 

At  the  end  of  1943  officials  concerned 
with  supplies  for  civilian  use  held  dis- 
cussions with  the  supplies  authorities 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa.  About  the 
middle  of  the  year  requirements  of 
goods  from  the  United  States  were  pro- 
grammed for- 1944  and,  in  many  cases, 
ordered.  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  visited  Northern  Rhodesia. 
Shipping  tonnage  requirements  for 
1944  have  also  been  compiled  and  sent 
to  the  countries  concerned. 

Being  outside  the  combatant  zone, 
Northern  Rhodesia  is  not  able  to 
obtain  supplies  by  Lend-Lease  but 
goods  from  the  United  States  are 
obtained  in  some  cases  through  Lend- 
Lease  cash  reimbursement.  Commer- 
cial orders  are  also  placed  but  nothing 
can  be  obtained  from  the  United  States 
unless  a  program  is  previously  sub- 
mitted to  the  authorities  there. 

Distribution  is  arranged  by  the  Bulk 
Order  Advisory  Committee  through 
regular  distributors  in  the  territory, 
such  distributors  receiving  a  rate  of 
remuneration  approved  by  the  Supplies 


Board.  The  actual  method  of  distri- 
bution varies  according  to  the  article. 
The  quantities  of  some  goods  have 
been  small  and  it  has  not  been  econ- 
omic to  distribute  supplies  through 
every  store  in  the  countr}^ 

Nyasaland 

Business  conditions  in  general  have 
been  steady  during  the  past  year,  with 
trade  in  the  Northern  Province  rather 
exceptionally  brisk  at  the  end  of  1943. 
Cash  sales  were  much  higher  in  De- 
cember than  during  the  corresponding 
montti  of  1942.  Consignments  of  cot- 
ton piece-goods  and  other  lines  have 
arrived  in  recent  months  and  native 
trading  stores  are  fairly  well  stocked 
with  staples.  Small  consignments  of 
goods  for  the  limited  white  population 
have  been  coming  forward  and  busi- 
ness is  steady  and  generally  regarded 
as  satisfactory  in  prevailing  circum- 
stances. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  1942-43  season  was  disappoint- 
ing in  agriculture  as  its  promising  start 
was  shortlived.  Early  rains  encouraged 
planting  but  due  to  a  following  period 
of  hot  sun  and  drought  many  of  the 
young  crops  failed  to  survive.  Then 
came  two  months  of  pouring  wet 
weather  with  the  result  that  growing 
crops  were  waterlogged  and  harvests 
were  late  in  most  districts. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  more  ex- 
tensive planting  of  foodstuffs,  a  serious 
food  shortage  might  have  resulted.  The 
harvest  was  sufficient  for  local  needs 
but  no  surplus  was  available  for  export 
to  neighbouring  territories.  .  This  was 
disappointing  in  view  of  the  export 
connections  made  in  the  previous  year, 
when  170  tons  were  exported  to  South- 
ern Rhodesia  and  1,332  tons  to  North- 
ern Rhodesia. 

The  tobacco  crop  suffered  from  poor 
root  and  leaf  growth  and  the  har\'est 
was  unbalanced,  with  an  abnormal 
amount  of  short  leaf.  Nevertheless  the 
quantity  sold  at  auction  constituted  a 
record. 

The  tea  industr>^  had  another  diffi- 
cult season  due  to  the  adverse  weather 
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conditions  and  the  impossibility  of 
applying  the  usual  amount  of  fertilizer. 
Uncertainty  regarding  dispo'sal  of  the 
cotton  crop,  which  has  caused  anxiety 
since  the  outbreak  of  war,  has  been 
dispelled  by  arrangements  with  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  for  pur- 
chase of  the  entire  crop  at  guaranteed 
prices  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
D.  complete  marketing  year  thereafter. 

Cultivation  of  tung  continues  to  de- 
velop. The  cultivation  and  prepara- 
tion of  wild  rubber  has  gone  on  and  a 
considerable  quantity  has  been  re- 
ceived for  grading  and  despatch ;  estate 
production  is  confined  to  one  planta- 
tion. The  substantial  increase  ex- 
pected in  rice  production  did  not  mate- 
rialize but  results  were  not  entirely 
unsatisfactory.  The  growth  of  pyre- 
thrum  is  being  stimulated. 

MINING 

Mining  has  not  been  developed  in 
Nyasaland  and  no  large  resources  have 
been  investigated  except  the  extensive 
bauxite  area  on  Mlanje  mountain  and 
the  Sumbu  coal  area.  However,  cor- 
undrum  deposits  at  Tambani  have  been 
worked  during  the  3'ear. 

FINANCE 

War  conditions  have  been  generally 
favourable  to  Nyasaland's  public  fin- 
ances, since  they  have  resulted  in  a 
demand  for  the  country's  principal  ex- 


port crops  of  tea  and  tobacco  and  stim- 
ulated the  production  of  other  exports 
such  as  cotton  and  tung  oil.  However, 
in  the  six  years  from  1938  to  1944,  the 
estimated  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
Protectorate  has  risen  by  nearly  £200,- 
000.  Ordinary  revenues  have  kept 
pace  with  this  increase  owing  mainly 
to  the  imposition  of  higher  rates  of 
income  tax  and  to  better  economic  con- 
ditions arising  in  no  small  measure 
from  the  influences  of  war.  The  draft 
estimates  for  1944  provide  for  a  total 
revenue  of  £939,261  and  for  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  £938,781.  These  figures 
leave  an  estimated  surplus  of  £480  for 
the  year  and  raise  the  Protectorate's 
estimated  accumulated  surplus  balance 
to  £457,833  at  the  end  of  1944. 

Five-shilling  currency  notes  issued 
by  the  Southern  Rhodesia  Currency 
Board  were  put  into  circulation  on 
January  1,  1944.  Steps  were  taken  to 
ensure  that  Nyasaland  and  the  two 
Rhodesias  took  simultaneous  action  in 
this  respect.  One  factor  influencing  the 
issuance  of  these  notes  was  the  disap- 
pearance from  use,  owing  to  the  short- 
age of  trade  goods,  of  the  bulk  of  the 
silver  put  into  circulation  since  the 
outbreak  of  war.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
issue  of  five  shilling  notes  will  check 
hoarding  tendencies  and  induce  Afri- 
cans to  invest  their  savings  in  a  re- 
munerative manner. 

Johannesburg,  April  22,  1944  (delayed). 


TRADE  OF  THE  1 

"By  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade 
(All  values  are  ( 

Imports 

The  recently  issued  trade  report  of 
the  Bahamas  for  1942  gives  the 
Colony's  total  imports  during  that  year 
as  £1,326,463,  including  parcels  post 
amounting  to  £36,066.  The  total  w^as 
£1,591,029  for  1941,  and  £1,284,417  for 
1940,  including  bullion  and  specie 
amounting  to  £18,100  in  1941  and  to 
£6,496  in  1940;  no  such  imports  are 
recorded  for  1942. 
10885— 2i 


BAHAMAS  IN  1942 

Commissioner  at  Kingston,  Jamaica 

n  an  f.o.b.  basis) 

Excluding  imports  for  military  or 
other  special  purposes,  the  total  volume 
of  goods  brought  in  was  32,701  tons  in 
1942  as  compared  with  42,759  in  1941 
and  44,744  tons  in  1940. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  decline 
of  the  import  trade  in  1942  below  1941 
was  the  shrinkage  that  occurred  in  the 
Colony's  tourist  business  during  the 
former  year.  In  1941,  23,385  persons 
liable  to  passenger  fees   landed  in 
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Nassau,  the  capital,  but  in  1942  only 
3,813  did  so;  and  the  number  of  de- 
partures fell  from  21,917  to  2,640. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Colony's  im- 
port trade  depends  largely  upon  the 
tourist  business.  Collections  of  Gov- 
ernment revenue  on  this  account  fell 
from  £10,151  in  1941  to  £1,758  in  1942. 
In  these  circumstances  it  was  inevit- 
able that  the  Nassau  merchants  would 
buy  less. 

SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

The  trend  in  sources  of  supply  for 
the  Bahamas  import  trade  during  the 
five  years  1938  to  1942  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table. 


Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
showed  a  sharp  further  decline  in  1942, 
fallin,g  in  value  to  £87,173  from  £191,- 
974  in  1941  and  to  6-6  per  cent  from 
12-7  per  cent  of  total  imports. 

IMPORTS  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Imports  by  main  classes  of  com- 
modities in  1942  were  as  follows: 


I — Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £  600,170 

II — Raw  materials   and  articles, 

mainly  unmanufactured   40,330 

III —  Articles    wholly    or  mainly 
manufactured    683,992 

IV —  Animals   and   birds,   not  for 

food   1,971 

Total    £1,326,463 


United  States — 

Value   

Per  cent   

United  Kingdom — 

Value   

Per  cent   

Canada — 

Value   

Per  cent   

Other  countrie-s — 

Value   

Per  cent   


Total  value  .... 
Less  liquor  imports 


Total  value  of  other 
modities   

It  will  be  noted  that  the  proportion 
of  imports  from  the  United  States  in- 
creased 'by  7-5  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1941,  although  the  value  of  such 
imports  was  slightly  less.  It  was  the 
fourth  successive  year  in  which  the 
United  States'  share  of  Bahamas  im- 
ports increased,  but  in  the  other  three 
the  value  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  also  rose.  Nearness  to,  and  con- 
sequent facility  of  communication  with, 
the  United  States  is  the  principal  rea- 
son for  that  country's  predominance  in 
the  Colony's  import  trade. 

For  the  third  successive  year  Canada 
occupied  second  place  as  a  source  of 
Bahamas  imports,  supplying  18  per 
cent  of  the  total  as  against  19-5  per 
cent  in  1941.  The  value  of  imports 
from  Canada,  however,  declined  nearly 
19  per  cent  from  the  value  of  £294,278 
in  1941,  which  was  the  peak  figure  of 
the  five-year  period. 


1941  1942 
831,329       £  829.920 

55.1  62.6 

191,974  87.173 

12.7  6.6 

294,278  239.257 

19.5  18.0 

191,448  170,113 

12.7  12.8 


1,509,029  £1,326,463 
56,361  59,355 


,452,668  £1,267,108 
IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

The  principal  items  imported  from 
Canada  in  1942  were: 

Class  I. — Cheese,  flour,  feedstuffs, 
lard,  lard  compound,  preserved  meats 
(mainly  pickled  beef  and  pork  and 
fresh  meat,  and  sm^all  quantities  of 
some  other  kinds),  condensed  milk, 
unenumerated  provisions,  whisky, 
potatoes  and  canned  vegetables. 

Class  III. — Apparel,  cement,  medi- 
cines and  drugs,  motor  cars,  trucks  and 
parts,  paint,  paper,  laundry  soap,  sta- 
tionery, rayon  hosiery  and  piece-goods, 
toilet  preparations  including  soaps,  and 
wooden  crates  for  tomatoes. 

Canada  supplied  very  little  in  Class 
II,  of  which  the  imports  consisted  of 
lumber,  shingles  and  plants,  almost 
entirely  from  the  United  States.  The 
latter  country  also  had  most  of  the 
trade  in  Class  IV. 


Bahamas  Imports  by  Principal  Countries 


1938 
£  513.340 
44.7 

1939 
£  520,563 
47.6 

1940 
£  692,534 
54.0 

272.986 
24.0 

223,316 
20.4 

193,767 
15.0 

131,677 
11.5 

144,646 
13.2 

209,465 
16.3 

228,906 
19.8 

205,645 
18.8 

188,651 
14.7 

£1,146,909 
53,668 

£1,094,170 
47,108 

£1,284,417 
63,627 

£1,093,241 

£1,047,062 

£1,220,790 
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Exports 

Domestic  exports  in  1942  totalled 
£228,351  in  value,  and  re-exports  £64,- 
426,  making  a  grand  total  of  £292,777. 
The  comparative  figures  for  1941  were 
£192,709,  £109,149  and  £301,858  re- 
spectively; and  for  1940,  £130,919, 
£68,559  and  £199,478. 

Domestic  exports  in  1942  went 
chiefly  to  the  following  destinations: 
United  States,  £171,282;  Canada,  £33,- 
652;  United  Kingdom,  £9,907;  Cuba, 
£6,566;  and  Jamaica,  £4,240. 

LEADING  I'TEMS 

Principal  items  of  export  were:  fish, 
£44,271;  raw  tomatoes,  £30,894;  hemp, 
£20,276;  sponge,  £12,300;  lumber,  £11,- 
034;  salt,  £5,811;  shells,  £3,235. 

Canned  crawfish  accounted  for  £25,- 
173  of  the  value  of  fish  exports,  other 
crawfish  for  £15,910,  and  fresh  fish  for 
£3,188.   Shipments  of  canned  fish  date 


from  1941,  when  canning  was  begun  in 
a  considerable  way.  The  year  1942 
was  the  first  in  which  fish  w^as  the  most 
valuable  item  of  the  Bahamas  export 
trade. 

DESTINATIONS  OF  CHIEF  ITEMS 

Fish  exports  went  entirely  to  the 
United  States.  Canada  took  two- 
thirds  of  the  shipments  of  raw  toma- 
toes, and  the  United  States  all  the  ex- 
ports of  hemp  and  about  half  those  of 
sponge.  Cuba  bought  somewhat  more 
than  half  the  lumber  (pine)  and 
Jamaica  most  of  the  remainder.  Can- 
ada purchased  practically  all  the  salt, 
and  the  United  States  almost  all  the 
shells. 

The  great  disparity  between  re- 
corded imports  and  domestic  exports, 
amounting  in  1942  to  more  than  a 
million  pounds,  is  accounted  for  mainly 
by  the  "invisible"  tourist  trade. 

Kingston,  June  9,  1944- 


THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  IN  ARGENTINA 

By  J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache  at  Buenos  Aires 


Argentina  is  essentially  a  beef-pro- 
ducing rather  than  a  dair^^ing  country. 
The  output  of  the  local  dairy,  industry 
represents  only  some  12  per  cent  of  the 
annual  production  of  the  live-stock 
industry  and  5  per  cent  of  the  entire 
agricultural  production  of  Argentina. 
Nevertheless,  the  dairy  industry  has 
expanded  its  production  from  an  aggre- 
gate value  of  S27  million  in  1935  to 
more  than  $63  million  in  1941. 

Extensive  rather  than  intensive 
farming  practices  are  characteristic  of 
the  Argentine  dairy  industry,  as  of 
most  other  classes  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  Argentina.  Dairy  produc- 
tion is  confined  to  the  great  plains  or 
pampas  of  Argentina  within  the  Prov- 
inces of  Buenos  Aires,  Santa  Fe  and 
Cordoba. 

Dairying  is  carried  on  in  zones,  such 
as  Tandil,  where  alfalfa  does  not 
thrive;  but  the  dairy  industry  as  well 
as  the  beef-producing  industry  has 
reached  its  highest  development  in  the 


alfalfa  zones,  the  year-round  pastures 
of  which  are  probably  unequalled  else- 
where in  the  world. 

Dairy  Farm  Units 

Farm  land  holdings  are  in  large  in- 
dividual units,  usually  of  10,000  acres 
upwards  to  25,000  or  even  50,000  acres. 
The  dairy  cows  are  generally  the  prop- 
erty of  the  landowner,  who  divides  his 
holding  into  areas  each  sufficient  to 
carry  about  200  cows.  There  is  a 
small  house  on  each  of  these  divisions, 
with  living  conditions  of  a  very  primi- 
tive nature,  and  the  200  cows  are 
placed  in  charge  of  a  family  which 
tends  and  milks  them  on  a  share  basis; 
generally  40  per  cent  going  to  the 
family  and  60  per  cent  to  the  owner. 

There  are  some  instances,  particu- 
larly in  the  zones  catering  to  the 
whole-milk  trade,  where  large  dairy 
units  are  operated  on  a  cash-rent  basis. 
The  landowner  may  have  his  own 
cheese  factory  and  the  family  delivers 
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the  whole  milk  direct  to  the  factory. 
If  hogs  are  kept,  they  are  at  the  cheese 
factory,  the  property  of  the  landowner 
and  seldom  if  ever  are  owned  by  the 
family. 

The  pig-raising  industry  is  also  a 
large-scale  enterprise  in  Argentina  and 
essentially  independent  of  the  dairy 
industry.  This  type  of  dairy  farming, 
•  on  a  share  basis,  is  also  characteristic 
of  the  whole-milk  production  for  the 
main  urban  centres,  such  as  Buenos 
Aires. 

Cheese  Factories  and  Creameries 

While  some  of  the  cheese  factories 
are  owned  by  the  big  landowners,  in 
general  both  the  cheese  factories  and 
the  creameries  are  operated  by  a  few- 
large  corporations  in  the  dairy  prod- 
ucts business.  For  the  creameries,  the 
practice  is  to  operate  local  skimming 
plants  which  supply  a  centrally  located 
creamery. 

In  one  dairy-producing  section  of 
the  country,  which  accounts  for  some 
30  per  cent  of  the  output,  a  part  of  the 
production  of  the  area  is  from  small 
owner-operator  farms,  although  even 
in  this  zone  large  holdings  are  the  rule. 
This  relatively  small  area  was  settled 
many  years  ago  by  Swiss  and  Italian 
immigrants.  There  are  several  co- 
operatively owned  factories  in  this 
zone.  This  is  the  relatively  minor  ex- 
ception to  the  general  practice  of  ex- 
tensive farming  in  Argentina. 

Farm  Buildings  Not  Needed 

It  is  not  necessary  to  house  live 
stock  in  Argentina  during  the  winter 
months.  This  also  applies  to  dairy 
cows.  The  cows  are  milked  in  an  open 
paddock,  outdoors  the  year  round. 

There  are  consequently  no  buildings 
and  only  in  the  zone  around  Buenos 
Aires  producing  whole  milk  for  this 
urban  centre  are  there  a  few  upright 
silos  for  storing  ensilage.  The  ensilage 
may  also  be  stored  in  pit  silos.  This 
ensilage  is  used  as  a  supplementary 
ration  when  the  pastures  may  be  poor. 


In  all  the  other  zones,  forage  crops 
are  sown  or  hay  stacked  to  supplement 
the  pastures.  Consequently,  the  -capi- 
tal outlay  for  buildings  in  the  dairy- 
farming  industry  is  veiy  small  in 
Argentina. 

Dairy  Breeds 

Since  Argentina  is  a  beef-producing 
country,  the  dairy  cows  are  mostly  of 
the  beef  breeds.  The  young  steers  and 
surplus  females  are  sold  as  feeders  or 
stockers  for  finishing  in  other  zones. 
This  emphasis  on  beef  production  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  even  Aberdeen 
Angus  cows  are  milked  in  some  cases. 

Except  for  the  comparatively  few 
milking  herds  of  the  dairy  breeds,  the 
cows  are  only  milked  once  a  day  and 
the  calves  are  permitted  to  suckle  dur- 
ing part  of  the  day.  It  is  only  during 
the  few  months  of  heaviest  production, 
and  then  only  in  certain  zones  and 
when  milk  prices  are  relatively  good, 
that  the  cows  are  milked  twice  a  day. 

The  popular  dairy  breed  is  the 
Holstein-Friesian  or  Holanda,  the 
original  stock  of  which  was  imported 
from  Holland.  There  have  been  1,074 
head  of  pure-bred  Holstein  cattle  im- 
ported since  1906,  of  which  691  were 
brought  from  Holland,  199  from  the 
United  States,  55  from  Germany,  54 
from  Switzerland  and  54  from  New 
Zealand.  In  1926  some  354  head,  in- 
cluding females,  were  brought .  from 
Holland.  Otherwise  most  of  the  im- 
ported stock  has  been  high-quality 
bulls.  Argentina  has  imported  her 
best  sires  during  the  past  ten  years 
from  leading  herds  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Holstein  herds  in  Argentina  are 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  zones 
supplying  whole  milk  to  the  few  prin- 
cipal cities  and  to  the  comparatively 
small  zone  of  owner-operator  farms, 
where  the  farm  practices  tend  to  be  of 
a  more  intensive  character  than  else- 
where in  Argentina. 

Figures  for  the  dairy  and  beef  popu- 
lation, by  breeds,  as  given  in  the  last 
Argentine  census — that  of  1937 — are 
shown  in  Table  1. 
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TABLE  1 

Dairy  and  Beef  Cattle  Population  of  Argentina,  1937 

Dairy  Coavs 


Non- 

Total 

Breed 

Pedigreed  Pedigreetl 

of  Breed 

Number  of  Animals 

  3.935 

1,785,615 

Holsteiii   

  2.229 

168,094 

670,144 

NoiTnandv  

  334 

8.195 

58,149 

Red-Poll  ,1  

  164 

8,245 

29,152 

Jersey  

  73 

1.126 

2,845 

Flemisli  

  150 

873 

3,409 

OuernsLV   

  20 

195 

883 

Ayrshire  

65 

153 

3,134,754 

Polled  Ar.^rus   

1.754.475 

All  others   

  1.200 

1.972.343 

7,763,761 

Total   

  8.195 

3,944,751 

33,207,807 

Dairy  Production 

The  industrial  census  figures  for 
1941,  which  have  just  been  published, 
show  that  Argentina  produced  39,824,- 
706  gallons  of  pasteurized  milk  in  1941, 
plus  7,562,022  gallons  of  refrigerated 
milk,  as  compared  with  a  total  of  33,- 
136,642  gallons  in  1937.  The  volume 
of  production  of  other  dairy  products 
in  these  two  census  years  is  shown  in 
Table  2. 


Domestic  Consumption  and  Exports 

Table  3  shows  the  trends  in  the 
volume  of  production,  home  consump- 
tion and  exportation  of  butter,  cheese, 
casein,  condensed  milk  and  powdered 
milk  since  the  outbreak  of  the  War. 

The  types  of  cheese  produced  in 
Argentina  are  those  favoured  for  home 
consumption  by  the  Italian  and  other 
European  elements  in  the  local  popu- 
lation.   For  this  reason  Argentina  has 


TABLE  2 


Dairy  Production  in  Argentina,  1937  and  1941 


Cream  fat  basis  

Butter   

Cheese — 

Hard  type,  total   

Reggiano  or  Parmesano  .  . 

Reggianito   

Sbrinz   

Goya-  

Sardo   

Romano  

Provolone  

Other   

Semi-hard,  total  

Gruyere   

Pategras  

Holand  

Cheddar   

Mar  del  Plata   

Cream  of  Gruyere   

Chubut,  Tandil,  etc  

Fontina  

Other  

Paste  

Quartirolo  

Muzzarella  and  Ricotta... 

Roquefort  and  Gorgonzola 

Other   

Cream  cheese  

Casein   

Condensed  milk  

Powdered  milk  

Dulce  de  Leche^  

1  A  popular  milk  product  sold  as  candy. 


1937 

1941 

Tons  of  2,205  Pounds 

19.568 

29,979 

31,252 

41,768 

19,297 

39.866 

1,410 

1,488 

1,471 

1,273 

14,895 

27.142 

323 

709 

3,192 

5,038 

408 

I'.ios 

616 

15,962 

15,563 

1.325 

1.746 

4,675 

5.320 

1,042 

760 

124 

289 

1.218 

1,518 

1.335 

637 

4.018 

3.626 

n.a. 

610 

2,225 

1,057 

6,721 

10.508 

5,045 

7,007 

1,312 

1,676 

1,298 

149 

1.241 

16,291 

22,408 

449 

3,161 

1,030 

1,494 

3,133 

5,609 
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TABLE  3 

Dairy  Production,  Home  Consumption  and  Exports 

1939  1940         1941         1942  1943 
Butter—                                                                       Figures  in  Tons 

Stocks  at  January  1   L189  2,741         2,902         6,G37  3.529 

Production  "   34,248  37,183       43,711       41,362  46,978 

Exports    8,956  12.815        14.342       14.400  16.422 

Home  consumption    23,740  24.207       25,634       30,070  28,029 

^^'^^St^ks  at  January  1                           15,694       19,532  18,411  25.893  21,963 

Production  \                               51,065       53.033  64,484  58,133  63,553 

Exports                                               2,483         5,243  12,021  8,624  13,392 

Home  consumption                              44^44       48,911  44,981  53,439  53,369 

Casein  _ 

Stocks  at  January  1                             9.332         9,267  10,797  4,0/4  14.04/ 

Production                                        20,781       21,740  26,517  26.078  28,599 

Exports                                              20,564       19  960  32.990  15.855  24.662 

Home  consumption                                  282           250  250  250  973 

Milk  powder —  . 

Production   1.522  2.285  4,259 

Exports    270  309  1,860 

Condensed  milk —  „ 

Production   3,173  2,982  5,123 

Exports   1,215  1,428  1,182 

not  sold  much  cheese  in  the  United  tion.  Some  80  per.  cent  of  the  latter 
Kingdom.  In  recent  years  some  75  per  production  goes  to  the  United  King- 
cent  of  the  cheese  exports  hav-e  been  dom.  The  United  States  and  the  United 
going  to  North  America  and  the  inter-  Kingdom  are  now  almost  the  only 
est  at  present  is  in  Edam,  Gouda,  markets  for  lactic  casern. 
Fontina  and  Roquefort  or  Gorgonzola  Eggs 
for  the  United  States.  There  may  be  Argentina  exported  4,205  tons  of 
some  surplus  for  European  relief  m  the  ^^.^.red  or  dried  egg  in  1943  as  com- 
hard  types  such  as  Sbrinz  and  Par-  ^^^^  ^-^  2,696  tons  in  1942.  The 
mesano  or  Reggiano.  Tiiere  is  very  United  Kingdom  'took  70  per  cent  of 
little  local  production  of  Canadian  ^he  latter  figure  and  the  remainder 
types  of  cheese.  ^^ent  to  Switzerland  and  Sweden.  There 
Casein  is  almost  exclusively  an  ex-  has  been  a  wartime  expansion  in  this 
port  product  in  Argentina.  The  output  business.  Argentina  also  exported 
has  been  over  90  per  cent  of  the  lactic  7,519  tons  of  eggs  in  the  shell  in  1943 
type,  although  there  has  been  a  war-  as  against  only  2,803  tons  in  1942  and 
time  increase  in  rennet  casein  produc-  6,608  tons  in  1941. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  CHILE  DURING  1943 

By  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache  at  Santiago 


Mining  production  in  Chile  declined 
last  year  by  2  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1942  and  by  6  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  1941,  according  to  official 
returns  on  Chilean  economic  conditions 
and  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  crops 
of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rice  and  garden 
produce  were  all  larger. 

In  the  manufacturing  field,  the  mod- 
erate downward  trend  in  output  of  the 
previous  year  continued,  the  returns 
showing  a  decrease  of  1-3  and  3-6  per 


cent  from  that  of  1942  and  1941  respec- 
tively. The  volume  of  construction, 
however,  was  16  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1942  and  10  per  cent  less  than  in 
1941.  Wages  continued  the  upward 
movement  of  the  previous  war  years, 
the  official  index  showing  an  advance 
of  16  per  cent  from  the  1942  figure. 

Foreign  trade  in  1943  remained  at 
practically  the  same  level  as  in  the 
previous  year,  small  increases  in  value 
being  recorded  for  exports  and  imports. 
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Domestic  trade  was  characterized  by 
continuance  of  the  price  rise,  although 
the  increase  was  somewhat  more  mod- 
erate than  in  1942. 

Mining 

Coal  production  in  1943  is  estimated 
at  2,276,659  tons,  an  increase  of  5-1 
per  cent  over  that  of  1942.  Some 
16,900  coal  miners  were  emplo3^ed  with 
an  annual  average  output  of  134-7 
tons. 

During  the  year  5,404-2  kilograms 
of  gold  were  produced  from  all  sources 
(mining,  washings  and  that  exported 
in  minerals,  bar  copper  and  other 
forms),  being  422-5  kilograms  less 
than  in  1942.  In  1940  there  were 
10,663-3  kilograms  produced.  Pro- 
duction from  the  washings  amounted 
to  200-1  kilograms,  a  decline  of  43  per 
cent  from  the  previous  year.  By  com- 
parison, in  1934  production  was 
1,959-4  kilograms.  Gold  from  mining 
activity  amounted  to  1,191-8  kilo- 
grams as  compared  with  1,885-5  kilo- 
grams in  1942,  while  that  from  ex- 
ported minerals  totalled  4,012-3  kilo- 
grams in  comparison  with  3,591-8  kilo- 
grams in  1942. 

An  interesting  development  during 
the  year  was  the  establishment  of  a 
fiee  gold  market  in  the  country  in 
order  to  stimulate  national  gold  pro- 
duction. Auctions  are  held  at  the 
Santiago  and  Valparaiso  Stock  Ex- 
changes. The  price  realized  at  the 
first  auction  w^as  54-38  Chilean  pesos 
per  gram.  In  January  the  price  had  de- 
clined to  46-28  Chilean  pesos  per  gram. 
(The  exchange  value  of  Chilean  peso 
is  at  the  rate  of  30-90  to  the  United 
States  dollar). 

Nitrate  production,  sales  and  ship- 
ments declined  from  the  previous  year. 
Production  amounted  to  1,297,788  tons, 
a  falling-off  of  64,903  tons;  sales 
reached  1,243,040  tons,  a  decline  of 
128,244  tons;  and  shipments  were 
1,166,228  tons,  some  248,118  tons  less 
than  the  previous  year.  The  decline  in 
sales  is  reported  to  have  been  due  to 
the  shipping  shortage.  Conditions  are 
expected  to  be  about  the  same  in  1944 
as  those  for  1943. 


Manufacturing 

•The  index  of  manufacturing  produc- 
tion showed  a  decline  of  3-6  per  cent 
in  1943  as  compared  with  1942  and  4-8 
per  cent  as  compared  with  1941.  The 
greatest  declines  occurred  in  the  out- 
put of  sugar  and  glass,  which  fell  by 
20  and  11  per  cent  respectively;  coke 
production,  9  per  cent;  and  production 
of  so'ap  and  pitch  or  tar,  6  per  cent. 
Smaller  declines  occurred  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pa'per  and  woollen  goods.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  production  of 
matches  and  shoes  rose  by  7  per  cent, 
that  of  knitting  wool  by  5  per  cent, 
beer  and  tobacco  b}^  4  per  cent,  and 
cement  by  3  per  cent. 

Construction 

As  already  noted,  the  volume  of  con- 
struction increased  by  16  per  cent  in 
1943  over  that  undertaken  in  1942.  In 
the  latter  year,  however,  it  was  some 
25  per  cent  lower  than  in  1941,  and  the 
1943  returns  were  10  per  cent  below 
those  for  1941. 

On  the  other  hand,  building  costs 
continued  the  steady  increase  they 
have  shown  since  1938,  reaching  a 
figure  of  1,060  pesos  per  square  metre 
in  1943  as  compared  with  859  pesos  in 
1942  and  649  in  1941.  This  average 
figure  includes  all  kinds  of  construc- 
tion, such  'as  dwellings,  commercial,  in- 
dustrial and  public  buildings,  etc.,  in 
thirteen  urban  centres. 

"Wages 

The  Chilean  index  of  wages  paid 
again  rose  in  1943  over  the  level  of  the 
previous  year,  but  to  a  lesser  degree 
than  in  the  preceding  three  years,  the 
increase  amounting  to  16  per  cent.  The 
index  rose  in  1940  by  22  per  cent  over 

1939,  in  1941  by  19  per  cent  over  1940, 
and  in  1942  by  17  per  cent  over  1941. 

The  total  amount  of  wages  paid,  ex- 
cluding those  paid  by  the  state  rail- 
ways, was  3,954,100,000  pesos.  Amounts 
paid  in  the  five  preceding  years  were: 

1942,  3,418  million  pesos;  1941,  2,914; 

1940,  2,455;  1939,  2,019;  1938,  1.716 
million  pesos.    For  the  years  1937  to 

1943,  *the  monthly  averages  of  the  in- 
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dex  of  wages  paid  in  the  country,  on 
the  basis  1927-29  equals  100,  prepared 
by  the  Chilean  Department  of  Statis- 
tics, are  as  follows:  1937,  177-9;  1938, 
20O-5;  1939,  237-5;  1940,  287-9;  1941, 
341-6;  1942,  400-8;  1943,  464-2. 

Ck)st  of  Living 

The  average  of  the  general  cost-of- 
living  index  (1928  equals  100)  in 
Santiago,  prepared  by  the  Chilean 
Department  of  Statistics,  rose  to  353  -9 
in  1943.  This  was  an  increase  of  49-6 
points  or  16-3  per  cent  over  that  of  the 
corresponding  average  for  1942.  In 

1942  the  average  of  the  index  rose  25  -  6 
per  cent  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
precedilig  year,  while  in  each  of  the 
years  1940  and  194j[  there  were  in- 
creases of  15  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year.  This  index,  it  may  be  noted,  has 
risen  every  year  since  1934,  the  indices 
for  foodstuffs  and  fuel  and  light  each 
year  since  1939,  the  index  for  clothing 
each  year  since  1938,  and  the  index 
for  rent  each  year  since  1934. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  1943  the 
general  index  ranged  from  a  monthly 
}ow  of  327-5  in  January  to  a  high  of 
367-6  in  October,  after  which  it  de- 
clined to  358-9  in  December.  The  low 
point  for  the  foodstuffs  index  was 
396-6,  also  in  January,  and  the  high 
point  457-8  in  June.  The  rent  index 
moved  up  from  234-5  in  January  and 
February  to  249-9  in  April,  at  which 
it  remained  during  the  following  eight 
months. 

Wholesale  Prices 

Although  wholesale  prices  continued 
to  rise  in  1943,  the  rise  was  less 
marked  than  in  1942.  In  the  latter 
year,  wholesale  prices  rose  by  36  per 
cent  over  those  of  1941,  whereas  in 

1943  they  rose  by  10  per  cent  over 
1942.  The  result,  however,  was  a  rise 
of  45  per  cent  in  wholesale  prices  be- 
tween 1941  and  1943. 

Foreign  Trade 

Chile's  total  foreign  trade  in  1943 
(excluding  coin  and  precious  metals) 
was  valued  at  1,503,500,000  pesos  (of 


6d.  gold),  showing  the  small  increase 
of  1-3  per  cent  over  the  figure  for  the 
previous  year. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  were  valued  at  867,200,000 
gold  pesos  in  comparison  with  862,- 
800,000  pesos  in  1942.  Mineral  prod- 
ucts made  up  79-2  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
ports but  were  some  5-2  per  cent  below 
those  of  the  previous  year.  ■  Exports 
of  the  majority  of  the  other  groups  of 
products  showed  an  increase  over  the 
values  for  1942.  Shipments  of  live 
stock  and  dairy  products  rose  41  per 
cent  in  value,  the  increase  being  due 
principally  to  larger  shipments  of  wool 
and  hides.  Exports  of  rice,  canned 
foodstuffs,  fresh  and  frozen  meats  also 
increased  but  those  of  hemp  fibre, 
beans,  lentils,  oats,  and  garlic  declined. 

Principal  purchasers  of  Chilean 
products  were  the  United  States, 
Argentina,  Brazil,  the  United  King- 
dom, Bolivia,  Cuba,  Peru  and  other 
Latin  American  countries. 

IMPORTS 

Chikan  imports  in  1943  were  slightly 
higher  in  value  than  those  of  1942, 
amounting  to  636,300,000  gold  pesos  as 
compared  with  621,500,000  gold  pesos 
in  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  2-4 
per  cent. 

The  table,  which  is  based  on  figures 
issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Cus- 
toms, shows  the  values  of  imports  by 
commodity  groups,  and  the  proportion 
of  these  to  the  total  value  of  imports, 
in  the  four  years  1940,  1941,  1942  and 
1943.  Returns  by  individual  com- 
modities are  not  available  at  time  of 
writing. 

As  in  1942  there  was  an  increase  in 
imports  from  Latin  American  coun- 
tries, principally  from  Peru,  Argentina 
and  Brazil.  Importations  from  Latin 
American  countries  made  up  42  per 
cent  of  total  imports.  Those  from  the 
United  States  declined  but  still  repre- 
sented 45  per  cent  of  total  importa- 
tions. Owing  to  Chilean  customs  stat- 
istics being  compiled  principally  on  the 
basis  of  port  of  shipment,  the  majority 
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Chilean  Impcn'ts  by  Commodity  Groups,  1940  to  194S 
(Excluding  coins  and  precious  metals) 

1940  1941                    1942  1943 

Per  Per                     Per  Per 

Million    Cent  Million  '  Cent     Million     Cent     Million  Cent 

Pe^os        of  Pesos         of       Pesos        of        Pes'os  of 

Group                                              Total  Total                 Total  Total 

Mineral  products                         50.8       10.0  51.6         9.8       67.1       10.8       77.1  12.1 

Products  of  the  forest  and 

streams                                      2.1         0.4  •  3.7         0.7         3.9         0.6         2.8  0.4 

Dairy  products                            20.4         4.0  15.4         2.9       20.2         3.3       49.4  7.8 

Agricultural  products                   39.2         7.8  45.9         8.7       72.2       11.6       63.2  9.9 

Alimentary  industries                  24.8         4.9  20.9         4.0       51.6         8.3       61.6  9.7 

Beverages  and  liquors                   0.8         0.2  1.4         0.3    .    2. 5         0.3         1.5  0.2 

Manufactured  tobaccos                  0.3        0.1  0.3        0.1         0.3        0.1         0.5  0.1 

Textiles                                      81.7       16.2  80.5       15.3       96.6       15.5       95.4  15.0 

Chemicals                                    70.3       13.9  75.9       14.5       96.3       15.4       82.7  13.0 

Metal  indu.stries                          61.2       12.1  58.1       11.1       54.8         8.8       51.3  8.1 

Machinery,  articles  and  tools 

for  industry                            56.6       11.2  70.4       13.4       61.3        9.9       57.0  8.9 

Maiterials   and    articles  for 

tran.sport                                  53.0       10.5  48.8         9.3       35.4         5.7       25.3  4.0 

Miscellaneous  manufactures.      44.6         8.8  52.0         9.9       59.3         9.6       68.5  10.8 

Total                                   505.8      100.0  524.9      100.0      621.5      100.0      636.3  100.0 

of  purchases  from  Canada  are  credited  woollen  goods,  cement  and  butter, 
to  the  United  States  and  hence  these  Brazil  supplied  to  the  value  of  62,- 
statistics  do  not  afford  a  true  picture  900,000  gold  pesos,  shipments  consist- 
of  Canada's  trade  with  Chile.  ing  chiefly  of  yerba  mate,  coffee,  cot- 
Imports  from  Peru,  principally  raw  ton  and  wool  yarns,  osnaburgs,  cotton 
sugar  and  petroleum,  amounted  to  and  woollen  goods,  rubber  tires,  etc. 
142,700,000  gold  pesos.  Those  from  The  value  of  imports  from  the  United 
the  Argentine  were  valued  at  108,900,-  Kingdom  rose  to  44,600,000  gold  pesos 
000  gold  pesos,  the  principal  commodi-  in  1943  from  32,400,000  in  1942. 
ties  being  cattle  and  sheep,  wheat,  Santiago,  April  15,  1944  (delayed). 


ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Australia 

POST-WAR  POLICY  OX  AUTOMOBILE 
IMPORTS 

The  Australian  Chamb-er  of  Auto- 
motive Industries  has  asked  the  Gov- 
ernment to  determine  its  post-war 
policy  towards  imports  of  automobiles, 
according  to  The  Times  Trade  and 
Engineering  Review  for  June. 

The  Chamber  states  that  were  an 
Australian  distributor  or  importer  to 
receive  advice  from  his  principals  over- 
sea that  they  were  about  to  resume 
civilian  production  and  wished  him  to 
place  an  order,  he  would  not  know 
whether  he  could  obtain  the  necessary 
exchange  for  payment  or  whether  pre- 
war quotas  still  applied  or  had  been 
modified  or  abolished.  If  he  required 
A_ustralian-made  bodies,  the  body- 
builder might  be  unable  to  quote  be- 


cause of  government  controls  over  his 
business. 

Before  the  war  it  was  estimated  that 
60  per  cent  of  all  vehicles  in  Australia 
were  eight  or  more  years  old.  During 
the  four  years  1940  to  1943  inclusive, 
registrations  of  cars  were  less  than  in 
a  peacetime  year  of  average  condi- 
tions. 

Brazil 

BUILDING   GRAIN  ELEVATORS 

The  Brazilian  Government,  with  the 
assistance  of  United  States  technicians, 
has  undertaken  a  program  of  construc- 
tion of  grain  elevators  that  is  expected 
to  prove  a  boon  to  the  Brazilian  grain 
industry.  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly 
recently  reported. 

•  Three  types  of  grain  elevators  have 
been  designed  under  the  project  by 
Brazilian  and  United  States  engineers. 
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A  series  of  these  elevators,  approximat- 
ing 250  tons  storage  capacity  each,  are 
to  be  built  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  the  major  wheat-producing 
area  of  Brazil. 

The  new  grain  elevators  are  designed 
especially  to  control  damage  caused  by 
insects.  Brazilian  and  United  States 
authorities  working  on  the  project 
estimate  that  the  series  of  proposed 
elevators  will  be  adequate  to  store  a 
whole  year's  crop,  thus  eliminating  the 
necessity  of  exporting  the  surplus  to 
the  north  and  of  later  importing  grain 
to  keep  the  Rio  Grande  flour  mills  in 
operation. 

The  three  types  of  elevators  are  of 
concrete,  of  jDrick,  and  of  wood.  Offi- 
cials on  the  project  report  that  neither 
brick  nor  wood  construction  has  ever 
before  been  used  in  Brazil  for  this  pur- 
pose. Use  of  these  materials,  how- 
ever, is  expected  to  facilitate  construc- 
tion, for  both  wood  and  brick  are  cheap 
and  plentiful  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

India 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Latest  statistics  of  India's  foreign 
trade,  covering  the  month  of  February 
and  the  eleven  months  ended  February, 
show  a  large  increase  in  the  value  of 
exports  in  February  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  month  of  1943, 
states  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Bombay,  writing 
under  date  June  16.  The  respective 
figures  are  Rs.231 ,741,622  and  Rs.l37,- 
410,266  (one  rupee  equals  approxi- 
mately Can.$0-33i5).  Imports  in- 
creased slightly  from  Rs.90,403,923  to 
Rs.117,228,799. 

For  the  eleven  months  beginning 
April  1,  1943,  exports  increased  to 
Rs.  1,83 1,244,889  from  Rs. 1,710,398,841 
in  the  corresponding  previous  period 
and  imports  to  Rs.1,064,926,597  from 
Rs.1,012,616,942.  The  maintenance  of 
an  unusually  large  favourable  trade 
balance  is  readily  apparent  from  these 
figures. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Statistics  of  Canadian-Indian  trade 
during  the  period  April-February,  1943 
and  1944,  show  a  substantial  improve- 


ment in  the  later  period  in  the  value 
of  Indian  exports  to  the  Canadian 
market  and  a  heavy  decline  in  Indian 
imports  from  Canada.  The  former 
figures  are  Rs.33,320,170  and  Rs.44,- 
199,821  and  the  latter  Rs.53,813,778 
and  Rs.23,903,951,  respectively. 

This  general  trend,  as  noted  in  other 
reports,  has  been  apparent  for  some 
time  and  reflects  the  effect  of  continued 
limitation  of  Canadian  imports  by 
local  control  regulations.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  In- 
dian figures  of  imports  of  Canadian 
goods  represent  nothing  more  than 
those  involved  in  ordinary  commercial 
transactions.  The  total  value  of  Cana- 
dian shipments  to  India,  comprising 
war  materials  and  supplies  for  the 
services,  remains  at  very  high  levels. 

United  Kingdom 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

There  was  a  rise  of  0-4  per  cent  in 
United  Kingdom  wholesale  prices  in 
May,  as  measured  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  index  number.  Food  prices 
showed  no  appreciable  change,  while 
those  of  industrial  materials  and  man- 
ufactures advanced  by  0-5  per  cent. 
The  aggregate  increases  since  August, 
1939,  have  been:  all  articles,  69  per 
cent;  food  and  tobacco,  75  per  cent; 
and  industrial  materials  and  manufac- 
tures, 66  per  cent. 

United  States 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  FOOD  SUPPLIES 

There  has  been  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  supplies  of  a  number  of 
important  foods  in  recent  months  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  stated  in  the 
Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture's 
review  of  agricultural  conditions  in 
Canada.  A  year  ago  the  most  trouble- 
some food  problems  were  shortages, 
while  this  year  there  have  been  actual 
cases  of  surpluses. 

Live-stock  slaughter  has  been  at 
record  figures.  Federally  inspected 
hog  slaughter  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1944  amounted  to  22-4  million  head 
and  was  53  per  cent  more  than  in  the 
same  months  of  1943.  Federally  in- 
spected slaughter  of  cattle  and  live 
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stock  was  up  about  15  per  cent  over 
the  first  quarter  of  last  year. 

The  production  of  eggs,  milk,  fresh 
winter  vegetables  and  citrus  fruits  held 
at  high  levels  due  to  a  mild  open 
winter,  resulting  in  a  severe  taxing  of 
cold  storage  facilities.  In  order  to 
make  room  for  the  seasonal  increase 
in  production  of  poultry  and  dairy 
products,  particularly  butter  and  eggs, 
the  United  States  Government  has  re- 
quired sharp  cuts  in  storage  holdings 
of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables,  poul- 
try, meats,  and  other  foods.  This 
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action  has  led  to  an  easing  of  rationing 
restrictions. 

Despite  the  lower  output  per  cow, 
1944  milk  production  is  expected  to 
reach  the  1943  output  of  118  billion 
pounds.  This  is  due  to  the  increasing 
number  of  milk  cows,  more  favourable 
weather  conditions  and  to  incentive 
payments.  Creamery  butter  produc- 
tion during  the  first  quarter  of  1944 
was  333  million  pounds^ — 13  per  cent 
less  than  a-  year  earlier — while  total 
cheese  production  of  202  million  pounds 
was  up  one  per  cent. 


APPUCATION  OF  UNITED  STATES  LUMBER  CONTROLS  TO  EXPORTS 
TO,  AND  IMPORTS  FROM,  CANADA 

By  C.  H.  West,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York 


With  reference  to  the  report,  "New 
Lumber  Controls  in  the  United  States", 
which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  No.  2111  (July  15, 
1944),  the  Director  of  the  Lumber 
Division,  War  Production  Board, 
Washington,  D.C.,  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing release  which  deals  with  the 
export  to  and  import  from  Canada  of 
lumber: 

Exports  to  Canada 

"Arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  Canadian  Timber  Controller  for 
the  handling  of  lumber  exports  to  and 
imports  from  Canada  under  War  Pro- 
duction Order  L-335.  The  Canadian 
Division,  War  Production  Board,  is  the 
claimant  agency  representing  Cana- 
dian users  of  lumber  exported  from  the 
United  States.  The  Canadian  Timber 
Controller  is  issuing  a  direction  to  all 
Canadian  users  of  lumber  from  the 
United  States  which  outlines  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  in  placing  orders 
for  lumber  with  suppliers  in  the  United 
States. 

"The  Canadian  users'  purchase 
orders,  if  approved  by  the  Canadian 
Timber  Controller,  will  be  certified  by 
the  Canadian  Division,  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  in  Ottawa,  using  certifica- 
tion (q)  (1)  of  L-335.  Only  Canadian 
orders  bearing  a  certification  (q)(l), 
executed  by  that  Division,  will  be 
valid. 


"The  War  Production  Bo'ard  require- 
ments committee  has  allotted  a- quota 
of  lumber  to  the  Canadian  Division  for 
third  quarter  distribution  to  essential 
Canadian  users,  and  ratings  will  be 
assigned  to  the  Canadian  program  by 
the  Canadian  Division,  Ottawa.  Pur- 
chase orders  properly  certified  and 
rated  for  delivery  in  Canada  are  to  be 
accepted  by  United  States  suppliers  on 
a  par  with  orders  of  other  Claimants." 

Imports  from  Canada 

"Lumbor  imports  from  Canada  to 
the  United  States  will  be  subject  as 
heretofore  to  the  Canadian  export  per- 
mit system.  In  addition,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Canadian  supplier 
or  exporter  to  certify  to  the  Canadian 
Timber  Controller  that  he  has  received 
certification  (q)  (1)  or  (q)  (3)  of  War 
Production  Board  Order  L-335  from 
his  United  States  customer. 

"United  States  purchasers  of  Cana- 
dian lumber  on  which  permits  have 
been  granted  but  which  will  be  received 
after  July  31  must  furnish  the  Cana- 
dian exporter  with  either  (q)  (1)  or 
(q)  (3)  certifications  before  receiving 
the  lumber.  This  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Canadian  exporters  will  be 
outlined  in  a  direction  issued  by  the 
Canadian  Timber  Controller." 
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TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


South  Africa 

SUSPENSION  OF  IMPORT  DUTY  ON  FISH 
MEAL   AND  OILCAKE 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Johannesburg,  ad- 
vises under  date  June  21,  1944,  that  the 
South  African  import  duty  of  2s.  (two 
shillings)  per  100  pounds  on  oilcake, 
oilcake  meal  and  fish  meal  is  suspended 
until  further  notice. 


TARIFF   CHANGES  IN  BUDGET 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Johannesburg,  reports 
that  the  South  African  budget,  which 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  As- 
sembly on  March  20,  made  a  number 
of  changes  in  the  import  tariff,  which 
became  effective  on  March  21. 

The  tariff  items  of  particular  interest 
to  Canadian  exporters,  the  rates  for 
which  have  been  altered,  include: 


Former  Duty- 
Piston  rings  for  motor  cars  and  trucks   Id.  each 

Buckets,  household  and  sanitary: 

Galvanized    7s.  6d.  per  100  lb. 

Enamelled    12s.  6d.  per  100  lb. 

Washing  machines,  domestic: 

Wringer  type   £1  7d.  each 

Spinner  itype    £2  5s.  each 

Flexible  electric  cord    10s.  per  100  lb. 

(Free  from  United 
Kingdom) 

Aluminium  detonator  tubes: 

Delay  action    £4  per  100  lb. 

Other    £2  17s.  per  100  lb. 

Gramophone-radios    Gs.  to  7s.  6d.  per  tube 

Radios  of  all  kinds  except  gramophone-nadios .  .  2s.  3d.  to  3g.  6d.  per  tube 

(9d.  to  Is.  2d.  per  tube 
from  United  Kingdom) 


Radio  tubes  imported  separately 


Typewriters 


6d.  each 
(3d.  each  from  United 
Kingdom) 

7s.  to  £2  10s.  each  accord- 
ing to  weight  and  width 
(Free  from  United 
Kingdom) 


New  Duty 
20%  ad  val. 

25%  ad  val. 
25%  ad  val. 

15%  ad  val. 
15%  ad  val. 

5%  ad  val. 
(Free  from  United 
Kingdom) 

15%  ad  val. 
15%  ad  vaI. 

20%,  ad  val. 

15%  ad  val. 
(5%  from  United 
Kingdom) . 
15%  ad  val. 

(5%  from  United 
Kingdom) 
10%  ad  val. 

(Free  from  United 
Kingdom ) 


Sole  leather  (excluding  splits),  shaped  or  other- 
wise, including  pieces   

Splits,  of  an  f.o.b.  price  per  sq.  ft.  of: 

Not  less  than  5d  

Less  than  5d  

Bovine  and  horse  hides  and  skins  for  use  as 
linings,  of  an  f.o.b.  price  per  sq.  ft.  of: 

Not  less  than  6d  

Less  than  6d  

White  leathers: 

Of  bovine  hides  iand  skins  having  a  suede, 
velour  or  velvet  finish,  of  an  f.o.b,  price 
per  sq.  ft.  of  not  less  than  Is  

Of  horse  hides  and  skins,  of  an  f.o.b.  price 
per  sq.  ft.  of  not  less  than  9d  

Whole  bovine  and  horse  hides  and  skins  measur- 
ing less  than  24  sq.  ft.  each,  of  an  f.o.b. 
price  per  sq.  ft.  of: 

Not  less  than  Is.  2d  

Less  than  Is.  2d.  but  not  less  than  lOd  

Less  than  lOd  


20%  or   6d.  per  lb. 
whichever  is  the 
greater. 

Free 
20%  ad  val. 


Free 
20%  ad  val. 


Free 
Free 
Free 


Free 
Free 


Free 
20%  ad  val. 
3d.  per  sq.  ft. 
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Former  Duty  New  Duty 

Other  bovine  and  horse  hides  and  skins,  shaped 
or  otherwise,  including  pieces,  of  an  f.o.b. 
price  per  sq.  ft.  of: 

Not  les-s  than  Is.  2d   Free  Free 

Less  than  Is.  2d.  but  not  less  than  lOd   Free  20%  ad  val. 

Less  than  lOd   Free  3d.  per  sq.  ft. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  indicate  exactly  the  former  duties  for  these  items  because  of  the 
radical  changes  of  classificaition  but,  in  the  main,  the  former  duties  were  20%  or,  in  some 
cases,  20%  or  a  duty  per  lb.,  whichever  might  be  the  greater.  Horse  hide,  for  example,  waa 
formerly  duty  free  if  the  f.o.b.  price  per  square  foot  was  not  less  than  9d..  but  was  other- 
wise dutiable  at  20%  or  6d.  per  lb.,  whichever  was  the  greater. 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER 
THE  QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office 
in  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  shows  the  standings  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under  the 
Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  (signed  November  17,  1938)  up  to 
to  July  1,  1944: 

Total  World         Reduction  in  Used  by  Canada  to 

Quota  Duty  from  July  1.  1044 

Unit  1930  Tariff  Act        Quantity      Per  Cent 

Whole  milk  Gal.       3,000,000         6i  to  3.ic.  per  gal.  2.728 

per  calendar 
year 

Creanj  Gal.      1,500.000  56%o  to  28%oc.  451   

per  calendar  per  gal. 

year 

Filleted  fish,  fresh  or  frozen:  cod, 
haddock,  hake,  pollock,  cusk  and 

rosefish  Lb.      18,210,658         2i  to  l|c.  per  lb.     13.940.37i:  76-5 

por  calendar  75  to  Sl^c. 

year  per  100  lb. 

Seed  potatoes  Bu.      1.500,000  75  to  37k-  1  071 '^71  71-4 

beginning  per  100  lb. 

Sept.  15,  1943 

White  or  Irish  potatoes,  other  than  443  787  44.3 

seed  potatoes  Bu.      1,000,000  75  to  60c. 

beginning  per  100  lb. 

Sept.  15,  1943        Dec.  1  to  end 
of  Feb.; 
37Jc.Mar.  1  to 
Nov.  30 

Red  cedar  shingles  Sq.      2.153,984  Free  728.376  33-8 

Silver   or  black   foxes,   furs  and 
articles: 

*Foxes  valued   under   $250  each 

and  whole  furs  and  skins.  .No.        100,000  50  to  35%  ad  val.  40,270t  40-2 

beginning 
Dec.   1,  1943 

Tails  :..  Piece  5.000  50  to  35%  ad  val.  2   

beginning 
Dec.  1,  1943 


*  The  duty  on  live  foxes  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  rate  under  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  is  not  affected  by  the  Agreement. 

t  Imports  from  Canada  of  40,270  foxes  valued  at  $250  each  and  Ayliole  fur  ^  arul  rkins 
are  for  the  period  December  1.  19-13,  to  April  30,  1944.  For  the  period  May  1  to  November  30, 
1944.  the  United  States  set  the  quota  allotment  at  59.174  for  all  eounbrie'^  an(l  fnr  t'le  pe'iod 
May  1  to  July  1,  1944,  imports  totalled  7.169.  Ho^vever,  there  is  no  indicntion  in  the  state- 
ment by  Treasury  Department  as  to  what  proportion  of  these  imports  were  snp])lied  by  Canada. 

+  This  figure  includes  fish  from  other  countries  as  Avell  as  Canada.  The  statement  by  the 
Treasury  Department  gives  no  indication  of  the  proportion  of  these  imports  supplied  by  Canada. 
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Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind  them  with  the 
Index  at  the  end  of  each  half-year. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  24,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  July  24,  1944,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  July  17,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 

Nominal  Nominal 
Present  or  Quotations  Quotations 

Unit         Former  in  Montreal    in  Montreal  Official 

Gold  Parity       Week  ending  Week  ending  BankRa1<^ 


Great  Britain. 

4.866 

July  17 

July  24 

United  States , 

 Dollar 

Buying 
Selling 
1.0000 

$4.4dU0 
4.4700 

4.4700 

 Peso 

Buying 
Selling 
.4985 

1 .1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

1 . 1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

1 

4 

4.8666 
Bid 

Offer 

4.4200 
4.4800 

4 . 4200 
4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

Free 

.3304 
.2747 

.3304 
.2744 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 
Free 

.0673 
.0569 

.0673 
.0569 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Chile  

.1217 

Official 
Export 

.0574 
.0444 

.0574 
.0444 

3-4i 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 
Controlled 
Uncontrolled 

.7307 

.5879 

.7307 

.601)0 

4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 

4.3862 
4.4590 

4.3862 
4.4590 

3 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 
Bid 
Offer 

4.5380 
4.5906 

4.5380 
4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 

3.5300 
3.5760 

3.5300 
3.5760 

3 

 Pound 

4.8666 

Bid 
Offer 

3.5440 
3.5940 

3.5440 
3.5940 

u 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache.  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  -Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:.  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562; 
for  other  letters — Apartado  1618,  Bogota.  Office — EdiiScio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Venezuela,  Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
and  the  Netherlands  West  Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

French  North  Africa 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Economic  Adviser,  Office  of  the  Representative  of  Canada  to  the 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  48  boul.  Saint-Saens,  Algiers,  French 
North  Africa.  Address  for  letters  (at  domestic  rates) — Canadian  Mission,  Algiers, 
c/o  D.P.S.,  Ottawa.    Cable  address,  Stadojcona. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Coimell  Street,  Dublin  (Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Con. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  BisSETT,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,. Canadian. 

P«pn 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office— New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I 
(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Canfrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  British  Empire  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center.   (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan 
Avenue.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  1943 

By  C.  B.  BiRKETT^  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland 

I 

The   outstanding  feature   of   New  value  (£71,839,000)  has  been  exceeded 

Zealand's  seaborne  trade  during  the  in  only  one  other  year  (1940),  when 

calendar  year  1943  was  the  record  high  the  value  amounted  to  £73,741,000. 

level  of  imports,  the  value  of  which  The  total  value  of  external  trade 

reached  £94,714,000,   an  increase   of  during  1943  was  £166,553,000,  the  bal- 

£41,045,000,  or  76-5  per  cent,  over  the  ance  of  trade  being  unfavourable  to 

total  for  1942.    The  nearest  figure  to  the  amount  of  £22,875,000. 

this  total  was  afieved  in  1920  when  ^^^^^    ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

the  value  amounted  to  £61,553,853.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^       ^^^^^     ^^^^^  ^ 

Although  there  were  substantial  im-  ^  comparison  of  foreign  trade 

^''^'iLo         ^^^f^f         materials  allowance  must  be  made  for 

m  1942,  the  peak  of  tli.e  greatly  ex-  increase,  as  indicated  in  the  fol- 

panded  imports  of  this  type  was  prob-  j^^^-      ^^^^^       ^^p^^^^,^  .^^^^ 

ably  reached  m  1943,  including  heavy  bgpg. 

receipts  on  lend-lease  account.    This  '  Export  Import 

explains  the  abnormal  import  value  Prices  Prices 

which    has   broken   a    long-standing         1939  .•   lOO  lOO 

record  of  a  favourable  balance  of  trade         1^42   120  i5i 

for  New  Zealand.   

Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  As  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  the 

a  decline  of  £9,036,000  from  the  figure  advance  in  import  prices  is  out  of 

for  the  previous  year  but  the  total  proportion  to  that  in  expoxt^-^pices:^.  ..^ 

12991—1  ^.    :  '  ■ 
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Exports 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  New  Zealand 
exports  in  1943  have  been  exceeded  in 
value  in  only  two  previous  years,  the 
decline  in  volume  of  th'e  principal  items 
is  noteworthy,  and  the  total  is  the  low- 
est for  eight  years.  Butter,  cheese, 
wool,  and  all  types  of  frozen  meat 
except  veal,  show  large  reductions. 
Table  2  shows  the  quantities  and 
values  of  exports  of  principal  com- 
modities in  1943  .as  compared  with 
1942. 

The  reversal  in  trend  and  the  causes 
— lack  of  manpower  and  fertilizer  and 
periods  of  unfavourable  weather — are 
the  occasion  of  considerable  concern. 
Until  the  drastic  measures  adopted  to 
remedy  the  situation  have  operated 
for  a  time,  perhaps  for  some  years, 
New  Zealand  exports  of  primary  prod- 
ucts will  remain  below  the  record 
established  in  1942. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  these  ex- 
port statistics  is  the  indicated  expan- 
sion under  wartime  conditions  in  ship- 


ments of  biscuits  and  dehydrated 
meats,  mainly  to  the  forces  in  the 
Pacific  area. 

In  an  effort  to  explain  the  apparent 
anomaly  that,  although  imports  in 
1943  greatly  exceeded  exports,  the 
value  of  New  Zealand's  overseas  credit 
increased  during  the  year  by  more  than 
£2,000,000,  the  Canterbury  Chamber 
of  Commerce  comments  as  follows: 

Total  imports  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£94,000,000  and  total  payments  for  ordinary 
trade  imports  were  £28,700,000.  This  would 
leave  £66,000,000  of  imports  on  government 
account.  If  lend-lease  materials  received 
and  included  in  imports,  but  not  paid  for, 
amounted  to  £30,000,000,  which  is  three- 
quarters  of  the  estimate  for  the  financial 
year,  there  would  remain  £36,000,000  of  other 
government  imports.  The  Government's 
actual  payments  for  debt  services,  imports, 
etc.,  were  £55,000.000.  If  the  imports  were 
£36,000  000,  other  payments  for  debt  service, 
the  maintenance  of  troops  abroad,  etc.  would 
be  £19,000,000.  Deductions  such  as  these 
can  be  only  approximate,  but  they  indicate 
the  nature  and  the  general  magnitude  of  the 
items  involved.  Further,  they  reconcile  the 
extraordinary  trade  figures  recorded  with  the 
actual  exchange  transactions  during  the  year. 


TABLE  1 

Statistical  Summary  of  New  Zealand  Trade 

Excess  of 
Exports  (  +  )  or 
Exports       Imports         Total        Imports  (  — ) 
Figures  in  Thousands  of  Pounds 

1939    58,049  49,387  107,436  -h  8,662 

1940    73,741  48,998  122,739  +24,743 

1941  •    67,479  49,167  116,646  +18,312 

1942    80,875  53,670  134,545  +27,206 

1943  ■     71,839  94,714  166,553  —22,875 


TABLE  2 


New  Zealand  Exports  of  Principal  Commodities 

1942  1943  1942  1943 

1,000  Cwt.  1,000  Cwt.  £1,000  £1,000 

Butter                                                           2,344  1,983  16.5  14.4 

Cheese                                                           2,689  2,010  11.9  9.1 

Lamb     '                                                       3.638  3,198  12.6  11.1 

Beef                                                                804  381  2.0  0.9 

Mutton                                                            639  445  1.2  0.7 

Pork                                                               270  10  1.0 

Potted  meats                                                 326  330  1.7  1.8 

Lb.  Lb. 

Sausage  skins                                               4,858  4,333  0.9  1.1 

Bales  Bales 

Wool                                                               934  622  18.3  13.5 

Tons  Tons 

Tallow                                                            52  45  1.1  1.1 

Hides  and  skins        4.6  4.3 

Other  items      9.1  13.8 

Total  value                                                                                 80.9  71.8 
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Imports 

The  value  of  New  Zealand  imports 
in  1943,  as  mentioned  pre\'iously, 
reached  the  record  figure  of  £94,714,- 
000.  It  is  not  practicable  to  account  in 
detail  for  this  large  increase  since  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  on  government 


account,  and  official  returns  for  many- 
articles  for  military  purposes  are  not 
published. 

Table  3  sets  out  the  values  of  the 
principal  imports  in  1943  of  a  non-con- 
fidential nature,  with  comparative 
figures  for  1941  and  1942: 


TABLE  3 


New  Zealand  Imports  of  Principal  Commodities 


1  OJ.  1 

1  O/l  o 

iv'±6 

.     £  138,271 

-  £  26,047 

£  90,832 

278,885 

609,185 

513,105 

59,744 

39,216 

21,182 

90,439 

88,580 

67,871 

1,217.529 

1,587,865 

1,355,963 

1.499,302 

2.306,589 

462.341 

34.695 

38.592 

40,501 

47.797 

60,827 

65,874 

7.923 

17,289 

17,229 

240,641 

172,443 

256,679 

551,795 

221,447 

666,277 

77,427 

94,809 

120,571 

169,301 

48,072 

61.281 

Hats,  caps,  millinery  and  materials  therefor  

210,422 

235,887 

283,934 

66,211 

296.922 

32,472 

125,535 

113,612 

85,549 

142,591 

51,405 

81,771 

134,775 

73,604 

83,556 

259,896 

171,207 

158,591 

Plain  tableclotlis,  towels,  sheets,  etc  

144,678 

222,316 

149,877 

126.437 

148,579 

154,664 

489,720 

359,855 

191,351 

Silk  and  artificial  silk  piece-goods  

1,185,577 

1,636,572 

2,032,001 

1.150,237 

971,512 

830.999 

351,331 

400,090 

352,302 

278,082 

226,754 

326,020 

117.760 

146,262 

263,862 

753,983 

009,817 

1,025,239 

63,651 

52,563 

104,215 

215,351 

259,382 

114,531 

49,778 

35.794 

72,639 

129,203 

29,727 

82,687 

367,864 

294,985 

332,112 

88,143 

83,047 

97,009 

213,320 

8,229 

172,611 

98.572 

60,274 

125,407 

59,712 

56,461 

54,547 

20.031 

13,090 

20,596 

198,783 

132,547 

108,469 

225, d8o 

236,853 

303,592 

24,556 

23,242 

10,971 

221.774 

187,696 

233.767 

40,918 

25,646 

60.529 

12,484 

6,125 

5,167 

Railway  and  tramway  plant   

243,885 

87,964 

232,305 

37,437 

30,745 

33,880 

Screws  for  wood  and  metal  threaded  screws,  etc  

76,344 

53,582 

102,741 

235,713 

251,954 

342,537 

161,719 

77,477 

136,531 

54,719 

94,099 

27,574 

133,579 

52,089 

60,551 

32,115 

1,104 

12,270 

581,185 

506,559 

542,830 

285.835 

154,915 

411.594 

108,630 

51,339 

86,982 

1,981,991 

1,687,966 

2,329,150 

216,070 

265,355 

436,815 

104,097 

110,183 

79,271 

99.085 

68.279 

49,837 

240,209 

274,757 

456,026 

27,916 

18,577 

17,681 
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Neiu  Zealand  Imports  of  Principal  Commodities — Con. 

1941  1942  1943 

Vacuum  deaners    19,580  1,565  179 

Dredging  and  excavating  machinery    84,235  44,115  125,466 

Woollen-mill  and  hosiery-mill  machinery    108,315  .  84,110  61.327 

Machinery,  other  kinds    1,809,010  1,315,180  2,008,944 

Belts  and  belting  for  driving  machinery  (other  th^-n 

leather  belting)    89,952  56.831  76,900 

Raw  rubber  and  rubber  goods,  other  than  tires   366,924  225.411  134.491 

Leather    256.847  252.323  391,170 

Timber,  saAvn    238.564  171,823  231.611 

Timber,  other    115,935  131,346  72,302 

Veneers  and  plywood    81,974  52.572  9,021 

Cement,  building    6,464  5.874  13,330 

Earthenware  and  chinaware    271,175  298,431  202,186 

Glass,  plate  and  sheet    174.285  190.430  155.607 

Glassware    143.659  132.819  149.481 

Cardboard  and  wallboard    229,920  47,454  136,101 

Paperhangings    76.270  46,911  38,517 

Printing  paper  (newsprint)    202,636  42.788  301.897 

Printing  paper,  other    250,678  130,860  609,127 

Other  paper    541,287  497.480  672.005 

Stationery    101,955  125,631  134.125 

Fancy  goods    30,604  25.834  41.925 

Jewellery    27,356  11,935  10,891 

Sporting  requisites    68.369  21.455  20.192 

Timepieces    60.644  34.309  107.261 

Surgical  and  dental  instruments  and  materials   293.178  245.669  389.242 

Cream  of  tartar  substitutes    59.197  37,124  72.986 

Insecticides  and  disinfectants    237,258  144,151  167.513 

Salt    133,344  130,206  223,494 

Totals    £49,167,000       £53,670,000  £94,714,000 

Particulars  of  importations  of  mate-  taken  from  a  recent  report  of  the  New 

rials  and  equipment  for  war  purposes  Zealand  Reserve  Bank,  of  consumer 

are  not,  of  course,  published,  nor  is  and  other  goods  over  the  period  1938 

any  indication  given  of  the  countries  ^nd  1942. 

of  supply  of  the  published  items.   It  is  The  import  value  of  consumer  goods 

not  possible,  therefore,  to  give  details  in  1942  was  just  half  that  for  1938, 

of  New  Zealand  purchases  abroad.   It  which  indicates  the  extent  to  which 

is  apparent,  however,  that  items  for  supplies  to  New  Zealand  have  been 

civilian  consumption  are  mainly  raw  restricted  and  the  market  created  for 

and  semi-raw  materials  and  essential  f  i^^^l  manufacture  particu- 

products  clothing  and  household  equip- 

^           '  ment.  The  drop  in  food  imports  shows 

■      CHANGES  IN  IMPORTS  the  reduwd  dependence  on  imported 

packaged  foods  such  as  tinned  fish, 

Table  4  contains  import  statistics,  breakfast   foods,   tinned   soups  and 

which  show  the  rise  or  fali  in  imports  vegetables,  etc. 

TABLE  4 

New  Zealand  Imports  of  Consumer  and  Other  Goods 

Consumer  goods —  1938  1942 

Food                                                                                £  2.145,000  £1.104.000 

Beverages    1.652.000  2.669.000 

Tobacco    824,000  23.000 

Clothing,  etc   3.072,000  595,000 

Household  equipment    3.046,000  1.141,000 

Other    4,027,000  1,808,000 

Totals    £14,766.000  £7,340,000 

Other  goods — 

Producers'  materials    20.007,000  20.874,000 

Fuels  and  lubricants    3.092,000  3,232,000 

Auxiliary  aids  to  production    992.000  1,370.000 

Producers'  equipment    7,873,000  4,633,000 

Transport  equipment    8,383,000  1,806,000 
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The  increased  imports  of  producers' 
materials  and  aids  and  tlie  decrease 
in  value  of  equipment  brought  in,  as  . 
shown  in  the  second  part  of  Table  4, 
reflect  the  expanding  industrial  activ- 
ity achieved  with  equipment  largely 


imported  before  the  outbreak  of  war^ 
allowance  being  made  for  a  certain 
proportion  obtained  from  the  United 
States  on  lend-lease.  Much  of  the 
equipment  in  use  is  in  urgent  need  of 
replacement. 


I 


COAL  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

By  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London 
Practicallv  all  branches  of  United 


Kingdom  industry  have  responded  to 
the  demands  made  upon  them  during 
the  course  of  the  war,  and  have  adapted 
themselves  to  most  contingencies,  with 
the  result  that,  except  in  a  few  isolated 
instances,  production  targets  have  been 
achieved. 

One  of  the  exceptions  to  this  gen- 
eralization is  coal,  which  has  been  an 
obstinate  problem  to  the  authorities 
since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

The  Ministry  of  Fuel  and  Power  has 
just  published  a  White  Paper  contain- 
ing complete  statistics  on  coal  since 
1938.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
industry  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
Kingdom  some  of  the  main  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  the  figures  are  sum- 
marized below. 

Decline  in  Output 

The  overriding  fact  is  that  the  out- 
put of  coal  has  been  declining  ever 
since  the  war  began.  The  following 
table  shows  the  extent  of  the  contrac- 
tion, and  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  pits  operating,  during  the  past  six 
years : 

Coal  Salable  Coal 

Mines  Produced 
Tons 

1939    1.955  231,337.900 

1938    1,976  226,993,200 

1940    1.868  224,298,800 

1941    i:845  206.344.300 

1942    1,836  203,633,400 

1943    1,782  194,493,000 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1944  the  ton- 
nage lifted  was  Oiuly  47,581,300  tons 
against  50,240,800  tons  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1943. 

Employment 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
industry  fell  from  781,700  in  1938  to 
703,600  in  April  of  the  present  year. 
12991— 2i 


Output  per  man-shift  at  the  coal  face 
fell  from  2-95  ton^  in  1938  to  2-72  tons 
in  April  last.  Absenteeism  from  all 
causes  nearly  doubled  in  the  same 
period  and  reached  12-4  per  cent  in 
1943. 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  diffi- 
culties reflected  in  the  above  figures 
was  that,  after  the  fall  of  France 
(formerly  an  important  export  mar- 
ket) ,  the  manpower  requirements  of 
the  Forces  took  precedence  over  those 
of  the  mines.  Many  young  men  were 
taken  from  the  industry  during  this 
phase,  and  when,  at  a  later  stage,  the 
situation  was  reversed,  and  the  need 
for  greater  coal  production  assumed 
the  highest  priority,  it  became  difficult 
to  recruit  new  labour  for  the  mines. 
At  the  same  timie  the  average  miner 
of  to-day  is  neither  as  young  nor  as 
fit  as  he  was  in  1939. 

Disputes  and  Costs. 

Disputes  in  1942  caused  a  loss  of 
597,000  man-days  of  work  and  833,200 
tons  of  coal  and  in  1943  a  loss  of  692,- 
600  man-days  and  1,090,700  tons.  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1944,  there  were 
lost  1,564,100  man-days,  representing 
2,032,900  tons. 

At  the  same  time  costs  have  risen.. 
The  total  cost  of  production  of  a  ton 
of  coal  commercially  disposable  in 
1938  was  16s.  l-34d.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  1943  it  was  27s.  2-7d. 

Mechanization 

Progress  in  the  mechanization  of  the- 
industry  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  might 
have  been  expected  in  the  circum- 
stances. Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  coal, 
was  cut  by  machinery  in  1938  and  54 
per  cent  conveyed  to  the  pithead  by 
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machinery.  Last  year  69  per  cent  was 
cut  by  machinery  and  66  per  cent  con- 
veyed. In  1938  the  total  cut  mechanic- 
ally was  134,957,553  tons  and  the  total 
conveyed  by  machinery  122,915,226 
tons;  in  1943  the  total  cut  and  con- 
veyed mechanically  was  134,131,691 
and  128,944,075  tons  respectively. 

Strategic  Position  of  Coal 

It  will  be  realized  from  the  foregoing 
statistics  that  it  is  important  that  the 


dow.nward  trend  in  coal  production 
should  be  reversed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
-sible.  Coal  is  the  most  valuable  single 
raw  material  asset  which  the  United 
Kingdom  possesses.  The  general  health 
and  efficiency  of  United  Kingdom  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  will  depend  in  no 
small  measure  upon  the  success  of  the 
efforts  now  being  made  to  overcome 
the  many  difficulties  which  have  beset 
coal  mining  in  the  war  years. 
London,  July  11,  1944. 


WORLD  WHE 

Monthly  review  in  Dominion  Bureau  oj 
Statistics  Daily  Bulletin 

Although  a  record  reduction  of  ap- 
proximately 600,000,000  bushels  in  the 
carry-over  of  old  wheat  in  the  four 
major  exporting  countries  is  in  pros- 
pect for  July  31  this  year,  this  slump 
in  available  wheat  supplies  loses  most 
of  its  significance  in  the  light  of  cur- 
rent prospects  for  wheat  production  in 
^^orth  America  in  1944. 

In  the  United  States,  the  wheat  sur- 
plus was  reduced  from  620,000,000 
bushels  to  350,000,000  bushels  in  the 
twelve  months  ended  July  1,  1944,  but 
the  record-breaking  crop  of  1,128,000,- 
000  bushels  forecast  for  1944  would 
build  supplies  of  wheat  for  the  1944-45 
season  up  to  a  figure  some  22,000,000 
bushels  greater  than  the  supply  of 
native  wheat  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  crop  year  1943-44.  . 

Canada's  wheat  surplus  at  the  close 
of  the  curent  crop  year  is  expected  to 
be  between  330,000,000  and  350,000,000 
bushels  compared  with  594,000,000. 
bushels  at  the  end  of  July,  1943,  but 
-crop  prospects  at  the  moment  are  such 
as  to  suggest  that  total  wheat  supplies 
in  Canada  during  the  next  twelve 
months  will  be  perhaps  only  10  to  15 
per  cent  less  than  they  were  in  the 
crop  year  1943-44. 

The  position  in  Australia  and  Argen- 
tina indicates  a  comparatively  small 
reduction  in  the  wheat  surplus  from  a 
year  ago,  although  both  countries  are 
.exporting  wheat  and  flour  in  larger 


T  SITUATION 

volume  than  at  this  time  last  year. 
Some  increase  in  wheat  acreage  is 
expected  in  Argentina  where  the  new 
crop  is  oflf  to  a  good  start.^  Rains  are 
needed  in  sections  of  Australia  but  the 
general  situation  there  appears  to  be 
more  favourable  than  it  was  a  year 
ago  when  drought  was  severe  and 
eventually  a  very  small  crop  was  har- 
vested. 

There  would  appear  now  to  be  assur- 
ance that  supplies  of  wheat  in  the  sur- 
plus-producing countries  of  the  new 
world  are  ample  to  meet  requirements 
in  the  twelve  months  ahead  and  leave 
sizeable  reserve  stocks  on  hand  at  July 
31,  1945.  Some  reduction  in  animal 
feed  requirements  appears  certain  in 
the  United  States  where  wheat  has 
been  substituting  for  other  grains,  and 
it  is  quite  probable  that  in  Canada 
also  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  wheat  diverted  to  animal 
feeding  in  the  new  crop  year. 

Canada  would  seem  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  maintain  exports  of  wheat  in 
the  1944-45  crop  year  at  a  level  ap- 
proximating that  of  the  1943-44  season 
and  still  finish  with  substantial  reserve 
stocks  on  hand  at  the  end  of  July,  1945. 
The  direction  of  export  shipments  in 
the  new  season  may  show  some  change 
with  larger  amounts  going  overseas 
and  less  to  the  United  States,  but  the 
current  appraisal  of  the  statistical 
position  of  Canadian  wheat  points  to 
the  availability  of  at  least  3-50,000,000 
bushels  for  export  in  1944-45  without 
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reducing  the  carry-over  to  an  undesir- 
able level  before  the  1945  wheat  crop 
is  harvested. 

In  the  allocation  of  wheat  supplies 
in  the  United  States  during  the  1944-45 
crop  season,  the  War  Foods  Adminis- 
tration has  provided  substantially 
larger  quantities  of  wheat  for  export  or 
relief  shipment,  and  has  greatly  re- 
duced the  allowance  for  animal  feed- 
ing. Total  requirements  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1945,  are  placed  at 
1,115,000,000  bushels  and  total  supplies 
in  excess  of  1,500,000,000  bushels,  so 


that  no  reduction  from  this  year's 
carry-over  is  anticipated  a  year  hence. 

International  trade  in  wheat  and 
flour  in  the  crop  year  just  ending  was 
the  largest  since  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  but  this  was  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  heavy  purchases  of  Canadian 
wheat  by  the  United  States.  There  is 
good  reason  for  assuming  that  the 
volume  of  Canadian  wheat  purchased 
by  the  United  States  during  the  crop 
year  1944-45  will  be  smaller  but  any 
cutback  in  this  direction  could  easily 
be  offset  by  larger  exports  to  Europe. 


CONDITIONS  IN  ALGERIA  AND  TUNISIA 


From  The  Times  Trade  and  Engineering 


The  present  economic  situation  in 
Algeria  and  Tunisia  seems  to  be  little 
affected  by  considerations  of  future 
policy.  Economic  life  is  dominated 
entirely  by  the  war  and  its  impacts, 
though  neither  country  remains  a 
theatre  of  military  operations. 

Actual  war  damages  have  been  suf- 
fered on  a  considerable  scale  in 
Tunisia  where  the  official  estimate  runs 
as  lygh  as  10  milliard  francs,  but  are 
comparatively  small  in  Algeria.  But 
though  here  the  destruction  has  been 
inconsiderable,  the  people  have  felt, 
and  are  still  feeling,  the  full  weight  of 
the  war  on  their  manpower,  transport, 
and  supplies. 

Scarcity  of  Rural  Labour 

The  shortages  of  labour  are  very 
serious.  This  is  due  to  two  main  rea- 
sons: conscription  for  the  French  Army 
and  work  for  the  Forces.  The  French 
say  that  work  for  the  Allies  in  North 
Africa  is  so  w^idespread  that  practically 
no  labour  remains  for  French  non- 
military  purposes. 

Unfortunately,  no  unified  policy  on 
wages  seems  to  exist.  AVhereas  native 
labour,  in  particular  farm  labour,  is 
still  paid  according  to  slightly  ad- 
justed pre-war  standards,  i.e.,  on  the 
average  between  12  and  20  francs  a 


day,  the  workers  engaged  by  the  Allies 
can  make  up  to  even  100  franes. 
Naturally,  civilian  work  with  the 
Forces,  mainly  in  the  towns  and  ports, 
is  preferred  to  work  in  the  fields,  and 
the  scarcity  of  labourers  in  the  country 
grows  more  acute. 

Fall  in  Agricultural  Output 

This  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  re- 
construction of  normal  economic  life. 
In  normal  times  French  North  Africa 
was  agriculturally  a  surplus  area.  It 
used  to  export  considerable  quantities 
of  grain,  oil,  vegetables,  and  wine,  and 
became  in  1941  and  1942  the  main 
centre  of  Vichy's  food  supplies. 

When  the  Allies  landed  the  situation 
was  that  large  grain  shipments  had 
just  been  made  to  Metropolitan. 
France  for  which  compensation  was  to 
be  made  later  from  the  French  crop. 
This  plan,  of  course,  could  not  be 
carried  out.  Though  the  Allied  armies 
were*  fed  from  imported  supplies  of 
their  own,  the  shortage  of  manpower 
was  so  pronounced  that  the  output  of 
French  North  African  agriculture  did 
not  even  cover  the  internal  demand. 
Additional  imports,  especially  of 
wheat,  became  necessary  and  though 
they  now  arrive  regularly  there  is  stilj 
no  abundance. 
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Transport  Difficulties 

The  fall  in  agricultural  production 
is,  however,  not  only  due  to  the  dearth 
of  labour  but  also  to  the  want  of  agri- 
cultural machinery,  the  lack  of  fer- 
tilizers, and  the  sorry  state  of  trans- 
port. Agricultural  machinery  has  not 
been  renewed  for  years,  and  apart 
from  excessive  wear  and  tear  during 
the  war  may  have  suffered  damage  in 
the  course  of  the  North  African  battles. 
A  small  volume  of  American  tractors 
and  tools  is  now  said  to  be  imported 
regularly.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
■enough  to  go  around. 

Transport  difficulties  hajnper  both 
•production  and  distribution.  The  lack 
■of  fertilizers,  for  instance,  is  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  not  sufficient  trucks 
are  available  to  bring  Tunisian  fertil- 
izers to  Algeria.  The  railways  have  to 
give  priority  to  military  traffic.  Some 
improvement  has  recently  been  made 
by  imports  of  lorries  from  the  United 
States  and  by  making  military  lorries 
available  to  help  in  transporting  food. 
But  so  far  all  is  makeshift  and  does 
not  go  very  far. 

The  whole  railway  system  is  in  need 
■of  a  thorough  overhaul  and  the  rolling- 
■stock  needs  renewal  and  increase.  That 
cannot  be  done  during  the  war  and  the 
roads  bear  most  of  the  burden,  though 
the  shortage  of  petrol  is  a  serious 
hindrance. 

Prospects  for  1944  Harvests 

However,  things  are  better  than  they 
were  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  1944  harvest  will  not  be  such  a 
failure  as  was  that  of  1943,  when  only 
700,000  quintals  of  soft  corn  instead 
4di  two  million  were  gathered.  There 
are  also  hopes  of  better  wine  produc- 
tion and  a  larger  output  of  olive  oil.  In 
1937  Tunisia  had  17-8  million  olive 
trees  which  produced  up  to  60,000 
litres  of  olive  oil. 

Pre-war  External  Trade 

'  Industry  and  trade  suffer  from  the 
«ame  difficulties  as  agriculture — 
namely,  lack  of  manpower,  of  trans- 


port, and  of  supplies.  Before  the  war 
Algeria  and  Tunisia  traded  mainly 
with  Metropolitan  France.  Algeria 
received  76-5  per  cent  and  Tunisia 
66-6  per  cent  of  their  imports  from 
there;  82-1  per  cent  and  60-7  per  cent 
of  Algerian  and  Tunisian  exports  re- 
spectively went  to  France.  They  im- 
}-!orted  fuel  and  petrol,  textiles,  metal 
goods,  etc.,  and  exported  agricultural 
products,  mainly  early  vegetables, 
fruit,  wine,  olive  oil,  and  wheat.  Min- 
eral products,  such  as  phosphates  and 
iron  ore  were  exported  from  Tunisia. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
accounted  for  only  1-7  per  cent  and 
1-6  per  cent  respectively  of  Algerian 
imports  and  4  per  cent  and  3-6  per  cent 
of  those  of  Tunisia.  They  participated 
in  Algerian  exports  to  the  extent  of 
5  •  6  per  cent  to  Great  Britain  and  1  •  7 
per  cent  to  the  United  States;  in  that 
of  Tunisia  to  the  extent  of  11-3  per 
cent  to  Great  Britain  and  5-2  per  cent 
to  the  United  States. 

Present  Foreign  Trade  Situation 

What  remains  of  foreign  trade  is 
conducted  with  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  But  though,  absolutely,  and 
relatively,  both  have  increased,  they 
represent  a  fraction  only  of  French 
North  Africa's  normal  foreign  trade. 
The  main  activities  of  the  merchants 
are  concentrated  on  the  home  market, 
and  since  production  has  fallen  com- 
pared with  pre-war  standards,  and  the 
additional  demand  of  the  armies  must 
be  satisfied,  dearth  of  supplies  con- 
stitutes the  main  commercial  feature. 

No  figures  have  been  published  dur- 
ing recent  years  on  eitlier  Tunisian  or 
Algerian  mineral  production.  Tunisia 
used  to  be  the  greatest  world  producer 
of  phosphates  after  the  United  States. 
Algeria  was  the  most  important 
African  producer  of  iron  ore,  a  consid- 
erable part  of  which  went  to  Britain. 
No  changes  have  been  reported  in  Tun- 
isian or  Algerian  mining,  or  in  Algerian 
and  Tunisian  industrialization  as  such. 

The  replacement  of  Tunisian  capital 
goods  destroyed  by  the  war  is  still  in 
its  early  stages.  A  loan  of  one  milliard 
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francs  by  the  Tunisian  Treasury  for 
purposes  of  reconstruction  of  war  dam- 
ages did  not  go  very  far.  Part  of  it 
was  used  for  credits  to  the  farmers. 

Mutual  Aid  Agreements 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
have  been  most  anxious  to  assist  the 
French  as  much  as  possible.  On  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1944,  two  Anglo-French  fin- 
ancial and  mutual  aid  agreements  were 
signed  in  Algiers. 

The  financial  agreement  may  be 
considered  of  fundamental  importance 
in  trying  to  define  future  monetary  co- 
operation between  the  two  countries. 
In  the  vrords  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  "it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
form  the  basis  of  a  lasting  monetary 
agreement  between  France  and  Great 
Britain".  Its  main  provisions  are  the 
unification  of  the  franc  rate  of  ex- 
change, which  is  to  be  fixed  for  the 
whole  Free  French  Empire  at  200f. 
=£1,  and  the  free  acquisition  by 
either  party  of  each  other's  currency. 
Also  it  lays  emphasis  on  the  need  for 
continuous  consultation  to  maintain, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  two  currencies. 


The  mutual  aid  agreement  provided 
mutual  assistance  for  the  joint  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  At  the  same  time, 
it  leaves  scope  for  building  up  supplies 
for  Metropolitan  France  to  be  used 
after  the  war  as  France's  own  contribu- 
tion to  her  rehabilitation.  The  French 
''Office  d'Approvisionnement"  has  been 
authorized  to  buy  and  stock  colonial 
products  for  use  in  France  after  her 
liberation,  and  the  French  representa- 
tives at  the  West  African  Produce 
Board  and  the  Middle  Eastern  Supply 
Centre  are  instrumental  in  carrying 
out  the  plan  which  the  Comite  Econ- 
omique  at  Algiers  issued  in  the  autumn 
of  1943. 

France  the  Economic  Mainstay 

AVhat  are  the  trade  prospects  of 
Algeria  and  Tunisia  judging  from 
present-day  conditions?  It  seems  as 
ii  British  industrialists  and  merchants 
will  have  to  resume  their  contacts 
where  they  were  interrupted.  Clearly 
the  main  key  to  a  lasting  increase  of 
French  North  African  purchasing 
power  and  a  widening  of  the  Algerian 
and  Tunisian  markets  lies  in  the  econ- 
omic future  and  the  prosperity  of 
Metropolitan  France. 


ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Australia 

BUTTER  FOR  THE  TROPICS 

Tropical  butter  spread,  a  type  of 
dehydrated  butter  which  does  not  wilt 
in  hot  climates,  is  'being  manufactured 
in  Australia  and  delivered  to  troops 
in  New  Guinea,  according  to  a  British 
press  report.  Production  is  at  a  rate 
of  over  150  tons  a  week  and  is  expected 
this  year  to  reach  6,750  tons,  w^hich  is 
equal  to  about  8,000  tons  of  ordinary 
butter.  It  is  claimed  that  the  dehy- 
drating process  does  not  destroy  any  of 
the  food  value  of  the  butter  but  gives 
it  a  slightly  caramelized  taste.  Those 
engaged  in  its  production  hope  that 
after  the  war  the  new  processed  butter 
will  become  an  established  export  to 
tropical  countries. 


Brazil 

COFFEE  EXPORTS   IN  1943 

A  total  volume  of  10,115,969  bags  of 
coffee.,  valued  at  Cr.$2,8O3,768,00O,  was 
exported  from  Brazil  in  1943,  accord- 
ing to  figures  published  by  the  National 
Coffee  Department.  These  figures 
compare  with  7,279,658  bags  valued  at 
Cr.$l,965,738,000  in  1942. 

The  principal  destinations  of  coffee 
exports  in  1943  were:  United  States, 
8,553,664  bags  (6,189,160  bags  in 
1942) ;  Argentina,  421,280  bags  (397,- 
676) ;  Sweden,  321,863  bags  (100,893) ; 
United  Kingdom,  190,134  bags  (300)  ; 
Spain,  183,502  bags  (110,892)  ;  Can- 
ada, 121,389  bags  (31,275);  Chile, 
103,603  bags  (172,826)  ;  Switzerland, 
74,391  bags  (124,364);  South  Africa, 
51,790  bags  (61,038). 
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Belgian  Congo 

GROWTH   IN   RUBBER  OUTPUT 

Rubber  production  in  the  Belgian 
Congo  is  being  developed  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Last  year  it  rose  to  about  12,000 
tons  from  2,000  tons  in  1942,  and  it  is 
expected  to  reach  15,000  tons  this  year. 

ChUe 

FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  MARCH  QUARTER 

Preliminary  returns  of  Chile's  for- 
eign trade  over  the  first  three  months 
of  1944  give  the  value  of  exports  at 
247,300,000  pesos  (of  6d.  gold),  an 
increase  of  19  per  cent  on  the  figure 
of  207,897,000  pesos  for  the  like  period 
of  1943.  While  imports  amounted  to 
155,900,000  pesos,  an  increase  of  18-7 
per  cent  on  the  1943  figure  of  131,946,- 
500  pesos. 

Egypt 

FINAL  ESTIMATE  OF  COTTON  CROP 

The  final  official  estimate  of  the 
1943-44  Egyptian  cotton  crop  is  3,569,- 
000  kantars.  This  figure  compares 
with  the  December  estimate  of  3,300,- 
000  kantars  and  the  estimate  of  4,154,- 
000  kantars  for  the  1942-43  crop. 

India 

RELAXATION  OF  IMPORT  CONTROL 

There  have  been  several  recent  in- 
stances of  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
Indian  Government  to  relax  existing 
import  control  regulations  so  as  to  per- 
mit imports  from  Canada  of  goods 
which  have  been  subject  to  import  pro- 
hibition. The  initiative  has  ,  in  general 
been  taken  by  local  authorities,  al- 
though in  other  instances  where  goods 
have  been  released  for  export  from 
Canada  to  this  market  corresponding 
concessions  have  been  secured  in  India. 

The  variety  and  individual  volume 
of  the  trade  involved  has  been  of  small 
importance  and  in  several  cases  the 
gjanting  of  import  permits  to  local 
buyers  has  not  resulted  in  shipments 
from  Canada,  owing  to  the  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  manufacturers  with  more 
urgent  demands  on  their  output.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  import  con- 


trol has  been  relaxed  in  the  case  of 
a  number  of  toilet  articles  and  requi- 
sites, several  types  of  hosier}^  and 
knitted  wear,  clocks  and  watches,  type- 
writers, and  a  number  of  foodstuffs. 

Occasional  instances  of  encourage- 
ment given  to  import  trade  from  Can- 
ada should  not  be  taken  as  indicative 
of  a  new  or  drastically  altered  policy. 
The  prime  factor  affecting  import  trade 
from  Canada  is  the  conservation  of 
dollar  exchange.  In  keeping  with  this 
objective,  it  is  probable  that  relaxa- 
tion of  these  trade  regulations  will  be 
apparent  for  some  time  only  when  the 
local  market  is  badly  in  need  of  goods 
which  may  be  procurable  from  Cana- 
dian sources. 

BUSINESS  ACTIVITY 

A  reliable  index  of  business  activity 
in  India  shows  a  noteworthy  advance 
for  the  month  of  March  to  122-8,  the 
highest  figure  recorded  since  February, 
1942.  It  compares  with  the  figure  of 
108-2  for  March,  1943. 

The  principal  factors  involved  in  the 
recent  upward  trend  of  this  index, 
writes  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Bombay,  have  been 
increased  activity  in  the  jute  industry, 
improved  figures  of  production  in  the 
paper  industr>^  and  some  improvement 
in  cotton  consumption.  There  has  been 
a  slight  decline  in  the  production  of 
iron  and  steel  and  in  coal  raisings. 
Cheque  clearances  and  note  circulation 
stand  at  higher  levels  than  for  some 
time. 

An  interesting  indication  of  the  gen- 
eral atmosphere  in  the  local  commer- 
cial community  is  provided  by  an 
index  of  stock  and  share  prices  com- 
puted up  to  May,  1944.  During  that 
month  the  index  of  government  secur- 
ity prices  stood  at  104-3,  that  of  pref- 
erence shares  at  126-6,  and  that  of 
variable  yield  securities  at  figures  from 
154-8  in  the  case  of  bank  shares  to 
411-8  in  the  case  of  paper  mills.  The 
combined  index  of  231-9  is  far  in  ex- 
cess of  any  previous  indices  of  such 
prices. 
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INDIANS  LEND-LEASE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

India  is  contributing  at  an  increas- 
ing rate  to  reverse  lend-lease  supplies. 
The  substantial  number  of  service  per- 
sonnel stationed  in  India,  or  in  transit 
through  India,  requires  large  quantities 
of  food  and  equipment  and  recent  sup- 
plies furnished  by  this  country  have 
comprised  substantial  amounts  of 
meat,  fish,  eggs,  fruit,  bread,  vege- 
tables, and  beverages.  These  have  been 
supplemented  by  various  items  of 
clothing,  diesel  oil,  and  other  fuel. 
Contributions  in  the  form  of  accom- 
modation, ship  repairs,  transport,  and 
other  s-ervices  also  continue. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1943  it  was  esti- 
mated that  India's  contribution  to  re- 
verse lend-lea«e  was  considerably  less 
th'an  receipts.  This  position  is  now 
being  rapidly  corrected  and  the  two 
operations  are  henceforth  likely  to 
sliow  a  fair  degree  of  balance. 

Among  India's  varied  receipts  of 
lend-lease  material  from  the  United 
States  have  been  substantial  quantities 
of  agricultural  machinery  and  farm 
equipment.  It  was  recently  reported 
that  goods  of  this  type,  including 
tractors,  scrapers,  ploughs,  harrows, 
drills,  cultivators,  milk  cans,  and  pas- 
teurizers, to  a  value  of  about  £275,000 
has  been  supplied  to  this  country  on 
lend-lease  terms  up  to  October  31, 
1943. 

Sudan 

GLASS    FACTORY    AT  KH.\RTOUM 

Production  of  glass  cups  and  tum- 
blers from  broken  glass  collected  all 
over  the  country  was  begun  in  the 
Khartoum  Glass  Factory  early  in 
March,  reports  The  African  World. 
The  output  has  been  running  at  several 
hundreds  of  glass  coffee  cups  and  tum- 
blers a  day. 

Present  supplies  of  glass  in  the  Sudan 
may  not  last  longer  than  a  year  and 
investigations  are  being  made  to  see 
if  sand  suitable  for  glass  manufacture 
can  be  found  in  the  country.  It  is 
considered  likely  that  sand  from  the 
Red  Sea  Hills  will  be  usable,  in  which 


case  the  Khartoum  factory  will  under- 
take the  whole  process  of  making  new 
glass. 

South  Africa 

GOLD   AND  DIAMONDS 

Gold  production  in  May  was  1,058,- 
875  ounces  valued  at  £8,894,550,  ac- 
cording to  press  reports.  This  output 
was  123.803  ounces  less  than  that  of 
May,  1943.  Profits  are  said  to  be  de- 
clining owing  to  rising  costs,  with  the 
result  that  low-grade  mines  are  closing 
down  and  large  tonnages  of  ore  in  the 
richer  mines  are  becoming  unprofitable. 

In  contrast,  the  diamond  industry  is 
booming.  The  sale  of  diamonds  in 
1943  exceeded  a  value  of  £20,000,000 
and  sales  this  year  are  expected  to 
attain  a  high  level. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  BATHS 

Plans  are  being  made,  it  is  reported, 
for  the  financing  and  erection  of  a 
factory  for  the  large-scale  manufac- 
ture of  baths.  One  of  the  main  factors 
retarding  the  building  of  houses  is  a 
shortage  of  baths.  Supplies  are  not 
being  obtained  from  overseas  and  the 
existing  domestic  production  is  unable 
to  meet  the  demand.  It  is  thought  that 
the  projected  bath-making  industry 
will  be  an  economic  proposition  after 
the  war. 

United  States 

COFFEE  IMPORT  QUOTAS 

Quotas  of  the  coffee-producing  coun- 
tries of  South  and  Central  America  for 
imports  into  the  United  States  under 
the  Pan-American  Coffee  Agreement 
for  the  current  quota  year  ending 
September  30,  1944,  as  upw^ards  revised 
recently  by  the  Inter-American  Coffee 
Board,"^  aggregate  20,959,375  bags  (of 
60  kilos) .  The  quotas  by  countries 
are:  Brazil,  12,259,446  bags;  Colombia, 
4,152,393;  Costa  Rica,  263,644;  Cuba, 
105,458;  Dominican  Republic,  157.866; 
Ecuador,  197,733;  El  Salvador,  790,- 
932;  Guatemala,  705,248;  Haiti,  362,- 
510;  Honduras,  26,361;  Mexico,  626,- 
155;  Nicaragua,  257,053;  Peru,  32,956; 
and  Venezuela,  553,652  bags. 
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CANADA'S  EXTERNAL  TRADE  IN  JUNE 


Canada's  external  trade  in  Juiie,  ex- 
cluding gold,  was  of  near-record  pro- 
portions, the  aggregate  being  $498,465,- 
000  as  compared  with  $529,887,000  in 
the  previous  month  and  $397,899,000 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1944 
the  total  was  $2,633,245,000  as  against 
$2,127,785,000  in  the  similar  period  of 
1943,  an  increase  of  $505,460,000. 

Exports 

Domestic  exports  in  June,  excluding 
gold,  were  valued  at  $343,158,000  as 
compared  with  $368,357,000  in  May 
and  $249,232,000  in  June  of  last  year. 
Merchandise  exports  during  the  first 
half  of  1944  were  valued  at  $1,746,- 
268,000  as  compared  with  $1,277,763,- 
000  in  the  same  period  of  last  year,  an 
increase  of  $468,505,000.  Re-exports 
in  June  were  valued  at  $2,829,000,  and 
in  the  six  months  ended  June  at 
$22,448,000. 

Merchandise  exports-  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  June  were  valued  at  $127,- 
929,000  as  compared  with  $105,615,000 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year,  the  aggregate  for  the  first  half 
of  this  year  amounting  to  $652,761,000 
avs  compared  with  $449,888,000  in  the 
same  period  of  last  year.  June  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  were  valued 
at  $111,157,000  compared  with  $90,- 
935,000,  increasing  the  six-month  total 
to  $637,623,000  from  $521,824,000  a 
year  ago. 

Domestic  exports  to  Egypt  in  June 
were  valued  at  $20,588,000  ($6,460,000 
in  June  of  last  year) ;  to  Italy,  $19,- 
080,000  as  against  nil;  British  India, 
$13,359,000  ($11,295,000) ;  Russia, 
$9,828,000  ($1,640,000);  China,  $7,- 
002,000  (nil)  ;  Newfoundland,  $5,756,- 
000  ($4,564,000). 

The  following  were  among  the  prin- 
cipal commodities  exported  in  June, 
values  for  June  of  last  year  being 
shown  within  parentheses:  wheat,  $32,- 
685,000  ($22,461,000);  wheat  flour, 
$8,757,000  ($5,850,000) ;  fishery  prod- 
ucts, $5,474,000  ($5,413,000)  ;  meats, 
$23,564,000   ($11,860,000);  eggs,  $2,- 


450,000  ($1,835,000) ;  wool,  $2,655,000 
($237,000);  planks  and  boards,  $7,- 
079,000  ($6,140,000);  wood-pulp,  $9,- 
044,000  ($9,621,000)  ;  newsprint  paper, 
$14,391,000  ($11,485,000)  ;  motor 
vehicles  and  parts,  $38,088,000  ($35,- 
293,000)  ;  chemicals,  $11,530,000  ($5,- 
335,000) . 

Imports 

Canada's  merchandise  imports  in 
June  were  valued  at  $152,478,000  as 
compared  with  $146,762,000  in  the  cor- 
responding month  of  last  year.  The 
aggregate  for  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  was  $864,529,000  as  against 
$839,684,000  in  the  like  period  of  last 
year. 

The  United  States  was  the  chief 
source  of  suppl}',  imports  from  that 
country  in  June  amounting  to  $122,- 
240,000  as  compared  with  $121,085,000 
in  June  of  last  year  and  during  the  six 
months  ended  June  to  $708,968,000  as 
against  $688,399,000  a  year  ago. 

Merchandise  imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  June  were  valued 
at  $9,412,000  as  compared  with  $9,- 
715,000  in  June  of  last  year,  the  value 
for  the  six  months  ended  June  amount- 
ing to  $54,462,000  as  against  $65,291,- 
000  in  the  same  period  of  last  year. 
Imports  from  other  leading  countries 
were  as  follows,  totals  for  June,  1943, 
being  shown  within  parentheses:  Brit- 
ish India,  $2,270,000  ($1,685,000) ; 
Colombia,  $1,619,000  ($176,000)  ;  New 
Zealand,  $1,441,000  ($512,000) ;  Brazil, 
$1,384,000  ($323,000);  Jamaica,  $1,- 
369,000  ($851,000) ;  Newfoundland, 
$1,144,000  ($1,042,000) ;  Mexico,  $957,- 
000  ($632,000)  ;  Australia,  $834,000 
($1,195,000) ;  Venezuela,  $834,000 
($305,000). 

The  following  were  amongst  the 
leading  commodities  imported  in  June, 
totals  for  June  of  last  year  being  shown 
within  parentheses:  fruits,  $6,493,000 
($3,798,000) ;  vegetables,  $2,016,000 
($2,089,000)  ;  coffee  and  chicory,  $3,- 
360,000  ($494,000)  ;  cotton,  $8,155,000 
($6,494,000);  wool,  $3,587,000  ($2,- 
988,000) ;  rolling-mill  products,  $3,- 
701,000  ($6,311,000)  ;  engines  and  boil- 
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ers,  $3,808,000  ($4,197,000) ;  farm  im- 
plements, $3,868,000  ($1,602,000)  ; 
machinery,  except  agricultural,  $6,- 
934,000  ($13,115,000);  vehicles,  $7,- 
482,000  ($7,700,000);  electrical  appa- 
ratus, $5,465,000  ($4,667,000);  coal, 
$9,587,000'  ($7,482,000) ;  petroleum 
products,  $9,759,000  ($8,073,000) ; 
chemicals,  $7,519,000  ($6,359,000). 


Statistical  Summary 

The  following  tables,  compiled  by 
the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's 
domestic  exports  and  imports  (exclud- 
ing gold)  by  principal  countries  and 
commodities  for  the  month  of  June  and 
six  months  ended  June,  1944,  and  1943: 


Exports  by  Principal  Countries 


Month  of  June 


Six  Months 
ended  June 


All  countries  

Empire  countries   

British  East  Africa  

British  South  Africa  

Southern  Rhodesia   

British  West  Africa   

Bermuda  

British  India   

Ceylon   

British  Guiana   

Barbados   

Jamaica   

Trinidad  and  Tobago   

Other  British  West  Indies, 

Newfoundland  

Australia   

Fiji   

New  Zealand   

Palestine  

Eire   

United  Kingdom  

Foreign  countries  

United  States   

Argentina  

Bolivia   

Brazil   

Chile   

China  

Colombia  

Costa  Kica   

Cuba   

Ecuador   

French  Possessions   

Egypt   

Guatemala   

Haiti   

Honduras  

Iceland   

Iraq   

Italy   

Mexico   

Netherlands  West  Indies  . 

Nicaragua   

Panama   

Paraguay   , 

Persia   

Peru   

Portugal  

Portuguese  Africa   

Rusisia   

Salvador   

San  Domingo  

Spain   

Switzerland   

Turkey  

Hawaii   

Puerto  Rico   

Uruguay   

Venezuela  


1944 

1943 

Thousands 

1944 
of  Dollars 

1943 

343,158 

249,232 

1  746  268 

1  277  763 

164,197 

136'326 

826  98:? 

626  324 

349 

2,072 

2,170 

11,288 

2,417 

4,811 

11,495 

19^082 

165 

133 

518 

462 

197 

2,038 

1,808 

5,337 

213 

217 

1^516 

855 

13,359 

11,295 

70'906 

67,493 

443 

1,659 

2,055 

2,341 

606 

621 

3^583 

3^254 

532 

167 

1^645 

1,692 

1,410 

168 

6J13 

4,150 

1835 

865 

8,480 

6^51 

7fi'^ 
/  oo 

208 

2  874 

2  219 

5  756 

4  564 

20108 

17337 

3860 

1305 

24567 

18942 

'301 

147 

219 

7  707 

13  501 

70 

503 

'264 

908 

9'ii 

1  97  Q90 

l\jO ,\)  LO 

U  J  Z ,  /  U  1 

44Q  888 

T:  £7  .000 

178,961 

112,906 

919,285 

651,439 

111,157 

90,935 

637,623 

521,824 

139 

460 

1,815 

1,896 

22 

12 

102 

67 

529 

571 

2,636 

2,847 

211 

164 

701 

654 

7,002 

14,854 

.... 

232 

71 

1,007 

528 

13 

21 

214 

79 

281 

104 

1,612 

i,lUi 

26 

28 

146 

89 

20,588 

6,460 

71,243 

69,740 

3,172 

4,385 

16,353 

7,176 

17 

25 

162 

128 

/  Z 

A 

261 

100 

5 

17 

57 

75 

275 

67 

1,434 

1,171 

968 

941 

3,857 

12,776 

19,080 

88,607 

570 

3,012 

3,154 

111 

41 

304 

237 

27 

40 

118 

148 

82 

14 

347 

203 

12 

13 

10 

*  "  '5 

344 

'  43 

146 

46 

717 

369 

127 

41 

340 

494 

48 

2 

169 

19 

9,828 

1,640 

47,405 

10,407 

20 

14 

134 

83 

43 

35 

225 

62 

65 

71 

65 

115 

2,647 

296 

8,147 

4,881 

88 

4,826 

6,636 

5,057 

235 

376 

705 

1,251 

205 

160 

942 

719 

63 

99 

620 

497 

98 

70 

830 

323 
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Exports  by  Principal  Commodities 


Month  of  J I 


Six  Months 
ended  June 


Total  domestic  exports   

Agricultural  products   , 

Fruits  

Vegetables   , 

Gi  ains   , 

Barley   

Wheat  

Wheat  flour   

Alcoholic  beverages   , 

Seeds   

Animal  products   , 

Cattle  (except  for  stock)   

Fishery  products   , 

Furs  (chiefly  raw)   

Hides,  raw   

Leather,  unmanufactured   

Leather,  manufactured   

Meats   , 

Butter   

Cheese   

Eggs   

Fibres  and  textiles   

Cotton   

Flax  

Wool   

Artificial  silk   

Wood  and  paper   

Plardvs  and  boards  

Timber,  square  .  . . ,  

Shingles,  red  cedar   

Pulp  wood   

Wood  pulp   

Paper,  newsprint   

Iron  and  products   

Pigs,  ingots,  etc  

Rolling-mill  products  

Tubes  and  pipes  

Farm  implements   

Hardware  and  cutlery   

Machinery,  other  than  farm   

Motor  vehieles  and  parts  

Xon-ferrous  metals  (excluding  gold)  ,  . 
Xon-metal'lic  minerals  

Coal   

Petroleum  

Stone   

Chemicals   

Acids  

Fertilizers   

Soda  compounds   

*]Vriscellaneous   

Electric  energy   

Films  

^Includes   certain  military  stores. 


19i4 

1943 
Thousand 

1944 
s  of  Dollars 

1943 

343,158 

249,232 

1.746,268 

1,277,763 

67.192 

46,235 

370.859 

185^516 

212 

85 

2.057 

1.613 

1.132 

383 

5,937 

3!910' 

47.950 

33,456 

249,030 

117.139 

2,677 

5.479 

13.197 

13.407 

32.685 

22,461 

195,692 

80.425 

8,757 
1,568 

5,850 

48,659 

33.720 

817 

9,423 

6.979 

499 

1,205 

15  535 

4,871 

37,868 

24,092 

194^862 

132.291 

620 

748 

2,687 

2,573 

5,474 

5.413 

27,671 

23.618 

2,005 

1,923 

16.912 

13.411 

50 

41 

312 

391 

298 

217 

1,540 

1,980 

583 

140 

1,774 

934 

23.564 

11.860 

117,300 

63.368 

174 

82 

973 

211 

602 

335 

6,013 

8.673 

2,450 

1.835 

9,457 

8.965 

5.472 

1.734 

24,613 

11.722 

713 

300 

3,294 

3.338 

226 

154 

1.359 

1.589 

2.655 

237 

10,724 

1.446 

281 

337 

2,884 

1.771 

38.829 

33,479 

200.201 

171.908 

7.079 

6,140 

35,128 

30.154 

55 

108 

282 

318 

595 

617 

3,352 

3.107 

1.517 

1.261 

7,941 

6.311 

9.044 

9.621 

48,086 

48.152 

14.391 

11.485 

76^013 

63,980 

86.271 

56,549 

421,229 

263.885 

1.025 

2.097 

7,389 

12.127 

1.263 

365 

4,569 

1.525 

307 

16 

1,392 

208 

1.137 

1.216 

7,022 

5.677 

290 

318 

1,795 

L740 

1,914 

596 

11.060 

5.596 

38,088 

35,293 

233,983 

176^406 

35^699 

26.188 

170.311 

164^36 1 

6.056 

6.338 

28,108 

28!718. 

536 

535 

2.917 

2.311 

1.457 

1.155 

2.495 

3.051 

1.426 

1.642 

9,301 

8.622 

11.530 

5.335 

51.427 

37.76.-) 

218 

314 

1.083 

1.462 

2.090 

1.356 

13.331 

9.091 

152 

285 

1.838 

1.820 

54.241 

49,282 

284,657 

281.596 

737 

1.037 

3,947 

3.835 

182 

40 

795 

317 

Imports  by  Principal  Countries 


  152.478 

146.762 

864,529 

839.684 

  20,276 

19,535 

109,053 

114.844 

  150 

18 

587 

8.38 

  431 

238 

2,741 

1.236 

  2 

73 

167 

873 

  622 

1.209 

2,258 

2,138 

452 

1 

  2,270 

1,685 

15.213 

8,110 

  403 

700 

2,870 

4.737 

  681 

695 

3.399 

2.944 

  700 

492 

3.783 

1.837 

  1.369 

851 

6,235 

4.185 

  239 

180 

303 

245 

  106 

149 

753 

393 

  1.144 

1,042 

3.447 

2,399 
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Imports  by  Principal  Cowntries- 

-Con. 

Six  Month® 

Month  of  June 

ended  J 

un(^ 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

1,195 

4.604 

3.325 

"IT;  i; 

694 

1,686 

1,328 

512 

5,053 

14,212 

9,715 

54,462 

65,291 

127,227 

755,476 

724,840 

121,085 

708,968 

688,399 

1.094 

5,472 

6,047 

  1,384 

323 

4,447 

1,610 

u ;  1  „ 

  122 

93 

306 

334 

8 

1 

19 

.  176 

6,039 

655 

883 

  259 

106 

829 

1,212 

2,572 

4,851 

9 

255 

199 

91 

57 

*  '48 

2,495 

501 

T r  „  ;  i.; 

  (593 

41 

990 

146 

13 

421 

71 

  957 

632 

6,944 

6,426 

XT  » ■i.'U.       1  A  ««.  J WT  ^  ^  i.    T«  *J  •! 

  16 

31 

508 

599 

36 

1 

54 

95 

414 

  21 

*426 

61 

555 

  110 

23 

636 

166 

  719 

49 

1.999 

573 

  305 

2,113 

5 

  195 

76 

1,398 

264 

24 

2 

  660 

"460 

2,698 

1,614 

  12 

25 

1 

  55 

'  '8 

172 

  834 

305 

4,813 

1  Q7Q 
0,0/ o 

Imports  by  Principal  Commodities 

  152,478 

146,762 

864,529 

  22.748 

17.472 

113,824 

84,665 

  6,493 

3,798 

28,167 

19,714 

Xuts   

  1,369 

203 

7,207 

1,025 

  2,016 

2,089 

1  i,yuz 

9,035 

  837 

820 

5,'282 

  671 

1,697 

0,/  lo 

o,yoo 

  347 

1,065 

1,700 

  3,360 

494 

o,/oD 

2^914 

  106 

78 

40/ 

567 

  789 

1,147 

o,U  /  u 

6,988 

  374 

369  < 

2,456 

l'938 

  448 

207 

2^026 

1^58 

  63 

49 

1,110 

l!306 

  165 

91 

784 

511 

  2,971 

3,127 

18,728 

iv^  ,uyo 

  354 

303 

1,431 

1  HQ! 

  544 

459 

5,668 

4,'±UO 

  421 

609 

2,4i94 

Q  IKK 

  275 

270 

1,5*06 

l,D4o 

  219 

307 

1,329 

1,/Do 

  32 

104 

987 

1  KC\\ 

  16.908 

14,198 

95,982 

100,872 

  8,155 

6,494 

44,827 

45,677 

  3,365 

2,357 

19,358 

16.211 

  651 

832 

4,132 

5,200 

  3,558 

2,959 

18,607 

21,758 

  1,447 

1,755 

9,627 

7,627 

  86 

208 

745 

1 ,1/4:0 

  1,065 

1,054 

6,204 

4.232 

SiHv   

  118 

96 

778 

737 

  112 

92 

750 

700 

Wool   

  3,587 

2,988 

19,908 

29,-666 

  1,581 

1,282 

6,247 

14,932 

  408 

394 

3,416 

4,589 

  350 

212 

1,703 

1.923 

  562 

619 

4,063 

4.361 
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Imports  by  Principal  Commodities— Con. 


Wood  and  paper  

Wood,  unmanufactured  

Planks  and  boards   

Wood,  manufactured  

Paper   

Books  and  printed  matter   

Iron  and  products  

Pigs,  ingots,  blooms  and  billets  '. 

Castings  and  forgings  

Rolling-mill  products   

Pipes  and  tubes   

Engines  and  boilers  

Farm  implements  

Hardware  and  cutlery   

Maohinery  (except  agricultural)  .. 

Stamped  and  coated  products 

Tools   

Vehicles   

Non-ferrous  metals   

Precious  metals   

Clocks  and  watches  

Electrical  apparatus   

Non-metallic  minerals   

Clay  products   

Goal   

Coke   

Glass  and  glassware  

Petroleum  products   

Stone  and  products   

ChemiiCals   

Acids   

Cellulose  products   

Drugs  and  medicines   

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials  

Fertilizers   

Paints  and  varnishes   

Inorganic  chemicals  

Soda  and  compounds   

*Miscellaneous  commodities   , 

Amusement  and  sporting  goods'  , 

Personal  and  household  equipment .  . . 
Refrigerators  and  parts  , 

Musical  instruments   , 

Scientific  equipment   

Vehicles,  oi.o.p.  (except  iron)  

*  Includes  certain  military  stores. 


Month 
1944 

3,341 

423 

247 

562 

976 
1,379 
33,216 

185 

508 
3,701 

428 
3,808 
3,868 

357 
6,934 

115 

676 
7,482 
10,088 
97 

677 
5,465 
24,618 
1,062 
9,587 

874 
1,001 
9,759 
1,082 
7,519 

255 

436 

596 

637 

228 

598 
1,044 

371 
31,069 

113 

417 
9 
37 

749 
5.444 


of  June 

1943 
Thousands 
3,417 
489 
265 
494 
911 
1,523 
44,300 
1,460 
1,080 
6,311 
768 
4,197 
1,602 
362 
13,115 
193 
1,178 
7,700 
10,618 
94 
483 
4,667 
21,218 
1,105 
7,482 
1,174 
894 
8.073 
i;234 
6,359 
356 
431 
722 
704 
207 
541 
1,199 
528 
26,053 
95 
323 
22 
32 
913 
5,392 


Six  Months 
ended  June 
1944  1943 
of  Dollars 


20,964 
3,122 
1,300 
3,324 
5,806 
8,711 
216,329 
811 
3,726. 

23,173 
2,656 

26,713 

18,253 
2,157 

44,533 
806 
4,853 

52,403 

57,285 
638 
2,764 

31,837 
124,417 
6,262 

52,159 
4,633 
6,630 

43,930 
4,883 

41,904 
1,534 
2,453 
3,777 
3,537 
2,284 
3,797 
6,266 
2,631 
175,096 
936 
2,384 
61 
236 
4,360 

33,432 


20,195 
3,021 
1,521 
2,971 
5,247 
8,956 
192,309 
8,450 
4,146 

33.456 
3.778 

17,054 
7,768 
1.965 

55.548 
927 
5,223 

27,911 

48,961 
468 
1.787 

19,221 
109,374 
6.623 

41,350 
5,216 
5,329 

39.994 
4,792 

34,388 
2,308 
2,329 
3,576 
3,702 
1,671 
3,148 
5.932 
2,333 
229,827 
430 
2.076 
72 
273 
4.461 

22,65a 


CONTROL  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA 


REGULATIONS  AMENDED 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No. 
96,  effective  on  and  after  August  1, 
19U,  Regulation  40  (6)  of  the  Export 
Permit  Regulations  {see  seventh  re- 
vision, May  1,  1944)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

40  (h)  Applications  for  permit  to 
export  to  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies  or  Dutch  Guiana  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  Import  Licence 


from  the  authorities  in  the  country 
of  import.  This  licence  must,  in  ad- 
dition, be  certified  by  the  Nether- 
lands Purchasing  Commission,  41 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City, 
N.Y.,  as  valid  only  for  the  purchase 
of  goods  in  Canada.  Should  the 
exporter  not  be  in  possession  of  an 
Import  Licence,  he  is  advised  to 
communicate  with  the  Netherlands 
Purchasing  Commission. 
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SOUTHERN  RHODESIAN  REPRESENTATIVE 

The  address  of  the  Southern  Rhodes- 
ian  Representative,  appearing  on  page 
18  of  the  Export  Permit  Regulations, 
is  changed  to  the  following:  Mr.  B.  F. 
\"\'right,  Southern  Rhodesian  Repre- 
sentative, 907-15th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

PERMIT  APPLICATIONS  FOR  RAYON 
DRESSES 

The  Export  Permit  Branch,  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
is  now  prepared  to  consider  applica- 
tions from  Canadian  exporters  for  ex- 
port permits  covering  shipments  of 
limited  quantities  of  rayon  dresses  to 
the  following  countries: 

Australia,  Fiji,  New  Zealand. 

Bermuda,  Barbados.  British  Guiana,  Jam- 
aica, Trinidad  and  Tobago;  other  British 
West  Indies,  including  Bahamas,  British  Hon- 
duras, Dominica.  Grenada,  Leeward  Islands, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent;  French  West  Indies, 
Netherlands  West  Indies. 

Newfoundland,  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. 

British  India,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Brit- 
ish East  Africa,  Southern  Rhodesia,  Belgian 
Congo,  Portuguese  Africa,  Egypt. 

Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua,  Panama.  Peru,  Venezuela. 


SUBSIDY    REFUND  PAYMENTS 

The  following  circular  letter  on  the 
subject  of  subsidy  refund  payments 
was  recently  sent  out  to  exporters  by 
the  Chief,  Export  Permit  Branch: 

A  procedure  is  hercb3^  established  in  con- 
nection with  orders  of  the  Commodity 
Prices  Stabilization  Corporation,  regarding 
refund  of  subsidy  payments  on  the  basis  of 
a  percentage  of  the  invoice  value. 

In  such  cases  where  the  amount  of  repay- 
ment is  included  in  the  over-all  invoice  price, 
the  Commodity  Prices  Stabilization  Corpor- 
ation has  approved  of  the  following  pro- 
cedure and  under-noted  method  of  comput- 
ing the  amount  of  returned  subsidy  forwarded 
to  the  Export  Permit  Branch  by  cheque,  in 
favour  of  the  Corporation,  together  with 
application  for  an  export  permit. 

1.  Applicants  for  export  permits  should 
indicate  thereon  the  value  of  the  goods, 
exclusive  of  the  refund  payment. 

2.  A  further  entry  should  be  made  on  the 
export  permit  application  form  showing  the 
amount  of  subsidy  refund  being  made. 

Example :  100  dozen  shirts  at 

$10.00  $1,000.00 

Subsidy  Refund,  10  per  cent.  100.00 


$1,100.00 

3.  The  Export  Entry  or  B-13  Form  and 
customer's  invoice  should,  however,  show 
only  one  entry,  namely, 

100  dozen  shirts  at  $11.00..  $1,100.00 

4.  The  above  procedure  will  apply  only  to 
applications  received  by  the  Export  Permit 
Branch  on  and  after  August  1,  1944. 


EXCHAIVGE  CONDITIONS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


Bolivia 

Mr.  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Com- 
mercial Attache  at  Santiago,  Chile, 
writes  under  date  July  17,  1944,  that 
the  Bolivian  authorities  have  an- 
nounced recently  the  institution  of  ex- 
change restrictions  in  connection  with 
\'arious  importations  into  that  country. 

With  a  view  to  affording  protection  to 
national  industry,  no  exchange  will  be 
authorized  for  the  importation  of  foot- 
wear, paper  bags  and  envelopes,  card- 
board and  cardboard  manufactures, 
letter  files,  laundry  and  toilet  soaps. 
Fui'thermore,  in  order  to  assist  the 
natioiual  printing  and  publishing  indus- 
try, foreign  exchange  is  not  to  be 
granted  to  cover  importations  of  ad- 


vertising matter  or  the  printing  abroad 
of  books  and  other  pamphlets,  when 
these  can  be  produced  in  Bolivia. 

Foreign  exchange  being  made  avail- 
able for  payment  foir  imports  of  other, 
products  in  the  restricted  list  will  be 
limited  to  the  following  amounts: 
Cigarettes  and  pipe  tobacco,  U.S.$1,- 
000;  wines  and  liquors,  U.S.$1,600; 
prepared  foods  (except  salmon,  sar- 
dines and  milk  products),  U.S.$6,000; 
other  restricted  goods,  U.S.$30,000. 

The  announcement  adds  that  com- 
mercial banks  cannot  grant  foreign  ex- 
change to  cover  the  value  of  goods  that 
have  been  imported  into  the  country, 
that  may  be  en  route,  or  for  which 
credits  may  have  been  opened.  The 
granting  of  such  foreign  exchange  is 
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being  centralized  in  the  Central  Bank 
of  Bolivia  and  the  Agricultural  Bank. 

Cuba,   Haiti,  Dominican  Republic, 
Puerto  Rico  and  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands 

Mr.  J.  L.  Mutter,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Havana,  writes  that 


there  continue  to  be  no  official  ex- 
change restrictions  in  force  in  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  countries  likely 
to  affect  the  collection  of  drafts  drawn 
on  importers  therein  by  Canadian  ex- 
porters. Firms  in  these  territories  are 
able  to  obtain  without  difficulty  any 
foreign  exchange  required  to  pay  for 
their  Canadian  purcha&es. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JULY  31,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  'quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  July  31,  1944,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  July  24,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 

*  Nominal  Nominal 

Present  or  Quotations  Quotations 

Unit        Former  in  Montreal    in  Montreal  Official 

Gold  Parity  Week  ending  Week  ending  BankRa<c 


Great  Britain. 

 Pound  4.866 

July  24 

oni}  oi 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

Buying 
Selling 
1.0000 

$4.4300 
4.4700 

$4.4300 
4.4700 

2 

Buying 
Selling 
.4985 

1.1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

1.1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

1 
4 

4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 

4.4200 
4.4800 

4.4200 
4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

Free 

.3304 

.2744 

.3304 

.2725 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official' 

Free 

.0673 
.0569 

.0673 
.0569 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

Official 
Export 

.0574 
.0444 

.0574 
.0444 

3-4i 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 
Controlled 
Uncontrolled 

.7307 
.6066 

.7307 
.6077 

4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 

4.3862 
4.4590 

4.3862 
4.4590 

3 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 
Offer 

4.5380 
4.5906 

4.5380 
4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 

3.5300 
3.5760* 

3.5300 
3.5760 

3 

 Pound 

4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 

3.5440 
3.5940 

3.5440 
3.5940 
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Argentina 

J  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 

Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Eraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory''  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache.  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela, 
Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone.  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J,  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Jffice — 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo,  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

French  North  Africa 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Economic  Adviser,  Office  of  the  Representative  of  Canada  to  the 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  48  boul.  Saint-Saens,  Algiers,  French 
North  Africa.  Address  for  letters  (at  domestic  rates) — Canadian  Mission,  Algiers, 
c/o  D.P.S.,  Ottawa,    Cable  address,  Stadajcona. 

Ireland 

E.  L,  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  {Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast, 
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Mexico 

C.  S.  BissETT,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy,  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City,  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor,  Mexico  City,  (Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower,    Circular  Road,  St.  John's.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland, 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

W.  G,  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima,  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola,)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L,  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O,  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street,  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address.  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  A,  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S,W.l 
(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address.  Sleighing 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square. 
S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Canfrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liver-pool:  A.  E,  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street,    (Territory  covers  Scotland,)  Cabh 

address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H,  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  British  Empire  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center,    (Territory  includes  Bermuda,)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan 
Avenue.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

By  H.  L.  Brown^  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Johannesburg 


Business  conditions  in  South  Africa 
continue  with  httle  change.  Industry 
and  commerce  are  active  except  where 
impeded  by  lack  of  supplies.  There 
has  been  a  somewhat  quieter  trend 
in  retail  trading  but  that  is  not  ex- 
pected to  last  and  seasonal  purchases 
of  winter  goods  have  been  evident. 

Commerce 

The  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa, 
Ltd.  reports  that  its  index  of  trade 
registered  a  decline  during  April,  this 
being  the  first  check  experienced  for 
some  months  and  the  first  substantial 
decline  for  a  considerably  longer 
period.  The  bank  cautions  that  too 
great  importance  should  not  be  at- 
tached to  this  reversal  as  the  index  is 
predominantly  influenced  by  monetary 
factors  such  as  bank  clearings  and 
bank  note  circulation.  Nevertheless 
factual  reports  support  the  view  that 
general  business  was  somewhat  less 
brisk  during  recent  months  than  dur- 

12993—1 


ing  the  same  period  of  last  year.  The 
change  is  attributed  to  current  short- 
ages of  stock  and,  even  more  notably, 
to  an  increasing  degree  of  discrimina- 
tion displayed  by  the  shopping  public 
in  selecting  their  purchases  and  in, 
watching  values. 

Employment 

The  Government  Bulletin  of  Sta- 
tistics indicates  that  the  general  index 
of  employment  (basis  July,  1925= 
1,000)  had  risen  to  1,700  in  1939  but 
fomid  its  peak  in  1942  with  a  monthly 
average  of  1,936  and  a  February, 
1942,  high  of  1,974.  Since  1942  the 
trend  has  changed  and  the  average 
for  1943  was  1,827  with  a  September' 
low  of  1,805.  The  first  month  of  1944. 
showed  a  further  decline  to  1,796. 

The  standard  Bank  of  South  Africa 
Ltd.  comments  that,  although  these 
figures    indicate  quite^^.,.;gubstaj:itial 
slackening  in  indii^trial  "  activity,'-^it  y 
should  not  be  ove^i&ked  that  for  some 

i  ■ 
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considerable  time  many  factories  have 
been  handicapped  by  scarcity  of  ma- 
terials and  by  a  shortage  of  labour. 
The  demand  for  factory  products  has 
been  constant  and  is  still  keen  as  evi- 
denced by  the  sharp  rise  of  the  Feb- 
ruary figure  of  general  employment  to 
1,833. 

Agriculture 

The  weather  in  the  Union  has  been 
unseasonable.  Rainfall  has  been 
scanty  in  some  parts,  particularly  in 
the  Orange  Free  State,  and,  wiith 
grazing  thus  made  less  adequate,  the 
condition  of  live  stock  has  been  dis- 
turbed. Blowfly  has  also  been  preva- 
lent. 

New  measures  for  the  control  of  the 
meat  industry,  aimed  at  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  meat  and 
the  prevention  of  undue  price  fluc- 
tuations, were  announced  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  are  now  in  effect.  Producers' 
returns  have  been  fixed  for  graded 
meat  sold  in  the  principal  municipal 
areas  and,  in  spite  of  rather  extended 
adverse  criticism,  reports  indicate 
that  the  plan  is  working  reasonably 
well. 

CORN  CROP 

Corn,  the  principal  grain  product, 
will  probably  not  give  as  good  yield 
as  in  1943.  Marketing  regulations 
for  the  corn  season  have  been  issued 
and  the  Government  has  increased 
the  price  paid  to  corn  farmers  by  Is. 
6d.  per  bag  of  200  pounds  to  17s.  6d. 
per  bag  for  the  best  grade,  with  a  sup- 
plementary payment  of  6d.  per  bag 
to  producers  of  500  bags  or  less. 

SUBSIDY  ON  CITRUS  CROP 

On  June  12  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture announced  that  a  subsidy  will 
be  paid  on  the  1943  citrus  crop  on  the 
basis  of  9d.  per  case  of  oranges  and 
5id.  per  case  on  grapefruit  for  crops 
under  25,000  cases  without  the  neces- 
sity for  proving  production  costs.  The 
larger  producers  will  be  paid  a  sub- 
sidy according  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
duction but  will  be  required  to  prove 


that  production  costs  exceed  2s.  8d. 
a  case.  Before  the  war  80  per  cent 
of  the  crop  was  exported;  but  in 
1942-43  only  22  per  cent  was  exported, 
while  the  crop  increased  from  12,- 
100,000  pockets  (a  gunny  sack  about 
the  size  of  a  40-pound  flour  bag)  in 
1937  to  15,600,000  pockets  in  1943. 
More  than  half  the  crop  is  produced 
by  23  growers;  on  the  other  hand  749 
growers,  or  over  79  per  cent  of  the 
total,  produced  slightly  over  20  per 
cent  of  the  crop. 

RETURN   TO  FARMERS 

The  past  season  brought  greater 
prosperity  to  farmers,  many  of  whom 
are  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consolidate  their  financial 
positions  by  liquidating  or  reducing 
their  debts.  Nevertheless  the  farm- 
ing situation  as  a  whole  is  not  satis- 
factory from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
consumer  because  of  the  high  prices 
prevailing  for  many  products  and, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pro- 
ducer in  the  returns  received. 

Mining 

The  economy  of  South  Africa  as 
a  whole  depends  on  gold  mining.  The 
announcemenjt  of  the  projected  clos- 
ing of  two  or  three  of  the  older  gold 
mines,  in  which  cost  of  production  has 
been  so  high  as  to  make  operations  un- 
profitable, therefore  came  as  something 
of  a  shock  to  the  country  as  a  whole 
and  particularly  to  the  towns  con- 
cerned. 

During  , April  the  Government  an- 
nounced that  the  United  Kingdom 
authorities  had  agreed  to  give  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  facilities  to 
share  in  the  sale  of  gold  on  the  Indian 
market  to  the  extent  that  this  is  justi- 
fied by  the  Union's  import  require- 
ments from  India.  It  is  officially  stated 
that  imports  from  India  in  1943 
amounted  to  about  £8,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  £3,491,000  in  1940. 

Banking 

Deposits  held  in  the  Union  by  the 
commercial  banks  during  April  rose  by 
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£4,600,000  to  £238.800,000  and'  ad- 
vances by  £700,000  to  £41,500,000,  the 
highest  since  July,  1942.  The  margin 
of  the  South  African  Reserve  Bank's 
gold  holdings  over  statutory  require- 
ments, allowing  for  the  market  price  of 
gold,  was  slightly  higher.  The  Bank's 
holding  of  foreign  bills  fell  by  about 
£700,000,  while  liability  in  respect  of 
bankers'  balances  rose  by  slightly  over 
£1,000,000.  In  reporting  these  facts 
the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa, 
Ltd.  advises  that  these  movements  and 
an  allowance  for  seasonal  fluctuations 
resulted  in  a  rise  of  13  points,  in  their 
index  of  available  credit,  to  740. 

Manuf  acturin^ 

In  the  Johannesburg  area  engineer- 
mg  shops  and  furniture  factories  con- 
tinue well  employed.  New  government 
contracts  are  reported  to  have  been 
placed  for  army  boots,  mainly  with 
factories  manufacturing  the  better 
class  of  footwear,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  these  factories  are  less 
able  to  make  supplies  available  to  the 
civilian  population.  However,  the 
cheaper  grades  of  civilian  footwear  are 
in  adequate  supply.  Incidentally, 
stocks  of  imported  upper  leather  are 
reported  sufficient  for  current  requirer 
ments  but  there  is  a  scarcity  of  sole 
leather. 

The  clothing  industry  output  is  re- 
ported below  normal  because  of  short- 
ages of  material  and  labour  but,  by 
conserving  supplies  and  reducing  the 
number  of  machines  in  use,  most  fac- 
tories remain  quite  well  employed.  The 
first  fine  cotton  spinning  and  weaving 
factory  to  be  established  in  South 
Africa  has  commenced  operations  at 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Benoni, 
using  raw  cotton  obtained  mainly  from 
the  Belgian  Congo.  Plans  for  devel- 
opment of  this  industry  during  the  next 
few  years  are  extensive. 

In  the  Cape  Town  area  footwear 
factories  continue  fully  employed  on 
government  and  essential  civilian  re- 
quirements. The  clothing  industry  is 
busy  and,  in  some  cases,  the  raw  ma- 
terial stock  position  has  been  eased 
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slightly  by  the  arrival  of  supplies  from 
North  America  and  the  United  King- 
dom. Furniture  factories  are  very 
busy  but  are  encountering  increasing 
difficulty  in  importing  suitable  lumber. 
The  printing  trade  continues  good  fol- 
lowing increasing  demand  for  South 
African  manufactured  stationery,  etc., 
resulting  from  the  scarcity  of  imported 
goods. 

At  Port  Elizabeth  footwear  factories 
are  also  busy  on-  military  and  civilian 
orders.  The  automobile  trade  is,  of 
course,  very  dull.  The  furniture  in- 
dustry reports  that  the  demand  far 
exceeds  the  output.  There  is  continued 
pressure  for  supplies  of  building  ma- 
terials. 

Protection  of  Industry 

On  June  5  the  Minister  of  Economic 
Development  made  a  statement  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  regarding  South 
African  industry  in  which  he  intimated 
that  the  Government  of  South  Africa 
is  determined  that  there  shall  be  indus- 
trial development  in  the  Union  and 
that  it  shall  not  be  hampered  by  com- 
petition from  outside  the  Union.  He 
further  indicated  that  existing  indus- 
tries as  w^ell  as  new  ones  would  be  pro- 
tected. 

Continuing,  the  Minister  spoke  on 
the  future  position  of  export  from 
South  Africa  to  Central  African  terri- 
tories and  in  this  connection  reminded 
the  House  that  the  Government  had 
appointed  a  trade  commissioner  in  the 
Belgian  Congo  and  had  set  up  consular 
offices  in  the  Congo  as  well  as  in  Mada- 
gascar. He  expressed  regret  that  pres- 
sure of  other  work  had  prevented  the 
House  from  considering  his  projected 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau 
of  standards.  He  mentioned  also  the 
investigation  at  present  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  In- 
dustries into  the  whole  of  South  Afri- 
can industry  which  would  serve  as  a 
basis  of  government  industrial  policy. 
He  also  referred  to  the  establishment 
of  a  national  research  organization 
which  would  give  industrial  research 
a  national  basis  and  a,ssist  in  dealing 
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with  questions  such  as  the  relaxing  of 
taxation.  It  is  proposed  that  private 
research  should  be  linked  up  with  the 
central  body,  thus  encouraging  private 
research  and  possibly  giving  financial 
assistance. 

Commenting  on  the  statement  by  the 
Minister,  the  Star  of  Johannesburg,  in 
an  editorial  in  the  issue  of  June  6,  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  statement 
vvas  general  rather  than  particular  and 
comprehensive  enough  not  to  provoke 
sectional  fears  that,  in  the  pursuit  of 
post-war  industrial  development,  the 
established  foundations  of  industry 
would  be  seriously  disturbed.  The 
Star  suggested  that  the  remarks  of  the 
Minister  revived  the  old  controversy 
between  a  free  trading  and  a  protection 
policy  which  would  appear  also  as  and 
when  South  Africa  is  invited  to  har- 
monize its  post-war  planning  with  the 
plans  of  greater  united  nations.  The 
editorial  made  inquiry  as  to  the  kind 
of  development  visualized  and  the  pro- 
tection to  be  given  and  the  effect  of 
that  protection  on  the  cost  of  living 
and  concluded  by  stating  that  such 
issues  are  matters  on  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  particularize  before  public  ap- 
proval can  be  asked  for  any  post-war 
industrial  projects. 

Legislation 

The  House  of  Assembly,  in  the  ses- 
sion recently  concluded,  considered 
many  matters  of  importance  of 
which  the  most  outstanding  are  social 
measures  dealing  with  demobili- 
zation, housing,  social  insurance, 
health,  etc.  The  financial  fabric  of 
South  Africa,  was  strengthened  by 
amendments  to  the  Banking  Act,  the 
Reserve  Bank  Act  and  the  Land 
Bank  Act.  The  Department  of  Rail- 
ways and  Harbours  brought  forward 
its  plans  for  the  expenditure  of  £30,- 
000,000  on  post-war  railway  develop- 
ment. The  Depiartment  of  Economic 
Development  revised  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Industries  Act.  The  De- 
partment of  Lands  dealt  with  provin- 
cial powers  and  with  land  settlement, 
the  latter  designed  to  prevent  certain 


abuses.  The  Department  of  Economic 
Development  also  sponsored  the 
passing  of  the  Fishing  Industry  De- 
velopment Act. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF   FISHING  INDUSTRY 

The  Fishing  Industry  Develop- 
ment Act  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government- controlled 
corporation  intended  to  improve  the 
fishing  industry  as  la  whole,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  in-shore  fish- 
eries which  are  worked  by  indepen- 
dent fishermen  whose  livelihood  is 
far  from  satisfactory  under  present 
conditions.  However,  the  Act  goes 
further  to  cover  processing  and  mar- 
keting and  thereby  brought  sharp 
criticism  from  commerce  and  from  the 
established  large  companies  engaged 
in  deep-sea  fishing. 

Commenting  on  the  Act,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  largest  deep-sea  fishing 
company  stated  in  his  annual  report 
that  its  underlying  principle  must  be 
counted  as  an  attempt  to  create  a 
state  monopoly  of  the  industry  and  a 
precedent  for  state  trade  in  competi- 
tion with  private  enterprise.  The  bill 
was  amended  to  suspend  for  the  time 
being  the  operation  of  those  features 
to  which  great  exception  had  been 
taken  by  commerce  and  industry. 
The  chairman  claimed  that  the  profit 
made  by  the  company  from  fish  caught 
and  distributed  in  the  year  1942  was 
only  slightly  over  Is.  per  100  pounds 
and  he  said:  "With  regard  to  the  oft- 
repeated  assertion  that  our  seas 
abound  with  vast  quantities  of  good 
quality  edible  in-shore  fish,  this  is 
neither  supported  by  the  experience 
of  those  engaged  in  the  fishing  in- 
dustry nor  by  any  scientific  data. 
In  fact,  the  experience  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  industry  is  to  the  con- 
trary. It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  proposed  Fisheries  Develop- 
ment Corporation  will  succeed  in 
establishing  the  facts  through  re- 
search". 

Post-war  Planning 

Mention  of  post-war  planning  has 
been  made  under  the  heading  of  legis- 
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lation.  Probabl}^  the  outstanding 
plan  is  that  for  demobilization,  which 
has  been  described  as  ''both  the  first 
instalment  in  social  security  and  a 
guarantee  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Union's  population  will  be  able 
to  adjust  themselves  to  post-war  con- 
ditions". 

HOUSING     AND   .  SOCI.AJL  MEASURES 

Another  aspect  of  post-war  plan- 
ning is  the  revision  of  the  arrange- 
ment for  stimulating  national  housing 
on  a  large  scale.  The  housing  scheme 
envisages  the  construction  of  some 
500,000  dwellings  in  the  next  decade 
and  the  other  plans  aim  to  ensure 
a  very  much  needed  higher  general 
standard  of  living.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  anticipated  that  the  reports 
of  the  National  Health  Services  Com- 
mission and  of  the  select  Committee 
on  Social  Security  will  shortly  be 
available.  The  report  of  the  Nutri- 
tion Council  has  already  been  pub- 
lished. It  is  anticipated  that  these 
schem'cs  will  radically  change  the 
social  and  economic  structure  of  South 
Africa. 

REHABILITATION    OF  AGRICULTURE 

In  addition  to  such  social  measures, 
.the  Government  is  co-ordinating  post- 
war plans  of  the  provincial  adminis- 
trations, particular  government  de- 
partments and  local  authorities  into 
what  may  prove  to  be  a  master  plan. 


Reference  to  the  reports  of  particular 
government  departments  is  best  illus- 
trated by  mention  of  the  report  on 
the  reconstruction  of  agriculture  pre- 
pared by  the  Reconstruction  Com- 
mittee of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  It  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  review  the  report  which 
gives  a  picture  of  the  place  of  agri- 
culture in  the  economy  of  the  country, 
the  capacity  of  agriculture  to  produce, 
its  severe  natural  limitations  and  the 
depreciation  of  the  natural  resources 
resulting  in  many  cases  from  poor 
methods  of  farming.  It  is  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  report  records 
an  alarming  state  of  land  deterioration 
and  lays  great  stress  on  the  necessity 
for  prompt  measures  to  avoid  further 
uneconomic  exploitation. 

Like  the  Fisheries  Development  Act, 
mentioned  elsewhere,  this  report  has 
brought  forth  severe  criticism  from 
commerce  which  takes  particular  ex- 
ception to  the  claim  in  the  report  that 
private  ownership  of  mills,  creameries, 
canneries  and  other  food-processing 
plants  has  lead  to  waste  of  resources 
and  exploitation  of  the  public.  Com- 
merce also  objects  to  the  proposed  rem- 
edy, that  all  such  industries  should  be 
taken  over  and  operated  at  cost.  Re- 
garding distribution,  the  report  states 
that  "the  distributive  trade  would  have 
to  fit  into  this  scheme  of  state  control". 

Johannesburg,  June  23,  1944- 


POST-WAR  PLANS  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY 

By  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London 


The  Society  of  Motor  Manufacturers 
and  Traders  Ltd.,  is  a  trade  association 
comprising  practically  all  United  King- 
dom manufacturers  of  automobiles, 
and  its  object  is  to  concert  policy,  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole  in  matters  of  common  concern, 
and  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  in- 
dustry in  all  practicable  directions.  In 
a  progress  report  recently  issued,  the 
Society  described  the  plans  which  it  is 
making  for  the  expansion  of  United 
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Kingdom  export  trade  in  motor  cars 
after  the  war. 

Overseas  Organization 

The  report  recalls  the  development 
of  the  Society's  overseas  organization 
during  the  past  17  years,  particularly 
as  it  has  b-een  of  an  exceptional  char- 
acter by  comparison  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  other  major  United  Kingdom 
industries  and  of  the  exporting  indus- 
tries of  other  countries  in  regard  to  the 
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development  of  overseas  trade.  The 
policy  of  supplementing  the  work  of 
members'  factory  representatives  by 
the  opening  by  the  Society  of  over&eas 
offices  under  the  charge  of  full-time 
representatives  was  first  put  into  effect 
in  1927  when  an  Australian  representa- 
tive was  appointed.  This  was  followed 
by  the  appointment  of  representatives 
in  South  Africa,  New  Zealand  and 
India  (including  Burma  and  Ceylon). 

The  Society  claims  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  overseas  office  has  led 
in  every  case  to  its  becoming  a  centre 
of  United  Kingdom  motor  interests  in 
each  territory.  Each  representative 
works  in  close  touch  with  the  manu- 
facturers' resident  representatives  and 
branch  managers,  who  are  formed 
whenever  possible  into  an  executive 
committee. 

Formulation  of  Policies 

Many  local  problems  affecting  the 
industry  generally,  or  particular  sec- 
tions of  it,  are  thus  handled  expedi- 
tiously on  a  collaborative  basis.  United 
Kingdom  trade  commissioners  are 
regularly  consulted,  particularly  with 
regard  to  negotiations  with  government 
departments,  representations  to  tariff 
boards,  and  similar  activities. 

The  policies  to  be  implemented  are 
formulated  by  the  British  Manufac- 
turers' Committee;  and  advice  on  all 
overseas  matters  is  obtained  from  ex- 


port committees  which  are  widely  rep- 
resentative of  manufacturers  inter- 
ested in  the  export  trade. 

It  is  customary  for  the  Society's 
overseas  representatives  to  return  to 
Great  Britain  at  intervals  for  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  committees 
and  with  individual  members,  to  re- 
fresh their  knowledge  of  the  industry's 
activities  and  developments,  and  to 
observe  at  first  hand  the  various  prob- 
lems of  production  and  export  market- 
ing. 

New  Offices 

The  Society  announce  that  it  pro- 
poses to  open  a  new  office  at  Cairo  to 
cover  Middle  Eastern  markets.  This 
decision  has  been  made  because  the 
Middle  East  is  a  valuable  potential 
market  after  the  war.  Consideration 
is  also  being  given  to  the  extension  of 
similar  activities  to  Latin  America. 
The  operations  of  the  overseas  offices 
of  the  Society  have  naturally  been 
somew^hat  dislocated  during  the  war, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  fully 
re-established  in  the  near  future  in 
readiness  for  post-war  trade  develop- 
ments. 

Canadian  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters generally  may  be  interested  in 
the  foregoing  scheme  for  overseas  trade 
promotio,n,  particularly  as  the  tech- 
nique is  novel  and  represents  a  joint 
effort  by  otherwise  competing  interests. 


UNITED  STATES  NEWSPRINT  SITUATION 

By  W.  D.  WalIjAce,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York 


For  the  first  six  months  of  1944  the 
newsprint  paper  industry  in  the  United 
States  reported  declines  in  production, 
mill  shipments,  stocks  and  consumption 
of  newsprint  from  the  corresponding 
period  of  1943.  However,  North 
American  production  was  slightly 
above  that  of  a  year  ago  and  was 
accompanied  'by  a  small  decrease  in 
mill  shipments  and  stocks  from  the 
previous  year. 

Present  indications  are  that  the 
United  States  production  plus  imports 
of  newsprint  will  just  about  meet  con- 
sumption in  the  last  half  of  1944,  but 


this  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on 
whether  or  not  Canada  will  be  able  to 
supply  this  country  in  the  last  quarter 
of  this  year  at  the  rate  of  200,000  tons 
per  month. 

In  order  to  standardize  production 
of  newsprint  paper  in  North  America 
it  has  been  recommended  that  the  use 
of  30-pound  newsprint  paper  by  United 
States  publishers  be  eliminated. 

Production 

According  to  a  recent  report  of  the 
New^s  Print  Service  Bureau,  production 
of  newsprint  paper  in  North  America 
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for  the  first  six  months  of  1944  is 
estimated  at  1,959,402  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  10,158  tons  over  the  corre- 
sponding 1943  figure  of  1,949,244  ix)ns. 
Canada  supplied  1,480.439  tons  or  75-5 
per  cent  of  the  total,  the  United  States 
352,058  tons  or  17-9  per  cent,  and 
Newfoundland,  126,905  tons  or  6-6  per 
cent. 

The  Canadian  output  of  1,480,439 
tons  is  2-5  per  cent  over  the  figure  of 

I,  443,670  tons  in  the  first  half  of  1943. 
On  the  other  hand.  United  States  pro- 
duction of  352,058  tons  is  14-6  per 
cent  below  the  1943  six  months'  output 
of  412,489  tons.  The  output  of  New- 
foundland amounted  to  126,905  tons 
and  was  36-3  per  cent  greater  than  the 
figure  of  93,085  tons  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1943. 

Stocks 

Shipments  of  newsprint  paper  from 
the  United  States  mills  in  the  first  half 
of  1944  amounted  to  355,676  tons  as 
against  411,112  tons  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1943.  During  the  same 
period  shipments  from  Canadian  mills 
amounted  to  1,469,808  tons  as  com- 
pared with  1,456,426  tons  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1943. 

The  combined  United  States  and 
Canadian  mills  shipments  amounted 
to  1,825,484  tons  as  against  1,867,538 
tons  in  the  like  period  of  the  previous 
year,  a  decrease  of  42,054  tons.  The 
combined  production  was  7,013  tons  in 
excess  of  combined  shipments,  w^hich 
was  the  reverse  of  a  year  ago  when 
shipments    exceeded    production  by 

II,  380  tons. 

Mill  stocks  at  the  close  of  June, 
1944,  totalled  83,402  tons,  of  which 
76,028  tons  were  at  Canadian  mills  and 
7,374  tons  at  those  in  the  United 
States.  The  comparable  1943  mill 
stocks  totalled  90,208  tons,  of  which 
79,230  tons  were  in  Canada  and  10,978 
tons  were  in  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing the  year  there  was  a  reduction  of 
6,806  tons  in  the  combined  United 
States  and  Canadian  mill  stocks. 

According  to  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association,  stocks 


of  newsprint  held  by  the  publishers  on 
June  30,  1944,  totalled  346,458  tons,  a 
54  days'  suppl}^,  and  were  15-4  per 
cent  below  the  409,547  tons,  or  54  days' 
supply  at  the  close  of  June,  1943. 

Exports 

United  States  exports  of  newsprint 
paper  for  the  January-June  period  of 
1944  are  placed  at  7,069  tons  as  com- 
pared with  7,820  tons  for  the  like 
period  of  1943.  Exports  from  Canada 
are  estimated  at  1,376,721  tons  as 
against  1,360,992  tons  in  the  1943 
period.  Of  these  amounts  1,179,248 
tons  were  shipped  to  the  United  States 
in  the  1944  period  and  1,247,928  tons 
in  the  1943  period. 

Consumption 

Consumption  of  newsprint  paper  by 
the  publishers  reporting  to  the 
A.N.P.A.  for  the  first  half  of  1944 
'totalled  1,168,525  tons,  or  223,456  tons 
less  than  the  1,391,981  tons  consumed 
in  the  first  half  of  1943.  Allowing  an 
estimated  25  per  cent  for  consumption 
by  other  paper  consumers,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  total  consumption  of  news- 
print in  the  United  States  was  1,558,- 
033  tons,  or  297,941  tons  less  than  that 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1943. 

Outlook 

The  quantity  of  newsprint  paper 
that  will  be  available  to  newspapers 
and  other  consumers  in  the  latter  part 
of  1944  will  depend  upon  military  de- 
mands, the  pulpwood  situation  and  the 
over-all  supply  of  newsprint  in  the 
fourth  quarter. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  News- 
paper Industry  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  War  Production  Board,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  total  supply  for 
United  States  consumption  in  the  last 
half  of  1944  would  be  about  273,000 
tons  per  month,  of  which  200,000  tons 
would  come  from  Canada  and  the  bal- 
ance from  United  States  and  New- 
foundland mills.  If  there  is  no  decline 
in  Canadian  pulpwood  deliveries, 
available  supplies  of  newsprint  in  the 
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third  and  fourth  quarters  s-hould 
amount  to  1,638,000  tons.  Consumption 
of  newsprint  in  the  third  quarter  is 
placed  at  655,536  tons  and  in  the  fourth 
quarter  at  781,166  tons. 

If  allowances  are  made  of  15,000 
ions  for  appeals  from  publishers  and 
176,000  tons  for  other  uses,  total  con- 
sumption in  the  last  half  of  1944,  it 
is  estimated,  will  be  1,627,702  tons. 
This  would  leave  a  balance  of  10,298 
cons.  However,  inventory  adjustments 
may  require  approximately  19,000  tons 
and  on  the  basis  of  present  require- 
ments this  would  result  in  an  over-all 
shortage  of  8,702  tons. 

Although  Canada  can  be  expected 
to  deliver  200,000  tons  of  newsprint  per 
month  in  the  third  quarter  of  this  year, 


the  supply  might  be  reduced  in  the 
fourth  quarter  as  drought  conditions 
have  hindered  the  delivery  of  pulp- 
wood  to  the  mills. 

The  War  Production  Board  has  an- 
nounced that  the  Newspaper  Publishers 
Indiustrj^  Advisory  Committee  have 
adopted  the  recommendations  of  a 
special  committee  that  the  Printing 
and  Publishing  Division  of  the  War 
Production  Board  eliminate  the  use  of 
experimental  30-pound  newsprint  by 
all  United  States  newspaper  publishers. 
Through  the  elimination  of  the  use  of 
30-pound  newsprint  it  is  hoped  to 
standardize  production  in  order  to 
assure  maximum  output  of  news- 
print in  North  America. 

New  York,  July  31,  19U. 


NEWSPRINT  MARKET  IN  IRELAND 

By  E.  L.  McCoLL,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin 


The  outbreak  of  hostilities  and  the 
precarious  shipping  situation  as  it 
affected  this  country  occasioned  the 
drastic  rationing  of  the  limited  stocks 
of  newsprint  on  hand.  The  local  daily 
papers  v/ere  therefore  immediately 
restricted  to  a  small  proportion  of  their 
original  size. 

Market  Conditions 

Owing  to  transportation  restrictions, 
there  is  now  no  steady  or  regularized 
monthly  quota  of  imports  from  any 
country.  The  estimated  minimum  ton- 
nage necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  local  press  at  the  current 
rate  of  permitted  consumption  is  about 
500  tons  per  month.  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  recent  requirements  were 
imparted  from  Canada,  the  remainder 
being  obtained  from  Sweden. 

The  Government  Department  of  In- 
dustry and  Commerce  authorizes  and 
supervises  the  imports  and  distribution 
of  all  newsprint.  At  present  the  only 
handicap  to  supplies  reaching  bona  fide 
newspaper  publishers  is  the  lack  of 
shipping.  All  cargo  space  on  the  Irish 
boats  plying  between  Ireland  and  Can- 


ada is  allocated  by  that  Department, 
on  whose  priority  list  wheat  holds  first 
place. 

Consumption 

Since  no  newsprint  is  produced  in 
this  Island,  users  have  to  depend  en- 
tirely upon  imports.  Fully  70  per  cent 
of  this  paper  is  consumed  by  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  dailies,  the  remainder 
being  used  by  the  provincial  weeklies, 
periodicals,  and  book  publishing  com- 
panies. The  firms  engaged  in  the  print- 
ing business  in  Ireland  are  all  in  good 
financial  standing. 

There  is  not  at  present  any  direct 
importation  of  newsprint  from  either 
Newfoundland  or  the  United  States, 
but  in  the  pre-war  period  substantial 
quantities — approximately  10,000  tons 
per  annum — were  obtained  from  the 
former  country,  being  purchased 
through  London  agents.  The  country's 
total  stock  at  present  is  estimated  to 
be  sufficient  for  six  mo,nths'  require- 
ments, but  cannot  be  expected  to  last 
beyond  the  end  of  this  year,  assuming 
that  the  present  rate  of  permitted  con- 
sumption (which  is  approximately  25 
per  cent  of  normal)  is  allowed. 
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Post-war  Prospects 

Before  the  outbreak  of  war  substan- 
tial newsprint  tonnage  was  obtained 
from  Finland,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
Newfoundland,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
Canada  supplied  over  50  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

It  is  expected,  however,  that  these 
other  countries  will  make  strenuous 
efforts  to  regain  their  positions  as  sup- 
pliers or  at  least  re-establish  their  con- 
nections through  their  former  agents 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  termina- 
tion of  hostilities.  In  view  of  New- 
foundland's present  position,  so  far  as 
the  production  of  newsprint  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  considered  probable  that 
that  country  will  again  be  a  strong 
competitor  when  shipping  conditions 
return  to  normal.  Sweden  may  also 
prove  to  be  a  strong  contender,  fol- 
lowed possibly  by  Finland,  unless  Tier 
entire  production  is  absorbed  by  the 
Russian  market.  Separate  figures  of 
the  total  purchases  from  Newfound- 
land are  not  available  since  they  are 
included  in  those  for  Great  Britain. 

There  is  a  general  impression  among 
Irish  publishers  that  in  the  post-war 
period  it  will  be  more  advantageous  for 
them  to  purchase  their  supplies  from 
European  countries,  since  Canadian 
prices  are  based  on  the  United  States 
dollar.  Apart  from  price  and  exchange 
differentials,  there  will  be  other  ques- 
tions of  major  importance  arising  from 
the  control  of  shipping  and  freight 
rates.  Should  post-war  shipments  con- 


tinue to  be  made  in  Irish  vessels  or 
should  former  services  not  be  resumed 
or  permitted,  or  should  the  Clondalkin 
mills  decide  to  manufacture  newsprint 
from  imported  pulp  (which  would  auto- 
matically call  for  a  protective  tariff  on 
newsprint) ,  these  developments  would 
inevitably  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
Canada's  position  in  this  market. 

The  fact  that  Canada  has  supplied 
Ireland  during  the  war  with  a  large 
proportion  of  its  -newsprint  require- 
ments has  served  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  consumers  of  newsprint  the  high 
quality  of  the  Canadian  product  as 
compared  with  that  from  other  coun- 
tries. Canada  should  benefit  from  this 
during  the  post-war  period,  particu- 
larly since  some  newspapers  are  having 
their  first  experience  with  Canadian 
quality.  The  proprietor  of  one  daily 
publication  stated  that,  although  prior 
to  the  war  he  had  not  used  Canadian 
newsprint,  he  would  continue  now  to 
purchase  it,  not  only  because  of  its 
superior  quality,  but  becaus'e  he  felt 
that  the  Canadian  authorities  had  gone 
to  considerable  inconvenience  in  order 
to  ensure  that  this  country's  news- 
papers were  supplied  with  sufficient 
stock  to  permit  of  their  continued  oper- 
ation at  least. 

Imports 

Imports  of  newsprint  into  Ireland  by 
various  countries  of  supply  for  the 
three  years  ending  1938,  which  are  the 
latest  figures  available  for  publication 
owing  to  wartime  restrictions,  are  as 
follows: 


Irish  hnports  of  Newsprint 

Quantity  Value 


1936  1937  1938  1936  1937  1938 

Cwt.  Cwt.  Cwt.               £  £  £ 

United  Kingdom                         17,248  28,993  21,235  10,185  22,808  14,506 

Northern  Ireland                             95  62                                 70  41   

Finland                                      141,782  120,022  126,491        "  56,621  52,143  70,295 

Germany                                      17,919  24,412  16,326            6,817  10.937  8,727 

Norway                                         7,161  14,811  9,153            2,945  9.596  6,441 

Sweden                                       54,511  56,281  52,760  22,306  25,678  26,663 

Canada                                     229,029  268,980  317,690  92,379  114,663  137,257 

Other  countries                                252  247                                 127  191   


Total    467,997     513,808       543,655       £191,450       £236,057  £263,889 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  IN  1943 


II 

Import  Control 

The  operation  of  licensing  regula- 
tions during  1943,  the  seventh  import 
licensing  period,  differed  little  from 
that  of  the  previous  period,  except  that 
a  greater  numher  of  items  were  re- 
quired to  be  purchased  through  the 
agency  of  the  New  Zealand  Ministry 
of  Supply.  This  was  necessary  in  order 
to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the 
countries  of  supply,  particularly  the 
United  States,  in  planning  their  export 
programs.  The  result  was  an  increase 
in  bu'lk  purchasing  on  orders  collected 
from  each  importing  house  and  in  the 
apportionment  of  the  goods  on  arrival. 

Orders  for  such  critical  materials 
and  goods  as  steel,  artificers'  tools, 
wire,  and  non-ferrous  metaLs  were 
bulked  and  distributed  by  the  Govern- 
ment through  the  efforts  of  several 
groups  of  importers  and  agents  par- 
ticulariy  concerned.  While  Consoli- 
dated Imports  Ltd.,  Steel  Distributors 
Ltd.,  etc.,  typical  of  the  organizations 
referred  to,  are  still  in  operation,  the 
need  for  one  or  two  of  them  is  not  as 
pressing  now  as  last  year.  In  fact 
Consolidated  Importers  Ltd.  will  drop 
several  English  and  Australian  items 
during  the  eighth  licensing  period. 

Another  sign  of  the  loosening  of  con- 
trol by  the  Ministry  of  Supply  of  the 
procurement  of  supplies  from  abroad 
is  that  orders  for  most  radio  parts  and 
several  categories  of  textiles  may  now 
be  placed  direct  with  the  manufac- 
turers by  the  importer.  It  is  expected 
that  further  items  will  be  dropped  from 
the  Ministry  of  Supply's  purchasing 
lists  as  export  programs  abroad  become 
less  exacting. 

This  does  not  mean  any  relaxation 
of  New  Zealand's  import  control.  The 
need  for  conservation  of  exchange, 
particularly  United  States  and  Cana- 
dian, is  still  great.  The  exchange  situa- 
tion is  being  affected, 'by  the  falling- 
off  in  returns  from  primary  produc- 
tion. 


Trade  with  Canada 

New  Zealand's  interest  in  Canadian 
goods  and  materials  remains  high,  and 
purchases  from  the  Dominion  during 
1943  of  raw  materials  and  essential 
manufactured  goods,  apart  from  muni- 
tions and  armament,  show  a  satisfac- 
tory increase.  New  Zealand  manufac- 
turers and  importers  have  been  obliged 
to  look  elsewhere  for  several  products 
that  they  obtained  from  Canada  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  war,  but  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  New  Zealand  authori- 
ties have  approved  the  resumption  of 
imports,  to  the  extent  possible  under 
existing  conditions  of  industry  and  im- 
port policy,  of  most  lines  that  Canada 
can  supply  (some  becoming  available 
very  recently)  and  in  which  she  en- 
joyed a  good  trade  before  the  outbreak 
of  war. 

IMPORTS 

Among  the  items  referred  to  are 
paper,  linseed  oil,  shelf  and  heavy 
hardware,  tools,  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  electrical  appa- 
ratus, rubber  belting,  surgeons'  gloves, 
timber,  apparel,  textile  piece-goods, 
trucks  and  chassis — most  of  which 
showed  appreciable  increases  in  import 
values  as  compared  with  those  for  1942, 
the  year  in  which  imports  from  Can- 
ada into  New  Zealand  were  the  lowest 
during  the  war  years. 

EXPORTS 

New  Zealand's  exports  to  Canada 
improved  in  value  over  those  for  1942 
through  larger  shipments  of  wool,  tal- 
low, sheepskins,  rabbitskins,  and 'sau- 
sage casings.  The  movement  of  meat, 
woolly  sheepskins  and  slipe  wool  was 
on  a  smaller  scale. 

DETAILS  OF  TRADE 

Details  of  New  Zealand's  most  im- 
portant imports  from  and  exports  to 
Canada  during  the  calendar  years  1943 
and  1942  are  shown  in  Tables  5  and  6: 
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TABLE  5 


New  Zealand  Imports  from  Canada 


1943 

Spirits,  all  kinds   :   f  9,176 

Hats,  caps,  millinery,  etc   13,185 

Gumboots    4 

Cotton  piece-goods,  knitted    4,251 

Cotton  and  linen  piece-goods,  woven    184,221 

Silk  and  artificial  silk  piece-goods    178.994 

God  liver  oil   .'   21,876 

Fish  oils    9,736 

Paints  and  varnishes    7,976 

Asbestos,  crude    69,849 

Brass  in  bars,  rods,  etc   17,557 

Bolts  and  nuts    8.417 

Chain  belting  (other  than  conveyor  belting)    3,809 

Copper  plate  and  sheet    9,175 

Cordage  of  metal,  not  being  precious  metal    1,674 

Electric  meters,  other  kinds    10,544 

Pins  and  needles    21,300 

Brass  pipes  tubes  and  fittings    2,696 

Copper  pipes  tubes  and  fittings   6,848 

Tools,  artificers    56,651 

Agricultural  machinery    83,164 

Calculating  machinery  and  cash  registers    12,242 

Carbons  and  electrodes  for  arc  lamps    6,612 

Electric  motors  and  parts    39,634 

Other  electrical  apparatus    104,023 

Wireless   apparatus    45.110 

Emery  and  similar  grinding  machines    4,249 

Sparking  plugs  for  oil  engines    10,775 

Metal  working  machines    2,936 

Insulators  and  fittings  therefor    15,050 

Other  machinery  n.e.i   24,590 

Rubber  belts  and  belting  n.e.i   604 

Hose,  tubing  and  piping  of  rubber    4,492 

Other  rubber  manufactures    4,497 

Rough-sawn  Douglas  fir    52,155 

Rough-sawn  timber,  other  kinds    .... 

Veneers  and  plywood    4,717 

Lenses,  all  kinds,  unmounted    11,752 

Cardboard  and  wallboard    61,102 

Emery  and  similar  paper    14,024 

Paperhangings    38,442 

Newsprint    301,897 

Printing  paper  other  than  newsprint    320,947 

Vegetable  parchment    56,454 

Wrapping  paper    34.737 

Paper  for  use  in  manufacture    86,222 

Paper,  other  kinds,  in  large  sizes    35,030 

Paper,  other  kinds,  in  sheets  less  than  20"  by    15"    or  the 

equivalent  or  in  rolls  less  than  10"  wide   4,985 

Clocks    4,324 

Acetic  acid    6,155 

Antiseptics    11,806 

Calcium  carbide    41,641 

Cream  of  tartar  substitutes    72,986 

Medicinal  preparations  and  druggists'  sundries    8.254 

Salt    7,142 

Vitamins,  vitamin  concentrates,  etc   3,121 

Sulphate  ol  ammonia    22,760 

Undercarriage  springs  n.e.i   2,002 

Articles  for  the  manufacture  of  goods  in  New  Zealand   27,267 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  and  unmanufactured    27,690 


1942 
709 
10,106 
10,434 
21 

32,159 
30,269 

3,074 
2,379 

2,169 
12,971 
787 
17,571 
10,094 

12,205 
1,639 
8,962 
50,967 
18,741 
1,211 
4.576 
29,435 
69,602 
55,785 
1,414 
5,309. 
3,116 
4,605 
12,252 
13,364 
7,815 
2,925 
17,542 
26,762 
11,367 
4,449 
9,409 
1,912 
10.757 
40,944 
60,032 
11,695 
2,709 
33,795 
10,619 

767 

3,242 
7,836 
3,992 
13.624 
28,570 
3,601 
3,652 

24.624 
857 
3,407 
19,516 
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TABLE  6 
New  Zealand  Exports  to  Canada 

1943  1942 

Butter      f  1,053 

Beef,  frozen                                                                                  £  934  16,31& 

Lamb  and  mutton,  frozen   ....  17,275 

Sausage  casings   203,694  177,794 

Calf  skins    46,502  64,610 

Cattle  hides    54,140  48,827 

Rabbit  and  hare  skins    116,999  62,339 

Sheepskins  with  wool    136,417  218,431 

Sheepskins  without  wool    65,269  9,763 

Wool,  greasy    3,112,239  2,316,754 

Wool,  scoured  and  washed    303,980  281,521 

Wool,  slipe    268,366  311.055 

Tallow    174,799  9,759 

Kauri  gum    8,264  14,893 


POST-WAR  PROSPECTS  FOR  BOLIVIAN  TIN 

By  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache  at  Santiago 


At  the  end  of  Jun-e  the  Mining  Bank 
of  Bolivia  issued  a  report  in  connection 
with  Bolivian  tin  prospects  in  the  post- 
war period.  Since  the  economy  of 
Bolivia  is  based  upon  tin,  this  really 
means  the  post-war  prospects  of 
Bolivia. 

Post->var  Demand 

The  Mining  Bank  of  Bolivia  stated 
as  its  belief  that  the  position  of  this 
principal  Bolivian  export  was  firm  at 
present  and  that  it  appeared  likely  to 
continue  so  for  several  years  following 
the  conclusion  of  hostilities.  This 
opinion  was  based  on  information 
recently  received  from  the  United 
States  which  indicated  that  the  world 
would  face  a  tin  shortage  on  the  con- 
clusion of  hostilities  and  for  some  time 
afterwards.  It  is  expected  that,  fol- 
lowing the  cessation  of  the  war,  some 
time  would  have  to  elapse  before  the 
smelters  in  the  Far  East  could  be  put 
into  full  production,  that  such  produc- 
tion during  the  first  year  would  be 
insignificant,  and  during  the  second 
year  that  only  a  fraction  of  what  was 
produced  before  the  war  would  be 
available. 

It  is  believed  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  require  considerable 
quantities  of  concentrates  but  the  out- 
standing question  is  that  of  the  avail- 
ability of  smelters. 


Far  East  Smelters 

During  the  ten  years  'prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  that  area,  the 
greater  part  of  the  concentrates  from 
the  Indies  were  smelted  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  it  does  not  appear  probable 
to  the  Mining  Bank  that  the  smelters 
have  escaped  or  will  escape  destruc- 
tion. All  tin  produced  in  Malay,  Thai- 
land and  Indo-China  is  smelted  at 
Singapore  and  Penang,  but  the  smelters 
in  these  countries  will  possibly  also  be 
demolished,  all  of  which  would  reduce 
the  smelting  capacity  in  the  immediate 
post-war  period. 

The  Mining  Bank  of  Bolivia  also 
mentioned  that  the  American  Metal 
Market,  when  commenting  on  certain 
declarations  made  by  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  War  Production  Board  for 
International  Supply,  stated  that  the 
tin  situation  following  the  present  war 
would  be  the  reverse  of  that  of  the 
1914-1918  situation,  when  the  embargo 
on  stocks  continued  into  1919,  permit- 
tmg  the  liquidation  of  accumulated 
stocks  by  the  countries  at  war.  In  the 
present  situation  the  various  countries 
will  be  faced  with  the  task  of  restoring 
the  mines  in  the  Far  East  and  procur- 
ing rapi4  transport  of  concentrates  to 
the  smelter  in  Texas.  As  a  conse- 
quence, it  is  felt  that  considerable  time 
will  elapse  before  the  tin  industry  is 
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absolutely  free  and  both  smelters  and 
consumers  of  this  metal  will  have  to 
take  this  fact  into  account. 

Production  Costs 

Another  authoritative  source,  the 
Inter-American  Review,  on  considering 
the  situation  of  the  tin  industry,  ad- 
mits that  due  to  the  destruction  of  the 
equipment  in  the  Far  East,  Bolivia  wiH 
have  a  market  for  its  maximum  pro- 
duction for  a  p'Criod  of  at  least  five 
years  after  the  restoration  of  peace. 
However,  it  adds  that  the  Bolivian 
situation  in  the  world  tin  industry  will 


depend  upon  its  capacity  to  reduce  its 
costs  of  production,  for  it  cannot  be 
thought  that  it  will  continue  to  receive 
60  cents  when  supplies  from  the  Far 
East  are  renewed.  During  the  six 
years'  period  between  1934  and  1939, 
a  period  during  which  the  international 
tin  control  operated,  the  average  quo- 
tation in  New  York  was  50  cents  and 
that  in  London  £220  per-  ton.  From 
this  it  infers  that  possibly  Bolivian 
producers  will  take  these  figures  into 
account  in  their  post-war  calculations. 

Santiago,  July  14,  1944- 


RAW  MATERIAL  TRENDS 

From  The  Times  Trade  and  Engineering 


The  supply  position  for  raw  mate- 
rials continues  to  improve.  With  few 
exceptions  wartime  expansion  schemes 
have  virtually  reached  their  limit.  In 
some  instances,  including  aluminium, 
magnesium,  mercury,  and  certain  steel- 
alloying  elements,  production  is  now 
being  systematically  curtailed.  On  the 
whole,  however,  demand  is  still  very 
heavy. 

At  the  moment  three  major  develop- 
ments tend  to  determine  the  trend  of 
raw  material  supplies — namely,  the 
labour  shortage,  the  adjustments  in 
the  use  of  materials,  and  the  necessity 
of  securing  adequate  stocks.  All  three 
factors  favour  the  maintenance  of  pro- 
duction at  a  high  rate. 

Labour  shortage  not  only  prevents 
a  freer  distribution  of  surplus  mate- 
rials to  manufacturers  for  the  civilian 
market,  but  has  also  induced  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States — where 
the  mine-labour  shortage  is  causing 


concern — to  keep  its  purchases  of 
foreign  minerals  at  the  highest  possible 
rate.  Recent  adjustments  in  the  use 
of  materials — i.e.,  the  gradual  abandon- 
ment of  the  policy  of  using  S'ubstitute 
materials  introduced  during  the  period 
of  the  great  raw  material  shortage  of 
1942-43 — are  due  in  part  to  considera- 
tions of  labour  economy,  although  the 
desire  for  the  best  technical  results  has 
been  not  less  decisive. 

Stocks  of  raw  materials,  though  ris- 
ing, have  so  far  reached  an  excessive 
rate  only  in  individual  instances.  The 
need  to  create  larger  reserves  as  an 
insurance  against  unexpected  wartime 
developments  and  to  meet  the  heavy 
end-war  demand  is  thus  still  pro- 
nounced. Although  it  appears  that  the 
production  of  raw  material  as  a  whole 
has  passed  its  wartime  peak,  this  year's 
output  is  likely  to  remain  at  a  very 
high  level. 


AIR  MAIL  RAT 

Canadian  exporters  are  reminded 
that  the  rate  of  postage  on  air  mail 
letters  originating  in  Canada  addressed 
to  Bermuda  is  15  cents  per  quarter 
ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  Complaints 


TO  BERMUDA 

are  being  received  from  addressees  who 
are  being  called  upon  to  pay  postage 
surcharges  due  to  insufficient  prepay- 
ment in  Canada  of  such  air  mail. 
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MODELS  OF  NEW  APPLIANCES  NOW  PERMITTED 


Order  in  Council  P.C.  6785  of 
November  20,  1940,  requiring  a  permit 
from  the  Machine  Tool  Controller  to 
manufacture  or  assemble  a  new  model, 
has  been  revoked  in  order  to  clear  the 
way  for  experimental  work  in  the 
development  of  post-war  models  of 
house  appliances,  automobiles,  radios, 
and  other  fabricated  articles. 

The  manufacture  of  new  models  has 
been  subject  to  permit  control  to  con- 
serve machine  tools.  The  rescinding 
of  the  control  order  removes  the  direct 
Control  affecting  the  making  or  assem- 


bling of  new  models,  but  the  manufac- 
turer must  still  comply  with  regula- 
tions restricting  the  use  of  steel,  non- 
ferrous  metals  and  other  scarce  mate- 
rials. 

In  announcing  the  terms  of  the 
rescinding  order,  the  Minister  of 
Munitions  and  Supply  said  that,  with 
the  equipping  of  war  plants  virtually 
completed,  machine  tools  no  longer  are 
so  scarce  and  other  controls  are  ade- 
quate to  regulate  any  use  of  scarce 
materials. 


ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Argentina 

EXPORTS  OF  MEAT 

During  the  first  five  months  of  1944 
Argentina  exported  meats  to  the  value 
of  $88  million  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
$18  million  to  the  United  States  and 
$18  million  to  other  countries,  making 
a  gross  value  of  $124  million.  The 
value  of  all  exports  for  the  period  was 
$322  million,  meat  exports  thus  repre- 
senting nearly  40  per  cent. 

TRADE  TREATY  WITH  SPAIN 

Under  a  new  commercial  agreement 
between  Argentina  and  Spain,  recently 
signed,  Argentina  agrees  to  sell  to 
Spain  1,000,000  tons  of  wheat,  10,000 
tons  of  cotton,  and  50O  tons  of  tobacco ; 
while  Spain  will  supply  Argentina  with 
30,000'  tons  of  iron  and  steel  per  an- 
num, in  addition  to  30,000  tons  stipu- 
lated in  the  1942  agreement. 

Australia 

FURTHER  RELAXATION  IN  NEWSPRINT 
RATIONING 

In  a  delayed  report  dated  May  29, 
Mr.  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Sydney,  advises  that  there 
has  been  a  further  relaxation  in  news- 
print rationing  for  Australian  daily, 
Sunday  and  weekly  newspapers. 


From  June  1  newspapers  will  be 
allowed  to  consume  newsprint  equal  to 
their  allocation  for  the  quarter  ended 
September  30,  1943,  plus  22^  per  cent. 
Consumption  for  June  will  be  calcu- 
lated on  a  pro  rata  basis,  and  the  in- 
crease may  be  used  in  any  manner  con- 
sistent with  production. 

A  5  per  cent  concession  was  first 
made  for  the  period  October  1,  1943, 
to  May  31,  1944.  From  April  1,  1944, 
this  was  increased  to  12^  per  cent  and 
the  present  increase  represents  a  fur- 
ther 10  per  cent.  The  new  quota  is 
approximately  one-third  of  the  average 
quantity  consumed  before  the  war. 

PROGRESS  IN  SHIPBUILDING 

Substantial  progress  is  being  made 
in  Australia  in  the  building  of  merch- 
ant ships,  as  well  as  in  naval  con- 
struction, to  meet  wartime  needs.  Two 
9,300-ton  river-class  cargo  ships,  the 
largest  ever  built  in  the  Common- 
wealth, were  recently  launched  in  one 
day,  according  to  press  reports.  Three 
river-class  ships,  built  in  Australia, 
have  been  in  commission  for  some  time, 
these  reports  say,  and  eight  others  are 
in  various  stages  of  construction.  A 
high  proportion  of  Australian  material 
and  workmanship  have  been  and  are 
being  employed  in  building  these  ships. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  merchant  ships  of  2,000, 
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4.000  and  6,000  tons  for  coastal  and 
island  trade.  Shipbuilding  is  being 
carried  on  in  every  State,  contracts 
for  wooden  ships  having  been  allotted 
to  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania 
and  the  other  States  concentrating 
upon  steel  vessels,  including  corvettes 
and  frigates. 

Costa  Rica 

FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1943 

Total  imports  into  Costa  Rica  in 
1943  were  valued  at  $20,386,664  as 
compared  with  $12,287,000  in  1942. 
The  quantity  of  imports  showed  a 
smaller  rise,  amounting  to  128,556,000 
kilograms  as  against  112,826,000  kilo- 
grams. The  greater  increase  in  value 
was  due  to  an  advance  in  prices  and 
shipping  costs.  Principal  import  items 
W'Cre  flour,  lard,  leather,  wrapping 
paper,  cotton  drill  and  jute  bags. 

Costa  Rican  exports  rose  in  quantity 
from  85,902,000  kilograms  in  1942  to 
90,935,000  kilograms  and  in  value  from 
$10,577,000  to  $12,431,000.  Higher 
prices  for  coffee  was  the  principal  rea- 
son for  the  increased  value. 

India 

NEW  GOVERNMENT  DEPARTMENT 

The  Central  Government  has  re- 
cently established  a  new  Department 
of  Planning  and  Development.  The 
object  of  this  move  is  apparently  to 
obtain  competent  and  effective  analysis 
of  the  many  existing  plans  for  post-war 
reconstruction  and  to  facilitate  the 
preparation  and  execution  of  plans  and 
measures  by  the  other  departments  of 
the  Central  Government  as  well  as  by 
the  provinces  and  states  for  the  im- 
provement of  conditions  in  agriculture 
and  industry. 

Plans  for  the  transition  period  have 
already  been  worked  out  by  various 
departments  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, while  the  provinces  and  states 
have  also  been  active  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  new  department  will  ac- 
cordingly have  considerable  useful 
material  ready  for  its  attention.  One 


of  the  most  encouraging  factors  is  to 
be  found  in  the  forecast  by  the  Fin- 
ance Member  that  substantial  re- 
sources will  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture on  meritorious  post-war  projects. 

PAPER  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION 

It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
serious  decline  in  the  output  of  the 
Indian  paper  industry  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  as  the  result  of  a  shortage 
of  raw  material  and  of  coal  supplies, 
states  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Bombay,  in  a  report 
dated  June  16.  The  Government,  the 
trade,  and  leading  consumers  are  pre- 
paring for  a  decline  in  production  of  as 
much  as  30  per  cent. 

Both  government  services  and  the 
public  have  been  strictly  rationed  as 
to  paper  supplies  for  some  time.  The 
respective  proportions  of  locally-made 
paper  allotted  by  arrangement  have 
been  70  and  30  per  cent,  and  the  quan- 
tities available  on  this  basis  last  year 
were  approximately  70,000  and  30,000 
tons. 

■  The  position  with  regard  to  domestic 
output  and  the  possibility  of  securing 
increased  supplies  from  abroad  is  suf- 
ficieiitly  serious  to  have  induced  the 
Government  to  supplement  existing 
control  measures  by  the  issue  of  the 
Paper  Control  (Economy)  Order, 
which  has  just  been  made  public.  This 
regulation  will  limit  the  consumption 
of  paper  by  printers,  publishers,  manu- 
facturing stationers,  and  others  to  a 
fixed  percentage  of  previous  consump- 
tion and  the  operation  of  the  order  will 
be  controlled  by  submission  of  monthly 
returns  of  stocks  and  consumption  to 
a  Paper  Controller.  Further  economy 
is  to  be  effected  by  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  paper  for  packing  or  wrap- 
ping after  September  30,  1944. 

A  further  new  regulation,  the  Paper 
Control  (Distribution)  Order,  requires 
the  submission  to  the  Paper  Controller 
of  monthly  statements  showing  all 
stocks  held  and  sales  made.  The  order 
applies  to  all  firms  or  individuals  hold- 
ing stocks  on  June  12  consisting  of 
more  than  one  ton.    Instructions  may 
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eventually  be  issued  to  mills  and 
dealers  as  to  the  channels  or  destina- 
tions through  which  stocks  may  be 
sold. 

Uruguay 

WOOL  SHIPMENTS 

Shipments  of  wool  during  the  period 
October  1,  1943,  to  April  30,  1944,  the 
first  seven  months  of  the  1943-44  sea- 


son, totalled  62,793  bales  (of  which 
56,738  bales  were  shipped  to  the  United 
States) ,  as  compared  with  49,953  bales 
(of  which  47,250  bales  went  to  the 
United  States)  in  the  like  period  of  the 
1942-43  season.  The  local  wool  market 
continues  dull  as  a  result  of  the  lack 
of  shipping  facilities  to  transport  the 
important  stocks  of  baled  wool  already 
sold,  mainly  to  the  United  States. 


CONTROL  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA 


REGULATIONS  AMENDED 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order 
No.  17,  effective  August  9,  1944, 
smoked  cusk,  hake  and  pollock  are 
included  in  Group  2  (Animals  and 
Animal  Products)  and  will  henceforth 
require  a  permit  for  export  from  Can- 
ada to  any  destination. 


By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No. 
98,  effective  August  10,  1944,  turnips 
are  deleted  from  Group  1  (Agricul- 
tural and  Vegetable  Products)  and  will 
not  require  an  export  permit  for 
shipment  from  Canada  to  any  des- 
tination. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND 
United  Kingdom — Chile 

PROLONGATION  OF  COMMERCL\L  MODUS 
VIVENDI 

A  Chilean  Decree  of  July  9,^1944, 
announces  that  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Chilean  Governments  have  agreed 
to  extend  to  the  conamerce  of  the  two 
countries  respectively  for  a  further 
period  of  twelve  months  from  July  1, 
1944,  most-favoured-nation  treatment 
as  provided  in  the  Anglo-Chilean 
modus  Vivendi  of  October  15,  1931. 
Exception  is  made  in  respect  of  the 
favoured  treatment  accorded  to  bound- 
ary States  to  facilitate  frontier  traffic 
as  well  as  that  resulting  from  a  Cus- 
toms union. 

South  Africa 

TEXTILES  BY  PARCEL  POST 

]\Ir.  H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Johannesburg,  writes 
under  dai-e  June  22,  1944,  that  the 
South  African  Controller  of  Textiles 
has  announced  that  he  is  prepared  to 
consider  applications  from  South 
African  importers  for  parcel  post  per- 


TRADE  REGULATIONS 

mits  in  respect  of  certain  types  of 
goods,  provided  the  articles  are  eligible 
for  and  were  ordinarily  shipped  by 
parcel  post.  In  order  to  ensure  that 
all  importers  enjoy  the  same  facilities, 
each  importer  will  be  limited  to  per- 
mits totalling  not  more  than  a  weight 
of  150  pounds  per  quarter  from  Can- 
ada, the  United  States  andi  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Trinidad 

IMPORT    CONTROL    OF  ADVERTISING 
MATERIAL  MODIFIED 

With  reference  to  the  notice  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence  Jour- 
nal No.  2094  (March  18,  1944),  page 
249,  stating  that  licences  will  not  be 
granted  for  the  importation  of  adver- 
tising matter  even  if  no  funds  are  re- 
quired to  leave  the  Colony  in  payment 
thereof,  Air.  G.  A.  Newman,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain, 
cables  on  August  3  that  the  Trinidad 
import  regulations  have  been  modified 
to  permit  entry  of  advertising  mate- 
rial provided  a  declaration  is  given 
that  no  funds  will  leave  the  Colony. 
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Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind  them  with  the 
Index  at  the  end  of  each  half-year. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  7,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  August  7,  1944,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  July  31,  1944,  with  the  official  rate:— 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

July  31 

August  7 

Great  Britain. 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

— 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

Free 

.2725 

.2736 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0509 

.0569 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4i 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6077 

.6008 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

u 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 

CONDENSED  LJST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENl 
OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked 
"  Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

GENERAL. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. — A  summary  of  the  activities 

of  each  of  its  Branches,  including  the  Commercial  Relations  Division;  the  Export  Permit 
Branch;  the  Commercial  Intelligrence  Service;  Foreign  Tariffs  Division;  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics;  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners;  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection 
Services;  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services;  Publicity;  Exhibition  Commission; 
Steamship  Subsidies;  Precious  Metals  Marking  Inspection;  also  a  Statement  of  Revenue 
and  Expenditure.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. — The  administration  of  the  Canada 
Grain  Act  during  the  calendar  yeeir,  including  reports  of  such  officers  as  the  Registrar, 
Chief  Inspector,  Chief  Weighmaster  and  General  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Elevators,  prepared  in  accordance  with  Section  23  of  the  Act.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services. — A  summary  of  the  work  of 
these  services,  with  statistics  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  also  a  statement  showing 
meters,  electrical  energy  generated  for  export,  and  list*  of  companies  registered  under 
the  Electricity  Inspection  Act.   (Price  50  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory. — Details  of  investigations  carried 
out  in  the  Laboratory  relating  to  qualities  of  Canadian  wheat;  also  investigations  on 
inquiries  to  further  the  sale  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour;  milling  and  baking 
characteristics  of  the  last  crop;  various  forma  of  co-operation  with  universities, 
experimental  farms  and  other  government  Institutions,  producers,  milling  and  grain 
organizations  in  Canada  and  abroad;  investigations  relating  to  grading  system,  etc. 
(Price  10  cents.) 

List  of  Grain  Elevators. — Details  of  all  grain  elevators  in  Western  and  E^astem  Divisions, 
also  licensed  grain  commission  merchants,  track  buyers  of  grain  and  grain  dealers, 
and  summary  of  grain  loading  platforms  in  Western  Division.    (Price  50  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. — Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  containing 
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ECONOMIC  SITUATION  IN  URUGUAY  IN  1943 

By  J.  C.  Depocas,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache  at  Buenos  Aires 
(Values  are  in  United  States  dollars;  U.S.$1  equals  1-90  pesos) 


The  economy  of  the  Republic  of 
Uruguay  is  greatly  influenced  by  inter- 
national events.  High  prices  for  the 
products  of  the  live-stock  industry 
(which  is  the  basis  of  the  country's 
economy) ,  a  steady  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living,  a  shortage  of  and  high  prices 
for  necessities  that  have  to  be  im- 
ported, excessive  profits,  a  surplus  of 
available  funds,  and  an  increase  in  the 
gold  reserve  are  the  main  factors  cur- 
rently affecting  the  economic  situation 
of  the  country,  and  they  are  all  the 
result  of  wartime  conditions. 

Some  of  these  may  disappear  with 
the  eessation  of  hostilities  but  not  with- 
out leaving  their  effects.  To  eradicate 
them  might  require  many  years  of 
labour  and  sacrifice,  especially  if  Uru- 
guay cannot  afford,  as  happens  so  often 
in  respect  of  taxation,  to  cancel  mea- 
sures that  have  been  established  for 
the  duration  only. 

Foreign  Trade 

The  value  of  the  export  trade  of 
Uruguay  in  1943  for  the  first  time 
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totalled  $100,000,000.  While  relatively 
small  this  figure  shows  a  substantial 
increase  over  the  previous  year's  total 
of  $57,000,000.  On  a  per  capita  basis 
the  figure  for  Uruguay,  with  only  two 
main  items  of  export  (meat  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  wool  to  the 
United  States)  and  a  manufacturing 
industry  still  in  the  development  stage,, 
is  not  much  less  than  for  other  coun- 
tries that  are  in  a  position  to  export  a 
number  Oif  additional  products  and 
liave  their  own  merchant  fleets.  The 
per  capita  value  of  exports  from  Uru- 
guay in  1943  was  $47  as  against  $57 
for  Argentina. 

The  value  of  the  import  trade,  at 
$63,000,000,  was  approximately  the 
same  as  for  1942.  There  was  a  favour- 
able trade  balance  of  $37,000,000  as 
against  an  unfavourable  one  of  $6,000,- 
000  in  1942. 

The  high  value  of  the  1943  exports; 
is  accounted  for  by  largg^,w(M3l  sfei^- 
ments  to  the  United  ^'ates,  which  in- 
cluded wool  which. Svould  have  been 
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delivered  in  1942  had  adequate  ship-  of  Uruguay  on  exports  of  her  two 

ping  facilities  been  available.     Im-  staple  products,  meat  and  wool, 
ports  remained  low,  as  it  was  still  im-        No   statement   showing  Uruguay's 

possible  for  Uruguay  to  obtain  from  balance  of  international  payments  has 

abroad  sufficient  supplies  to  meet  nor-  been  published,  but  the  situation  is  in- 

mal   requirements.     The   substantial  dicated  by  the  table   showing  gold 

favourable  trade  balance  recorded  for  reserves  as  at  December  31,  1942,  and 

1943  is  an  indication  of  the  dependence  1943. 

Uruguayan  Gold  Reserves 

Dec.  31,  1943  Dec.  31,  1942 

Pesos  Pesos 

Gold  held  by  State  Bank                                                     11,573,652  11,573,652 

Gold  held  by  State  Bank  abroad                                            26,282,499  17,184,931 


Sub-total    37,856,151  28,758.583 

Gold  held  by  Issue  Department    42,710,026  42,710,026 

Gold  held  by  Issue  Depantment  abroad    16,024,051  .... 


Sub-total    58,734,077  42,710,026 


Total    96,590,228  71,468,609 


Public  Finance 

Internally  the  situation  is  not  so 
satisfactory.  It  has  been  impossible 
to  balance  the  budget  since  1940,  and 
each  year  the  deficit  has  increased  and 
has  been  met  by  domestic  loans. 

Budgeted  expenditures  have  been  in- 
creased from  year  to  year  since  1940, 
while  revenues  were  steadily  reduced 
as  customs  receipts,  the  main  source  of 
revenue,  were  each  year  smaller  owing 
to  the  reduction  in  imports.  The  de- 
ficit of  $1,578,960  in  1940  gradually 
increased  to  about  $13,158,000  in  1943, 
the  difference  between  expenditures  of 
$63,965,745  and  receipts  of  $50,807,745. 

The  budget  for  1944  provides  for  ex- 
penditures of  $72,052,682,  and  revenues 
on  the  1943  basis  would  amount  to  only 
$47,547,749  after  deducting  $2,894,760, 
which  accrued  in  that  year  from  the 
profits  of  the  Exchange  Control  but 
will  not  be  forthcoming  in  1944.  One- 
third  of  the  difference  of  $24,504,933 
will  be  met  by  another  issue  of  internal 
loan  and  two-thirds  by  new  or  higher 
taxes. 

The  latter  will  comprise:  an  excess 
profit  tax  on  all  profits  exceeding  12 
per  cent  of  capital;  a  tax  on  gasoline; 
extension  of  the  sales  tax  to  all  com- 
mercial and  industrial  transactions; 
additional  taxes  on  luxuries;  taxes  on 
gambling  of  all  sorts;  taxes  on  profits 
from  certain  classes  of  industrial  and 


commercial  transactions;  increased 
taxes  on  tobacco;  increased  taxes  for 
education;  increased  taxes  on  mortgage 
loans;  and  disposal  of  "dead"  bank 
accounts.  It  is  also  proposed  to  turn 
over  to  the  Treasury  50  per  cent  of  the 
profits  of  the  port  administration. 

PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  total  national  debt  as  at  the 
end  of  December,  1943,  amounted  to 
$278,376,000,  an  increase  during  the 
vear  of  $18,977,903. 

The  internal  debt  at  $206,880,000 
was  increased  by  $20,163,937,  and  the 
external  debt,  which  was  reduced  by 
$1,186,035,  is  now  $71,496,000.  The 
cost  of  servicing  the  national  debt  was 
$17,521,546  for  the  internal  and  $5,- 
239,709  for  the  external  debt. 

Treasury  notes  were  issued  for  $22,- 
777,536  and  redeemed  for  $20,548,379, 
leaving  a  balance  in  circulation  of 
$10,787,734  at  the  end  of  1943.  Inter- 
est costs  during  the  year  totalled 
$383,346. 

Agriculture 

Uruguay  is  essentially  an  agricul- 
tural country.  There  are  no  mines, 
the  mineral  industry  being  limited  to 
the  extraction  of  sand,  which  is  ex- 
ported in  considerable  quantity  to 
Argentina,  and  stone.  The  forests 
are  too  small  for  commercial  exploita- 
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tion,  and  the  fisheries  are  not  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  be  a  factor  in 
the  trade  or  a  source  of  individual 
profit. 

The  manufacturing  industries — ^all 
practically  new  with  the  exception  of 
the  packing-houses  and  textile  manu- 
factures— are  progressing  but  are  de- 
pendent on  foreign  source  of  supply 
for  all  raw  materials  except  wool. 
They  may  need  tariff  protection  in 
order  to  survive  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities. 

Uruguay  is  a  pastoral  country.  The 
grain-growing  industry  is  more  or  less 
contributory   to   the   success  of  the 


live-stock  industry  and  has  served 
its  purpose  when  it  has  supplied  ade- 
quate crops  for  human  and  animal 
consumption.  Linseed  is  the  only 
regular  export  item;  wheat  may  be 
exported  or  imported  depending  on 
crop  production. 

GRAIN  CROPS 

The  accompanying  tables  show  the 
cultivated  areas  planted  to  various 
crops  during  the  last  three  years,  and 
the  estimated  production  of  the  dif- 
ferent crops  in  1943-44  and  the  com- 
parative figures  for  the  two  preced- 
ing years. 


Crop  Areas  in  Uruguay 


1943-44  1942-43  1941-42 

Acres  Acre's  Acres 

Wheat                                                                     734,161  986,828  1,122,730 

Linseed                                                                   345,011  337,314  209,578 

Oats                                                                        258,336  193,694  153,239 

Barley                                                                      41,197              30,888  34,285 

Maize                                                                      679,246  436,467  525,471 

Sunflower  seed                                                        125,134              68.528  143,190 

G-roundnuts                                                             12,832              17,505  14,263 

Rice                                                                       14,085              13,734  13,084 


Total    2,210,002  2,084,958  2,215,840 


Uruguayan  Crop  Production 


1943-44  1942-43  1941-42 

Bushe'ls  Bushels  Bushels 

Wheat                                                                  8,744,157  12,386,524  13,666,362 

Linseed                                                               3,938,575  1,808,382  1,847,005 

Oats                                                                     4,096,915  2,529,862  2.309,990 

Barley                                                                     517,055  387,688  424,991 

Maize                                                                 7,874,000  1,494,800  4,670,424 

Cwt.  Cwt.  Cwt. 

Sunflower  seed                                                      1,340,152  670,076  1,013,012 

Groundnuts                                                             57,747  78,782  50,314 

Rice                                                                     340,978  431,310  241,670 


There  will  be  a  surplus  of  wheat  for 
export,  the  situation  at  present  being 
as  follows: 


Bushels 

Carryover  from  1942-43  crop   3,352,084 

Estimated  crop  for  1943-44    8,744,157 

Total  available    12,096,241 

Estimated  annual  consumption  ....  9,185,000 

Seed  requirements    1,653,300 

Authorized  exportation    514,360 

To  be  carried  over    743,581 


The  corn  crop  is  good  amounting 
to  about  five  times  that  for  the  previ- 
ous year,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  drought,  and  was  exceeded  only 
once  before,  in  1915.  Imports,  if  any, 
will  be  small. 

Average  prices  for  grain  since  1938, 
in  dollars  per  bushel,  have  fluctuated 
as  follows: 


Export 

Wheat        Corn        Linseed      Barley  Oats 


1939    0.72  0.48  0.98  0.40^  0.31 

1940    0.88  0.76  1.07  0.63  0.45 

1941    1.07  0.61  1.02  0.59  0.43 

1942    1.11  0.76  1.20  0.60  0.48 

1943    1.00  0.93  1.42  0.70  0.47 
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LIVE  STOCK 

The  live-stock  industry  is  passing 
through  a  difficult  period.  The  five- 
month  drought  (November,  1942,  to 
M^arch,  1943),  the  longest  and  most 
severe  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
may  also  prove  to  be  the  costliest.  It 
is  estimated  that  800,000  head  died 
of  hunger,  pastures  were  totally  des- 
troyed and  the  surviving  animals 
were  left  in  a  poor  condition. 

The  immediate  problem  was  recuper- 
ation of  the  cattle  population.  A  solu- 
tion would  have  been  easy  had  Uru- 
guay decided  to  curtail  exports  of  meat 
products,  but  the  country  could  hardly 
afford  another  unfavourable  trade  bal- 
ance following  a  year  of  reduced  ex- 
ports of  wool  in  1942.  Reduced  cattle 
slaughtering  would  have  produced 
many  other  difficulties,  such  as  unem- 
ploym.ent  in  tlie  packing-houses  and 
allied  trades,  and  necessitated  the 
im^portation  of  considerable  quantities 
of  feed.  In  addition  Uruguay  was  de- 
sirous of  fulfilling  her  meat  contracts 
with  the  other  United  Nations. 

SLAUGHTERINGS 

Early  in  1943,  when  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  drought  had  resulted 
in  heavy  damage,  the  ranchers  had  no 
other  alternative  than  to  sell  as  many 
as  possible  of  those  animals,  under- 
weight because  they  were  underfed, 
whose  return  to  normalcy  was  prob- 
lematic and  their  maintenance  an  extra 
charge  and  burden  in  view  of  a  prob- 
able scarcity  of  fodder.  Hence  there 
were  sale&  to  the  packing-houses  of  a 
greater  number  of  calves  and  cows 
than  usual.  During  the  first  quarter 
of  1943  the  number  of  cows  slaught- 
.ered  (303,548)  was  greater  than  for  the 
whole  of  1942  (297,960) ,  and  the  num- 
ber of  calves  was  217,219  as  against 
198,514. 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  Government,  realizing  the  plight 
of  the  ranchers  and  in  order  to  alleviate 
their  burden  with  a  view  to  preventing 
them  from  over-selling  at  any  price 
and   to    help    them   replenish  their 


decimated  herds,  came  to  their  assist- 
ance by  means  of  grants,  credit,  sub- 
sidies, tax  exemptions,  low  and  lower 
interest  rates,  freight  rate  reductions, 
loan  of  machinery  for  the  cultivation 
of  artificial  fodder  areas,  extra  alloca- 
tion of  fuel  and  other  concessions. 

During  the  second  quarter  the  num- 
ber of  animals  slaughtered  was  normal 
as  compared  with  the  number  recorded 
for  the  same  period  of  previous  years, 
steers  and  bulls  exceeding  the  aggre- 
gate of  calves  and  cows,  as  should  be. 

The  ranchers  received  a  little  less 
per  animal  than  in  1942  but  more  than 
in  any  year  before  that,  and  the  several 
government  measures  amply  compen- 
sated for  the  difference. 

The  crisis  is  not  yet  passed,  as  the 
slaughterings  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  when  the  packing-houses  are 
usually  most  active,  are  small  despite 
record  prices.  There  is  a  reported 
shortage  of  1,000,000  head,  and  in  view 
of  this,  the  consequences  of  the  drought 
might  be  more  severe  in  1944  than  in 
1943. 

Import  Shortages 

Like  other  nations,  Uruguay  experi- 
enced difficulties  during  1943  in  ob- 
taining her  requirements  from  abroad. 
Since  the  country  is  dependent  on  im- 
ports for  the  majority  of  these  and  its 
merchant  fleet  is  small,  the  problem  of 
delivery  is  probably  even  more  aicute 
than  for  other  countries  that  must  im- 
port supplies. 

There  is  a  current  shortage  of  a  num- 
ber of  necessities  and  of  useful  articles 
but  the  most  acute  shortage  is  of  liquid 
fuel,  which  has  dislocated  transporta- 
tion, an  essential  factor  in  the  Uru- 
guayan economy.  Consumption  dur- 
ing 1943  had  to  be  reduced  by  about 
50  per  cent.  This  situation  may  obtain 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  as  deliv- 
eries must  be  effected  regularly,  the 
country  having  no  facilities  for  build^ 
ing  up  a  large  reserve. 

There  are  also  shortages  of  metals, 
tools,  hardware,  rubber  goods,  artificial 
silk  yarns,  good-quality  cotton  piece- 
goods,  and  building  materials,  all  of 
which  affect  the  activities  of  the  retail 
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and  building  trades  and  of  certain 
manufacturing  plants,  which  are  some- 
times forced  to  work  intermittently. 

Manufacturing 

On  the  other  hand,  industries  (wool- 
len products  for  example)  which  find 
their  required  raw  material  locally 
have  been  obliged  to  operate  24  hours 
a  day  to  fill  contracts  with  the  United 
States  and  South  Africa.  The  woollen 
industry  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that 
might  survive  after  the  war,  with  or 
without  protection,  especially  in  the 
blanket  line.  While  similar  success  is 
not  so  completely  assured  in  the  case 
of  leather  goods,  this  industry  is  pro- 
gressing, having  found  a  market  for 
its  products  in  Brazil.  At  present  the 
four  more  important  tanneries  are 
working  continuously. 


Construction 

Conditions  in  the  building  trade  re- 
mained unchanged  in  1943  as  compared 
with  1942  but  the  trade  shows  much 
less  activity  than  in  1941.  The  num- 
ber of  building  permits  issued  in  the 
respective  years  were  5301,  5283,  and 
6923  for  values  of  $7,339,804,  $7,541,- 
788,  and  $12,332,596.  The  majority 
of  the  permits  w^re  for  repairs  or  re- 
modelling or  for  small  buildings  that 
did  not  require  the  use  of  any  reinforc- 
ing steel  or  any  imported  materials. 
The  Government  carried  on  with  its 
plan  of  public  works,  including  public 
buildings,  hospitals,  highways,  thus 
avoiding  an  unemployment  problem 
which  would  have  resulted  from  the 
reduction  of  activities  in  private. build- 
ing construction. 


CHANGE  IN  NAME  OF  BERMUDA  GOVERNMENT  OFFICE 

AT  NEW  YORK 


The  Acting  Bermuda  Government 
Representative,  30  Broad  Street,  New 
York  4,  N.Y.,  advises  that,  effective 
August  7,  1944,  the  Bermuda  office  in 
New  York  vv'ill  be  known  as  the  New- 
York  Office  of  the  Bermuda  War-Time 
Supplies  Commission.    The  office  will 


be  in  charge  of  a  manager,  Mr. 
H.  Coolidge  Adams.  The  change  will  be 
in  name  only,  as  the  duties  performed 
by  the  manager  will  be  much  the  same 
as  those  previously  performed  by  the 
Bermuda  Government  representative. 


CATTLE  IN  NORTHERN  RHODESIA 

By  H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Johannesburg 


General  conditions  in  Northern  Rho- 
desia are  not  well  suited  to  the  breed- 
ing of  pure-bred  cattle  nor  to  the  grad- 
ing-up  of  cattle. 

Animal  Health  Conditions 

Animal  health  conditions  may  be 
summarized  in  the  statement  that  try- 
panosomiasis has  increased  in  recent 
years  and  has  caused  numerous  losses, 
tick-borne  diseases  (heartwater,  piro- 
plasmosis  and  anaplasmosis)  are  more 
frequently  reported  than  in  previous 
years,  contagious  abortion  is  endemic, 
Land  there  are  outbreaks  of  foot-and- 
[mouth  disease  as  in  1942. 

12995— 1^ 


Number  of  Cattle 

Official  statistics  indicate  that  there 
WQre  654,944  cattle  of  all  types  in 
Northern  Rhodesia  in  1943  as  com- 
pared with  642,959  in  1942.  Of  these, 
133,594  were  owned  by  white  farmers 
and  521,350  by  natives.  There  are  no 
complete  figures  showing  the  composi- 
tion of  the  herds  by  sex  and  age  groups, 
but  such  data  are  available  for  the 
Central  Province  and  the  Southern 
Province,  wherein  are  located  120,905, 
or  90  per  cent  of  the  herds  owned  by 
white  farmers.  The  composition  of 
that  portion  of  the  total  shows  1,417 
bulls,  48,062  cows,  41,753  oxen,  and 
29,673  animals  under  two  years.  It 
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should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
30  per  cent  of  the  Territory's  require- 
ments of  cattle  in  1943  were  imported 
from  neighbouring  countries. 

Imports  of  Breeding  Stock 

White  farmers  are  interested  in 
improving  their  cattle,  especially  dairy 
herds,  and  there  are  modest  annual 
importations  of  breeding  stock  from 
South  Africa  and  Southern  Rhodesia, 
which  totalled  261  in  1943  and  269 
in  1942.  The  total  of  178  from  South 
Africa  in  1943  comprised  81  bulls,  80 
cows  and  heifers,  and  17  calves  and 
yearlings,  while  83  from  Southern  Rho- 
desia consisted  of  25  bulls  and  58  cows 
and  heifers.  Animals  reared  in  South 
Africa  and  Southern  Rhodesia  will 
usually  be  acclimatized  and  reasonably 
resistant  to  conditions  and  diseases. 

Stock  Improvement  Scheme 

The  Government  operates  the  Stock 
Improvement  Scheme  to  provide  fin- 
ancial assistance  for  stock-owners.  The 
primary  factors  determining  whether 
or  not  assistance  should  be  accorded 
are.  the  methods  of  management  and 
the  condition  of  the  herd  of  the  appli- 
cant, preference  being  given  to  those 
stock-farmers  likely  to  make  the 
greatest  beneficial  use  of  good  stock. 
The  scheme  is  qualified  by  the  reser- 
vation that  no  grant  will  he  made  for 
the  purchase  of  stock  from  outside  the 
Protectorate  unless  suitable  animals  at 
a  reasonable  price  are  not  obtainable 
in  Northern  Rhodesia. 

Application  to  Import  from  Overseas 

The  Government  will  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  importing  stock  from  ap- 
proved countries  overseas.  For  ex- 
ample, in  regard  to  pedigree  bulls,  it 
will  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  half  the 
certified  landed  cost  on  the  owner's 
farm  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  provided 
the  contribution  shall  not  exceed  £75 
(about  $330)  and  the  original  certified 
cost  of  the  animal.  The  importer  is 
required  to : 

(a)  Submit  a  certificate  from  the  breed 
society  concerned  showing  that  the 
bull  is  considered  by  the  Society  to 
be  good  value  for  the  money  paid, 


or,  failing  such  certificate,  the  ani- 
mal will  be  valued  on  arrival  by 
the  Society  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  maximum  govern- 
ment contribution  payable  in 
respect  of  the  animal. 

(b)  Have  the  animal  inoculated  for 
Redwater  and  Gallsickness  prior 
to  shipment. 

(c)  Insure  the  imported  animal  from 
the  date  of  purchase  and  for  a 
period  of  one  year  after  arrival 
in  the  Protectorate  for  a  sufficient 
sum  to  cover  the  expenditure  in- 
curred and  undertake  to  refund 
to  the  Government  the  contribu- 
tion made  towards  the  purchase 
price  if  the  animal  should  die  prior 
to  arrival  or  within  one  year  of 
arrival  in  the  Protectorate. 

(d)  Importers  of  breeding  stock  are 
requested  to  ensure  that  railage 
on  their  animals  is  prepaid  to  final 
destination,  in  order  to  facilitate 
reconsigning  at  the  termination 
of  the  quarantine  period  in  the 
Maramba  quarantine  area. 

Cattle   Diseases  Regulations 

The  importation  of  breeding  stock 
is  subject  to  the  Cattle  Diseases  Regu- 
lations of  the  laws  of  Northern  Rho- 
desia, which  include  provision  for  prior 
obtaining  of  an  import  permit;  inspec- 
tion by  a  veterinary  officer  in  the  coun- 
try of  origin;  tuberculin  test;  quaran- 
tine on  arrival ;  expenses  of  quarantine, 
testing  and,  if  necessary,  destruction; 
clearance  through  port  of  landing  and 
dealing  with  the  regulations  in  the 
country  of  landing. 

Breeds 

The  popular  beef  breeds  in  Northern 
Rhodesia  are  cross-bred  cattle  having  a 
foundation  of  indigenous  or  Afrikander 
blood.  The  top  cross  of  exotic  blood 
usually  consists  of  the  Hereford  or 
Sussex  breeds.  Some  farmers  have  pro- 
duced a  most  successful  heavy  animal, 
using  the  South  Devon.  The  Frieslan 
is  most  favoured  among  dairy  breeds. 

The  natives  in  this  country,  who 
make  up  the  great  majority,  have  little 
or  no  time  for  exotic  types  and  prefer 
the  indigenous  or  Afrikander  breeds. 
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PAPER-MAKING  MATERIALS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

Extracts  from  paper  by  J.  R.  Furlong  and  E.  L.  Hill  of  the  Plant  and 
Animal  Products  Department,  Imperial  Institute,  read  in  March,  1944,  before 
the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  as  printed  in  The  World's  Paper  Trade  Review. 

I 


World  Position  of  Pulp  Production 


The  countries  of  the  British  Empire 
contain  vast  stores  of  paper-making 
materials  of  all  kinds,  or  possess  poten- 
tialities for  their  cultivation.  The 
utilization  of  these  materials  for  com- 
mercial purposes  is,  however,  a  matter 
that  is  governed  by  several  factors, 
economic  and  technical.  The  net  re- 
sult of  all  those  considerations  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  statement  that  coni- 
ferous woods  at  the  present  time  are 
the  chief  paper-making  material  of  the 
world. 

In  fact,  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
paper  produced  is  made  from  wood, 
the  bulk  of  which  is  coniferous,  while 
the  amount  of  hard  woods  used  is  only 
a  few  per  cent.  The  remaining  mate- 
rials employed  are  rags,  esparto  grass, 
straw,  bamboo,  sabai  grass,  old  ropes, 
fibres  and  waste  paper.  Any  material 
which  is  brought  under  consideration 
as  a  major  source  of  paper  pulp  is 
measured  against  the  yard-stick  of  the 
soft-wood  pulp  industries. 

Technically,  coniferous  wood  is  the 
material  par  excellence  for  paper- 
making  on  account  of  the  unique  suita- 
bility of  its  fibres  in  length  and  other 
properties.  It  responds  to  different 
pulping  processes  and  different  methods 
of  treatment  in  manufacture,  yielding 
products  as  diverse  in  character  as 
blottings  and  greaseproofs,  newsprint 


and  high-class  bonds,  tissues  and 
krafts.  No  other  material  approaches 
it  in  these  respects. 

COUNTRIES  WITH  CONIFEROUS  WOODS 

In  order  to  understand  the  markets 
of  the  world  in  which  Empire  materials 
have  to  compete,  it  is  necessary  to 
glance  at  the  existing  position  as  re- 
gards production  and  consumption.. 

The  key  to  the  position  being  the 
coniferous  woods,  we  must  look  for  the 
countries  possessing  resources  of  these 
woods.  These  countries  have  a  share 
of  the  northern  coniferous  forest  belt. 
In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  there  is 
no  coniferous  belt  to  correspond  to  that 
in  the  north. 

From  this  picture  emerges  the  fact 
that  North  America,  Scandinavia  and 
Russia,  with  their  wealth  of  conifers, 
possess  a  great  advantage  over  other 
countries.  The  next  point  to  consider 
is  availability.  Russia's  forests  are,  to 
a  large  extent,  remote  from  transport 
facilities,  and  at  present  her  productive 
areas  are  required  to  supply  her  own 
needs.  Scandinavia  and  North  America 
with  extensive  waterways  and  abund- 
ant cheap  water  power,  however,  rep- 
resent the  sources  to-day  of  the  bulk 
of  the  world's  paper  and  paper  prod- 
ucts. 

The  table  shows  the  total  production 
of  wood-pulp  in  various  countries. 


World  Production  of  Wood-pulp 

1930  1932  1934  1936  1937  1938 
(Thousands  of  long  tons) 

United  States                                         4,134  3,357  3,961  5,103  5.869  5,298 

Canada                                                   3,232  2,378  3,247  4.005  4,591  3,275 

Sweden                                                   2,409  1,965  2,824  3,105  3.468  3,013 

Germany                                                 2,055  1,682  1,979  2,330  2.524  2,504 

Finland                                                  1,059  1,243  1,543  1,945  2,097  2,077 

Norway                                                     917           886           967  976  1,080  893 

Japan   (including  Korea  and 

Sakhalin)                                             636           564           705  773           824  (a) 

U.S.S.R                                                 378  429           517  689           728  (a) 

France                                                      143           182           276  337           349  337 

Austria                                                     312           279           314  331           407  377 

Newfoundland                                           257           235           274  282           315  238 
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World  Production  of  Wood-pulp — Con. 


1930  1932  1934  1936  1937  1938 

(Thousands  of  long  tons) 

Czechoslovakia    308  285  320  282  367  (a) 

Poland    106  92  121  142  171  184 

Italy    130  123  111  137  181  183 

United  Kingdom    101  91  108  115  120  115 

Netherlands  fb)    91  95  99  106  119  103 

Estonia    73  75  85  88  85  90 

Switzerland    76  65  76  71  C9  74 

Lithuania    55  39  55  53  65  (a) 

Roumania    42  31  45  50  56  81 

Latvia    24  15      '       23  '32  35  40 

Other  countries    93  98  114  104  74  (a) 


Total    16,631       14,209       17,764       21,061       23,614     (c)  18,882 


(a)  Not  available.      (b)  Includes  straw  pulp.      (c)  Incomplete. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  NEW  MATERIALS 

Having  seen  the  outstanding  value 
of  soft  woods  for  paper  making,  and 
the  position  of  the  countries  possessing 
those  resources,  let  us  consider  the 
question  of  introducing  new  materials 
from  Empire  or  other  sources  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  at  once  clear 
that  this  market  is  dominated  by  a 
ready  supply  of  suitable  pulps  from  a 
source  close  at  hand,  Scandinavia,  and 
any  material  which  comes  under  con- 
sideration for  im.port  into  the  United 
Kingdom  will  have  to  compete  in 
technical  properties,  cost  of  production 
and  cost  of  transport  with  the  Scan- 
dinavian pulps. 

The  present  position  is  that  apart 
from  esparto  grass  and  very  small 
amounts  of  fibrous  materials,  required 
for  their  special  characteristics,  and 
amounting  in  all  to  a  small  fraction  of 
our  import,  there  is  no  material  which 
has  been  able  to  contest  the  situation. 

Newsprint  is  imported  from  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  where  it  is  pro- 
duced under  exceptionally  favourable 
conditions. 

Canada  and  Newfoundland  are  the 
only  two  Empire  countries  which  have 
yet  exported  pulp  or  paper  made  from 
local  material. 

Although  the  outlook  for  placing  new 
Empire  materials  on  the  United  King- 
dom market  is  unfavourable,  except 
perhaps  for  the  production  of  speciality 
papers,  there  is,  however,  a  very  im- 
portant field  of  development  for  the 
paper-making  materials  occurring  in 
Empire  countries,  namely,  in  supplying 


the  local  demand  for  paper,  where,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Dominions,  this  de- 
mand is  sufficiently  large  to  warrant 
the  establishment  of  local  mills,  to  be 
followed  by  an  export  trade  if  con- 
ditions permit.  In  this  connection  we 
shall  see  that  India  has  led  the  way, 
and  Australia  has  recently  made  excep- 
tional strides. 

Pulp  Production  in  Empire 
Countries 

The  position  we  will  consider  is  that 
of  1938,  with  reference,  where  neces- 
sary, to  subsequent  permanent  modifi- 
cations, but  generally  ignoring  the  ab- 
normal conditions  of  these  war  years, 
for  which,  furthermore,  full  details,  in 
many  instances,  are  not  available  or 
are  withheld  for  security  reasons. 

The  most  important  producer  is 
Canada,  whose  pulp  production  is  the 
second  largest  in  the  world,  while  in 
newsprint  output  she  occupies  the  pre- 
mier position.  In  the  Empire  no  other 
country,  apart  from  Newfoundland, 
approaches  Canada  in  importance  as 
a  source  of  paper  pulp. 

Australia 

The  paper  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  Commonweath  is  well  estab- 
lished, but  until  recently  it  operated 
entirely  on  imported  pulps,  from  which 
were  produced  approximately  seventy- 
two  thousand  tons  of  paper  and  board, 
valued  at  £1,500,000  per  annum.  Since 
1938,  rapid  strides  have  been  made  in 
the  supply  of  pulp  from  home-grown 
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materials,  and  several  important  pulp 
mills  have  come  into  being. 

RESEARCH  OX  LOCAL  MATERIALS 

For  many  years  the  Australian  paper 
industry,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research,  has  been  investigating  local 
materials,  particularly  eucalyptus 
^  woods,  as  sources  of  paper  pulp.  The 
utilization  of  these  w^oods  presented 
problems  which  have  necessitated  mod- 
ification of  the  pulping  processes,  and 
the  important  developments  which 
have  now  taken  place  are  the  outcome 
of  sustained  effort  over  a  period  of 
some  twenty  years. 

PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS 

The  mills  making  pulp  which  are 
now  operating  arc  as  follows: 

A  large  pulp  and  paper  mill  at 
Burnie,  in  Northern  Tasmania,  using 
the  local  eucalyptus  woods  {Eucalyptus 
gigamtea,  E.  viminalis  and  E.  amygda- 
lina)  to  produce  a  wide  range  of  print- 
ing and  writing  papers.  The  process 
employed  for  pulping  is  a  modified 
soda  method.  The  project  was  at  first 
to  produce  twenty  thousand  tons  of 
paper  a  year,  and  then  gradually  to 
increase  its  capacity.  Pulp  production 
commenced  in  1939,  and  by  1942  the 
mill  was  turning  out  printing  and  writ- 
ing papers  at  the  rate  of  twenty-one 
thousand  five  hundred  tons  a  year,  of 
which  90  per  cent  was  eucalypt  pulp, 
the  remainder  being  imported  sulphite 
pulp. 

At  Boyer,  twenty  miles  from  Hobart, 
is  a  mill  of  outstanding  interest,  since 
it  produces  newsprint  from  local  euca- 
lyptus wood,  chiefly  swamp  gum,  Euca- 
lyptus regnans,  and  is  the  first  com- 
mercial plant  to  manufacture  miechani- 
cal  pulp  from  hard  wood.  The  furnish 
consists  of  83  per  cent  eucalypt 
mechanical  pulp,  and  17  per  cent  im- 
ported sulphite  pulp.  The  present  in- 
stallation was  designed  to  produce 
twenty-s'even  thousand  tons  of  news- 
print a  year,  but  a  second  unit  is  con- 
templated to  double  the  output,  and 
ultimately  it  is  hoped  to  increase  pro- 


duction capacity  to  a  hundred  and 
eight  thousand  tons. 

The  erection  of  the  Boyer  mill  was 
begun  in  1939,  and  May  12,  1941, 
represented  a  notable  landmark  in 
Australia's  industrial  history;  the 
evening  newspapers  in  the  capital  cities 
of  Australia  were  printed  for  the  first 
time  on  paper  made  in  an  Australian 
newsprint  mill,  containing  Australian- 
made  mechanical  pulp*  from  native 
hardwood  treses. 

A  mill  at  Maryvale,  Victoria,  com- 
menced production  in  1939,  after  a 
pilot  mill  had  functioned  since  the 
previous  year.  The  mill  produces 
kraft  pulp  mainly  from  eucalyptus 
wood,  and  to  a  smaller  degree  from 
pine,  provided  according  to  agreement 
from  Victorian  forests  by  the  Forests 
Commission.  The  output  of  pulp  is 
now  about  thirty  thousand  tons  a  year, 
and  is  converted  into  wrappings  and 
boards  of  various  types.  The  com- 
pany concerned  is  also  working  up 
waste  paper  and  rags  in  addition  to 
continuing  on  an  increased  scale  its 
old-established  production  of  straw- 
board. 

Production  commenced  in  1942  at  a 
new  mill  near  Millicent,  South  Aus- 
tralia, of  cardboard  from  waste  paper, 
but  the  factory  is  designed  to  convert 
pulpwood  thinnings,  supplied  on  con- 
tract by  the  Government  from  the 
neighbouring  forests  of  Mount  Barr 
and  Penola,  into  kraft  pulp  and  boards 
of  various  types.  The  wood  is  from 
the  very  extensive  plantations  of  Pinus 
radiata  which  have  been  established. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  plantations 
should  be  capable  of  yielding  about 
fifty  thousand  tons  of  wood  a  year 
which  would  be  suitable  for  pulping. 
The  production  of  boards  in  1042  was 
at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  tons  a  year. 

DOMESTIC  MARKET 

With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  Aus- 
tralian market,  before  the  War  the 
normal  consumption  was  fifty-five 
thousand  tons  of  writing  and  printing 
papers,  while  the  newsprint  require- 
ments were  a  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
and tons. 
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Canada 

The  production  of  pulp  and  paper 
constitutes  a  major  industry  in  the 
Dominion.  It  occupies  first  place 
among  Canadian  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. The  development  proper  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  started  about 
1880,  when  the  utilization  of  wood-pulp 
in  place  of  rags  became  commercially 
possible. 

The  great  expansion  in  the  Canadian 
industry  has  mainly  followed  the  great 
increase  in  the  world  demand  for  news- 
print during  the  present  century,  and 
particularly  since  19'20.  The  Canadian 
production  of  wood-pulp  is  only  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  production  of  newsprint  in 
Canada  is  nearly  three  times  that  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  previ- 
ously the  world's  largest  producer. 

The  wood-pulp  production  is  about 
three  to  four  million  tons,  manufac- 
tured chiefly  from  the  soft  coniferous 
woods,  spruce  and  balsam  fir,  with 
lesser  quantities  of  hemlock.  Jack  pine, 
poplar  and  other  kinds,  by  mills,  most 
of  which  are  situated  in  Eastern  Can- 
ada, principally  in  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
and  also  in  British  Columbia,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Manitoba. 

In  1938  there  were  seventy-five  mills 
producing  pulp.  Of  these  forty-eight 
also  made  paper.  In  addition,  there 
were  twenty- four  mills  making  only 
paper.  The  industry  is  mainly  a  news- 
print production,  about  80  per  cent  of 
which  in  1938  was  bought  by  the 
United  States,  the  world's  largest  news- 
print consumer. 

In  1938,  67  per  cent  of  the  wood- 
pulp  produced  was  by  the  mechanical 
process,  and  24  per  cent  was  sulphite 
pulp. 

Canada's  high  place  in  the  world's 
paper  industry  is  due  to  her  share  of 
the  earth's  northern  belt  of  soft-wood 
forests,  combined!  with  the  'existence  of 
excellent  and  extensive  sources  of 
water  power  and  facilities  for  water 
transport.  The  harnessed  hydro  ppwer 
is  over  eight  million  horse-power  equi- 
valent to  forty  million  tons  of  coal. 


The  annual  withdrawal  and  loss  to 
the  forests  is  about  4,000  million  cubic 
feet  of  timber  a  year,  of  which  800 
million  is  the  present  rate  of  absorp- 
tion for  the  wood-pulp  industry,  while 
the  productive  stand  is  about  170,000 
million. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  Canadian 
forests  have  been  despoiled  for  the 
profit  of  newsprint  concerns;  and  in  . 
the  past,  no  doubt,  prodigal  use  was 
made  of  the  seemingly  inexhaustible 
resources;  but  to-day  the  Dominion  is 
aware  of  the  value  of  re- afforestation 
to  maintain  her  resources  of  construc- 
tional timber  and  pulpwood. 

India 

The  paper  industry  of  India  has  been 
long  established,  the  first  mill  com- 
mencing operation  as  early  as  1870. 
This  was  followed  at  intervals  by  other 
mills,  and  by  1900  the  paper  produced 
in  India  amounted  approximately  to 
twenty  thousand  tons.  In  1925,  there 
were  nine  mills  in  production.  Up  to 
this  time  the  staple  indigenous  raw 
material  for  pulp  production  was  sabai 
grass  {Ischaemum  angustifolium) , 
common  in  Northern  and  Central 
India. 

DOMESTIC  MATERIALS 

Although  India  has  a  large  popula- 
tion, the  paper  demand  is  relatively 
small.  Nevertheless  the  country's  re- 
quirements represent  a  fair-sized  in- 
dustry, and,  in  order  to  increase  the 
production  of  home-made  pulp,  it  was 
necessary  to  look  for  other  material 
than  sabai  grass,  the  supplies  of  which 
were  limited  and  not  capable  of  further 
expansion.  Through  the  outstanding 
work  of  Raitt,  bamboo  was  shown  to 
be  a  suitable  material  to  meet  the  local 
demand  in  many  respects. 

A  protective  tariff  imposed  in  1925 
on  imported  paper  which  competed 
with  Indian-made  sorts  greatly  as- 
sisted the  paper  industry,  and  enabled 
bamboo  pulp  to  be  developed  as  the 
main  local  material.  A  further  tariff 
in  1932  on  imported  wood-pulp  had  the 
effect  of  countering  the  increased  use 
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of  this  material.  The  mills  then  began 
to  increase  the  production  of  bamboo 
pulp,  which  had  already  established 
itself  as  suitable  for  writing,  printing, 
bank,  ledger  and  other  classes  of  paper. 

Sabai  grass,  having  its  own  charac- 
teristics, is  retained  for  some  classes  of 
paper,  and  is  the  chief  material  em- 
ployed in  the  United  Provinces  and  the 
Punjab,  Avhere  adequate  supplies  of 
bamboo  are  not  available.  Otherwise 
bamboo  is  the  main  indigenous  mate- 
rial employed. 

In  the  years  from  1925  to  1931  the 
average  annual  production  of  bamboo 
pulp  was  about  two  thousand  tons, 
grass  pulp  about  ten  thousand  tons, 
imported  wood-pulp  seventeen  thou- 
sand tons.  By  1939,  the  production 
of  bamboo  pulp  had  risen  to  about 
thirty-three  thousand  tons,  sabai  grass 
pulp  amounted  to  twenty-two  thousand 
tions,  while  the  imported  wood-pulp 
had  fallen  to  approximately  thirteen 
thousand  tons. 

PAPER  MILLS 

There  were  in  1939  some  twelve 
paper  mills  operating  in  India,  pro- 
ducing seventy-three  thousand  tons  of 
paper,  as  compared  with  twenty-seven 
thousand  tons  in  1925. 

As  bamboos  and  grasses  are  satis- 
factory for  medium  and  good  quality 
pa{>er,  but  uneconomical  for  newsprint 
and  cheaper  grades  of  paper,  board  and 
wrapping  papers,  attention  is  now  be- 
ing directed  to  Indian  materials,  such 
as  bagasse,  thought  to  be  suitable  for 
these  purposes. 

India  imported  prior  to  the  war 
about  thirty-five  thousand  tons  of 
newsprint,  some  twenty- five  thousand 
tons  of  paper  board,  and  about  forty 
thousand  tons  of  other  kinds  of  paper. 

New  Zealand 

At  present  there  is  only  one  mill  in 
New  Zealand  manufacturing  paper 
pulp,  at  Whakatane,  in  the  Bay  of 
Plenty.  This  mill  is  producing 
mechanical  wood-pulp  mainly,  it  is 
understood,  from  the  locally-grown 
conifer,  Pinus  insignis.    The  ground 


wood-pulp  is  employed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  board.  The  output 
of  pulp  at  this  mill  in  1939  was  ap- 
proximately ten  thousand  tons,  but  it 
is  understood  that  the  yearly  quantity 
is  capable  of  being  increased. 

A  second  mill  at  Mataura,  in  the 
South  Island,  has  been  making  paper 
from  rags  and  imported  pulp  for  many 
years,  but  is  not  a  producer  of  pulp. 
A  third  mill,  at  Penrose,  in  Auckland 
Province,  designed  to  use  the  sulphite 
process  for  converting  Pinus  insignis 
wood  into  pulp,  is  understood  to  have 
started  the  production  of  a  wall  board. 

IMPORTS  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

In  1938,  New  Zealand  imported 
newsprint  to  the  value  of  £527,000  and 
paper,  cardboard,  etc.,  valued  at  £1,- 
540,800.  In  addition  to  which  wood- 
pulp  was  imported.  The  normal  peace- 
time requirement  of  New  Zealand  in 
pulp  of  all  sorts  is  of  the  order  of 
one  hundred  thousand  tons. 

Thus  there  is  scope  for  a  pulp  pro- 
duction industry  employing  local  mate- 
rials on  a  fairly  considerable  scale  to 
supply  at  least  home  needs.  The  re- 
placement of  imported  paper  and  pulp 
products  by  home  manufacturers 
would  entail  not  only  increased  local 
pulp  production,  but  a  substantial  ex- 
tension of  the  Dominion's  paper  manu- 
facturing capacity. 

Newfoundland 

This  country  possesses  large  forests 
of  spruce  and  balsam  fir,  which  provide 
the  raw  material  for  her  staple  indus- 
try, paper  making.  In  1938,  there 
were  only  two  mills  operating,  produc- 
ing two  hundred  and  eighty-two  thou- 
sand tons  of  newsprint,  which  was  ex- 
ported entirely  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  thousand  tons  to  India.  This 
export  of  paper  was  worth  £2,669,000 
and  represents  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports. 

There  is  no  export  of  wood-pulp,  but 
pulpwood  is  exported,  the  quantity  in 
1938  being  sixty  thousand  cords,  valued 
at  about  £130,000. 
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There  are  now  three  mills  operating 
respectively  at  Grand  Falls,  Bishops 
Falls  and  Corner  Brook,  producing 
newsprint,  sulphite  pulp  and  baled 
groundwood,  while  a  fourth  mill,  with 
a  capacity  of  a  hundred  tons  a  day, 
makes  sulphite  pulp. 

South  Africa 

The  first  mill  in  the  Union  for  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  was  erected  in 
193i8,  at  Geduld,  on  the  East  Rand, 
Transvaal.  The  establishment  is  on 
an  extensive  scale,  and  is  of  consider- 
able interest  and  importance  from  the 
point  of  view  of  South  African  enter- 
prise, and  from  the  fact  that  the  Pom- 
ilio  soda-chlorine  process  is  employed, 
a  process  which  has  been  introduced 
in  recent  years. 

The  raw  materials  employed  are 
wheat  straw  and  the  wood  of  Pinus 
patula,  and  wattle  wood,  and  the  fin- 
ished products  are  writing,  printing 
and  other  papers.,  and  straw  board. 
The  plant  was  designed  to  produce 
about  tw'cnty-four  tons  of  straw  pulp 
and  twelve  tons  of  wood-pulp  per  day, 
equivalent  to  a  total  annual  production 
of  roughly  ten  thousand  tons  of  pulp. 

Although  the  Geduld  mill  is  the  first, 
and  so  far  the  only.  South  African 
plant  to  make  pulp,  a  mill  has  operated 
since  1920  at  Klip  River,  Transvaal, 
producing  kraft  papers  and  industrial 
wrappings  from  imported  wood-pulp 
and  local  waste  paper. 

Further  mills  have  been  under  con- 
sideration to  utilize  thinnings  from  the 
Pinus  patula  plantations.  Eastern 
Transvaal,  and  Pinus  pinaster  planta- 
tions. Cape  Province,  but  the  projects 
have  not  yet  come  into  being. 

IMPORTS 

In  1937  the  Union  imported  forty- 
two  thousand  tons  of  newsprint,  thirty- 
four  thousand  tons  of  other  printing 
papers,  and  thirty-seven  thousand  tons 
of  wrapping  paper,  in  addition  to 
which  large  quantities  of  paper  board 
and  other  paper  products  were  im- 
ported. 


United  Kingdom 

This  country  ha&  no  soft  wood  for- 
ests or  other  sources  of  material  to 
compete  with  the  Scandinavian  and 
North  American  conifer  stands.  Con- 
sequently for  our  large  requirements  in 
paper  we  import  about  1,600,000  tons 
of  wood-pulp,  almost  entirely  from 
Scandinavia,  only  one  per  cent,  being 
obtained  from  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land. 

The  pulp  made  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  from  imported  pulpwood, 
esparto,  straw,  rags,  and  manila  and 
other  fibres.  Since  imported  wood-pulp 
constitutes  90  per  cent  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial used  for  paper,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  quantities  of  the  other  materials 
employed  are  relatively  small. 

PULP  MILLS 

There  are  three  mills  in  this  country 
making  pulp  from  imported  wood,  one 
by  the  mechanical  process  and  two  by 
the  sulphite  method.  Esparto  pulp  is 
made  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  about 
three  hundred  thousand  tons  of  the 
grass  being  imported  annually.  This 
is  a  relatively  easy  material  to  convert 
into  pulp,  which  is  required  chiefly  in 
the  furnish  of  book  and  other  printing 
paper,  providing  bulkiness  and  other 
desirable  properties. 

NEWSPRINT  IMPORTS 

In  addition  to  the  two  million  tons 
of  paper  and  board  manufactured  in 
the  home  mills,  the  United  Kingdom 
still  needs  further  large  quantities  to 
satisfy  her  enormous  demands.  To 
this  end,  approximately  a  further  one 
millions  tons  is  imported,  the  chief  item 
being  about  five  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  newsprint  from  Canada  and  New- 
foundland, 

The  above  description  represents 
conditions  in  peace  time  just  prior  to 
this  war,  when  overseas'  supplies  were 
unhindered.  By  force  of  circumstances 
paper-makers  have  had  to  look  more 
and  more  to  home-produced  materials 
m  these  last  few  years,  and  with  nor- 
mal conditions  entirely  disrupted 
home-grown  straw  has  become  the 
chief  material,  apart  from  waste  paper, 
for  our  paper  production. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CENTRES  ON  THE  UNITED 

STATES  WEST  COAST 

I. — Los  Angeles 

By  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Los  Angelea 


Los  Angeles  is  now  the  largest  metro- 
politan district  on  the  West  Coast  of 
the  Americas,  stretching  over  an  area 
of  442  square  miles  between  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  mountains  of 
Southern  California,  thus  claiming  title 
to  being  the  largest  United  States  city 
in  the  west. 

•  One  of  the  fastest  growing  cities  in 
the  United  States,  Los  Angeles  has 
multiplied  its  population  some  seven- 
teen times  since  the  turn  of  the  cent- 
ury, growing  from  100,000  in  1900  to 
one  and  a  half  million  in  1940,  and 
jumping  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
in  three  years  \o  1,738,000  in  1943.  The 
metropolitan  district,  including  Los 
Angeles  and  Orange  Counties,  has  ex- 
panded to  3-3  million  in  1943,  thus 
forging  ahead  of  the  Philadelphia  area 
as  the  third  largest  metropolitan  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States. 

Foundation  and  Growth 

The  city  was  founded  in  1781  by 
Spanish  missionaries  and  officials  and 
was  then  christened  El  Puebla  de 
Nuestra  Senora  La  Reina  de  Los 
Angeles  de  Porciuncula.  As  may  be 
seen,  it  has  retained  only  a  portion  of 
its  original  Spanish  name. 

Agriculture  was  its  first  basic  occu- 
pation. In  due  course,  petroleum  was 
discovered,  later  on  came  the  movie 
industry,  tourists,  real  estate  develop- 
ment and  an  expanding  foreign  trade, 
which  produced  in  1939  for  Los  Angeles 
County  some  $1,200  million  worth  of 
products.  These  developments  found 
Los  Angeles  at  the  outset  of  the  war 
leading  in  aircraft  production,  and  with 
a  well-developed  harbour,  facilitating 
a  large  shipbuilding  enterprise,  with 
water  power,  and  transportation  facil- 
ities by  rail,  air,  water  and  highway, 
adequate  to  these  expanding  require- 
ments. 


Industry 

Previous  to  the  outbreak  of  war, 
Los  Angeles  had  ten  dominant  indus- 
tries which  mainly  contributed  to  its 
growth  and  wealth,  each  of  which 
grossed  annually  over  25  million  dol- 
lars. These  were  as  follows:  aircraft, 
shipbuilding,  food  processing,  petro- 
leum refining,  automotive  assembly, 
motion  pictures,  rubber  goods  and  tire 
manufacturing,  furniture  making,  oil 
tools  and  machinery  and  apparel 
manufacture. 

SHIPBUILDING  AND  AIRCRAFT 

Of  the  above,  the  first  two,  ship- 
building and  aircraft,  have  expanded 
enormously  under  the  impact  of  war 
and  are  expected  to  experience  in  the 
post-war  period  considerable  cutbacks 
and  a  return  to  more  normal  produc- 
tion. In  1936  some  10,000  people 
were  employed  in  these  two  industries, 
which  have  expanded  to  the  point  of 
employing  near  to  half  a  million 
people. 

'Tt  is  generally  assumed,"  said  the 
President  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce  recently,  ''that  the  bulk 
of  our  plant  expansion  has  been  in 
airplane  and  shipbuilding  plants.  That 
is  incorrect.  There  have  been,  of 
course,  enormous  additions  tO'  the 
plants  of  both  those  industries,  and 
much  of  the  increased  industrial  em- 
ployment has  been  within  those  in- 
dustries. More  than  half  of  the  war- 
time plant  investment,  however,  has 
been  in  the  expansion  of  other  pre- 
existing industries  and  in  the  creation 
of  new  industries." 

OTHER   BASIC  INDUSTRIES 

The  remaining  eight  basic  industries 
listed  above,  therefore,  are  not  ex- 
pected to  experience  such  setbacks,  but 
rather  to  maintain  and  even  to  expand 
their  operations  after  the  war.  An 
analysis  made  by  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
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nal  in  this  regard  m'akes  the  following 
forecast  for  each  of  these  industries: 

''Food  processing,  using  products  of 
surrounding  farms,  orchards  and  the 
sea,  has  been  stimulated  by  war,  but 
will  not  decline.  It  is  based  on  a  long 
established  record  of  high  agricultural 
production  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
highest  in  dollar  volume  of  any  county 
in  the  nation.  It  is  expected  to  hold  up 
in  post-war  civilian  markets,  with 
local,  regional  and  national  demand. 

"Petroleum  refining,  an  industry 
based  upon  local  natural  resources,  has 
been  expanded  also,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  this  will  be  utilized  to  meet 
a  newly-augmented  demand  for  motor 
transport  after  the  war. 

''Automotive  assembly,  ranking 
second  only  to  Detroit,  will  be  resumed, 
and  it  will  be  spurred  by  the  same 
demand.  Chances  are  that  employ- 
ment figures  will  not  change  greatly 
from  current  manpower  demands  of 
the  assembly  plants,  engaged  now  in 
war  work.  General  Motors,  Chrysler, 
Ford  and  Studebaker  all  have  large 
plants  in  the  area. 

"Motion-picture  making  faces  an 
encouraging  future.  Stimulated  by 
governmental  orders  for  visual  educa- 
tion films  and  by  orders  for  additional 
prints  of  regular  movies  for  exhibition 
to  men  in  military  services,  Hollywood 
is  currently  operating  at  peak.  Peace 
will  bring  the  return  of  foreign 
markets,  exploitation  of  industrial 
education  and  promotional  films,  and 
this  industry  can  be  expected  to  main- 
tain a  high  level  with  little  change  in 
employment  rolls. 

"Rubber  goods  and  tire  manufactur- 
ing, made  from  Far  Eastern  rubber, 
should  fare  as  the  automotive  industry 
does.  It  is  now  backed  by  a  fully 
integrated  synthetic  rubber  industry 
turning  out  Buna-S  at  a  rate  of  100,000 
tons  a  year.  Some  technicians  here 
contend  that  costs  can  decline  to  ten 
cents  a  pound,  compared  with  about 
thirty  cents  at  present.  Whatever  the 
result,  the  industry  appears  well  estab- 
lished, whether  it  is  to  use  synthetic 
material  or  natural  rubber  from  Pacific 
sources. 


"Furniture  making  is  a  field  in  which 
Los  Angeles  ranks  among  the  largest 
producers,  though  production  has  been 
cut  by  war.  Tropical  and  Philippine 
hardwoods  were  used,  as  well  as  soft- 
woods from  the  northwest.  Factories 
are  expected  to  recover  quickly  to  pre- 
war levels  and  the  distribution  area 
will  be  expanded  through  eleven  west- 
ern states. 

"Oil  tools  and  machine  shop  equip- 
ment manufactured  in  this  area  from 
materials  shipped  from  the  East,  will 
be  required  by  civilian  demands »  for 
petroleum  after  the  war,  especially  to 
replenish  reserves.  Local  industry  is 
expected  to  supply  more  of  the  mate- 
rials required. 

"Apparel  manufacture  is  expected  to 
put  Los  Angeles  increasingly  in 
national,  and  even  international, 
markets.  With  sportswear  and  other 
"sunshine  styles"  distinguished  by 
colour  and  comfort,  an  elaborate  and 
expensive  promotion  campaign  is 
planned.  A  substantial  increase  in  em- 
ployment from  this  source  is  expected. 
Yardage  may  however  have  to  be  still 
supplied  from  the  East,  though  some 
opportunities  for  local  industry  exist." 

WAR  CREATED  AND  EXPANDED  INDUSTRIES 

Apart  from  the  above,  the  number  of 
industries  born  of  the  war  or  expanded 
by  it,  including  a  completely  integrated 
steel  industry,  aluminum,  magnesium, 
chemicals,  synthetic  rubber,  machine 
shops  of  various  kinds,  fabrication 
plants,  powdered  metals,  chemicals  and 
plastics,  printing  and  publishing,  and 
others  are  expected  to  develop  and  ex- 
pand in  various  directions,  providing 
new  enterprises  with  their  various 
materials,  which  formerly  had  to  be 
procured  elsewhere,  sometimes  from 
considerable  distances.  Increasing  war 
and  post-war  activities  in  the  Pacific 
are  also  expected  to  provide  a  greater 
utilization  of  such  materials. 

Studies  and  researches  are  being 
made  into  these  possibilities  by  various 
bodies,  in  regard  to  maintaining  the 
vastly  expanding  population,  most  of 
which  is  expected  to  remain  in  this  area 
after  the  war. 

Los  Angeles,  July  26,  1944- 
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ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Sweden 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

Despite  interruption  of  the  country's 
trade,  marking  almost  a  complete 
economic  isolation,  save  the  commerce 
with  Germany  and  a  few  other  regions, 
Sweden  has  been  able  to  maintain  a 
tolerable  existence  during  the  war 
years,  states  The  Board  of  Trade  Jour- 
nal in  a  brief  review  of  economic  con- 
ditions in  that  country. 

Since  the  summer  of  1942,  domestic 
business  conditions  have  been  compar- 
atively stable.  Even  before  the  official 
policy  of  price  control  became  effective 
in  that  year,  considerable  stabilization 
of  commodity  values  was  recorded  and 
from  June,  1942,  to  the  end  of  last 
year,  the  wholesale  price  index  fluctu- 
ated narrowly  between  192  and  197. 
The  production  index  of  the  Federation 
of  Swedish  Industries  ranged  between 
106  and  111.  Defence  preparations,  of 
course,  have  contribuded  largely  to 
the  maintenance  of  business  activity. 

A  drastic  reduction  of  foreign  trade, 
however,  was  unavoidable.  The  volume 
of  imports  during  the  last  two  years 
has  fallen  to  about  half  the  average 
pre-war  quantity;  and  exports  have 
gradually  dropped  to  a  total  approx- 
imating a  third  of  the  peacetime  aver- 
age. Further  recessions  are  foreseen. 
The  trade  agreement  with  Germany 
for  1944,  published  in  January,  shows 
that  Swedish  exports  to  that  country 
this  year  will  be  '^considerably  below 
the  1943  level". 

More  significant,  in  some  respects, 
than  the  reduction  of  general  trade 
totals  are  dwindling  supplies  of  basic 
industrial  materials  that  must  be  im- 
ported. Earlier  in  the  war  period,  for 
instance,  Sweden  received  from  Ger- 
many more  iron  and  steel  than  it  ship- 
ped to  that  country;  but  iron  imports 
last  year  declined  about  20  per  cent. 
The  supply  of  mineral  coal  in  the  same 
period  equalled  less  than  a  third  of  the 
1939  figure. 

The  nation's  merchant  shipping  ton- 
nage has  suffered  a  reduction  of  12  per 


cent  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
According  to  reports  of  the  Royal 
Board  of  Trade — there  was  a  net  de- 
cline of  162  vessels,  totalling  192,000 
gross  tons  at  the  end  of  1943.  A 
reverse  trend  was  recorded  last  year, 
however,  an  increase  of  26,800  tons 
contrasting  with  a  drop  of  83,000  tons 
in  1942.  The  resulting  total  at  the 
beginning  of  1944  was  1,420,000  tons. 
Gross  wartime  losses  had  included  226 
vessels  of  571,000  tons  but  replace- 
ments equalled  about  three-fourths  of 
the  lost  tonnage. 

Many  successful  adjustments  of 
domestic  industries,  in  the  effort  to 
meet  emergency  conditions,  have  been 
reported.  Although  most  foreign  mar- 
kets for  the  principal  forest  products 
became  inaccessible,  immense  quanti- 
ties of  wood  were  required  as  fuel  to 
replace  coal  and  coke.  The  timber 
felled  during  the  year  ended  June, 
1943,  amounted  to  1-8  billion  cubic 
feet,  an  all-time  record.  Prefabrication 
of  houses  is  encouraged  with  substi- 
tutes for  nails  and  screws  in  use.  Pro- 
duction of  synthetic  rubber  had  made 
gratifying  progress;  and  a  "pneumatic 
steel"  tire  for  fitting  over  worn  rubber, 
is  among  the  more  promptly  available 
substitute  articles.  Industrial  and 
motor  oil  is  extracted  from  trees  un- 
suitable for  logging  or  production  of 
pulp  an'd  the  cultivation  of  oil-bearing 
plants  has  increased  steadily  through- 
out the  emergency  period. 

India 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF  AUTOMOBILE 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 

The  Central  Government  has  re- 
cently announced  the  issue  of  permis- 
sion for  the  sale  of  capital  stock  in  an 
automobile  manufacturing  concern. 
Such  sanction  is  at  present  necessary 
under  a  recent  law  prohibiting  the 
issue  of  new  capital  stock  except  under 
a  special  permit. 

Various  Indian  interests  have  been 
considering  for  several  years  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  manufacturing  motor 
vehicles  in  this  country.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  war  negotiations  with  the 
Chrysler  organization  were  understood 
to  have  reached  a  forward  stage.  The 
project  contemplated  the  local  as- 
sembly of  parts  imported  from  the 
United  States  and  their  gradual  re- 
placement by  similar  components  made 
in  local  plants  operated  by,  or  tribu- 
tary to,  the  central  organization. 

TRADE  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom 

IMPORT  LICENCES  FOR  EXPOSED 
CINEMATOGRAPH  FILM 

Effective  July  20,  1944,  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  altered  the  open  general 
import  licence  for  "film,  cinemato- 
graph, exposed"  consigned  from  all 
non-enemy  countries  to  read  ''cinema- 
tograph film  (exposed)  of  a  width  of 
If  inches  only". 

From  that  date,  therefore,  separate 
import  licences  will  be  required  for  all 
imports  of  exposed  cinematograph  film, 
other  than  that  of  the  standard  width 
of  IJ  inches;  but  this  will  not  apply 
to  goods  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Customs 
and  Excise  to  have  been  despatched  to 
the  United  Kingdom  before  July  20, 
1944,  and  imported  into  that  country 
before  September  20,  1944. 

Australia 

IMPORT  LICENSING  REGULATIONS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Sydney,  Australia,  writes 
under  date  July  4  that  further  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  Australian  Cus- 
toms (Im^port  Licensing)  Regulations, 
with  effect  from  July  1,  1944,  and  that 
the  licensing  period  beginning  on  that 
date  for  goods  of  sterling  and  non-ster- 
ling origin  will  be  of  six  months  dura- 
tion. 

Commodities  now  under  administra- 
tive control,  of  both  sterling  and  non- 
sterling  origin,  include  flexible  shafting; 
ships'  chronometers,  patent  logs  and 


There  is  little  expectation  that  this 
enterprise  will  take  practical  form  for 
some  time  owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
securing  machinery  and  materials. 
The  marketing  question  is  even  more 
uncertain,  due  to  the  threat  of  the  sale 
of  large  numbers  of  vehicles  now  em- 
ployed by  the  services.  The  move  is 
indicative,,  nevertheless,  of  the  general 
tendency  towards  increased  industrial- 
ization. 


AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 

sounding  machines ;  rubber  thread,  and 
all  types  of  elastic;  heating  elements 
of  the  enclosed  type  for  use  with  elec- 
tric stoves;  and  magnetos. 

Paper-stapling  appliances  and  tool 
tips,  having  a  basic  composition  of 
tungsten,  tantalum,  cobalt,  boron  and 
alloys  thereof  or  of  molybdenum  titan- 
ium carbide  alloy  have  been  added  to 
the  list  of  products  from  non-sterling 
countries  under  administrative  control, 
while  additions  to  products  of  sterling 
countries  coming  under  this  control  are 
certain  lines  of  cutlery. 

Artificial  sausage  casings  of  non- 
sterling  origin  are  now  on  a  quota  of 
50  per  cent  of  base-year  imports,  the 
former  rating  being  25  per  cent,  vv'hile 
hair-nets  of  rayon  knitted  mesh,  form- 
erly prohibited  entry,  have  been  given 
a  quota  of  100  per  cent. 

Owing  to  the  acute  shortage  of  cor- 
sets these  have  been  added  to  the  list 
of  commodities  for  which  no  quota  is 
required,  the  ruling  applying  to  imports 
from  both  sterling  and  non-sterling 
countries.  An  ''N.Q.R."  rating  has 
also  been  announced  for  corks,  cork 
wood,  and  granulated  cork  for  fruit 
wrapping. 

The  export  quota  for  cotton  piece- 
goods  from  British  India  to  Australia 
for  the  quarter  ending  September  30, 
1944,  is  10,340,000  yards,  and  the  quota 
of  cotton  yarn  for  the  same  period  is 
150  tons. 

Cyprus 

IMPORT  DUTIES  INCREASED  ON  TOBACCO 

Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Cairo,  advises  that  a 
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British  Honduras 

EXEMPTIONS  FROM  IMPORT  PERMITS 

A  British  Honduras  Order  of  April 
29  exempts  the  following  from  the 
requirements  of  an  import  permit:  (a) 
baggage,  furniture  and  personal  effects 
of  a  passenger,  approved  as  such  by 
the  Collector  of  Custonis  or  a  person 
acting  on  his  behalf,  the  same  being  the 
property  of  and  accompanied  by  the 
passenger  and  not  intended  for  sale; 
(b)  any  postal  packet  the  contents 
of  which  do  not  exceed  ten  dollars  in 
value,  lawfully  arriving  by  post. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  14,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  August  14,  1944,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  August  7,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Xominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Offici 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  I 

Augus-t  7 

August  14 

4.866 

Buying 

$4  4300 

o 

I 

oeiiing 

4.4700 

4.4700 

United  States 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1.1000 

1 

oeiimg 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  Wes 

t  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

,  Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

3i 

Free 

.2736 

.2764 

Brazil  Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

P>ee 

.0569 

.0569 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Chile  

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4i 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6008 

.6016 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  .  .  . .Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3 . 5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 

Cyprus  Customs  Amendment  Law, 
1944,  effective  June  1,  increases  cus- 
toms duties  on  tobaccos  imported  into 
that  colony  by  6  sh.  6  c.p.  per  oke.  The 
new  duties  per  oke  are:  cigars  and 
cigarettes,  £2  llsh.  1  c.p.  general  tarifi 
and  £2  6sh.  1  c.p.,  preferential  tariff; 
manufactured  tobacco,  £2  Ish.  1  c.p. 
general  tariff  and  £1  18sh.  1  c.p.  pre- 
ferential tariff.  (One  oke  equals  2-8 
pounds;  9  copper  piastres  equal  1  shil- 
ling; 20  shillings  equal  £1) . 

The  preferential  rates  are  accorded 
tobaccos  of  British  Empire  origin. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENl 
OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked 
"  Attention  Chief  Cleric  of  Distribution." 

GENERAL 

Annua]  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. — A  summary  of  the  activitie* 

of  each  of  its  Branches,  including  the  Commercial  Relations  Division;  the  Export  Permit 
Branch;  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service;  Foreign  Tariffs  Division;  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics;  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners;  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection 
Services;  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services;  Publicity;  Exhibition  Commission; 
Steamship  Subsidies;  Precious  Metals  Marking  Inspection;  also  a  Statement  of  Revenue 
and  Expenditure.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. — The  administration  of  the  Canada 
Grain  Act  during  the  calendar  year,  including  reports  of  such  officers  as  the  Registrar, 
Chief  Inspector,  Chief  Weighmaster  and  General  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Elevators,  prepared  in  accordance  with  Section  23  of  the  Act.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services. — A  summary  of  the  work  of 
these  services,  with  statistics  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  also  a  statement  showing 
meters,  electrical  energy  generated  for  export,  and  lista  of  companies  registered  under 
the  Electricity  Inspection  Act.    (Price  50  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory. — Details  of  Investigations  carried 
out  in  the  Laboratory  relating  to  qualities  of  Canadian  wheat;  also  investigations  on 
inquiries  to  further  the  sale  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour;  milling  and  baking 
characteristics  of  the  last  crop;  various  forms  of  co-operation  with  universities, 
experimental  farms  and  other  government  institutions,  producers,  milling  and  grain 
organizations  in  Canada  and  abroad;  investigations  relating  to  grading  system,  etc 
(Price  10  cents.) 

List  of  Grain  Elevators. — Details  of  all  grain  elevators  in  Western  and  Eastern  Divisions, 
also  licensed  grain  commission  merchants,  track  buyers  of  grain  and  grain  dealers, 
and  summary  of  grain  loading  platforms  in  Western  Division,    (Price  50  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. — Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  containing 
reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  other  commercial  information.  The  annual 
subscription  in  Canada  is  |1  and  outside  Canada,  $3 . 50. 

Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled*  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  Canadian  exporters  with  Information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale 
of  Canadian  goods  abroad,  the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered.  Customs 
requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  Intended  for  general  distribution.  The  publications  avail- 
able include  leaflets  giving  invoice  requirements  and  a  series  on  Points  for  Exporters, 
both  covering  countries  Included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade  Commissioners. 

From  time  to  time  special  reports  are  issued  separately,  which  subscribers  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive  free  of  charge.  In  all  other  cases 
their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  Kiner's  Printer,  who  fixes  a  price  therefor. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  a  condensed  list  of  publications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. — 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
divorces:  institutions;  hospitals,  crime. 

Canada,  1944.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.   (Price  $2.00.) 

Trade  (Internal),  prices,  cost  of  liring,  etc.    (Price  $1  per  annum.) 
Monthly  Reriew  of  Business  Statistics.  (Price  |1  per  annum.) 

News  Bulletin,  Daily  (Price  $1.50  per  annum).    Weekly  (Price  $1.00  per  annum). 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne.  C.l.     (Territory  includes 

States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  (Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Atta^che,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Stkes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Eraser.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
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THE  FINANCIAL  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  CURRENT  LEVEL  OF 
CANADIAN  EXPORTS 

By  C.  D.  Blyth,  Chief,  International  Payments  Branch, 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Canada's  great  achievement  in  pro- 
ducing for  the  war  is  clearly  reflected 
in  the  expansion  in  exports.  The 
demands  of  war  are  almost  unlimited 
and  a  record  proportion  of  the  greatly 
expanded  national  product  of  Canada 
is  being  shipped  abroad  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war. 

In  appraising  the  significance  of  this 
unprecedented  level  of  exports,  ques- 
tions arise  as  to  its  meaning  for 
Canada's  commercial  trade  in  the 
future.  The  special  financial  implica- 
tions of  this  record  movement  of  com- 
modities also  warrant  attention.  The 
significance  to  Canada  of  the  current 
level  of  exDorts  is  then  best  reveale^d 
by  examining  civrrent  exports  from 
various  points  of  view. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  be  empha- 
sized th-^t  the  current  levpl  of  exnorts 
is  primarily  the  result  of  the  mobiliza- 
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tion  of  the  Canadian  economy  for  war. 
Exports  in  any  period  provide  a  cross 
section  of  a  large  area  of  the  nation's 
production;  but  during  the  war  this 
relationship  is  more  intricate  and  the 
significance  of  the  exports  must  be 
considered  along  with  the  wartime 
organization  of  the  Dominion. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  review  in 
detail  the  structure  of  the  wartime 
economy  beyond  pointing  out  several 
of  the  aspects  which  have  a  more  direct 
bearing;  upon  exports.  A  large  part  of 
Canadian  production  durins;  the  war 
is  the  nation's  response  to  allied  needs 
for  munitions,  food,  and  war  materials 
required  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
The  means  of  financing  this  Canadian 
production  for  use  abroad  i«  an  intp"*ral 
part  of  Canada's  wartinrp-' TpuBTie"' "-^^^^^^ 
finance.  Likewise,  othe/'-develonments  '  ^ 
in  the  wartime  organj|ation  of  Cana- 
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dian  life  have  assisted  in  this  achieve- 
ment, such  as  the  controls  over  civilian 
consumption  and  over  the  use  of  the 
nation's  manpower. 

Financial  Implications 

The  financial  implications  of  the 
huge  movement  of  commodities  over- 
seas will  be  examined  first,  for  poten- 
tial financial  obstacles  have  not  been 
allowed  to  impede  the  Dominion's  war 
contribution.  Special  financial  mea- 
sures have  been  developed  during  the 
war,  making  it  possible  to  export  such 
a  volume  of  commodities  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  overseas  countries. 
The  contribution  of  Canada's  Mutual 
Aid  program  in  supplying  food,  muni- 
tions and  other  commodities  and 
services  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  United  Nations  requires  no 
elaboration.  Likewise  Canada's  billion- 
rlnllar  contribution  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1942  is  well  known.  But 
some  of  the  other  special  factors  re- 
sulting from  the  wartime  financial 
organization  which  make  this  large 
volume  of  exports  possible  are  less 
widely  appreciated. 

The  expenditures  which  Canada 
makes  overseas  in  connection  with  the 
Canadian  armed  forces  abroad,  for 
example,  have  provided  the  United 
Kingdom  with  a  supply  of  Canadian 
exchange  which  the  United  Kingdom 
is  able  to  use  to  pay  for  goods  pur- 
chased in  Canada.  This  is  a  special 
wartime  source  of  Canadian  dollars  of 
lare:e  proportions.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1943-44  the  overseas  expenditures  of 
the  Canadian  Government  amounted 
to  $534  million. 

Other  Dominion  Government  trans- 
actions have  also  contributed  to  re- 
lieving the  British  shortage  of  Canadian 
dollars  arising  from  the  abnormally 
large  British  wartime  purchases  in 
Canada.  In  the  earlier  years  of  the 
war,  the  official  repatriation  of 
Dominion  and  Canadian  National 
Railway  securities  held  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  a  means  of  alleviating 
this  shortage.  The  accumulation  ^  of 
sterling  balances  by  the  Foreign 
Exchange  Control  Board  was  another 
prominent  means  of  meeting  the  United 
Kingdom  financial  requiremeoits  in  the 


earlier  years  of  the  war  until  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  these  balances  was  funded 
in  1942  by  the  $700  million  loan  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

In  1943,  in  addition  to  Mutual  Aid 
and  overseas  expenditures,  the  United 
Kingdom  had  special  receipts  of 
Canadian  dollars  from  the  repatriation 
by  Canada  of  the  British  equity  in  the 
fixed  capital  of  War  plants  in  Canada 
amounting  to  $205  million.  There  were 
also  large  receipts  from  the  return 
of  working  capital  funds  formerly 
advanced. 

It  has  only  been  because  of  special 
receipts  of  Canadian  dollars,  such  as 
the  examples  mentioned  above,  that 
the  United  Kingdom  has  been  able  to 
continue  to  make  large  purchases  in 
Canada;  for  the  more  normal  payments 
by  Canada,  such  as  those  for  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
sterling  area,  or  payments  of  interest 
and  dividends  to  British  investors,  are 
small  in  relation  to  the  heavy  pur- 
chases which  Britain  is  making  in 
Canada  during  the  war  and  for  which 
Britain  must  have  Canadian  funds. 

All  of  the  special  sources  of  dollars 
which  have  made  these  purchases  pos- 
sible are  Dominion  Government  expen- 
ditures and  are  accordingly  part  of  the 
wartime  financial  organization  in  which 
[government  expenditures  represent  a 
large  proportion  of  the  national  income. 

Composition  of  Exports 

The  composition  of  Canada's  exports 
during  the  war  has,  of  course,  also  a 
distinct  wartime  character,  just  as  has 
the  financial  background  which  has 
made  this  large  outward  movement  of 
commodities  possible.  Manufactured 
products  represent  a  larger  proportion 
of  total  exports  than  ever  before.  This 
group  of  commodities  is  now  mainly 
made  up  of  munitions  in  its  broader 
sense — guns,  ammunition,  military  ve- 
hicles, aircraft  and  other  military  and 
naval  equipment  and  supplies.  The 
gi'owth  of  production  in  this  field  has 
been  phenomenal  and  the  major  portion 
of  the  production  has  been  for  use 
overseas. 

This  group  of  commodities  has  a 
large    content    of    components  and 
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materials  purchased  in  the  United 
States,  however,  and  imports  of  steel 
and  other  metal  products  have  risen  to 
unprecedented  levels  during  the  war  as 
the  production  of  munitions  has  grown. 
The  existence  of  these  large  imports  of 
components  and  materials  should  there- 
fore be  borne  in  mind  in  any  appraisal 
of  the  significanc,e  of  Canada's  exports 
of  manufactured  goods  during  the  war. 
Apart  from  their  foreign  exchange  im- 
plications, thev  represent  an  "offset" 
to  a  considerable  part  of  the  value  of 
exports. 

To  some  extent  this  large  volume  of 
exports  of  munitions  has  onlv  been 
possible  because  of  the  curtailments, 
and  often  the  cessation,  of  production 
of  many  civilian  commodities  for 
export,  particularly  commodities  con- 
taining metal.  AVartime  shortages  of 
materials,  labour  and  plant  capacity 
have  accordingly  interfered  with* 
exports  to  some  of  the  commercial 
markets  overseas  which  Canadian 
manufacturers  had  before  the  war. 

But  in  addition  to  these  new  groups 
of  exports  of  munitions  which  have 
temporarily  displaced  many  of  the 
exports  of  civilian  manufactured  com- 
modities, there  is  a  large  part  of  the 
increase  in  exports  which  reflects 
expanded  demands  for  commodities 
which  were  exported  before  the  war. 
Included  in  this  group  are  food,  non- 
ferrous  metals,  lumber,  pulp  and  other 
industrial  raw  materials.  The  major 
part  of  the  demand  for  these  commodi- 
ties comes  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States. 

The  wartime  character  of  much  of 
this  demand  is  clearly  evident.  In  the 
case  of  food  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  instance,  Canada  has 
become  a  principal  supplier  of  some 
kinds  of  food  which  were  formerly 
obtained  elsewhere.  United  Kingdom 
increased  with  British  war  production. 
The  wartime  financial  measures  which 
have  made  it  possible  to  meet  these 
demand  for  other  commodities  has 
expanded  requirements  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  already  been  described. 

Similarly,  much  of  the  present  level 
of  United  States  demand  for  Canadian 
food  and  industrial  materials  is  the 
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product  of  wartime  conditions.  It  is 
not  possible  to  determine  how  much  of 
this  demand  is  due  to  requirement 
arising  from  the  great  volume  of  war 
production  in  the  United  States  and 
how  much  is  due  to  temporary  shortages 
and  increased  consumption.  The  com- 
position of  current  Canadian  exports 
has  sufficiently  distinct  wartime 
aspects,  however,  to  suggest  its  tem- 
porary character.  . 

Destination  of  Exports 

It  should  be  apparent  from  the 
above  that  care  should  be  taken  in 
interpreting  the  significance  of  the 
present  volume  of  exports.  This  is 
particularly  so  with  regard  to  the 
countries  of  destination  shown  in  the 
trade  statistics,  since  under  present 
conditions  the  country  of  destination  is 
not  always  the  country  on  whose 
account  the  transactions  were  incurred. 

The  best  example  of  this  is  provided 
by  the  diversity  of  destinations  to 
which  goods  exported  on  British 
account  are  shipped.  As  British  forces 
have  been  engaged  on  many  fronts, 
there  have  boon  exports  on  British 
account  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Consequently  the  figures  of  exports  to 
some  foreign  countries  as  well  as  those 
to  many  Empire  countries  often  include 
substantial  amounts  of  munitions  and 
war  supplies  on  British  account.  Of 
the  total  exports  of  $421-5  million  to 
foreign  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  in  1943,  well  over  $300 
million  w^as  made  up  of  exports  to 
Mediterranean  countries  such  as 
Egypt,  Italy  and  French  Africa  where 
British,  Canadian  and  other  allied 
forces  have  been  engaged.  The  bulk  of 
the  commodities  to  these  countries  are 
munitions  and  other  war  supplies  on 
British  account  and  were  either  Mutual 
Aid  or  financed  by  the  special  measures 
already  described. 

Similarly,  exports  to  Russia  have 
been  predominantly  Mutual  Aid  in 
recent  months  and  earlier  in  1943 
mainly  represented  British  diversions 
to  this  ally.  Exports  to  Greece  like- 
wise do  not  produce  any  foreign 
exchange,  being  chieflv  made  up  of  the 
gift  of  wheat  bv  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment.  Red  Cross  parcels  for  prisoners 
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of  war  and  other  gifts  also  appear  in 
the  exports  to  foreign  countries. 

The  result  of  all  these  factors  is  that 
when  the  element  of  the  total  of  $421-5 
million  exports  to  foreign  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  which 
represents  commercial  trade  is  segre- 
gated, it  is  disclosed  that  this  latter 
trade  amounted  to  less  than  $35  million 
in  1943.  Most  of  this  is  made  up  of 
exports  to  South  and  Central  American 
countries.  Trade  with  the  countries  of 
Continental  Europe  has,  of  course,  been 
virtually  eliminated,  with  the  princi- 
pal exception  of  some  sales  of  wheat  to 
neutral  countries  which  are  not 
included  in  the  above  figures. 

Neither  does  the  current  high  level 
of  exports  to  the  United  States  repre- 
sent commercial  trade  alone.  Total 
exports  of  domestic  and  foreign  produce 
to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$1,166-6  million  in  1943.  Of  this  it  is 
estimated  that  exports  of  a  general 
commercial  character  accounted  for 
about  $780  million.  This  total  rep- 
resents the  value  of  civilian  commodi- 
ties sold  to  the  United  States  during 
the  year  and  includes  some  items  for 
war  purposes  which  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished. It  excludes,  however,  the 
value  of  munitions  and  metals  sold  to 
the  United  States  Government  under 
the  Hyde  Park  Arrangement  as  well 
as  other  exports  which  were  not  part 
of  Canada's  commercial  trade  with  the 
United  States. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  how 
much  of  this  $780  million  in  1943  rep- 
resents normal  commercial  business,  it 
is  clear  that  substantial  amounts  of- 
these  commodities  are  used  for  war 
production  in  the  United  States.  The 
wheat  consumed  in  the  production  of 
alcohol  for  the  synthetic  rubber  plants 
is  only  one  example  of  this.  Another 
part  of  the  total  in  1943  was  due  to  the 
abnormal  demand  for  Canadian  feed 
grains  arising  from  shortages  in  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand  con- 
siderable parts  of  the  total  were  the 
result  of  civilian  demands  springing 
from  the  high  levels  of  incomes  in  the 
United  States. 

The  financial  background  which 
makes  possible  the  large  movement  of 
exports  on  the  United  Kingdom  and 


other  sterling  area  account  has  already 
been  described.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  examine  the  non-munitions  element 
of  these  exports,  as  these  commodities 
are  to  a  large  extent  civilian  commodi- 
ties which  entered  into  pre-war  com- 
mercial trade.  The  amount  of  these 
commodities  exported  on  United  King- 
dom account  in  1943,  exclusive  of  food 
provided  under  Mutual  Aid  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  year,  is  estimated  at 
1608  million.  This  group  includes  a 
large  part  of  the  food  exported  in  1943 
and  most  of  the  non-ferrous  metals, 
lumber  and  wood  products,  and  other 
miscellaneous  civilian  commodities.  It 
consequently  reflects  a  large  amount 
of  special  wartime  demand  and  can 
only  be  regarded  as  commercial  exports 
in  a  very  limited  sense. 

The  corresponding  group  of  exports 
to  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  including 
Newfoundland,  are  estimated  at  $149 
million.  While  exports  of  civilian 
commodities  to  these  countries  are  more 
commercial  in  character  than  the  com- 
parable group  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
they  also  reflect  special  wartime  de- 
mands and  their  composition  has 
changed  accordingly. 

These  two  groups  only  account  for 
about  one-half  of  the  exports  directly 
destined  to  Empire  countries  in  1943 
and  considerably  less  than  half  of  the 
total  exports  on  British  and  Empire 
account,  a  figure  which  includes  the 
exports  on  British  account  to  foreign 
destinations  as  well  as  to  Empire 
destinations.  The  remaining  exports  in 
1943  on  sterling  area  account  are  made 
up  of  the  munitions  which  were  paid 
for  by  the  British  and  Dominion  Gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  the  munitions  and 
food  provided  as  Mutual  Aid  by  the 
Canadian  Government  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Australia,  and  exports  on 
Canadian  account  to  the  Canadian 
armed  forces  overseas. 

Summary 

This  brief  review  of  Canada's  exports 
in  1943  shows  to  what  a  large  extent 
they  are  dominated  by  special  ^  war 
production  and  other  wartime  situa- 
tions. In  addition  to  Mutual  Aid  the 
financing  of  a  large  part  of  the  remain- 
der has  been  made  possible  by  other 
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wartime  financial  measures.  As  the 
analysis  shows,  only  slightly  more  than 
half  of  the  total  of  approximately 
$3  billion  exported  in  1943  represents 
civilian  commodities  of  the  general 
type  which  constituted  Canada's  trade 
before  the  war.  But  a  large  part  of 
the  demand  for  this  group  of  commo- 
dities, too,  has  been  temporarily 
increased  by  abnormal  war  require- 
ments outside  of  Canada.  In  many 
cases  the  normal  commercial  demands 
for  these  commodities  would  only  rep- 
resent small  portions  of  the  totals  now 
being  exported.  It  is  possible  that  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  present 
total  of  exports  represents  normal, 
established  commercial  trade. 

It  is  clear  that  when  war  production 
and  abnormal  war  demands  for  Cana- 
dian products  subside  very  sharp 
reductions  in  the  volume  of  exports 
from  Canada  may  be  anticipated.  The 
inevitable  transition  from  a  war  to  a 
peace  economy  will  involve  many 
changes.  But  after  the  reconversion, 
commodities  will  again  be  available  for 
export  which  are  not  being  produced  at 
present.  A  great  many  commercial 
channels  that  have  been  interrupted  by 
the  war  will  be  re-established.  Then, 


too,  substantial  new  potential  demands 
for  Canadian  products  are  already 
evident.  During  the  transitional  years, 
these  demands  will  be  particularly 
heavy  for  Canada  will  be  one  of  the 
main  available  sources  of  supply. 
There  will,  however,  be  special  prob- 
lems of  financing  the  demands  of  some 
countries  which  will  tend  to  limit  the 
effective  demand.  In  short,  the  com- 
position of  Canadian  exports  will  be 
greatly  altered  after  the  war  and  the 
volume  will  depend  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  financial  effectiveness  of  some 
of  the  demand. 

The  new  export  credit  legislation  is 
a  measure  designed  to  meet  some  of  the 
financial  problems.  The  solution  of 
others  will  depend  to  a  large  extent 
upon  the  general  background  of  post- 
war trade.  The  plans  for  an  inter- 
national currency  agreement  and  an 
international  bank  made  recently  at 
the  Bretton  AVoods  Conference  point 
towards  the  goal  of  the  eventual  re- 
establishment  of  a  multilateral  system 
of  world  trade.  The  successful  opera- 
tion of  such  a  system  would  remove 
some  of  the  financial  obstacles  and  do 
much  to  ensure  a  large  volume  of 
Canadian  trade. 


IMPORTANT  CHANGES  IN  PROCEDURE  FOR  SHIPMENTS  TO 

LATIN  AMERICA 


The  Shipping  Priorities  Committee 
announces  that  as  from  September  1, 
1944,  freight-space  applications  (Form 
E.l)  will  be  required  only  for  commer- 
cial shipments  of  10,000  pounds  or  more 
consigned  to  Latin  American  countries 
in  South  America,  excepting  Argentina. 
Space  applications  will  not  be  required 
for  shipments  to  Latin  American  coun- 
tries in  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  area.  Following  are  details 
of  these  changes. 

Freight-Space  Application  (E.l) 
Procedure 

(A)  Shipments  to  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Dominican  Republic,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Mexico  (by  sea),  Nicaragua  and 
Panama. 

As  from  September  1  no  freight- 
space  applications  will  be  required  to 
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the  above  destinations,  except  in  the 
case  of  shipments  of  newsprint  for 
which  the  present  procedure  remains 
unchanged. 

(B)  Shipments  to  All  Other  Latin 
American  ^Countries,  excepting 
Argentina . 

As  from  September  1  freight-space 
applications  will  be  required  only  for 
shipments  of  10,000  pounds  or  more, 
except  in  the  case  of  shipments  of  news- 
print for  which  the  present  procedure 
remains  unchanged. 

CONSOLIDATED  SHIPMENTS 

If  a  shipper  consolidates  several 
shipments  to  one  consignee,  or  to 
several  consignees  at  the  same  port, 
and  if  such  consolidations  aggregate 
more  than  10,000  pounds,  freight-space 
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applications  should  be  filed  with  the 
Shipping  Priorities  Committee. 

(C)  Argentina. 

Freight-space  applications  will  be 
required  as  at  present  for  all  shipments 
of  2^240  pounds  or  more  to  Argentina. 

O.D.T.  Permit  Procedure 

Announcement  was  made  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  2101 
(May  6,  1944),  of  the  discontinuance 
as  from  May  1  last  of  O.D.T.  permits 
covering  rail  movements  to  United 
States  ports  of  exit  when  the  shipments 
are  less  than  20,000  pounds  and  do  not 
exclusively  occupy  a  railway  freight 
car.  This  regulation  will  remain  in 
effect  after  the  September  1  changes 
stated  above. 

Group  "A^^  Destinations 

O.D.T.  permits  when  required  (i.e., 
for  shipments  of  20,000  pounds  or  more) 
to  the  countries  in  Group  "A"  above, 
will  be  obtained  by  the  Canadian  ship- 
per from  the  Transport  Controller, 
Montreal,  in  the  following  manner: — 

When  a  space  booking  has  been 
arranged  with  a  steamship  operator, 
the  shipper  or  his  shipping  agent  will 
complete  in  sextuplicate  Part  I  of  a 
new  form  entitled  "Confirmation  of 
Booking  and  Shipping  Authority", 
which  will  be  supplied  by  the  steam- 
ship operator.  (Copy  of  this  form  will 
be  reproduced  in  next  week's  issue.) 

The  steamship  operator  will  complete 
Part  II  of  this  form,  retain  one  copy 
and  forward  the  remaining  five  to  the 
Transport  Controller  in  Montreal,  who 
will  insert  the  O.D.T.  permit  number 
in  Part  III  of  the  form  on  behalf  of 
the  Manager  Port  Traffic,  Association 
of  American  Railways,  which  is  taking 
over  from  the  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration as  from  September  1  the  con- 
trol of  rail  movements  to  United  States 
ports  of  exit. 

The  shipper  will  receive  two  copies 
of  this  new  form  with  his  O.D.T.  per- 
mit number  and  will  be  required  to 
surrender  one  copy  to  the  agent  of  the 
initial  Canadian  railway  carrying  the 
shipment.  The  O.D.T.  permit  number 
with  effective  and  expiry  dates  must 


still  be  shown  on  railway  bills  of  lading 
and  way  bills. 

AVhere  time  does  not  permit  the  use 
of  the  new  ''Confirmation"  form,  rail- 
way agents  will  be  authorized  to 
accept  a  telegram  from  the  Transport 
Controller  to  the  shipper  quoting  the 
O.D.T.  permit  number  with  its  effective 
and  expiry  dates. 

Group  "B-^  Destinations 
When  O.D.T.  permits  are  .required 
for  shipments  to  countries  in  Group  ''B" 
above  (i.e.,  for  shipments  of  20,000 
pounds  or  mure)  the  same  procedure 
will  apply,  but  the  new  "Confirmation" 
form  must  be  supported  by  a  freight- 
space  application  (Form  E.l)  pro- 
cessed and  approved  as  heretofore. 
Thus,  when  the  shipper  or  his  agent 
submit  the  "Confirmation"  form  in 
sextuplicate  to  the  steamship  operator, 
it  must  be  accompanied  by  an  approved 
E.l  form. 

The  Canadian  S.P.C.  number,  which 
appears  on  the  top  right  corner  of  the 
E.l  form,  should  be  inserted  in  the 
space  opposite  "Export  Licence  No." 
in  the  new  "Confirmation"  form. 

Shipments  Under  20,000  Pounds 
These  do  not  require  O.D.T.  permit-s, 
but  shippers  must  show  their  steam- 
ship booking  references  (contract  num- 
bers) on  railway  bills  of  lading. 

Consolidated  Carloads 
For  carloads  of  consolidated  less- 
than-carload  shipments  (i.e.,  several 
shipments  aggregating  20,000  pounds 
or  more  and  therefore  requiring  an 
O.D.T.  permit),  the  "Confirmation" 
form  forwarded  to  the  Transport  Con- 
troller must  be  supported  by  E.l  forms 
or  the  so-called  "short"  form  (which 
will  also  be  reproduced  in  next  week's 
issue).  The  steamship  operator  will 
supply  copies  of  this  form  to  the  ship- 
per or  his  agent.  This  form  must  be 
certified  by  the  steamship  operator  and 
the  rail  bills  of  lading  and  waybills 
must  show  steamship  contract  number 
for  each  individual  lot  as  heretofore. 

Newsprint 

As  stated  previously,  newsprint 
shipments  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
new   procedure.    Newsprint  shippers 
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will  continue  to  file  freight-space 
applications  for  all  shipments  of  2,240 
pounds  or  more  consigned  to  any  Latin 
American  country.  O.D.T.  permits 
will  be  o'btained  for  such  shipments  in 
the  same  manner  as  outlined  above 


with  respect  to  Group  "B"  countries, 
except  that  a  copy  of  the  new  ''Con- 
firmation" form  bearing  the  O.D.T.  per- 
mit number  will  not  be  surrendered  to 
the  Canadian  railway  in  the  case  of 
newsprint  shipments. 


SCIENTIFIC  POLICY  FOR  UNITED  KINGDOM  AGRICULTURE 

By  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom 


The  Parliamentary  and  Scientific 
Committee,  comprising'  an  unofficial 
group  of  Members  of  both  United 
Kingdom  -Houses  of  Parliament  and 
representatives  of  more  than  fifty 
scientific  associations,  has,  after  dis- 
cussion with  agricultural  experts,  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  recommending  a  broad 
basis  for  agricultural  policy  after  the 
war. 

It  advocates  that  the  Government's 
future  policy  should  be  governed  by 
scientific  principles  and  co-ordinated 
with  the  United  Kingdom's  nutritional 
requirements.  It  is  suggested  that 
expenditure  on  agricultural  research 
should  be  increased  from  the  present 
level  of  £600,000  a  year  to  at  least 
£3,000,000  and  that  practical  farmers, 
land-owners  and  industries  directly  or 
indirectly  concerned  with  agriculture 
should  co-operate  to  a  greater  extent 
than  heretofore  in  a  wilder  research 
program.  One  line  of  investigation 
proposed  is  an  inquiry  into  the  more 
effective  use  of  coal  for  soil  heating, 
crop  drying  and  other  processes.  Re- 
sults of  research,  states  the  Com- 
mittee, should  be  made  available  to 
farmers,  together  with  scientific  knowl- 
edge generally,  by  publicity  of  every 
kind.  This  should  include  demonstra- 
tions, meetings,  film  displays,  and  re- 
gional advisory  services. 

Improvement  in  Efficiency 

The  Committee  points  out  that,  if 
the  small  agricultural  area  of  Great 
Britain  is  to  make  its  due  contribution 
to  a  better-fed  world,  it  must  be 
farmed  with  high  efficiency,  and  spe- 
cial consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  supply  of  protective  foods,  par- 
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ticularly  perishable  ones  like  milk  and 
green  vegetables. 

It  is  proposed  that  prices  should  be 
guaranteed  normally  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  subject  to  farmers  keeping 
an  appropriate  proportion  of  plough- 
land  and  a  satisfactory  and  efficient 
farming  system,  including  control  of 
disease,  both  in  crops  and  live  stock. 

Other  recommendations  put  forward 
by  the  authors  of  the  report  are: — 

1 .  A  substantial  acreage  of  farm 
land  should  continue  to  be  under 
the  plough  to  ensure  a  continuing 
high  level  of  production.  There 
should  be  effective  complemen- 
tary use  of  crops  and  live  stock, 
efficient  use  of  labour,  and  wide 
development  of  ley  farming. 

2.  A  substantially  higher  propor- 
tion of  ploughland  to  grassland 
than  in  1939  should  be  main- 
tained in  future. 

3.  There  should  be  balanced,  mixed, 
rotational  farming,  with  encour- 
agement to  good  variations  and 
improvements  arising  from 
science,  invention  and  practical 
experiment. 

4.  Plans  should  be  established  to 
enable  every  farmer  to  secure 
veterinary  aid  and  to  effect  the 
control  of  disease  among  his  live 
stock  and  to  improve  their 
health. 

5.  Better  drainage  and  power  sup- 
plies should  be  made  available, 
and  soil  fertility  should  be  im- 
proved by  the  provision  of  lime 
fertilizers,  etc. 

6.  Schemes  should  be  developed 
for  the  modification  of  farm 
buildings    and    equipment,  to- 
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gether  with  better  water  supplies 
to  fields  as  well  as  buildings. 

7.  Marketing  and  distribution  of 
agricultural  products  should  be 
reformed,  seasonal  gluts  being 
dealt  with  by  new  processing 
methods. 

8.  Wages,  housing,  social  amenities 
and  working  conditions  on  the 
land  should  be  brought  up  to  the 
level  of  equally  skilled  urban 
populations. 

9.  Efficient  oversight  and  advisory 
assistance  should  be  ensured  by 
the  formation  of  a  central  body 
with  some  of  the  functions  of 
War  Agricultural  Executive 
Committees. 

10.  Farmers  should  aim  at  '^balanced 
farming",  which  means  that 
crops  should  follow  one  another 
in  designed  sequences  suited  to 
local  conditions.  Balanced 
farming  requires  live  stock,  espe- 
cially cattle  and  sheep,  and  crops 
like  sugar  beet,  potatoes  and 
green  vegetables  to  be  dispersed 
over  the  country  and  not  con- 
centrated in  localities  or  on 
specialized  farms. 


Scope  for  Expanded  Production 

The  estimated  annual  output  of 
United  Kingdom  agriculture  before  the 
war  was  £250,000,000.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  this  production 
could  be  greatly  expanded  by  a  policy 
of  modernization.  The  Committee 
claims  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  such  as  to  allow 
of  a  far  greater  output  than  was 
achieved  before  the  war,  and  that 
most  farmers-  are  anxious  to  achieve 
this  increased  efficiency.  Much  more 
milk,  meat,  eggs,  vegetables  and  fruit 
will  be  required  after  the  war. 

The  Parliamentary  and  Scientific 
Committee's  views  with  regard  to  im- 
ports of  food  are  that  such  imports 
inevitably  affect  domestic  agriculture 
and  should  be  properly  related  to  it. 
In  its  opinion  it  would  be  wrong  for 
low-level  standards  of  some  food-ex- 
porting countries  and  other  special 
conditions,  such  as  unwise  exploitation 
of  the  soil,  to  be  allowed,  as  before 
the  war,  to  create  competition  which 
a  sound  British  agriculture  could  not 
meet  without  unfair  depression  of  its 
own  standard  of  life. 

London,  August  10,  1944- 


TRADE  OF  BARBADOS  IN  1942 

By  G.  A.  Newman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


The  trade  of  Barbados  in  1942,  like 
that  of  all  the  other  Caribbean  Col- 
onies, was  adversely  affected  by  the 
intensive  submarine  campaign  in  the 
Caribbean  during  that  year. 

Domestic  Exports 

Domestic  exports,  valued  at  £1,117,- 
280,  and  imports,  at  £2,003,237,  were 
both  considerably  lower  than  the  1941 
values  of  £1,660,670  and  £2,290,564, 
respectively. 

PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES 

The  movement  of  molasses  proved 
to  be  the  most  difficult  problem,  with 
the  result  that  a  large  part  of  the  year's 
production  remained  in  storage;  only 
1,648,401  gallons  (£147,750)  were  ex- 
ported as  compared  with  8,638,525  gal- 
lons (£722,184)  in  1941.    Molasses  to 


the  value  of  £71,680,  or  48-5  per  cent 
of  the  total  exports,  were  shipped  to 
Canada.  This  was  considerably  below 
the  previous  year's  value  of  £518,305. 

Sugar  exports  amounted  to  60,956 
tons  (£846,336)  as  compared  with 
66,537  tons  (£840,745)  in  1941.  Ex- 
ports to  the  value  of  £103,530,  or  12-2 
per  cent  of  total  shipments,  went  to 
Canada  as  compared  with  £528,184  in 
the  previous  year.  The  United  King- 
dom purchased  67  •  1  per  cent  of  the 
1942  sugar  exports. 

The  trade  in  rum  continued  to  be 
profitable  for  the  Colony.  In  contrast 
with  pre-war  annual  exports  of  about 
98,000  gallons  (£9,000) ,  exports  in  1942 
amounted  to  585,962  gallons  (£68,362). 
This  compared  favourably  with  the 
previous  year's  exports  of  587,012  gal- 
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Ions  (£58,701).  Of  the  total  exports, 
66-1  per  cent  went  to  the  United  King- 
dom, 15-5  per  cent  to  Trinidad,  where 
rum  was  required  for  military,  naval 
and  construction  personnel,  and  3-1 
per  cent  to  Canada. 

CHIEF  MARKETS 

On  account  of  exports  of  molasses 
and  sugar  to  Canada  being  reduced  in 
1942,  the  total  percentage  of  the 
Colony's  exports  to  Canada  in  that 
year  dropped  to  15-9  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  63-2  per  cent  in  1941.  The 
United  Kingdom,  therefore,  became 
the  chief  market,  taking  56-8  per  cent 
of  total  exports  as  against  20-8  per 


cent  in  1941.  The  United  States  is 
credited  with  purchasing  2-5  per  cent. 

Import  Trade 

The  total  value  of  Barbados'  import 
trade  in  1942  showed  a  reduction,  with 
an  accompanying  decrease  in  imports 
fiom  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom; 
there  was,  however,  an  increase  in 
those  from  the  United  States  and 
Argentina. 

The  table  on  imports  by  commodity 
groups  shows,  on  the  basis  of  main 
import  classifications  and  sources  of 
supply,  the  changes  in  values  of  im- 
ports in  1942  as  compared  with  those 
for  1941. 


Barbados  Imports  by  Commodity  Groups 

Imports  Inc.  ( + )  or 

1942  1941  Dec.  (-) 

Food  and  feedstuffs                                               £789,365  £914.163  -124,798 

United   Kingdom                                                   32,562  78.832  -  46.270 

Canada                                                                293,964  390.600  -  96.636 

United  States                                                     67,336  4,305  +  63,031 

Argentina                                                            219,128  125,248  +  93,880 

Manufactured  products                                            923,775  *1, 133,264  —209,489 

United  Kingdom                                                  381,718  447.859  -  66.141 

Canada                                                                 217,578  416,783  -199,205 

United  States                                                     115,444  90,778  +  24,666 

Argentina                                                             56,550  574  +  55,976 

Raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured 

products                                                            245.357  197,144  +  48,213 

United  Kingdom                                                    6,5 ".7  4,860  +  1,787 

Canada                                                                  57,971  84.988  -  27.017 

United  States                                                        55,741  29.985  +  25.760 


FOODSTUFFS 

The  principal  foodstuffs  imported  in 
1942,  according  to  value,  with  values 
for  1941  shown  within  parentheses, 
were  as  follows: 

Wheat  flour,  £119,253  (£111.794);  salted 
pork,  £89,936  (£49,315);  rice.  £45,938 
(£146,644);  oilcake  and  oilmeal,  £44,218 
(£53,193) :  cornmeal,  £40.188  (£32,236) ;  salted 
beef,  £.34,370  (£15,398);  dried  salted  and 
smoked  fish,  £34.857  (£36.594) ;  canned  meat, 
£27.344  (£13,234);  edible  oil,  £28,101  (£15,- 
258) ;  margarine,  £24.252  (£23.789) ;  lard  and 
lard  substitutes.  £21.249  (£16,499);  con- 
densed milk.  £18,187  (£23,513)  ;  canned  fish. 
£14,232  (£13,532) ;  bran  and  pollards,  £13,982 
(£18,702);  cigarettes,  £13.266  (£19,049); 
onions,  £9  990  (£12,606) ;  cocoa,  £8,794  (£12,- 
113);  bacon  and  hams,  £8.007  (£16,131); 
potatoes,  £5.681  (£13.689)  ;  farinaceous  prep- 
arations, £4  498  (£7,263) ;  tea.  £4,886  (£12.231) ; 
cheese,  £4,6C9  (£7,033) ;  dried  peas  and  beans, 
£4,467  (£16,337);  fine  salt.  £3.621  (£6,648); 
beer,  £2.962  (£2,978). 


MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

The  principal  imports  of  manufac- 
tured goods  were: 

Cotton  piece-goods.  £114,204  (£92,041  in 
1941) ;  cotton  manufactures,  £98.537  (£82,963) ; 
art  silk  piece-goods,  £62,615  (£50,744);  com- 
mon soap.  £56.201  (£15,589);  motor  spirit, 
£46,288  (£38,513) ;  empty  bags,  £32,937  (£41,- 
150);  iron  and  .-^teel  manufactures,  £31,876 
(£30,246) ;  leather  footwear,  £31  273  (£40,399) ; 
socks  and  stockings,  £3,339  (£8.280) ;  kero- 
sene, £27,678  (£15.946) ;  medicine  and  drugs, 
£23.233  (£28,607);  electrical  appliances,  £22,- 
541  (£13,096) ;  paper,  £22,394  (£38,476)  ;  wool 
and  woollen  manufactures,  £20,509  (£30,676) ; 
sugar  machinery,  £19;066  (£35  242);  paints 
and  colours,  £15,427  (£12,538);  chemicals, 
£14,434  (£18,196)  ;  fuel  oils,  £13,470  (£7,584)  ; 
cement,  £13,408  (£17,165);  potash,  £13,050 
(£49.882);  lubricating  oil.  £12,106  (£9,837); 
fuel-oil  residue,  £9,352  (£6,107);  hardware, 
£9,158  (£12,926) ;  perfumeiy  and  cosmetics, 
£8,925  (£11019);  motor-car  parts,  £8,760 
(£16,926);  wood  manufactures.  £7,743  (£12,- 
479) ;  glass  bottles,  £7,180  (£4.896) ;  sulphate 
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of  ammonia,  £6,750  (£98,623);  cordage,  £6,530 
(£4.085);  leather,  £6,429  (£4.420);  hats  and 
caps,  £5,909  (£6,427). 

RAW  AND  SEMI-MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS 

Following  were  the  main  imports  of 
raw  and  semi-manufactuTed  products: 

Copra,  £65  190  (£16,978  in  1941);  shooks 
and  staves.  £35,562  (£44,252);  pitch  pine, 
£30,362  (£3.889) ;  coal  and  coke,  £16,697 
(£4.932) ;  crude  oil,  £14,971  (£7,884) ;  Douglas 


fir,  £14.005  (£19,042) ;  firewood,  £12.950  (£16,- 
897) ;  white  pine,  spruce,  etc.,  £12  304  (£28,- 
450);  charcoal,  £11,372  (£12,876). 

DIRECTION  OF  TRADE 

Despite  a  general  reduction  in  im- 
ports from  Canada,  the  Dominion  re- 
tained her  position  as  the  main  source 
of  supply  for  Barbados,  as  shown  in 
the  table  of  imports  by  countries. 


Barbados  Imports  by  Countries 


Inc.  (  +  )  or 

Dee.  (-) 

1942 

1941 

Per  Cent 

Total   

£2,003,237 

■100 

£2,299.564 

100 

578,426 

28.9 

912,334 

39.7 

-10.8 

United  Kingdom   

445,653 

22.3 

554.746 

24.2 

-1.9 

Other  Empire  countries  .  .  . 

352,717 

17.6 

487,052 

21.2 

-3.6 

United  States   

246.914 

12.3 

131,762 

5.7 

-[-G.6 

Other  foreign  countries  .  . . 

355,401 

17.7 

182,868 

7.9 

+  9.8 

The  two  main  factors  contributing 
to  the  reduction  in  imports  from  Can- 
ada in  l!942  were  the  outright  reduc- 
tion in  cargo  space,  which  necessitated 
a  restriction  of  imports  to  essential  re- 
quirements only,  and  '  an  increasing 
shortage  of  supplies  in  Canada. 

Another,  although  less  important 
factor,  was  the  necessity  of  moving  a 
large  part  of  cargoes  from  Canada 
through  the  United  States  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  ports,  with  a  resulting  increase  in 
the  cost  of  Canadian  products  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  items  from  other 
sources  and  increased  difficulty  in  for- 
warding shipm'cnts  by  rail  to  those 
ports  in  time  to  make  suitable  steamer 
connections. 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 

Aside  from  cigarettes,  imported  to 
the  value  of  £13,182  as  compared  with 
£21,500  in  1941,  foodstuffs  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  were  of 
minor  importance.  The  main  imports 
were  manufactured  goods,  of  which  the 
principal  items  were  as  follows: 

Boots,  shoes  and  slippers,  £9,985  (£16,113) ; 
cement,  £8.573  (£12,611) :  chemicals  n.o.p., 
£8,024  (£6,908) ;  china  and  earthenware.  £3,086 
(£5,480) ;  coal,  £5,325  (£3,183) ;  cotton  piece- 
goods,  £45,691  (£49,403) ;  art  silk  piece-goods, 
£36,738  (£25,984) ;  cotton  manufactures  n.o.p., 
£94,986  (£75.633)  ;  electrical  apparatus,  £16,- 
280  (£8,071);  hardware,  £7,541  (£13,859);  hats 


and  bonnets  £3.582  (£4.755) ;  implements  and 
tools.  £2.128  (£3.437)  ;  machinery,  all  kinds, 
£20.614  (£36,895) ;  medicine  and  drugs  £10.608 
(£10,540) ;  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  £14,- 
215  (£11,662);  paints  and  colours,  £12.812 
(£8.964)  ;  paper.  £5,345  (£9.705) ;  perfumery, 
£4,014  (£5.551)  ;  motor-car  parts.  £3.191  (£6,- 
487) ;  tires  and  tubes,  £3,058  (£6.959)  ;  wool 
and  woollen  manufactures.  £19.121  (£29,617). 

There  was  a  decrease  in  nearly  all 
imports  with  the  exception  of  artificial 
silk  piece-goods,  cotton  manufactures, 
electrical  apparatus,  certain  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  and  paints  and 
colours. 

Imports  from  the  United  States 

On  account  of  the  sharp  increase  in 
the  value  of  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1942,  an  examination  of  the 
m.ain  products  supplied  is  of  interest. 
As  shown  in  the  following  summary, 
oilmeal,  cornmeal,  flour,  cotton  piece- 
goods,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  and 
pitch  pine  were  the  main  items  showing 
increased  value: 

Foudstnijs.—0\\me3.\  and  oilcake,  £23,882 
(£311  in  1941);  flour,  £16,058  (nil);  cornmeal, 
£21,191  (£3,771). 

Mamtfacturcd  and  &cmi-vianujac  lured 
Products.— Cement,  £2.181  (nil  in  1941); 
coal  £11.322  (£1.749);  cotton  piece-goods, 
£29.890  (nil);  hardware.  £4,657  (£1,118);  pot- 
ash. £13.050  (£49,882) ;  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures. £14.057  (£6  577);  lubricating  oil, 
£10.498  (£8,421)  ;  motor-car  parts,  £3,272 
(£5.809) ;  pitch  pine.  £30.362  (£3  889) ;  shooks 
and  staves,  £6,924  (£16,112);  wood  manu- 
factures, n.o.p.,  £3,088  (£2.386). 
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Imports, from  Other  Countries 

The  main  imports  from  other  coun- 
tries, exclusive  of  Canada,  in  1942 
were  as  follows: 

Arqcnima.— Salted  beef,  £33.158  (£14,750  in 
1941);  butter,  £32.057  (£9.257);  salted  pork. 
£22.019  (£2,0S6) ;  canned  meat,  £27,137  (£12,- 
937) ;  bran  and  pollard.  £6  121  (£5.428) ;  oil- 
cake and  oilmeal.  £11.442  (£29.457);  edible 
oil,  £22,249  (£6.000)  ;  corn,  £20,009  (£11  837)  ; 
onions.  £9.658  (£2,605);  cornmeal,  £17737 
(£10,927) ;  common  soap,  £50.661 ;  bacon  and 
hams,  £7,438  (£14  654). 

Australia.— Butter,  £7,355  (£717). 

Brazil— Oilcake  and  oilmeal,  £8,852  (£305). 

Newfoundland. — Dried  salted  and  smoked 
fish,  £20,871  (£29.182). 

Bags.  £24,427  (£40,822). 

Imports  from  Canada 

Dropping  from  the  record  value  of 
£912,334  in  1941,  imports  from  Canada 
in  1942  were  valued  at  only  £578,426, 
vv'hich  was  also  slightlv  below  the  1940 
figure  of  £582,146. 

Decreases  in  foodstuff  imports  cov- 
ered a  wide  range  of  items,  including 
be^r,  butter,  cheese,  oats,  cornmeal, 
dried  beans  and  peas,  lard  and  lard 
substitutes,  condensed  milk,  and  pota- 
toes. There  were,  however,  increases 
in  the  values  of  imports  of  dried  fish, 
pickled  pork,  tobacco,  and  bran  and 
pollards. 

In  manufactured  goods  the  decreases 
were  mainly  in  hosiery,  rubber  goods, 
chemicals,  drugs  and  medicines,  iron 
and  steel  manufactures,  and  wrapping 
paper,  while  increases  were  recorded 
for  bags,  soap,  and  especially  leather 
boots  and  shoes. 

Details  of  Imports 

Following  are  details  of  imports  of 
interest  to  Canadian  shippers  for  items 
the  imports  of  which  from  Canada 
were  valued  at  £1,000  or  more,  com- 
parative values  for  1941  being  shown 
within  parentheses : 

FOODSTUFFS 

Baking  Powder.— TotoX,  £2,574  (£3,090): 
United  States.  £785;  Canada,  £1,789  (£2,813). 

Beer  and  Ale  in  Bottles. — Total,  11,847  gal.. 
£2,962  (86,547  gal.,  £17,309):  United  King- 
dom, £1,382;  Canada,  6,276  gal.,  £1,569 
(£9,685). 


Butter.— Tot-d.1,  765,974  lb.,  £49,788  (580,708 
lb.,  £36.294):  Brazil.  £3,598;  Argentina,  £32,- 
057;  New  Zealand.  £2,541;  Australia,  £7,355; 
Canada,  £4  230  (£6,445). 

Bran  and  Pollards.— Total,  1997,300  lb., 
£13,982  (4,675,544  lb.,  £18,702):  Brazil,  £2,657; 
Argentina,  £6,121;  Canada,  743,400  lb.,  £5,204 
(£1,490). 

Cattle   and  Animal  Foods  n.o.p. — Total, 

I.  275,496  lb.,  £6,377  (1,696,021  lb..  £5.936): 
United  States.  £1,549;  Canada,  900  237  lb., 
£4,501  (£4,838). 

Cheese.— TotSil,  62,651  lb.,  £4,699  (112  534 
lb.,  £12,113):  Canada,  60,085  lb.,  £4  506 
(£6,957). 

Prepared  Cocoa.— Total,  87,946  lb.,  £8794 
(161,500  lb.,  £12,113):  Canada,  85,157  lb., 
£8  516  (£9,322). 

Canned  Fish.— Total  £14,232  (£13,532): 
Canada,  14.230  (£13,246). 

Fish,  Dried,  Salted  and  Smoked. — Total, 

II,  619  quintals,  £34,857  (18,297  quintals,  £36,- 
594):  Newfoundland,  £20,871;  Canada,  4,662 
quintals.  £13,986  (£7,412). 

0«/s.— Total,  2320,121  lb.,  £13,921  (4,532.- 
732  lb.,  £22.663):  Canada,  2,320,121  lb., 
£13.921  (£22,554). 

Wheaten  Flour.— Total  87,525  bags,  £119,- 
253  (97.213  bags,  £111,794):  United  States, 
£16,058;  Canada.  75,731  bags,  £103,184  (£111,- 
794). 

Maize  or  Cornmeal. — Total,  26,792  bags, 
£40.188  (28.032  bags.  £40,188):  Argentina, 
£17,737;  United  States,  £21,191;  Canada,  840 
bags,  £1,260  (£17  523). 

Dried  Peas  and  Beans.— Total,  357,479  lb., 
£4,467  (1,633,713  lb.,  £16,337):  Chile,  £1,552; 
Canada,  £131,568  lb.,  £1,644  (£3,258). 

Farinaceous  Preparations  n.o.p. — Total, 
£4,498  (£7,263):  Canada,. £3,744  (£5,421). 

Lard  and  Lard  Substitutes.— Total,  531,242 
lb.,  £21,249  (550,001  lb.,  £16  449):  Argentina, 
£5.847;  Jamaica.  £12,731;  Canada,  66,788  lb., 
£2.671  (£12.409). 

Pork,  Salted.— Total,  2,767,274  lb.,  £89,936 
(2,465,745  lb.,  £49,315):  Argentina,  £22,019; 
Canada,  2.089,760  lb.,  £67,917  (£47,229). 

Milk  Condensed  or  Otherwise  Preserved 
(not  less  than  8  per  cent  Butterjo.t) . — Total, 
519,630  lb.,  £18.187  (855,143  lb.,  £23,513): 
Canada,  518,688  lb.,  £18,154  (£23,423). 

Provisions,  Unenumerated. — Total,  £6.258 
(£9,202):  United  Kingdom,  £1,406;  United 
States,  £1,199;  Canada,  £3,611  (£4,557). 

Unmanufactured  Leaf  Tobacco. — Total, 
164.853  lb.,  £10,129  (171,843  lb.,  £9,795):  Can- 
ada, 164,493  lb.,  £10,129  (£7,739). 

Po^a^oes.— Total,  631,292  lb.,  £5,681  (2,737,- 
552  lb.,  £13,688):  Argentina,  £495;  Canada, 
573,394  lb.,  £5,161  (£13,492). 

RAW  MATERIALS  AND  ARTICLES  MAINLY 
UNMANUFACTURED 

Douglas  Fir,  Undressed. — Total,  456,739  ft., 
£8,221  (955,927  ft..  £9,560) :  Canada,  456,739 
ft.,  £8,221  (955,927  ft.,  £9,560). 
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Douglas  Fir,  Dressed.— TotSil,  321,354  ft., 
£5.784  (948,176  ft.,  £9,482) :  all  from  Canada 
(£9,482). 

Other  Kinds,  Undressed,  not  including 
Pitch  Pine  or  Hardwoods.— Tot9i\,  878,886  ft., 
£12  304  (2.574,859  ft.,  £28.323):  Trinidad, 
£392;  Canada,  845,570  ft.,  £11,838  (£27,674). 

;S/im(7/t's.— Total  number,  2.503,700,  £2,755 
(8,179.008,  £8.587):  Canada,  2.484,500,  £2,733 
(£8,518). 

Shooks  and  Staves.— TotSil  £35,562  (£44,- 
252):  United  States,  £6.924;  Canada,  £28,638 
(£28,240) . 

MANUFACTURED  PRODUCTS 

Socks  and  Stockings. — Total,  53.432  pr., 
£3,239  (191.050  pr.,  £8,280) :  United  Kingdom, 
£575;  Canada,  44,251  pr.,  £2,662  (£5,021). 

Apparel,  Other  Kinds.— Total,  £24,680  (£32,- 
254):  United  Kingdom.  £5,065;  British 
Guiana,  £2.636;  United  States,  £2,221;  Can- 
ada, £12,409  (£14,213). 

Ba.gs  and  Sacks. — Total  number,  658,753, 
£32,937  (1,003,700,  £41,150):  India,  £24,427; 
Canada,  170,203,  £8,510  (£328). 

Corc/a^e.— Total,  93.284  lb.,  £6,530  (116,729 
lb.,  £4  085):  United  Kingdom,  £1,057;  North- 
ern Ireland,  £105;  Argentina,  £3,310;  Canada, 
£2,058  (£1.561). 

Cotton  Piece-goods,  First  Cost  not  exceed- 
ing Is.  per  Farrf.— Total,  1,625.539  sq.  yd., 
£74,893  (2,273,624  sq.  yd..  £79,076):  Brazil, 
£1,164;  Hong  Kong,  £2,012;  United  States, 
£13,572;  United  Kingdom,  £26',442;  Canada, 
701,651  sq.  yd.,  £31,703  (£33,380). 

Cotton  Piece-goods,  First  Cost  exceeding 
Is.  per  Fard.— Total,  443,822  sq.  yd.,  £39,311 
(166,316  sq.  yd..  £12,965):  United  Kingdom, 
£19,249;  United  States,  £16,318;  Canada,  30,- 
959  sq.  yd.,  £2,874  (£3  929). 

Other  Cotton  Manufactures,  except  Ap- 
parel—ToIrI,  £98,537  (£82,936):  United 
Kingdom,  £94,986;  Canada,  £3,195  (£6,742). 

Artificial  Silk  Piece-goods,  First  Cost  not 
exceeding  Is.  per  Yard. — Total,  490,288  sq.  yr., 
£21.356  (482,002  sq.  yd.,  £19,634):  United 
Kingdom,  £19,878;  Canada,  17,616  sq.  yd., 
£1,470  (£3,472). 

Artificial  Silk  Piece-goods,  First  Cost  ex- 
ceeding Is.  per  Yard. — ^Total,  357  807  sq.  yd., 
£41,259  (382,915  sq.  yd.,  £31,110):  United 
Kingdom.  £16,860;  United  States,  £7,662; 
Canada,  £15,012  (£17,337). 

Wool  and  Woollen  Manufactures. — Total, 
£20,509  (£30,676):  United  Kingdom,  £19,121; 
Canada,  £1,215  (£1,037). 

Cutlery.— Total,  £3,451  (£2,775):  Canada, 
£3.099  (£1,432). 

Electrical  Appliances,  Other  than  Radios. — 
Total,  £22,541  (£13,096):  United  Kingdom, 
£15.061;  United  States,  £1,309;  Canada,  £6,171 
(£5,834). 

Metal  Refrigerators.— Total,  £1,408  (£2,- 
137):  Canada,  £1,404  (£1,860). 

Machinery  and  Apparatus,  Other  Kinds. — 
Total,   £5,880    (£6,950):    United  Kingdom, 


£2,816;  United  States,  £471;  Canada.  £2,586 
(£791). 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufactures  n.o.p. — Total, 
£26,502  (£18.133):  United  Kingdom,  £10,368; 
United  States.  £13.717;  Canada,  £2,409 
(£12,404). 

Sewing  Machines.— Total,  £1,183  (£5,390): 
Canada,  £1,002  (£3,460). 

Parts  for  Motor-cars,  Trucks  and  Vans. — 
Total,  £8,760  (£18,044):  United  Kingdom, 
£3,191;  United  States,  £3,272;  Canada.  £2,297 
(£5,748). 

Bags,  Trunks  and  Valises.— Total,  £3,802 
(£3,335):  United  Kingdom,  £676;  Canada, 
£3,074  (£2,101). 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Slippers,  wholly  or  partly 
of  Rubber.— Total  12  881  prs.,  £2,219  (175,130 
prs..  £18,183):  Canada,  12,121  prs.,  £2,144 
(£8,503). 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Slippers,  Other  Kinds. — 
Total,  64,013  prs.,  £31,273  (99,993  prs..  £40,- 
399):  United  Kingdom,  £9,985;  Canada,  41,- 
850  prs.,  £21,191  (£23,501). 

Cement.— Total  13,408  bbl..  £13.408  (18.069 
bbl.,  £17.165):  United  Kingdom,  £8,573; 
United  States,  £2.181;  Canada,  2,654  bbl.. 
£2.654  (£4,554). 

Sulphuric  Acid.— Total,  78  115  lb.,  £2,603 
(289.573  lb.,  £7,239):  United  Kingdom,  £597; 
Canada,  59,895  lb.,  £1,996  (£6,832). 

Chemicals  ?2.o.p.— Total,  £11,678  (£10,825): 
IJnited  Kingdom,  £8,024;  United  States,  £883; 
Canada,  £1,571  (£1,997). 

Gte  Bottles.— Total  -£7.180  (£4,896): 
United  Kingdom,  £1,722;  Canada,  £3,839 
(£3,647). 

Hard  Haberdashery  .—Total,  £3,785  (£3.- 
669)  :  United  Kingdom,  £681 ;  United  States, 
£571;  Canada,  £2,533  (£1,917). 

Hats  and  Bonnets.— Total  £5,909  (£6,427) : 
United  Kingdom,  £3,582;  Canada,  £2,193 
(£700). 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — Total,  450  tons, 
£6,750  (6,732  tons,  £98,623) :  Canada,  450  tons, 
£6,750  (£98,623). 

Drugs  and  Medicines.— Total  £23,233  (£28,- 
607):  United  Kingdom,  £10.608;  United 
States,  £2,737;  Canada.  £9,754  (£16,032). 

Paints  and  Colours.— Total  308,539  lb., 
£15,427  (501,534  lb.,  £12,538):  United  King- 
dom. £12,812;  Canada,  51,088  lb.,  £2,554 
(£3.497). 

Printing  Paper.— Total  £5,679  (£5,078): 
Canada,  £5.306  (£4,483). 

Writing  Paper.— Total,  £2,292  (£2,783): 
Canada,  £1,403  (£1,485). 

Wro,nping  Paper.— Total  £4,441  (£17.761): 
United  States.  £314;  Canada,  £4,072  (£17,211). 

Paper  Manufactures  n.o.p.— Total,  £9.579 
(£12,718) :  United  Kingdom,  £4.071 ;  United 
States,  £1,046;  Canada,  £4,253  (£5,114). 

Perfumery,  Cosmetics,  and  Toilet  Requi- 
sites.—Total  £8,925  (£11,019):  United  Kmg- 
dom.  £4,014;  United  States,  £2,436;  Canada, 
£2,314  (£4,962). 
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Fancy  Soap.— Total.  £3,573  (£4,793) :  Can- 
ada, £3,324  (£2,691). 

Common  Soap.— 2,810,073  lb..  £56,201  (1,- 
385.749  lb..  £15  589):  South  Africa.  £3.923; 
Argentina,  £50.661;  Canada.  62.822  lb..  £1.256 
(18,871  lb.,  £212). 

Wood  and  Timber  Manujajctvres,  n.o.p. — 
Total,  £5.913  (£9.366)  :  United  Kingdom, 
£1  583) ;  United  States,  £3.0SS;  Canada,  £1,191 
(£4,305). 

Manufactured  Goods,  n.o.p.— Total,  £22,421 
(£15,850):  United  Kingdom,  £6.240;  United 
States,  £1.882;  Canada,  £13,990  (£7,605). 

The  following  are  total  values  of  im- 
ports in  which  supplies  from  Canada, 
indicated  in  parentheses,  were  less  than 
£1,000  in  value: 

Pickled  trout  and  salmon,  £2,500  (£195); 
pickled  fish,  other  than  trout  and  salmon. 
£1.611  (£666);  corn,  £22.659  (£132);  bacon 
and  ham,  £8.007  (£201);  salted  beef,  £34,370 
(£168) ;    pickles,    sauces    and  condiments, 


£1,186  (£109) ;  canned  meats,  £27,344  (£204) ; 
tea,  £4,886  (£244) ;  canned  vegetables,  £93 
(£56);  onions.  £9,990  (£42);  plants,  seeds 
and  bulbs.  £913  (£165) ;  twines,  £2,559  (£476) ; 
metal  hollow-ware,  £1,506  (£133):  hardware 
n.o.p.,  £9.158  (£871)  :  implements  and  tools, 
n.o.p..  £1.315  (£429)  :  printing  machinery. 
£608  (£462)  :  machinery  for  sugar,  £19,066 
(£684) ;  nails  and  rivets,  £2,063  (£892) ;  type- 
writers and  parts.  £639  (£464) ;  china,  porce- 
lain and  earthenware,  £3,846  (£681) ;  lamps, 
chimneys,  and  table  glassware,  £3,663  (£176) ; 
rubber  tires  and  tubes,  £1.950  (£694);  other 
india  rubber  and  gutta  percha  manufactures, 
£1.350  (£315) ;  leather,  dressed  and  undressed, 
£6.429  (£555) ;  saddlery  and  harness,  £835, 
(£302);  oilcloth  and  linoleum,  £1,210  (£174); 
lubricating  oils,  £12,106  (£305) ;  paint  oil, 
£749  (£587)  ;  polishes  and  varnishes,  £784 
(£394)  ;  stationery,  other  than  paper.  £2,532 
(£635);  toys  and  games,  £702  (£161);  um- 
brellas and  parasols,  £504  (£180) ;  wooden 
furniture,  £1,209  (£487);  spars  and  sweeps, 
£621  (£489). 


AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 


Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne, 
cabled  on  August  17  regarding  the 
wheat  and  flour  situation  in  Australia 
as  follows: 

Australian  wheat  stocks  at  August  1 
totalled  144.000,000  bushels.  The  rate 
of  export  of  w^ieat  and  flour  remains 
unchanged.  Flour  mills  are  working 
at  a  little  over  90  per  cent  of  capacity. 
Consumption  of  offals  and  wheat  for 
stock  foods  is  steadily  increasing,  due 
to  drought  conditions  and  to  increased 


agricultural  production.  Figures  are 
not  available  yet  as  to  acreage  sown  to 
wheat,  but  it  probably  will  be  a  little 
under  last  season's  acreage  which  was 
8.300,000,  and  an  unofficial  estimate  of 
the  yield  is  75,000,000  bushels  as  com- 
pared with  107,500,000  bushels  last 
season.  Good  rains  are  very  badly 
needed  in  the  northern  districts  of 
Victoria  and  the  southwestern  part  of 
New  South  Wales.  There  has  been 
average  rainfall  in  other  parts  of 
Australia. 


PAPER  MAKING  MATERIALS  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 
II.  Use  of  New  Materials 


Regarding  the  possibilities  of  expan- 
sion of  the  existing  industries  and  the 
utilization  of  new  materials  occurring 
in  the  Empire,  there  is  every  likelihood 
to  expect. that  Scandinavia,  where  effi- 
cient re-afforestation  schemes  ensure 
the  equilibrium  between  cutting  and 
reproduction,  will  be  able  to  continue 
more  or  less  indefinitely  the  present 
rate  of  supply  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Canadian  industry  is,  however, 
capable  of  further  expansion. 

Although  shortage  of  paper-making 
materials  is  a  fear  that  perennially 
seizes  the  paper  world,  no  real  grounds 


for  such  an  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
near  future  have  been  established. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  sound  policy  to  be 
prepared,  and  the  possibilities  of  new 
and  alternative  materials  for  consump- 
tion in  the  United  Kingdom  should  be 
considered,  on  economic  and  political 
grounds. 

Whether  or  not  the  profitable  mar- 
keting of  a  new  material  in  the  United 
Kingdom  can  be  accomplished,  there  is, 
as  already  stated,  a  clear  road  for  de- 
velopment in  overseas  countries  which 
are  placed  at  a  long  haul  from  Scan- 
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dinavia  or  North  America,  or  the  paper 
factories  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

We  can  therefore  decide  that  the 
utilization  of  new  materials  for  pulp 
making  should  be  considered  through- 
out the  Empire  in  the  first  place  for 
local  use,  and,  secondly,  where  condi- 
tions are  favourable,  for  export  to  a 
suitable  market. 

In  India,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
and  New  Zealand  the  local  demand  for 
paper  and  paper  board  is  large  enough 
to  maintain  a  home  industry,  but  in  the 
Colonies  generally  production  of  pulp 
for  export  is  the  only  possibility. 

There  are  many  factors  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  considering  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  paper  pulp  industry, 
and  these  should  receive  the  closest  ex- 
amination before  a  decision  is  made. 
Any  material  to  be  of  value  for  pulp 
making  must  be  available  in  large 
quantities. 

A  pulp  mill,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
conveniently  situated  in  regard  to  the 
availability  of  supplies  of  chemicals 
and  of  fuel  or  electric  power  and,  par- 
ticularly, a  .good  water  supply  must  be 
available,  since  water  in  large  quantity 
is  essential  in  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cess. 

Export  of  the  rav;  material  itself, 
although  possible,  would  probably  be 
ruled  out  by  high  freight,  unless  a  con- 
suming country  were  situated  close  at 
hand. 

The  new  materials  to  be  considered 
for  utilization  fall  into  three  groups: 
(1)  woods;  (2)  bamboos,  grasses  and 
reeds;  (3)  miscellaneous  materials. 

Woods  " 

With  regard  to  wood,  wherever  for- 
ests of  soft  wood,  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  of  suitable  positions  occur,  the 
establishment  of  a  wood  pulp  industry 
presents  no  problem.  Apart  from  North 
America,  the  British  Empire  forests 
contain  no  area  of  natural  soft  wood 
sufficiently  large  to  support  a  pulping 
industry.  But  there  are  stands  of  hard 
wood  trees  and  of  resinous  trees  in 
Empire  Countries  extensive  enough  for 
commercial  development,  and  to  these 
materials  attention  of  late  years  has 


been  directed,  not  only  in  the  lands  of 
the  Empire,  but  in  the  United  States, 
and  Germany  in  particular. 

SOFT  VERSUS  HARD  WOODS 

The  hard  woods,  poplar  and  aspen, 
have  been  used  in  the  United  States  for 
many  years  to  a  small  extent,  providing 
pulp  of  inferior  strength,  made  by  the 
soda  process,  which  has  been  employed 
as  a  filler  and  for  its  property  of  im- 
parting opacity  and  bulkiness  to  the 
paper.  AVhereas  the  fibre  length  of 
soft  woods  is  about  3  mm.,  that  of  hard 
wood  fibres  is  only  half  that  figure. 

Another  disadvantage  attending  hard 
woods  is  the  fact  that,  while  the  coni- 
fers may  occur  in  relatively  pure 
stands,  that  is  to  say,  large  areas  of  the 
forest  are  almost  entirely  spruce  or 
balsam  fir,  the  hard  woods,  broad- 
leafed  deciduous  trees,  generally  occur 
in  very  mixed  forests,  and  in  consider- 
ing their  utilization  the  number  of  the 
kind  concerned,  per  acre  of  forest,  and 
the  trouble  of  removal,  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

MIXED  FORESTS 

When  we  remember  that  tropical 
forests  may  contain  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  different  kinds  of  trees  to  the 
acre,  the  purity  of  the  stand  when 
considering  mixed  forests  is  a  very 
important  factor.  Large  areas,  entail- 
ing ever-increasing  haulage  distances, 
might  be  required  to  provide  the  ton- 
nage necessary  for  the  economic  run- 
ning of  the  mill,  and  might  render  the 
cost  of  collection  prohibitive. 

Another  advantage  which  spruce 
possesses  is  the  uniform  character  of 
the  wood  throughout  the  trunk  and  of 
the  spring  and  summer  growths,  a 
property  shared  also  by  balsam  fir  and 
the  two  Canadian  hemlocks,  while  in 
the  broad-leafed  trees  the  material 
from  different  situations  in  the  trunk 
varies  in  density  and  character  from 
the  paper-making  point  of  view,  and 
some  of  the  pines  show  seasonal  varia- 
tion. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  R.\W  MATERIAL 

The  pulp  manufacturer  requires  a 
supply  of  uniform  raw  material  be- 
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cause  the  digestion  process  which  he 
employs  will  be  worked  out  in  detail 
to  suit  a  given  material.  If  the  material 
varies  beyond  certain  limits,  which  are 
fairly  narrow,  the  digestion  conditions 
may  be  insufficient  or  too  drastic,  giv- 
ing defective  pulp  on  the  one  hand  or 
loss  of  yield  and  waste  on  the  other. 
It  is,  therefore,  seldom  found  that 
the  wood  from  different  trees  can  be 
cooked  together,  and  the  question  of 
separating  the  kinds  in  felling,  trans- 
port, and  treatment  at  the  mill  will 
have  to  be  considered. 

Progress  with  Hard  and  Resinous  Woods 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  em- 
ployment of  hard  woods  and  resinous 
woods  for  paper  production.  In 
America,  where  hard  wood  species 
dominate  the  forests  of  the  South,  New 
England  and  the  Lake  States,  birch, 
beech,  maple,  chestnut,  cottonwood  and 
gum,  have  in  recent  years  been  used 
in  addition  to  aspen  and  poplar.  In 
Germany  the  use  of  beech  has  been 
developed,  more  especially  for  rayon 
and  staple  fibre  industries. 

The  relatively  low  cost  of  hard 
woods,  on  account  of  their  higher  den- 
sity, makes  their  use  attractive,  and  in 
the  case  of  mechanical  pulp  this  offsets 
the  greater  power  consumption  on 
grinding. 

The  utilization  of  pine  wood,  of 
which  the  world  contains  large  forests, 
has  appealed  for  notice, and  the  problem 
here  is  to  overcome  the  objectionable 
content  of  resin.  For  this  purpose  the 
soda  or  sulphate  processes  with  their 
alkaline  action  have  been  necessary, 
kraft  pulps  being  produced.  In  recent 
years  the  sulphite  process  has  been 
modi^ed  in  its  application  to  Jack  pine, 
and  this  resinous  wood  is  now  employed 
for  sulphite  pulp  in  America  and  Can- 
ada, so  far  on  a  small  scale. 

These  resinous  pine  woods  have  also 
been  used  in  making  mechanical  pulp, 
but  so  far  only  on  a  limited  scale 
commercially. 

Although  Canada  is  a  land  of  plenty 
in  respect  of  spruce  forests,  neverthe- 
less there  are  vast  forests  of  birch  and 
maple  in  Eastern  Canada,  and  hard 


wood  utilization  is  therefore  of  interest 
to  the  Dominion,  if  not  to-day,  perhaps 
to-morrow. 

IMPORTANCE  TO  EMPIRE  COUNTRIES 

These  recent  advances  in  the  produc- 
tion of  pulp  from  hard  woods  and 
resinous  woods  is  of  great  moment  to 
Empire  countries  which  have  no  soft 
wood  forests  of  exploitable  dimensions. 

AUSTRALIA 

In  Australia  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  commercial  production  of 
mechanical  pulp  from  a  hard  wood,  a 
eucalyptus  tree,  has  been  achieved,  and 
eucalyptus  and  Pinus  insignis  pulped  by 
an  alkaline  process. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

In  New  Zealand  Pinus  insignis  is 
being  used  for  the  production  of 
mechanical  pulp,  and  is  to  be  used  for 
sulphite  pulp,  but  New  Zealand  has 
other  woods  which  have  been  shown 
to  be  suitable  for  paper  making.  Some 
fifteen  different  home-grown  woods 
were  investigated  in  the  years  follow- 
ing the  last  War,  the  question  of  the 
utilization  of  waste  wood  from  the 
timber  industry  being  concerned.  Part 
of  this  work  was  carried  out  at  the 
Imperial  Institute,  the  following  eight 
timbers  being  examined — four  species 
of  Fagus  (Beech),  Pinus  laricio  and 
Pinus  radiata,  Weinmannia  racemosa 
and Beilschmiedia  taiua;  all  these  woods 
proved  capable  of  ^delding  paper  pulp 
of  satisfactory  quality.  Work  carried 
nut  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 
Wisconsin,  with  six  New  Zealand 
woods,  showed,  amongst  other  things, 
that  a  high-grade  newsprint  could  be 
made  with  insignis-pine  sulphite  and 
tawa  sulphite  and  groundwood. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

In  South  Africa  thinnings  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  are  available  from  plan- 
tations of  pine  established  primarily 
for  timber  supplies.  Work  at  the  Im- 
perial Institute  and  in  South  Africa 
has  shown  that  Pinus  patula  and  Pinus 
pinaster  are  suitable  for  pulp  produc- 
tion. 

Another  tree.  Eucalyptus  saligna,  has 
been    extensively   planted    in  recent 
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years  in  the  Transvaal  and  Zululand 
for  the  provision  of  mining  timber,  and 
laboratory  trials  have  shown  the  young 
wood  to  yield  a  short-fibred  pulp  of 
satisfactory  quality,  which  might  be 
considered  for  pulp  manufacture.  A 
sound  line  of  development  in  South 
Africa  would  appear  to  be  the  pulping 
of  surplus  plantation  timber,  provided 
the  site  in  the  forest  area  fulfils  the 
requirements  for  a  pulp  mill  and  is 
within  economic  distance  of  the  paper 
mill.  The  radius  of  distribution  of  the 
latter  would  obviously  have  a  profit- 
able limit. 

Use  of  Mixed  Forests 

Another  aspect  of  wood  utilization 
is  presented  by  the  mixed  forests  of 
British  Guiana,  British  Honduras, 
Trinidad,  Nigeria  and  Rhodesia.  A 
great  number  of  woods,  both  hard  and 
soft,  have  been  examined  at  the  Im- 
perial Institute  from  these  forests,  and 
many  of  them  were  found  to  give  pulps 
of  varying  character  suitable  for  paper 
making.  For  such  sources  of  pulp  it 
is  very  important  to  consider  the  mar- 
ket to  which  the  product  will  be  sent, 
and  the  competition  it  will  have  to 
meet. 

An  essential  to  calculating  the  possi- 
bilities of  running  a  pulp  mill  on  the 
produce  of  any  given  forest  area  is  a 
survey  of  that  forest,  which  generally  is 
a  long  and  expensive  piece  of  work,  and 
in  very  few  instances  has  yet  been 
thoroughly  carried  out.  It  is  obviously 
unwise  to  sink  capital  in  the  erection 
of  pulping  mills,  if  it  has  not  been 
definitely  ascertained  that  within  eco- 
nomic transport  distances  the  forest 
contains  sufficient  trees  of  the  kind 
required  to  keep  the  mill  supplied  con- 
tinuously. In  this  connection,  the  possi- 
bilities of  regeneration  must  be  taken 
into  account,  and  the  cycle  of  repro- 
duction and  cutting,  which  may  be 
fifteen,  thirty  or  sixty  years,  worked 
out. 

Wood  Is  Most  Economic  Material 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
that  the  setting  up  of  a  pulp  mill,  with 
the  large  amount  of  capital  required, 
needs  very  careful  calculation  and  fore- 


thought, and  although  the  raw  material 
may  be  excellent  for  paper  making, 
many  other  conditions  must  be  fulfilled 
before  the  enterprise  has  a  chance  of 
success.  Nevertheless,  of  all  the  ma- 
terials capable  of  yielding  paper  pulp, 
wood  is  the  most  economic  one  for  the 
bulk  of  the  requirements,  since  per 
acre  it  yields  the  greatest  weight  of 
pulp. 

There  is  no  likelihood  in  the  near 
future  of  supplies  of  pulp  from  these 
Colonial  sources  successfully  competing 
on  the  United  Kingdom  market  with 
the  Scandinavian  products,  and  the 
production  of  pulp  for  other  markets  is 
problematical. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  already  stated, 
the  line  of  development  for  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa,  in  pro- 
ducing paper  pulp  from  home-grown 
trees  to  supply  the  local  paper  and 
hoard  requirements,  has  encouraging 
I)rospects. 

Baml>oos,  Grasses  and  Reeds 

India,  as  we  have  seen,  has  led  the 
way  in  using  bamboo  on  a  commercial 
scale,  and  her  pulp  indfustry  based  on 
this  raw  material  is  well  established, 
thanks  to  the  work  of  Raitt  in  demon- 
strating how  bamboos  could  be  profit- 
ably converted  by  a  fractional  digestion 
method  to  good  quality  pulp.  At  the 
Imperial  Institute  bamboos  from  East 
Africa,  the  West  Indies,  Malaya  and 
other  places  have  been  investigated 
and  shown  to  be  technically  suitable 
for  pulp  production. 

In  Trinidad  a  small  mill  was  estab- 
lished, running  on  local  bamboos,  and 
has  operated  intermittently. 

Bamboos 

Bamboos  constitute  an  attractive 
source  of  pap^r  pulp  which  is  suitable 
for  high-class  book  and  writing  papers, 
and  for  mixing  with  other  types  of 
pulp.  Recently  it  has  been  shown  in 
India  that  this  material  can  be  em- 
]-)l()yed  for  the  production  of  kraft 
wrapping  papers.  The  establishment 
of  mills  running  on  bamboo  has  to  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  competition  with 
wood  pulp,  and,  apart  from  India, 
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where  they  operate  under  a  tariff  pro- 
tection, such  mills  have  not  come  into 
operation. 

Raitt's  review  of  the  possibilities  of 
producing  pulp  from  the  extensive  re- 
sources of  bamboo  in  Burma  has 
pointed  out  the  prospects  of  that  coun- 
ivy  as  a  source  of  pulp  for  export. 

R.\PID  RATE  OF  GROWTH 

One  feature  of  advantage  in  respect 
of  bamboos  is  their  quick  rate  of 
growth  and  regeneration.  They  can 
be  cut  every  four  years  for  the  pulp 
mill.  This  might  be  given  considera- 
tion w^hen  planning  the  exploitation  of 
a  tropical  forest  for  pulp  production. 
Certain  cut-over  areas  might  be 
brought  into  quick  bearing  again  wdth 
bamboo. 

Grasses   and  Reeds 

Many  of  the  grasses  and  reeds  from 
South  Africa,  Nigeria  and  other  Empire 
countries  have  been  examined  at  the 
Institute  as  paper-making  materials, 
including  Lalang  dmperata  arandina- 
cea) ,  Spanish  Reed  (Arundo  donax) , 
Tambookie  Grass  {Cymhojpogon,  spp.), 
Johnson  Grass  {Sorghum  halepense) , 
Elephant  Grass  [Pennisetum,  purpur- 
eum),  Norfolk  Reeds  {Phragmites 
communis),  and  many  others. 

Many  of  the  grasses  referred  to  are 
capable  of  yielding  pulp  of  satisfactory 
properties  for  use  in  the  paper  and 
board  industry,  but  their  application 
on  a  commercial  scale  is  in  general 
economically  unsound,  except  under 
special  conditions. 

Arunda  donax  is,  how^ever,  employed 
in  Italy  on  a  relatively  small  scale  for 
the  production  of  high  alpha-cellulose 
pulps. 

In  India  sabai  grass  is  used  in  the 
paper-making  industry,  but  the  avail- 
able supplies  were  not  large  enough  to 
support  a  major  expansion  of  the  pulp 
industry,  for  w^hich  purpose  bamboo 
was  chosen. 

YIELDS  PER  ACRE  BELOW  FORESTS 

The  stands  of  these  wild  grasses, 
although  very  often  extensive,  are  sel- 
dom large  enough  to  maintain  a  mill 
in  operation,  since  the  yield  of  material 


per  acre  is  much  less  than  that  of  forest 
trees,  even  taken  over  a  long  period  of 
years.  Thus,  the  areas  of  growth  are 
relatively  large  and  collection  from 
long  distances  is  necessary. 

Further,  the  wild  stands  of  growth 
may  be  mixed.  The  question  of  culti- 
vating a  suitable  grass  on  a  plantation 
scale  arises,  but  apart  from  sabai  grass, 
the  extent  to  which  these  grasses  will 
stand  repeated  cropping  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  ascertained,  and  the 
])rospects  of  such  enterprise  being 
financially  successful  in  competition 
with  the  existing  world  sources  of  pulp 
have  so  far  not  looked  promising. 

The  employment  of  straw,  produced 
as  a  secondary  product  in  the  growing 
of  a  food  crop,  is  a  different  problem. 

USE  OF  STRAW 

During  the  War  the  esparto  industry 
of  Great  Britain  has  been  converted  to 
the  use  of  straw,  and  large  quantities 
of  bleached  paper  have  been  made  from 
this  material.  To  a  lesser  extent,  straw 
has  also  been  employed  for  unbleached 
papers  and  for  board  manufacture. 

Paper-makers  in  this  country  have, 
therefore,  gained  considerable  experi- 
ence in  the  technique  of  handling  and 
processing  straw;  new"  processes  have 
been  developed  and  investigated,  and 
paper-making  engineers  have  gained 
knowledge,  which,  if  the  need  arises, 
should  be  of  the  greatest  value  in 
designing  new  plant  specifically  for 
dealing  with  straw.  There  are,  how- 
ever, technical  limitations  to  the  appli- 
cations of  straw.  In  strength  it  cannot 
equal  chemical  wood  pulps  and  for 
printing  papers  it  is  inferior  to  esparto. 

To  what  extent  the  utilization  of 
straw  by  the  paper  industry  of  the 
United  Kingdom  will  continue  after  the 
w^ar  on  any  important  scale  is  a  con- 
troversial question  on  which  it  is  not 
proposed  to  speculate.  Obviously,  the 
position  will  in  large  measure  depend 
upon  the  country's  post-war  agricul- 
tural and  economic  policy. 

In  the  Dominions,  possibilities  for  the 
utilization  of  straw  also  exist;  and  if 
conditions  are  such  as  to  afford  pros- 
pects of  economic  success  and  favour- 
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able  mill  sites  are  available,  the  experi- 
ence gained  in  the  United  Kingdom 
may  find  successful  application. 

Miscellaneous  Materials 

NETTLES 

Since  the  war  the  possibility  of  em- 
ploying nettles  for  paper-making  has 
received  a  certain  amount  of  publicity. 
It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  such  a  project  could  ever  be  an 
economic  success,  and,  in  fact,  this  ma- 
terial has  not  found  commercial  utili- 
zation. The  yield  per  acre  is  low,  and 
as  distinct  from  straw,  which  is  an 
agricultural  by-product,  the  plant 
would  have  to  be  cultivated  essentially 
for  paper-making.  Furthermore,  al- 
though nettle  stems  contain  a  percent- 
age of  long  bast  fibres,  these  fibres  are 
associated  with  the  very  short  ultimates 
of  the  woody  portion  of  the  stem,  and 
the  difficulty  arises  of  satisfactory 
pulping  a  material  composed  of  two 
dissimilar  fractions.  On  both  technical 
and  economic  grounds  it  is,  therefore, 
not  to  be  anticipated  that  this  material 
will  become  of  any  importance  to  the 
paper-making  industry. 

PREPARED  FIBRE 

Another  type  of  material,  for  which 
there  is  a  limited  and  relatively  very 
small  demand  for  specialized  purposes, 
is  prepared  fibre.  The  industry  already 
uses  manila  and  hemp  fibre  in  the 
form  of  old  ropes,  and  recently  Yawa 
fibre  has  been  under  consideration. 

Yawa  fibre  is  produced  from  the 
flowering  stalks  of  the  legume  Vigna 
sinensis  var.  textilis  in  Nigeria,  and 
is  used  for  making  fishing  nets. 

Following  initial  experiments  carried 
out  at  the  Imperial  Institute  on  this 

SHIPMENTS 

The  Canadian  representative  of  the 
Imports,  Exports  and  Prices  Board  of 
Jamaica  advises  that  shipping  space  is 
likely  to  be  available  for  all  classes 
of  commodities.  The  Jamaican  au- 
thorities have  requested  all  importers 
to  submit  complete  lists  of  outstanding 
orders.  Canadian  exporters  having 
goods  ready  for  shipment  and  having 


interesting  fibre,  more  elaborate  inves- 
tigations were  organized  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Supply,  and  mill  trials  were  also 
carried  out.  The  general  conclusion 
reached  is  that  Yawa  fibre  is  the  best 
known  substitute  for  true  manila  hemp. 
Paper  obtained  from  Yawa  fibre  can 
equal  manila  in  tearing  and  folding 
strength,  and  approach  it  in  tensile 
strength.  Moreover,  the  yield  is  satis- 
factory and  the  fibre  runs  well  on  the 
machine. 

Unfortunately,  although  technically 
a  very  desirable  material,  Yawa  has 
proved  too  expensive  to  find  applica- 
tion in  the  paper-making  industry. 

INDUSTRIAL  WASTES 

Attention  has  often  been  paid  at  the 
Imperial  Institute  and  elsewhere  to 
the  value,  for  paper  pulp  production, 
of  industrial  wastes  other  than  those 
arising  from  the  textiles  and  cordage 
industries,  the  use  of  which  is  well 
established.  Such  materials  have  not 
provided  sources  of.  sufficient  quality 
or  in  economic  quantity  to  be  worth 
commercial  development,  except  in  the 
case  of  spent  sugar  cane,  which  has 
been  applied  commercially,  not  for 
paper  pulp  but  for  the  manufacture  of 
its  sister  product — building  board. 


Mexico's  timber  resources 
Estimates  of  Mexico's  standing  tim- 
ber vary  from  53,000,000,000  to  97,- 
000,000,000  board  feet  and  place  the 
area  in  potential  commercial  forests  at 
about  50.000,000  acres.  Generally  the 
forest  cover  is  light.  The  average 
annual  lumber  cut,  as  indicated  by 
available  statistics,  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  billion  board  feet. 

TO  JAMAICA 

received  the  necessary  export  permits 
are  urged  to  apply  for  shipping  space 
without  delay.  Applications  may  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  Drew,  Brown 
Limited,  Jamaican  Government  Repre- 
sentatives, 530  Mountain  Street.  Mon- 
treal, or  to  the  B.W.I.  Shipping 
Division,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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CONTROL  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA 


Regulations  Amended 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No. 
99,  effective  August  19,  1944,  live 
pigeons,  included  in  Group  2  (Animals 
and  Animal  Products),  are  henceforth 
exempted  from  the  requirement  of  an 
export  permit  when  'shipped  from 
Canada. 


Additional  Commodities  Affected 
By  Order  in  Council  P.C.  6024  of 
August  8,  1944,  effective  August  14, 
1944,  books,  other  than  those  con- 
signed to  the  armed  forces,  are  added 
to  the  list  of  commodities  the  exporta- 
tion of  which  is  prohibited  except 
under  permit  issued  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 


TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


Cuba 

abrogation  of  duty-free  entry  of 

certain  foodstuffs 
With  reference  to  the  article  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
2112  (July  22,  1944) ,  page  76,  regarding 
two  Cuban  decrees  providing  for  duty- 
free entry  into  Cuba  of  certain  quan- 
tities of  foodstuffs,  Mr.  J.  L.  Mutter, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Havana,  writes  that  these  two  decrees 
were  abrogated  bv  a  decree  published 
July  21,  1944. 

Colombia 

unlimited  quotas  for  the  importa- 
tion OF  wheat 

Mr.  M.  T.  Stewart,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Bogota,  writes  under 
date  August  8,  1944,  that  the  Colom- 
bian Government  issued  yesterday  a 
Decree  repealing  Article  1  of  Law  42, 
whereby  the  importations  of  wheat 
w^ere  limited  to  16,000.000  kilos. 

Under  the  new  Decree,  the  quota  for 
importation  of  wheat  is  unlimited.  The 
measure  was  adopted  in  view  of  the 
acute  scarcity  of  this  grain  in  the 
country,  which  has  forced  several 
millers  to  close  down.  Future  importa- 


tions will  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  national  consump- 
tion. 

Mexico 

reduction  of  registration  fee 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Canadian  Com- 
mercial Secretary  at  Mexico  City, 
advises  that,  by  a  decree  effective 
August  11,  1944,  the  registration  fee 
on  patent  medicines,  pharmaceutical, 
toilet  and  beauty  products,  foodstuffs, 
and  beverages,  under  Mexican  health 
regulations,  has  been  reduced  from 
200  pesos  to  20  pesos  per  product.  The 
reduced  rate,  which  is  the  fee  charge- 
able on  gO'ods  produced  in  Mexico, 
applies  to  all  countries.  The  decree  also 
extends  the  renewal  period  from  two  to 
five  years.  (Articles  on  the  Mexican 
requirements  for  the  registration  of 
foodstuffs  and  beverages  were  pub- 
lished in  Comw.ercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1940  (April  5,  1941),  page 
426.  and  of  patent  medicines,  pharma- 
ceutical, toilet  and  beauty  preparations 
in  Commerrial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  2057  f.Tulv  3.  1943),  page  18.  Re- 
prints of  these  articles  are  available  on 
."^nplication  to  the  Den^irtment  of 
Trade  and  Commerce.  Ottawa.) 


INDEX  TO  THE  "COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  JOURNAL" 

The  Index  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  the  six  months 
ended  June  30,  1944  (Nos,  2083  to  2108  inclusive),  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer  and  will  be  sent  out  shortly  to  subscribers.  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  and  exporters  are  strongly  advised  to  file  all  numbers 
of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  future  reference  and  to  preserve 
them,  with  the  Index,  in  bound  volumes  or  in  some  other  convenient 
form.  Back  numbers  of  the  Index,  as  well  as  additional  copies,  may  be 
had  free  of  charge  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER 
THE  QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office 
in  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  shows  the  standings  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under  the 
Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  (signed  November  17,  1938)  up  to 
to  July  29,  1944: 

Total  World         Reduction  in  Used  bj'  Canada  to 

Quota  Duty  from  July  29,  1944 

Unit  1930  Tariff  Act       Quantity       Per  Cent 

Whole  milk  Gal.      3,000.000         6^0  3ic.  per  gal.  3,078 

per  calendar 
year 

Cream  Gal.      1,500,000  569io  to  28^100.  553  ... 

per  calendar  per  gal. 

year 

Filleted  fish,  fresh  or  frozen:  cod, 
haddock,  hake,  ix)lIock,  cusk  and 

rosefish  Lb.      18.210,658         2^  to  lie.  per  lb.      15,536,925$  85.3 

per  calendar 
year 

Seed  potatoes  Bu.       1,500,000  75  to  37ic.  1,072,771  71.5 

beginning  per  100  lb. 

Sept.  15,  1943 

White  or  Irish  potatoes,  other  than  574,629  57.4 

seed  potatoes  Bu.       1.000,000  75  to  60c. 

beginning  per  100  lb. 

Sept.  15,  1943        Dec.  1  to  end 
of  Feb.; 
37ic.  Mar.  1  to 
Nov.  30 

Red  cedar  shingles  Sq.      2,153,984  Free  839,472  38.9 

Silver   or   black   foxes,   furs  and 
articles: 

*Foxes  valued   under  $250  each 

and  whole  furs  and  skins.  .No.        100,000  50  to  35%  ad  val.  40,270t  40-2 

beginning 
Dec.   1,  1943 

Tails  Piece         5,000  50  to  35%  ad  val.  2   

beginning 
Dec.  1,  1943 

*  The  duty  on  live  foxes  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  rate  under  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  is  not  affected  by  the  Agreement. 

t  Imports  from  Canada  of  40.270  foxes  valued  at  $250  each  and  whole  furs  and -skins 
are  for  the  period  December  1,  1943,  to  April  30,  1944.  For  the  period  May  1  to  November  30. 
1944,  the  United  States  set  the  quota  allotment  at  59.174  for  all  countries,  and  for  the  period 
May  1  to  July  29,  1944,  imports  totalled  12.588.  However,  there  is  no  indication  in  the  state- 
menit  by  Treasury  Department  as  to  what  proportion  of  these  imports  were  supplied  by  Canada. 

t  This  figure  includes  fish  from  other  countries  as  well  as  Canada.  The  statement  by  the 
Treasury  Department  gives  no  indication  of  the  proportion  of  these  imports  supplied  by  Canada. 


The  Treasury  Department  also  reports  that,  for  the  twelve  months  beginning 
May  29,  1944,  the  following  quantities  of  wheat  and  Avheat  flour  entered,  or 
were  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  under  the  import  quotas 
established  by  the  President's  proclamation  of  May  28,  1941,  as  modified  by 
proclamations  of  April  13,  1942,  and  April  29,  1943.' 


Quotas 


Imports  May  29  to  July  29,  1944 


Canada   

Other  countries 


Wheat 
Bu. 

795,000 
5,000 


Wheat  Flour 
and  other 
Products 

Lb. 
3,815.000 
185,000 


Wheat 

Bu. 
795,000 
Nil 


Wheat  Flour 
and  other 
Products 
Lb. 
11,627 
Nil 
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EXCHANGE  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 

By  L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 


Exchange  for  commercial  require- 
ments in  Brazil  continues  to  be  in 
plentiful  supply  with  exchange  rates 
firm  at  19,63  cruzeiros  selling  and  19,47 
cruzeiros  buying  for  United  States 
dollars,  and  for  Canadian  dollars  17,66 
cruzeiros  selling  and  17,52  cruzeiros 
buying. 

Exchange  has  also  been  available  for 
the  remittance  of  profits  and  dividends, 
and  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 


year  these  remittances  were  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

Brazil  continues  to  operate  on  a  sub- 
stantial favourable  balance  of  trade, 
representing  an  accumulation  of  for- 
eign exchange.  The  government  has 
been  constantly  purchasing  gold,  which 
is  held  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  and  now 
represents  46^  per  cent  gold  backing 
for  the  cruzeiro,  being  a  total  of  some 
$276,000,000.  Trade  balances  are  esti- 
mated to  be  more  than  $150,000,000. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  21,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  August  21,  1944,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  August  14,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Offici 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  I 

August  14 

August  21 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1.1000  ^ 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

Free 

.2764 

.2755 

Brazil  Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

British  Guiana  .  . 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Chile  

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4i 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6016 

.6016 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

U 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 

CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRADE  AND  COIVIMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked 
"  Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

GENERAL 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. — A  summary  of  the  activities 

of  each  of  its  Branches,  including  the  Commercial  Relations  Division;  the  Export  Permit 
Branch;  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service;  Foreign  Tariffs  Division;  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics;  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners;  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection 
Services;  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services;  Publicity;  Exhibition  Commission; 
Steamship  Subsidies;  Precious  Metals  Marking  Inspection;  also  a  Statement  of  Revenue 
and  Expenditure.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. — The  administration  of  the  Canada 
Grain  Act  during  the  calendar  year,  including  reports  of  such  officers  as  the  Registrar, 
Chief  Inspector,  Chief  Weighmaster  and  General  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Elevators,  prepared  in  accordance  with  Section  23  of  the  Act.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services. — A  summary  of  the  work  o£ 
these  services,  with  statistics  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  also  a  statement  showing 
meters,  electrical  energy  generated  for  export,  and  lists  of  companies  registered  under 
the  Electricity  Inspection  Act.    (Price  50  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory. — Details  of  Investigations  carried 
out  in  the  Laboratory  relating  to  qualities  of  Canadian  wheat;  also  investigations  on 
inquiries  to  further  the  sale  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour;  milling  and  baking 
characteristics  of  the  last  crop;  various  forms  of  co-operation  with  universities, 
experimental  farms  and  other  government  Institutions,  producers,  milling  and  grain 
organizations  in  Canada  and  abroad;  investigrations  relating  to  grading  system,  etc. 
(Price  10  cents.) 

List  of  Grain  Elevators. — Details  of  all  grain  elevators  In  Western  and  Eastern  Divisions, 
also  licensed  grain  commission  merchants,  track  buyers  of  grain  and  grain  dealers, 
and  summary  of  grain  loading  platforms  in  Western  Division.    (Price  50  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. — Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  containing 
reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  other  commercial  information.  The  annual 
subscription  in  Canada  is  $1  and  outside  Canada,  $3.50. 

Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale 
of  Canadian  goods  abroad,  the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs 
requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for  general  distribution.  The  publications  avail- 
able include  leaflets  giving  invoice  requirements  and  a  series  on  Points  for  Exporters, 
both  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade  Commissioners. 

From  time  to  time  special  reports  are  issued  separately,  which  subscribers  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive  free  of  charge.  In  all  other  cases 
their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who  fixes  a  price  therefor. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  a  condensed  list  of  publications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. — 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
divorces;  institutions;  hospitals,  crime. 

Canada,  1944.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.   (Price  $2.00.) 

Trade  (Internal),  prices,  cost  of  liTing,  etc.    (Price  $1  per  annum.) 
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CANADA  LIVES  BY  EXPORTS 


By  Hon.  James  A.  MacKinnon,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce 

"As  a  self-conitained  trading  unit  Canada  would  slip  back 
into  peasantry.    Her  whole  future  depends  upon  exports."* 


This  quotation  is  from  an  article  in 
a  recent  issue  of  one  of  the  oldest  Cana- 
dian business  magazines — a  periodical 
whose  record  of  publication  goes  back 
to  1867.  Chosen  almost  at  random,  it 
is  typical  of  statements  that  might  be 
quoted  from  dozens  of  articles  on  post- 
war business  that  have  been  appearing 
in  the  last  few  months  in  different 
Canadian  publications. 

These  articles — most  of  them  con- 
cerned with  exploring  the  problems  that 
are  looming  up  in  connection  with 
Canada's  immediate  commercial  future 
— are  a  sign  of  the  times.  They  are  a 
good  sign,  for  they  signify  that  people 
are  looking  ahead.  There  is  no  sug- 
gestion in  them  that  Canadian  thinking 
has  turned  away  from  the  winning  of 
the  war.  But  they  contain  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  realization  by  Canadians  that 
conditions  have  been  created  during 
the  war  years  which  make  it  more 
imperative  than  ever  that  forehanded 
study  be  given  to  what  lies  ahead  of  us. 


A  large  part  of  Canada's  normal  pre- 
war export  trade  has  gone  in  these  war 
years.  For  various  reasons  that  has 
been  inevitable.  Our  energies  have 
been  concentrated  primarily  on  pro- 
duction for  war  purposes.  Some  of  the 
export  markets  that  we  customarily 
served  have  been  cut  off  by  enemy 
occupation.  In  most  of  the  markets 
that  remain  open  to  us,  imports  from 
Canada  of  many  classes  of  goods  have 
had  to  be  reduced  because  of  shortage 
of  shipping,  to  conserve  dollar  funds 
for  more  urgent  needs  of  those  coun- 
tries, or  for  other  equally  good  reasons. 
Quite  apart  from  this  narrowing  of 
Qiarkets,  we  have  been  short  of  many 
materials  that  we  normally  export  and 
have  had  to  take  the  initiative  our- 
selves in  limiting  exports.  Thus,  in 
one  way  or  another,  a  large  share  of 
Canada's  normal  pre-war  export  busi- 
ness has  become  a  war  casualty. 

What  we  have  lost,  of  course,  has 
been  more  than  replaced..^- ':T1ii^war- 


*  The  Monetary  Times  of  May,  1944,  article  by  C.  J.  Osson,  page  33/ 
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time  gains  in  exports  exceed  the  losses 
many  times  over,  so  that  we  have  now 
a  gigantic  new  volume  of  exports.  This 
new  wartime  export  trade — if  we  can 
correctly  calf  it  a  ''trade" — is  highly 
abnormal.  We  must  look  upon  it  as 
being  in  large  degree  temporary.  It  is 
made  up  partly  of  war  munitions  of 
every  description,  and  partly  of  ship- 
ments of  food  and  other  supplies — the 
latter  running  into  quantities  vastly 
greater  in  some  lines  than  we  have  ever 
been  called  upon  to  furnish  under 
ordinary  commercial  conditions. 

Adding  together  the  new  and  the  old 
that  has  been  retained,  we  have  now  a 
total  export  trade  that  has  been  run- 
ning for  some  time  at  a  level  of  roundly 
three  billion  dollars  a  year.  It  will 
help  us  to  appreciate  the  size  of  this 
trade  if  we  recollect  that  in  the  twenty 
years  from  1919  to  1939  there  was  not 
a  single  year  when  the  value  of 
Canada's  exports  reached  or  even 
closely  approached  one-half  of  that 
figure.  In  1939,  including  some  war- 
time business,  it  amounted  to  just  925 
million  dollars. 

All  Canadians  may  well  be  proud  of 
the  extent  to  which  this  country  to-day 
is  shipping  goods  abroad,  for  the 
volume  of  our  exports  is  one  of  the 
best  indicators  of  the  power  of 
Canada's  economic  "punch"  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Nevertheless, 
if  we  are  to  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
75  to  80  per  cent  of  our  present 
exports  belongs  in  the  category  of  war- 
time business,  and  only  20  to  25  per 
cent  in  the  category  of  re,8:ular  peace- 
time commercial  exports.  These  figures 
may  not  be  strictly  accurate,  but  what- 
ever margin  of  error  they  contain  will 
not  affect  their  broad  sisniificance. 

When  the  war  is  ended  our  export 
trade  will  have  to  be  swung  back  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  a  hundred-per- 
cent peacetime  basis.  This  will  be  the 
biooest  commercial  task  in  Canada's 
history.  If  the  proportions  of  our 
present  export  business  represented  by 
wartime  and  peacetime  exports  were 
reversed,  the  process  of  conversion 
would  loom  up  less  formidably.  Tak- 
ing them  as  they  are,  the  raasnitude 
and  the  import?ince  of  the  job  that  lies 
ahead  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 


There  are  many  who  believe  that  too 
great  reliance  has  been  placed  in  the 
past  upon  the  search  and  the  competi- 
tion for  export  markets,  and  that 
individual  nations  must  put  greater 
dependence  in  future  upon  domestic 
policies  to  maintain  employment  and 
prosperity.  Granted  that  great  progress 
may  be  made  in  that  direction,  the  fact 
remains  that  external  trade  must  con- 
tinue to  be  an  important  constituent 
in  the  economic  welfare  of  most 
countries. 

Canada  is  one  of  the  younger  coun- 
tries, whose  development  has  been 
based  to  an  unusual  extent  upon  export 
markets.  Whole  regions  of  the 
Dominion  and  many  of  its  major 
industries  have  always  depended,  and 
still  depend  upon  exports  for  their 
prosperity.  Years  hence  their  reliance 
upon  exports  may  be  much  less  than 
it  is  to-day.  But  the  immediate  pros- 
pect— the  prospect  for  as  far  ahead 
as  most  of  us  are  able  to  see — is  that 
many  sections  of  Canada  and  many  of 
the  greater  Canadian  industries  must 
continue  to  live  by  exports. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  Canada  will 
have  to  meet  in  converting  her  war- 
time export  business  to  a  peacetime 
basis.  I  believe  that  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  can  serve  a  highly 
useful  purpose  in  presenting  to  its 
readers — who  are  chiefly  persons  inter- 
ested in  export  trade — the  series  of 
articles,  beginning  in  this  issue,  on 
leadinp^  Canadian  export  commodities 
and  on  industries  mainlv  or  lar9;ely 
-dependent  on  export  markets.  These 
articles  will  review  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  trade  in  the  leading 
export  commodities,  the  origin  and 
growth  of  export  industries,  and 
examine  the  way  in  which  wartime 
conditions  have  affected  their  market- 
ins;  outlets.  I  feel  that  they  should  be 
of  timely  value,  as  well  as  interest,  in 
indicating  both  the  position  from  which 
Canada  will  start  when  entering  upon 
the  rebuilding  of  her  export  business 
entirely  upon  a  peacetime  basis  and  the 
commercial  adjustments  that  will  have 
to  be  made  following  the  conclusion  of 
the  war. 
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CANADIAN  EXPORT  COMMODITIES  AND  INDUSTRIES 
I.  CANADA'S  WHEAT 

By  J.  McAnsh,  Grain  Statistician,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


History  of  Wheat  Growing 

The  growing  of  wheat  in  Canada 
can  be  traced  back  approximately 
340  years.  A  French  settlement  in  the 
Maritimes  is  reputed  to  have  grown 
wheat  in  1605  and  in  1616  Champlain 
writes  of  a  fine  sample  of  wheat  being 
cut  at  Quebec  for  shipment  to  France. 

EARLY  EXPORTS 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Canada  was  actually  export- 
ing wheat,  shipments  in  1754  amount- 
ing to  80.000  bushels.  Newfoundland 
and  the  French  West  Indies  were  the 
principal  markets  in  which  the  wheat 
was  then  sold,  but  in  1770  export  ship- 
ments to  Great  Britain  were  recorded. 

The  records  of  1802  show  that  be- 
tween April  5  and  July  5  of  that  year 
some  29  vessels  cleared  from  the  port 
of  Quebec  with  wheat.  Of  this  number 
six  sailed  for  Barcelona,  five  for  Hull, 
three  for  Cork,  three  for  "Cork  and  a 
market",  two  each  for  Halifax,  Bristol 
and  Liverpool,  and  one  each  for 
Greenock,  Cadiz,  Sunderland,  New- 
foundland, Jersey,  Madeira  and  Leg- 
horn. 

But  it  was  not  until  later  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  Western 
Canada  went  into  the  production  of 
wheat,  that  the  type  know^n  in  world 
markets  as  "Manitobas"  put  the  hall- 
mark of  Quality  on  Canadian  wheat 
which  the  Prairie  Provinces  to-day  still 
jealously  guard. 

RED  RI\^R  SETTLEMENT 

The  Lord  Selkirk  settlers  who  came 
from  Scotland  to  the  Red  River  valley 
in  1812  first  introduced  wheat  growing 
to  the  western  provinces,  and  it  was  in 
the  Province  of  Manitoba  that  the 
stronsf  hard  wheat  for  which  Canada 
has  become  famous  first  made  its 
apnea  ranee. 

Failures,  plagues  of  mice  and  grass- 
hoppers, and  floods  in  turn  de- 
stroyed the  crops  of  the  early  colonists 
and  in  1868-69  wheat  for  seed  had  to 
be  brought  in  from  the  United  States. 


It  is  believed  that  among  this  wheat 
was  the  seed  from  which  the  famous 
''Red  Fife"  type  was  grown.  From 
this  wheat  Dr.  Saunders  produced, 
between  1904  and  1909,  the  celebrated 
''Marquis"  type  upon  which  Canada 
has  built  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
quality  wheat,  unsurpassed  to-day  in 
any  producing  country. 

FIRST  SHIPMENT  FROM  WEST 

The  first  shipment  of  this  superior 
Vheat  of  the  western  plains,  direct  to 
Great  Britain,  was  made  in  1877.  It 
was  consigned  by  Robert  Gerrie  to 
Barclay  and  Brand,  Scotland,  and  went 
out  by  Red  River  steamer  to  St.  Paul, 
thence  by  rail  to  seaboard. 

Seven  years  later,  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
in  1884  as  far  west  as  Moose  Jaw,  the 
first  shipment  of  Western  Canada 
wheat  to  Britain  by  the  all-Canada 
route  was  made  by  the  late  Thomas 
Thompson  of  Thompson  &  Sons, 
Brandon,  Manitoba. 

This  shipment  consisted  of  1,000 
bushels  of  Manitoba  No.  1  Hard.  It 
was  sacked  and  shipped  by  rail  and 
water  to  seaboard.  Exactly  21  days 
after  the  movement  of  the  wheat  com- 
menced from  Brandon,  it  was  landed 
on  the  docks  at  Glasgow.  By  this 
shipment  the  "all-Canada  export  route" 
was  established. 

So  much  for  the  beginnings  and  early 
history  of  wheat  growing  in  Canada. 
We  come  now  to  the  era  of  rapid 
development,  not  only  of  the  area 
sown  to  wheat,  but  of  transportation 
and  handling  facilities  which  enabled 
Canadian  wheat  to  spread  itself  around 
the  world,  and  find  markets  in  almost 
every  corner  of  the  globe. 

Methods  of  Marketing 

Methods  of  handling  and  marketing 
Canadian  wheat  took  shape  with  the 
formation  of  the  Winnipeg  Grain 
Exchange  in  1908  and  the  legislation 
which  established  the  Canada  Grain 
Act  in  1912.  The  Winnipeg  Grain 
Exchange,    a    voluntary  association, 
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defines  one  of  its  objectives  in  the 
constitution  of  1908  as  follows:  *'To 
organize,  establish,  and  maintain  an 
association  not  for  pecuniary  profit  or 
gain,  but  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
objects  and  measures  for  the  advance- 
ment of  trade  and  commerce  respecting 
the  grain  trade  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada".  This 
organization  established  what  is  known 
as  the  "futures  market"  with  head- 
quarters in  Winnipeg.  There  had 
previously  existed  an  organization 
known  as  the  Winnipeg  Grain  and 
Produce  Exchange  which  came  into 
being  in  1887. 

GRADING  SYSTEM 

The  erection  of  country  elevators 
and  terminal  storage  warehouses  de- 
veloped with  the  expansion  of  the 
grain-growing  business  in  AVestern 
Canada  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twentieth  century,  and  in  1912  the 
Canada  Grain  Act  was  enacted,  by 
which  was  established  a  grading  sys- 
tem for  Canadian  wheat  and  the  issu- 
ing of  Government  certificates  as  a 
guarantee  of  quality.  Buyers  of  wheat 
in  Europe  made  their  purchases  from 
countries  like  Ar,a;entina,  Australia  and 
India  on  the  basis  of  f.a.q.  (fair  aver- 
age quality),  while  from  other  coun- 
tries they  bought  on  a  ''sample"  basis  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  Canadian  wheat 
they  bought  on  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment "certificate  final".  The  grain  is 
inspected  by  Federal  grain  inspectors 
and  graded  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Canada  Grain  Act,  while  terminal 
and  other  elevators  also  come  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Grain 
Commissioners  set  up  to  administer 
the  Canada  Grain  Act. 

RESEARCH 

The  Grain  Research  Laboratory, 
established  by  the  Board  of  Grain 
Commissioners,  collaborates  with  the 
Inspection  Department  and  has  made 
a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the 
maintenance  of  high  quality  in  Cana- 
dian wheat.  The  Laboratory  has  con- 
ducted over  a  period  of  years  annual 
surveys  of  the  protein  content  of 
Western  Canadian  wheat,  and  has 
published    informative   bulletins  and 


maps  each  year.  It  also  conducts 
baking  tests  with  flour  milled  from 
Canadian  wheat  and  issues  annually  a 
report  dealing  with  the  baking  quality 
of  the  Prairie  wheat  crop. 

WHEAT  POOLS 

A  challenge  to  the  marketing  sys- 
tem established  by  the  Winnipeg  Grain 
Exchange  came  in  1923  when  farmers 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces  began  to 
organize  co-operatives.  The  first  of 
these  organizations,  known  as  the 
Alberta  Wheat  Pool,  came  into  being 
in  the  fall  of  that  year.  This  body 
commenced  operations  on  October  29, 
1923,  with  a  membership  of  nearly 
26,000  and  with  2,500,000  acres  of 
wheat  under  contract.  Then  followed 
the  organization  of  similar  bodies  in 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  fall  of  1924  that  the 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  wheat 
pools  began  to  handle  wheat. 

With  the  three  wheat  pools  in  opera- 
tion in  the  Prairie  Provinces  it  was 
decided  to  establish  a  central  selling 
agency,  which  would  undertake  the 
disposition  of  wheat  delivered  by  mem- 
bers to  their  respective  provincial 
organizations.  The  central  selling 
agency  was  established  in  Winnipeg 
in  the  fall  of  1924,  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing years  the  wheat  pool  organizations 
handled  wheat  on  the  basis  of  an  initial 
payment  to  the  growers,  which  was 
decid-ed  upon  each  year,  plus  interim 
payments  as  the  grain  was  disposed  of 
on  world  markets.  The  pool  organiza- 
tions operated  largely  on  the  basis  of 
direct  sales  to  buyers  abroad,  pre- 
ferring to  by-pass  the  machinery  of 
the  futures  market  and  the  hedging 
facilities  of  this  market.  A  general 
collapse  of  prices  in  the  fall  of  1929  ran 
the  wheat  pools  into  financial  difficul- 
ties, and  the  provincial  governments 
had  to  provide  a  backing,  which  the 
pools  have  been  repaying  with  interest. 

PRICE  STABILIZATION 

The  fall  in  wheat  prices  continued 
through  1930,  and  it  became  necessary 
in  November  of  that  year  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  undertake 
stabilization  operations.    These  were 
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continued  until  1935,  when  the  Cana- 
dian Wheat  Board  Act  was  passed,  and 
a  three-man  board  established  for  the 
purpose  of  stabilizing  the  price  of 
wheat  by  offering  a  fixed  price  to 
growers.  This  was  substituted  for  the 
former  method  of  stabilizing  through 
purchases  on  the  futures  market.  In 
the  meantime,  the  central  selling 
agency  of  the  wheat  pools  had  closed 
down  its  foreign  offices,  and  the  pools' 
operations  were  confined  largely  to  the 
handling  of  their  members'  grain  at 
country  elevators  and  the  large  termi- 
nals which  had  been  erected  at  Fort 
William-Port  Artlmr  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

The  creation  of  the  Wheat  Board  in 
1935  did  not  interfere  with  futures 
trading  on  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Ex- 
change as  had  the  Board  of  Grain 
Supervisors  established  by  the  Domin- 
ion Government  in  1917  and  tlie  first 
Canadian  Wheat  Board  established  in 
1919.  The  Boards  of  the  first  World 
War  period  had  been  established  in  an 
effort  to  halt  the  rise  in  wheat  prices, 
and  it  was  found  advisable  at  that 
time  to  close  the  futures  market  at 
Winnipeg;  but  under  the  terms  of  the 
Wheat  Board  Act  of  1935  tlie  new 
Board  was  authorized  to  use  regular 
trade  channels  in  the  course  of  its 
wheat-handling  operations. 

WARTIME  COXTROL 

It  was  not  until  September  of  1943 
that  it  became  necessary  to  close  the 
futures  market  at  Winnipeg  and  place 


full  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
Canadian  Wheat  Board  for  the  mar- 
keting of  the  Western  Canadian  wheat 
crop.  The  Federal  Government  at 
that  time  established  a  fixed  initial 
price  of  $1.25  per  bushel  for  No.  1 
Northern  wheat  in  store  Fort  William- 
Port  Arthur  or  Vancouver.  The  Cana- 
dian Wheat  Board  was  empowered  to 
take  over  all  stocks  of  cash  wheat,  and 
futures  trades  were  ordered  to  be 
closed  out  at  the  closing  price  ruling 
(^n  the  Winni})eg  Grain  Exchange  on 
September  27,  1943. 

Acreage  Expansion 

It  was  during  the  first  World  War 
that  acreage  and  production  of  wheat 
in  Canada  expanded  most  rapidly,  par- 
ticularly in  the  three  Prairie  Provinces. 
The  wheat  acreage  in  1914  in  Canada 
was  just  over  10,000,000  acres,  but  in 
1919  it  exceeded  19,000,000  acres.  The 
production  in  Canada  of  393,000,000 
busliels  in  1915  saw  the  Prairie  Prov- 
inces produce  an  average  yield  of  26 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  a  record 
which  still  stands. 

Acreage  continued  to  expand  in  the 
period  between  the  two  Great  AVars 
and  reached  the  highest  point  on 
record  during  the  first  year  of  World 
War  11,  when  28,726,000  acres  were 
seeded  to  wheat  in  Canada,  and  all  but 
1,000,000  acres  of  this  in  the  three 
Prairie  Provinces.  The  accompanying 
table  shows  the  trend  of  wheat  acreage 
durino;  the  thirty-six  years  from  1908 
to  1943. 


Acreage  and  Production  oj  Wheat,  1908-194S 

Prairie  Prairie 

Canada  Provinces  Canada  Provinces 
Acres             Acres             Bushels  Bushels 

1908   6,610,000  5,624,000  112.434.000  91,853,000 

1909   7,750,000  6.878,000  166.744,000  147,482,000 

191.0   8,865.000  7,867,000  132.078,000  110,167,000 

1911   11.096,000  9,991,000  231,237,000  208,697,000 

1912   10,997,000  10,011,0,00  224,159,000  204,280,000 

1913   11.015,000  10,036,000  231,717,000  209,262,0.00 

1914   10,294.000  9,335,000  161,280,000  140,958,000 

1915   15,109,000  13,867,000  393,543,000  360,187,000 

1916   15,37.0,000  14,363,000  262.781,000  242.314,000 

1917   14,756,000  13,619,000  233,743.000  211.953,000 

1918   17,354,000  16,125.000  189,075.00,0  164,436,000 

1919   19,126,000  17,750,000  193,260,000  165,544,0,00 

1920   18.232.000  16,841,000  263.189.000  234.138,000 

1921   23,261,000  22,181,000  300,858,000  280,098,000 

1922....   22,423,000  21,224,000  399,786,000  375,194,000 

1923   21,886,000  20,880,000  474,199,000  452,260,000 

1924   22,056,000  21,066.000  262,097.000  235,694,000 

1925   20,790,000  19,760,000  395,475,0,00  367,058,000 
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Acreage  and  Production  of  Wheat,  1908-1943 — Con. 

Prairie  Prairie 

Canada  Provinces  Canada  Provinces 

Acres             Acres  Bushels  Bushels 

,                          22,896,000  21,805,000  407,136,000  380,765,000 

  22,460,000  21,425,000  479,665,000  454,559,000 

  24,119,000  23,159,000  566,726,000  544,598,000 

  25,255,000  24,297,000  304,520,000  281,664,000 

  24,898,000  23,960,000  420,672,000  397,300,000 

  .  .       26,355,000  25,586,000  321,325,000  301,181,000 

  27,182,000  26,395,000  443,061,000  422,947,000 

  25,991,000  25,177,000  281,892,000  263,004,000 

 •    23,985,000  23,296,000  275,849.000  263,800,000 

,                          24,116,000  23,293,000  281,935,000  264.096.000 

  25,605,000  24,838,000  219,218,000  202,000.000 

  25,570,000  24,599,000  180,210,000  156,800.000 

  25,931,000  24,946,000  360.010.00,0  336.000,000 

  26,757,000  25,813,000  520,623,000  494,000,000 

  28,726,000  27,750.000  540,190,000  513,800.000 

  21,882,000  21,140,000  314,825,000  296,000,000 

  21,586,000  20,653,000  556.684.000  529.000,000 

  17,488.000  16,729,000  293.660.000*  277,000,000" 


1926, 
1927. 
1928 
1929 
1930. 
1931 
1932. 
1933 
1934. 
1935, 
1936 
1937. 
1938. 
1939. 
•  1940, 
1941. 
1942. 
1943. 
*  Third  estimate. 

Wheat  Trade  Between  Wars 

International  trade  in  wheat  wit- 
nessed its  greatest  expansion  during 
the  ten  years  after  World  War  I.  Net 
world  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
in  the  five  years  1909-14  had  averaged 
686,000,000  bushels  annually,  but  in 
the  five  years  1922-27  this  annual 
average  rose  to  777,000,000  bushels  and 
during  the  crop  year  1928-29  the  all- 
time  record  of  946,000,000  bushels  was 
reached.  These  figures  are  taken  from 
a  statistical  record  compiled  by  the 
Wheat  Advisory  Committee  in  London, 
England. 

Canada's  share  of  the  world  market 
rose  steadily  during  this  post-war 
period  and  almost  43  per  cent,  or 
406,000,000  bushels,  of  the  record  total 
shipped  in  the  crop  year  1928-29  con- 
sisted of  Canadian  wheat  and  wheat 
flour.  Europe  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  devastation  of  the  1914-18 
war  and  the  wheat  surplus-producing 
countries  of  the  world  enjoyed  a  very 
liberal  trade  in  foodstuffs. 

NATIONALISTIC  POLICIES 

Nationalistic  policies  began  to 
emerge  in  the  late  twenties,  however, 
and  when  the  depression  era  arrived 
in  1929-30  and  reached  its  depth  in 
1932-33  there  existed  in  many  Euro- 
pean countries  tariffs  and  other 
obstacles  to  trade  in  wheat,  while 
national  policies  were  mostly  in  the 
direction  of  subsidizing  wheat  produc- 
tion at  home.    This  resulted  in  con- 


traction of  the  market  for  Canadian 
and  other  wheat  from  overseas,  and 
in  1935-36  the  total  net  exports  of 
wheat  and  flour  in  the  international 
market  shrank  to  525,000,000  bushels. 

Trade  began  to  pick  up  again  in 
1938-39  when  fears  of  a  second  Euro- 
pean war  were  developing  and  a 
number  of  countries  began  to  lay  in 
reserve  stocks.  Net  exports  of  wheat 
and  flour  in  that  year  totalled  about 
643,000,000  bushels  and  held  close  to 
that  level  in  1939-40,  the  first  year  of 
World  AVar  II.  Thereafter,  with  most 
of  Europe  occupied  by  the  Nazis, 
international  trade  dwindled  rapidly 
and  was  estimated  at  only  360,000,000 
bushels  in  the  crop  year  1942-43,  of 
which  Canada  furnished  215,000,000 
bushels  or  about  60  per  cent. 

SURPLUS  PROBLEM 

A  period  of  severe  drought  in  North 
America  in  the  early  thirties  brought 
about  changes  in  the  sources  of  wheat 
supplies.  The  United  States  changed 
from  a  heavy  exporter  of  wheat  to  a 
net  importer  for  several  years,  but 
Australia  and  Argentina,  and  for  a 
short  period  Russia,  became  strong 
competitors  of  Canada  in  the  world 
market.  The  United  States  returned 
as  an  exporter  of  wheat  in  volume  in 
the  two  years  preceding  the  outbreak 
of  the  second  world  war  and  in  that 
period  all  four  of  the  major  exporting 
countries  found  themselves  with  grow- 
ing surpluses  despite  the  fact  that 
Canada  had  practically  cleaned  out  all 
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her  surplus  wheat  by  the  middle  of 
1938,  following  a  crop  failure  in  1937. 

The  growing  wheat  surplus,  ipro- 
duced  by  the  shrinking  world  trade  and 
continuance  of  heavy  production  in  the 
major  exporting  countries,  had  created 
an  international  problem  of  magnitude 
and  discu&sions  on  an  International 
Wheat  Agreement  took  place  in 
London,  England,  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1939.  These  discussions 
were  halted  by  the  outbreak  of  war 
on  September  1,  but  a  resumption  of 
wheat  agreement  talks  took  place  in 
Washington  in  1941  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  four  major  wheat 
exporting  countries  and  representatives 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Government. 
These  talks  culminated  in  the  signing 
of  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement  on 
June  27,  1942,  which  was  approved  by 
the  Governments  of  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  United  States,  effective  on  that 
date. 

Conditions  in  Present  War 

The  second  world  war  produced 
many  changes  in  the  wheat  situation. 
Stocks  of  surplus  wheat  were  heavy  in 
the  fall  of  1939,  but  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  first  year  of  war  inter- 
national movement  of  wheat  was  on  a 
fairly  liberal  scale.  The  invasion  of 
Norway,  Denmark  and  the  Low 
Countries  in  the  sprii^  of  1940,  and 
later  the  conquest  of  France,  elimi- 
nated markets  to  which  Canadian 
wheat  had  been  sold  in  substantial 
quantities  prior  to  the  war,  but  this 
was  offset  by  larger  exports  to  Great 
Britain. 

The  shipping  situation  had  greatly 
curtailed  the  movement  of  wheat  from 
Australia  and  Argentina,  and  the 
entry  of  Japan  into  the  war  further 
aggravated  Australia's  position  as  a 
wheat  exporter.  As  a  result,  Canada 
became  the  principal  source  of  sup- 
plies, particularly  for  the  United  King- 
dom market,  and  continued  in  that 
role  into  the  fifth  year  of  the  war. 

ACREAGE   REDUCTION    IN  CANADA 

The  first  major  change  in  w^artime 
whep<-  nolicy  in  Canada  was  made  in 
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1941,  when  the  Dominion  Government 
encouraged  a  reduction  in  the  acreage 
seeded  to  wheat  by  direct  payments  to 
farmers.  The  growling  demand  for 
Canada  to  supply  live  stock  and  live- 
stock products  w^as  largely  responsible 
for  the  shift  away  from  wheat  to  the 
production  of  feed  grains.  The  existing 
reserve  stocks  of  wheat  were  large 
enough  to  permit  of  a  drastic  reduction 
in  wheat  acreage  and  Canadian  farmers 
responded  to  the  new  policy  by  re- 
ducing the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  in 
1941  by  nearly  7,000,000  acres.  Con- 
tinuation of  these  payments  into  1943 
saw  the  wheat  acreage  in  Canada  fall 
to  its  lowest  level  since  1918,  but  in 
1944,  when  acreage  reduction  payments 
were  discontinued,  a  sharp  increase  in 
wheat  acreage  took  place. 

RISE  IN  DEMAND 

The  crop  year  1943-44  witnessed  a 
phenomenal  use  of  wheat  for  live- 
stock feed,  particularly  in  the  United 
States  where  feed  grain  supplies  were 
insufficient  to  maintain  the  greatly 
increased  live-stock  population.  It 
became  neces&ary  to  substitute  wheat 
for  corn  and  other  feed  grains,  and 
eventually  Canada  had  to  ship  very 
large  quantities  of  wheat  to  the  United 
States  for  use  there  as  live-stock  feed. 
At  the  same  time  the  use  of  wheat  for 
animal  feed  in  Canada  also  increased 
to  a  record  level  of  more  than  100,000- 
000  bushels.  Preliminary  figures  for 
the  twelve  months  ending  July  31, 
1944,  indicate  that  a  total  of  570,000,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat  was  fed  to  live 
stock  and  poultry  in  North  America  or 
about  the  same  quantity  as  required  to 
feed  the  human  population.  Substan- 
tial quantities  of  wheat  were  also  used 
for  the  production  of  industrial  alcohol 
in  both  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Canada's  volume  of  wheat  exports 
has  not  suffered  during  the  five  years 
of  war.  The  total  exports  of  wheat  and 
flour  in  this  period  actually  show  an 
increase  of  about  35  per  cent  over  the 
five  years  immediately  preceding  the 
war,  but  the  distribution  of  these 
exports  has  changed  radically  in  the 
war  period  for  reasons  already  men- 
tioned. 
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RESEARCH  ORGANIZATION  FOR  UNITED  KINGDOM  EXPORTERS 

By  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  London 


Discussions  have  been  taking  place 
for  some  time  in  the  United  Kingdom 
under  the  direction  of  the  Advertising 
Association  (the  central  organization 
of  advertising  agents)  to  consider  in 
what  manner  the  results  of  technical 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
advertising  profession  can  be  applied 
to  assist  in  the  re-creation,  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  United  King- 
dom trade  overseas  after  the  w^ar. 
The  two  spheres  in  which  those  engaged 
in  the  advertising  profession  feel  they 
are  qualified  to  assist  are  in  market 
and  consumer  research  and  in  the 
conduct  of  advertising  campaigns 
abroad. 

As  a  result  it  is  proposed  to  en- 
deavour to  create  an  Export  Researcli 
Association  on  the  following  lines: — 
(a)  It  should  be  a  joint  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  British  indus- 
trialists and  British  advertising 
agents. 

,  (h)  It  should  provide  adequate  con- 
tact with,  and  service  in,  every 
part  of  the  world  in  which  any 
kind  of  trading  facilities  exist 
or  can  be  created, 
(c)  After  establishment  it  should  be 
self-supporting  but  non-profit 
making. 

It  is  felt  that  if  these  conditions  are 
fulfilled,  the  Export  Research  Associa- 
tion should  be  able  to  achieve  the 
foregoing  aims  of  efficiency  with  a 
world-wide  scope  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Plan  for  Constitution 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Association 
should  be  registered  as  a  non-profit 
distributing  concern  under  Board  of 
Trade  licence.  Membership  would  be 
open  to  United  Kingdom  industrialists 
(including  in  that  term  manufacturers, 
merchants  and  all  types  of  traders) 
and  advertising  agents.  The  Council 
of  the  Association  would  be  cornposed 
of  representative  industrialists  and 
advertising  agents.  Members  would 
be  in  two  classes:  Founder  Members, 
who  would  guarantee  £500  a  year  for 


the  first  three  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  Association;  and  Ordinary  Mem- 
bers, whose  annual  subscription  would 
be  £100.  Founder  Members  would 
have  the  right  to  nominate  the  first 
members  on  the  Council.  It  is  stated 
that  a  number  of  advertising  agents 
have  already  come  forward  as  Founder 
and  Ordinary  Members  and  have  de- 
posited sums  on  account  of  their 
respective  subscriptions. 

Functions  of  the  Association 

The  prime  function  of  the  Associa- 
tion would  be  to  carry  out  in  any  part 
of  the  world  such  market  and  consumer 
research  as  might  be  demanded  of  it. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  structure  of 
the  organization,  as  above  defined, 
would  lead  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
efficiency,  owing  to  the  continual  co- 
operation between  its  two  types  of 
members,  industrialists  and  traders  on 
the  one  hand  and  advertising  agents 
on  the  other.  The  Association  would 
aim  to  provide  manufacturers  with  a 
readily  acceptable  means  of  discovering 
the  exact  consumer  position  regarding 
their  products  or  commodities,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  sell,  in  an}^ 
overseas  market.  Its  service  would 
embrace  all  tli^'  information  essential 
to  effective  marketing,  such  as  suit- 
ability of  design  and  presentation  in 
terms  of  quality,  material,  appearance, 
and  function;  local  methods  of  usage; 
price  structures;  brand  names;  extent 
and  acceptance  of  competing  products; 
local  customs  and  prejudices;  and 
other  conditions  bearing  on  the  intrin- 
sic features  of  an  individual  product 
or  range  of  products. 

Essentially  the  task  of  the  Associa- 
tion would  be  to  provide  the  means 
for  ascertaining  scientifically  facts 
which  are  unknown  and  cannot  be 
known  by  any  other  method.  The 
Association  would  not  propose  to 
utilize  the  complex  machinery  of 
modern  research  —  contact  require- 
ments,   questionnaires,  investigation 
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squads,  routing,  inspection,  verification, 
statistical  tabulation,  assessment  and 
repKDrt — in  order  to  reply  to  a  question 
which  could  be  answered  quite  satis- 
factorily by  a  government  department 
or  by  such  organizations  as  the  Federa- 
tion of  British  Industries  or  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  Not  only 
would  the  Association  wish  to  avoid 
duplication  of  work,  it  would  welcome 
every  opportunity  of  co-operating  with 
any  department  or  organization  which 
had  also  for  its  aim  the  promotion  of 
United  Kingdom  trade  overseas.  Its  own 
primary  object  would  be  to  supply  a 
particular  service  of  a  liighly  specialized 
type. 

Organization  in  Overseas  Markets 

But,  while  the  Association  would  not 
wish  to  duplicate  information  or 
advice  readily  available  elsewhere,  and 
although  it  would  always  regard  mar- 
ket and  consumer  research  as  its  main 
and  vital  function,  it  would  endeavour 
eventually  to  provide  in  every  terri- 
tory abroad  a  branch  or  associate 
which  the  United  Kingdom  trader 
could  visit  or  to  which  he  could  refer 
in  the  same  way  as  he  would  visit  or 
refer  to  a  local  office  of  his  own.  The 
Association  would  ensure  that  the  per- 
sonnel of  each  of  its  branches  or 
associates  maintained  the  closest 
touch  with  the  local  market,  so  that, 
although  the  branch  or  associate  would 
not  attempt  to  supply  general  or  sta- 
tistical information  available  else- 
where, it  would  be  in  a  position 
continuously  to  provide  live  informa- 
tion concerning  actual  trading  condi- 
tions. The  promoters  of  the  scheme 
state  that  no  local  organization  de- 
voted to  the  carrying  out  of  market 
and  consumer  research  could  fail  to 
obtain  that  "sense"  of  the  market  which 
is  so  necessary  if  the  right  approach  is 
to  be  made  to  local  trading  and  local 
traders,  and  the  Association  would 
consider  it  an  essential  part  of  its 
service  to  transmit  that  "sense"  to  its 
members. 

Further,  the  Association  would  not 
confine  itself  to  a  passive  acceptance 
and  execution  of  orders  for  research; 
it  would  be  alert  to  find  new  oppor- 


tunities for  the  expansion  of  British 
trade  and  to  bring  these  to  the  notice 
of  members  through  a  regular  system 
of  reports. 

It  is  contemplated  also  that  the 
Association  would  publish  periodically 
a  bulletin  which  would  deal  with  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  members,  would  keep 
them  up  to  date  on  the  general  aspects 
of  overseas  trade,  and  from  time  to 
time  would  discuss  certain  special 
features  of  that  trade. 

It  is  intended  as  a  first  step  to  select 
and  train  a  number  of  suitable  execu- 
tives for  key  positions  in  the  home 
organization  and  others  who  can  pro- 
ceed overseas  to  conduct  any  specific 
research  which  is  urgently  required 
and  to  establish  a  nucleus  of  local  con* 
tacts  or  branches  in  main  centres.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  charge  to  be  made 
for  specific  market  and  consumer  re- 
search should  be  on  a  cost-plus  basis; 
other  services  of  the  association  would 
be  free  to  members. 

National  Overseas  Advertising  Service 

Should  the  promoters  be  successful 
in  forming  a  Research  Association 
along  the  foregoing  lines,  the  leading 
members  of  the  advertising  profession 
are  prepared  to  pool  all  their  existing 
knowledge  and  resources  and  to  aug- 
ment them  to  such  an  extent  as  is 
necessary  to  provide  an  overseas 
national  advertising  service  competent 
to  meet  the  demands  of  United  King- 
dom trade  overseas. 

The  National  Overseas  Advertising 
Service,  which  would  be  complementary 
to  the  Export  Research  Association, 
would  take  the  form  of  a  company 
Hmited  by  shares  in  which  the  share- 
holders would  be  those  advertising 
agents  who  were  prepared  to  organize 
and  finance  it.  The  support  of  the 
leading  United  Kingdom  advertising 
agents  has  only  been  obtained  to  the 
general  principles  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion. The  service  would  act  in  overseas 
territories  as  the  local  representative 
of  every  United  Kingdom  advertising 
agent  who  subscribed  to  it,  and  it 
would  carry  out  for  such  agent,  or 
supervise  the  carrying  out  of,  what- 
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ever  portions  of  his  work  he  might 
desire  to  assign  to  it,  as  for  example: — 

(i)  purchase  of  space,  air,  etc. 

(ii)  production,  revision  and  trans- 
lation of  creative  work,  art 
work,  copy,  etc.,  to  ensure  its 
suitability  for  a  particular 
market. 

(iii)  preparation  and  submission  to 
its  subscribers  of  new  ideas  for 
campaigns,  new  creative  and  art 
work,  new  copy,  etc. 

(iv)  placing  of  campaigns. 

(v)  vouching  of  insertions  and  set- 
tlement of  accounts. 

The  policy  of  the  proposed  National 
Advertising  Service  would  be  to 
utilize  the  organization  which  has  been 
built  up  overseas  by  United  Kingdom 
and  Dominion  advertising  agents 
wherever  such  procedure  would  be 
appropriate  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
advertisers.  The  National  Overseas 
Advertising  Service  would  work  in  co- 
operation with  the  proposed  Export 
Research  Association,  and  in  certain 
circumstances  both  might  avail  them- 
selves of  a  local  non-British  organiza- 
tion. The  object  would  be  to  serve 
British   trade   in   the   most  efficient 


manner  possible,  and  there  might  be 
cases  in  which  the  greatest  efficiency 
would  be  obtained  by  encouraging 
efficient  local  co-operation  and  utilizing 
local  talent. 

Co-operative  Plan 

The  project  at  the  moment  is 
already  in  its  initial  formative  stage, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it 
can  be  developed  in  the  manner 
intended.  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  expres- 
sion of  the  preparations  which  are 
under  consideration  for  the  restoration 
and  expansion  of  United  Kingdom 
export  trade  after  the  war,  and  it  is 
significant  that  it  takes  the  form  of 
co-operative  effort  to  achieve  a  com- 
mon purpose.  During  the  war  co- 
operation, in  its  most  highly  developed 
forms  between  former  competitive 
interests,  has  been  a  feature  of  United 
Kingdom  trade  and  industry.  Whether 
such  interests  can  be  induced  to  co- 
operate voluntarily  to  the  extent  pro- 
posed, and  whether  the  projected 
Export  Research  Association  is  a 
sound  and  workable  scheme,  will  be 
proved  by  the  nature  of  the  support 
which  it  attracts. 

London,  August  14,  i944- 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY 

By  H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Johannesburg 


The  total  value  of  land,  buildings, 
machinery,  plant  and  tools  used  in  the 
production  and  supply  of  electricity  in 
South  Africa,  as  reported  for  the  1941- 
42  Industrial  Census,  was  £53,044,482; 
the  total  numiber  of  persons  employed 
was  15,890,  and  total  salaries  and 
wages  paid  annually  at  that  time  was 


£2,919,294.  Coal  consumption  was 
6,740,434  short  tons  valued  at  £2,492,- 
101,  or  about  $1.63  per  ton.  The 
installed  capacity,  the  size  and  type  of 
generating  units  and  some  details  of 
consumers  and  sales  are  shown  in  the 
tables  below. 


Installed  Capacity  of  Plants 

Power  Total  Installed 
Stations  Capacity 


Capacity  No.  Kw. 

50,000  kw.  and  over   13  1.428.1.00 

20,000  kw.  and  over  and  below  50,000  kw   4  143,000 

10,00.0  kAv.  and  over  and  below  20,000  kw   6  84.502 

5,000  kw.  and  over  and  below  10,000  kw   4  33,075 

1,000  kw.  and  over  and  below  5,000  kw.   38  78,343 

Below  1,000  kw   248  56.730 


Totals   313  1.823,750 
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Size  and  Type  of  Generating  Units 


A.C.  plants — 

Below  250  kw  

250  kw.   and   over,  but 

below  1,000  kw  

1,000  kw.  and  over,  but 

below  5,000  kw  

5,000  kw.  and  over  .  .  . . 
DC.  plants— 

Below  250  kw  

250  kw.   and   over,  but 

below  1,000  kw  

1,000  kw.  and  over,  but 
below  5,000  kw  


Steam 
Turbines 


33 


Steam  Diesel  Petrol 
Recipro-  Paraffin, 


catmg 
Engines 


79 


64 


38 


Light  Oil 
Engines 

324 

18 


164 
1 


Water 
Gas     Wheels  and 
Engines  Turbines 

7  28 

7  11 


Consumers  and  Sales 

Orange 

Cape  Province     Natal       Free  State  Transvaal 

Total  number  of  consumers.  .          143,093           57,918         15.511  152,827 

Total  units  consumed                   676,255.559    694,269,879    75,504,946*  5,321,669,583 

Number  of  domestic  consumers          124,520           43,905          13,745  129,395 
Units   sold   to   domestic  con- 
sumers                               320,811,389    134,524,342    13,773,233  328,359,027 

Average  units  sold  per  domestic 

consumer  ..             2,576             3.064           1,002  2,538 

*  Some  of  these  units  were  generated  in  Natal  and  Transvaal, 


Total 
Number 
of  Sets 

442 

133 

73 
91 

211 

U 


Totals 
369,34» 
6,767,699,967 
311,565 

797,467,991 

2,560 


Electricity   Supply  Commission 

The  most  important  organization 
for  supplying  electricity  in  South  Africa 
is  the  Electricity  Supply  Commission, 
commonly  known  as  ^^Escom",  which 
was  established  on  March  1,  1923,  by 
Government  Notice  No.  408  of  March 
6,  1923.  The  main  functions  and  duties 
of  "Escom''  may  be  summarized  as 
the  establishment,  acquisition,  main- 
tenance and  working  of  undertakings 
for  an  efficient  supply  of  electricity  to 
government  departments,  the  South 
African  Railways  and  Harbours  Ad- 
ministration, local  authorities,  com- 
panies and  other  persons  carrying  on 
industrial  undertakings,  and  to  any 
persons  whatsoever  in  the  Union;  the 
investigation  of  new  or  additional 
facilities  for  the  supply  of  electricity 
within  any  area  and  for  the  co- 
ordination and  co-operation  of  existing 
undertakings,  so  as  io  stimulate  the 
provision,  wherever  required,  of  a 
cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  elec- 
tricity. These  functions  and  duties 
are  required  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  statutory  injunction  that  "it  shall 
be  a  general  principle  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  its  undertakings  shall,  as  far 
as  practicable,  be  carried  on  neither  at 


a  profit  nor  at  a  loss,  and  that  its 
charges  shall  be  adjusted  accordingly 
from  time  to  time". 

Capital  Structure 

The  Commission  operates  on  busi- 
ness lines,  is  outside  political  control 
and  is  licensed  and  controlled  by  the 
Electricity  Control  Board  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  a  private  concern, 
but,  unlike  private  enterprises,  the 
Commission  must  finance  its  under- 
takings out  of  fixed-term  interest- 
bearing  loans  and  not  from  share 
capital.  Before  raising  any  loans  the 
Commission  must  obtain  the  sanction 
of  the  Governor-General,  and  such 
loans  and  the  interest  thereon  are  a 
first  charge  on  the  assets  and  revenue 
of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission's  first  public  loan 
was  in  February,  1933,  when  it 
invited  subscriptions  for  £500,000.  The 
response  to  that  issue  was  so  encour- 
aging that  a  further  loan  of  £2,500,000 
at  4^  per  cent  interest,  which  rate  was 
^  per  cent  lower  than  for  the  previ- 
ous loan,  was  raised  tw^o  months  later. 
In  March,  1934,  the  Commission 
offered  for  public  subscription  a  loan 
of  £6,750,000  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of   3f   per   cent,    which    was  over- 
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subscribed  within  forty-eight  hours. 
That  loan,  which  incidentally  was  not 
underwritten  and  is  the  largest  yet 
raised  by  the  Commission,  was  issued 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  repaying 
the  balance  of  advances,  totalling 
£8,000,000,  obtained  from  the  Treasury 
for  financing  the  Commission  in  the 
early  stages  of  its  existence,  £2,250,000 
having  been  repaid  in  June,  1933. 

The  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the 
Commission  on  the  Treasury  advances, 
which  were  subsequently  consolidated 
into  two  loans  of  £3,000,000  and 
£5,000,000  redeemable  not  later  than 
December  31,  1954,  and  December  31, 
1979,  respectively,  was  5-018  per  cent, 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that,  as  the 
result  of  the  repayment  of  those  loans, 
the  saving  to  the  Commission's  con- 
sumers, calculated  over  the  period  of 
the  loans,  wdll  exceed  £5,000,000. 


Further  loans  were  raised  as  follows: 
November,  1934,  £2,500,000  at  3^  per 
cent;  July,  1936,  £2,000,000  at  3i  per 
cent;  September,  1937,  £2,000,000  at 
3i  per  cent;  April,  1939,  £2,000,000  at 
3 J  per  cent;  December,  1940,  £1,500,000 
at  3|  per  cent;  and  July,  1941,  £2,000,- 
000  at  3i  per  cent. 

At  December  31,  1943,  the  Commis^ 
sion's  total  loan  capital,  all  publicly 
subscribed  in  South  Africa,  was  £21,- 
750,000.  The  assets  of  the  Commission 
at  that  date  amounted  to  nearly 
£31,000,000,  and  its  total  liabilities 
were  slightly  over  £24,000,000,  showing 
an  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  of 
nearly  £7,000,000. 

Revenue,  production  costs  and  other 
figures  relating  to  the  operation  of  the 
Commission's  undertakings  during  the 
year  1943,  with  comparative  figures  for 
1942,  are  as  follows: — 


Difference 

1943 

1942 

Per  Cent 

£3,189,782 

£3,138,147 

1 

.65 

Total  production  costs    (including  interest  re- 

£3,185,146 

£3,134.331 

+ 

1, 

.62 

Average  price  per  unit  sold  

0.1743d. 

0.1697d. 

+ 

2, 

,69 

Average  revenue  per  unit  sold  (including  sundry- 

0.1790d. 

0.1743d. 

4- 

2 

.69 

Average  cost  per  unit  sold  

0.1787d. 

0.1741d. 

4- 

2 

.67 

Total  cost  of  coal  consumed,  including  railage.. 

f  925.668 

£  898.819 

+ 

2, 

.99 

£  278.683 

£  283,398 

1, 

66 

Coal  consumed  (in  tons  of  2,000  nounds)  

3,584,873 

3.586,919 

0 

.06 

Excess  revenue  over  production  costs  

£  4,636 

£  3,816 

+ 

£820 

Undertakings 

The  Commission  owns  seven  main 
power  stations,  with  a  total  installed 
capacity  of  872,650  kilowatts  of  gen- 
erating plant  (including  66,000  kilo- 
watts for  one  under  construction  in  the 
Vaal  Power  Station),  which  will  be 
increased  to  1,084,150  kilowatts  when 
plant  now  on  order  is  installed.  In 
addition,  2,206  kilowatts  of  generating 
plant  are  installed  in  four  small  stand- 
by Diesel  plants  at  various  centres. 
With  the  exception  of  its  hydro-electric 
station  at  Sabie,  the  Commission's 
power  stations  are  all  operated  by 
steam  and  are  situated,  respectively,  at 
Cape  Town  (Salt  River),  Colenso, 
Durban  (Congella),  Vereeniging  Dis- 
trict (Klip),  Heilbron  District,  near 
Viljoen's  Drift  (Vaal),  and  Witbank. 
Each  of  these  power  stations,  together 


with  an  area  of  supply  clearly  defined 
in  the  respective  licences  or  permits 
granted  to  the  Commission  by  the 
Electricity  Control  Board,  constitutes  a 
separate  and  distinct  undertaking  and, 
in  terms  of  the  Electricity  Act,  each 
undertaking  is  financially  independent. 

The  Commission's  licensed  area  of 
supply  in  the  four  provinces  of  the 
Union  is  now  over  34,000  square  miles, 
and  it  owns  over  2,470  route  miles  of 
overhead  power  lines  and  100  route 
miles  of  underground  cables.  The  total 
step-up  and  step-down  static  trans- 
former capacity  on  the  system  is  more 
than  1-5  million  kva.  Along  the 
r,229  track  miles  of  electrified  railway 
lines  in  the  Union,  the  Commission 
owns  51  sub-stations  for  converting 
power  from  alternating  to  direct  cur- 
rent for  traction  purposes.  Details  of 
the  generating  plant  are  as  follows: — 
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Power 
Station 

Caledon  .  . 

Colenso  . . 


Generators 


Normal  rating  of 
each  Generator 


Congella 


Klip  ..  .. 
Margate* . , 

Sabief.  .. 
Salt  River 

Volksrust* 
Witbank. . 


Total 


Xo. 
1 

[5 
1 

f2 

13 
1 
1 

12 

{I 

3 

li 

2 

0 

44 


Kw. 
140 
12,000 
25,000 
6,000 
12,000 
20,000 
30,000 
33,000 
93 
73 
450 
10,000 
20,000 
250 
20,000 


Kva. 

13,350] 
27,800f 
7,500l 
15,000) 
25,000f 
37.500] 
41,250 

110| 
861 

600 
11.000) 
25,0001 

300 
23,500 


*Oil;  t  Hydro;  all  others  steam. 
Sales  of  Electricity 

The  total  sales  of  electricity  by  all 
other  producers  in  the  Union  for  the 
year  1942  (the  latest  year  for  which 
statistics  are  available)  amounted  to 
2,447  million  units  as  compared  with 


Rating  of 
Generator  House 

Kw.  Kva. 
140 

Voltage  of 
Generation 
500/250  D.C. 

Rating 
of  House 
Sets 
Kw. 

85,000 

94,550 

6,600  A.C. 

98,000 
396,000 

122,500 
495,000 

r  6,600  A.C. 
)  6,600  A.C. 
1  6,600  A.C. 
[33,000  A.C. 
10,500  A.C. 

28,000 

166 

196 

1,350 

90,000 

500 
100,000 

1,80.0 

108,000 

600 
117.500 

3,300  A.C. 
^12,000  A.C. 
^33,000  A.C. 

3,300  A.C. 

6,600  A.C. 

300 
8,000 

771,156 

940,146 

36,300 

4,321  million  units  sold  by  the  Com- 
mission during  that  year,  the  Commis- 
sion's sales  representing  nearly  61  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  distribution  of 
sales  in  1943  by  each  undertaking  is 
shown  in  the  following  table:  — 


Natal  Central 
Witbank..  .. 
Cape  Town  . . 
Durban  ,  .  ,  , 

Sabie  

Klip  


and  1943  Sales 
Units  Percentage 


Electricity  Sales  jrom  Undertakings 

Difference  between  1942 

Units  sold 
during  1943 

  312,387,660 

  849.119.231 

  145.739.820 

  293.366.350 

  5.930,089 

  2,669,086.704 


+  4,663,519 
-24.321,229 

-  6,030.082 
+  19,617,742 

-  405,307 
-38,743.207 


+  1.52 
-2.78 
-3.97 
+  7.17 
-6.40 
-1.43 


Total 


1.05 


The  total  number  of  all  classes  of 
consumers  supplied  with  electricity 
from  the  Commission's  various  imder- 
takings  at  December  31,  1943,  was 
12,285.  These  include  the  South 
African  Railways  and  Harbours  Ad- 
ministration, many  municipalities  tak- 
ing bulk  supplies  for  house-to-house 
distribution  and  also  the  Victoria  Falls 
and  Transvaal  Power  Co.,  Limited, 
which  takes  the  bulk  of  the  output  of 


4,275,629,854  -45,218,564 

the  Commission's  Witbank  Station  and 
the  whole  output  of  the  Commission's 
Klip  Station  to  supply  the  gold-mining 
and  other  industries  along  the  Reef. 
The  output  of  the  Vaal  Power  Station 
will  also  be  supplied  to  that  company 
for  similar  purposes. 

The  distribution  of  1943  sales  by 
classes  of  consumers  is  summarized  as 
follows: — 


Distribution  of  Sales  to  Various  Classes  of  Com 


Bulk  supplies — 

Mining,  etc  

Municipal  

Direct  supplies  for — • 

Traction  

Mining  

Industrial  

Domestic  and  street  lighting. 


1943 


sumers 

Percentage 
Incr.(  +  )  orDecr.  (  — ) 
from  1942 


Total 


3.257,442,242 
350,563,136 

418,110,549 
53,862,125 

172,448,134 
23,2.03,668 

4,275,629,854 


-2.03 
+  9.61 

-1.35 
+  4.31 
-3.75 
+  8.00 

-1.05 
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An  analysis  of  the  figures  shows  that 
there  were  decreases  in  bulk  supplies 
from  the  Klip  and  Witbank  under- 
takings, used  mostly  for  mining  pur- 
poses, and  in  traction  supplies  from  the 
Cape  Town  undertaking,  due  to  the 
curtailment  of  suburban  railway  ser- 
vices and  the  reduction  of  train  speeds 
as  a  wartime  measure.  Sales  for 
industrial   purposes   from  the  Cape 


Town,  Sabie,  and  Witbank  under- 
takings were  also  less  than  in  the 
previous  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
sales  for  traction  purposes  for  the 
Natal,  Pretoria  and  Reef  railway  sys- 
tems were  greater  in  1942,  and  domestic 
and  street-lighting  sales  from  all  under- 
takings showed  appreciable  increases. 
Johannesburg,  July  I4,  1944. 


BRITISH  GUIANA  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  1943 

By  G.  A.  Newman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain 


British  Guiana's  364,000  inhabitants 
experienced  some  heavy  weather  in 
1943,  when  106-23  inches  of  rain  fell 
over  a  period  of  six  months,  extending 
well  into  1944,  as  compared  with  37-16 
inches  over  the  same  period  of  the 
previous  year. 

This  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
sugar,  rice  and  food  crops;  neverthe- 


less by  the  end  of  the  year  exports 
had  attained  a  total  value  of  $23,184,- 
973  as  compared  with  $19,307,020  in 
1942  and,  with  one  exception,  export 
values,  as  shown  in  the  following 
comparative  figures  for  the  principal 
agricultural  and  lumber  products, 
exceeded  those  of  1942: — 


British  Guiana's  Domestic  Exports 


1943  1942 
Figures  in  B.W.I.  Dollars 


Total   $23,184,973 

Sugar   7,519,089 

Rice   1,699,962 

Rum   947,245 

Copra   52,500 

Balata   552,621 

Sawn  lumber   94,966 

Round  and  hewn  timber   82,824 


$19,307,020 
7,288,765 
1.828,650 
586,469 


449,925 
89,557 
46,268 


Mineral  production  and  exports 
reached  record  proportions,  but  de- 
tailed figures  are  not  available  for 
publication. 

With  this  favourable  position  of  its 
export  trade,  the  Colony's  purchasing 
power  was  well  maintained,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  currency  circulation 
figure  of  $8,139,910  as  compared  with 
the  pre-war  figure  of  $2.0-69,190  for 
1938. 

The  Colony  was  fortunate  in  re- 
ceiving steady  supplies  throughout  the 
year.  Imports  totalled  in  value 
$24,958,847  as  compared  with  $18,- 
150,179  in  1942.  These  consisted  of: 
foodstuffs,  $6,892,042  ($4,826,050  in 
1942);  raw  materials,  $1,364,812  ($1,- 
453.036) :  and  manufactured  products, 
$16,560,091  ($11,684,463). 


Canada  continued  to  be  the  principal 
source  of  supply,  being  credited  with 
$9,162,450  of  the  imports  as  compared 
with  $6,481,911  in  1942.  The  United 
States  supplied  to  the  value  of  $6,649,- 
002  ($5,799,702  in  1942) ;  the  United 
Kingdom,  $4,158,666  ($6,598,816) ;  and 
Argentina,  $1,476,285  ($378,156). 

Owing  to  increases  in  both  exports 
and  imports,  colonial  revenues  exceeded 
expectations,  with  the  result  that  out 
of  a  revenue  of  $12,257,460  there  was 
a  surplus  balance  of  $1,480,000,  which 
increased  the  Colony's  total  surplus 
balance  to  $5,929,000. 

The  Colony's  public  founded  debt, 
which  in  1936  reached  a  peak  of  $23,- 
312,452,  has  been  reduced  to  $19,386,- 
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064,  against  which  invested  sinking 
funds  having  a  market  value  of 
S3,200,765  are  now  held. 

The  steadily  increasing  cost  of  living 
in  British  Guiana  has  obliged  the  local 
Government  to  resort  to  payment  of 
food  subsidies,  which  totalled  $1,514,- 


240  in  1943.  Nearly  95  per  cent  of 
this  amount  was  spent  in  subsi- 
dizing the  price  of  flour,  condensed 
milk,  pickled  beef,  salt  fish,  and  split 
peas,  items  which  are  commonly  used 
by  the  working-classes. 

Port  of  Spain,  August  10,  1944- 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CENTRES  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WEST  COAST 


II.  San  Francisco 

By  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Conimissioner  at  Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco's  claim  to  being  the 
first  port  on  the  West  Coast  of  the 
Americas  is  based  on  its  great  natural 
harbour  and  ample  facilities,  its  war- 
expanded  activities,  and  the  number 
of  steamship  lines  which  have  their 
headquarters  in  that  city,  serving  the 
Orient  and  connecting  with  the  world's 
major  ports.  In  view  of  the  import- 
ance of  such  activities,  San  Francisco 
looks  to  the  future  with  optimism  with 
respect  to  America's  future  trade  and 
political  relationship  with  Asia  and 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Another 
aspect  of  its  optimism  is  in  regard  to 
its  claim  to  being  the  financial  centre 
of  the  West.  San  Francisco  County, 
the  smallest  in  California,  is  the  centre 
of  a  six-county  metropolitan  area 
spreading  out  along  the  shores  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  The  city  is  Hnked  to 
Marin  County  in  the  north  by  Golden 
Gate  bridge,  second  largest  of  its  kind 
and  boasting  the  longest  single  suspen- 
sion span.  Across  the  bay  another 
bridge  links  it  to  the  city  of  Oakland 
in  Alameda  County,  and  Contra  Costa 
County.  Two  other  counties,  Solano 
in  the  north  and  San  Mateo  in  the 
south  complete  the  city's  around-the- 
bav  sphere  of  influence. 

San  Francisco  was  founded  in  1776 
by  Spanish  missionaries  and  colonizers, 
and  by  1846,  when  California  was 
ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States, 
had  a  population  of  820.  The  city  can 
hardly  therefore  be  said  to  be  more 
than  a  century  old.  The  discovery  of 
gold  on  the  West  Coast  in  1848  gave 
sudden  impetus  to  the  increase  in  its 
population. 


Wartime  Developments 

San  Francisco's  population  has  in- 
creased by  about  8  per  cent  above  1940 
levels  as  a  result  of  the  war,  while  that 
of  the  metropolitan  district  has  in- 
creased bv  over  25  per  cent — from  less 
than  1,500,000  in  1940  to  1,833,000  in 
1943.  This  area  is  thus  competing 
with  the  Los  Angeles  district  for  the 
greatest  proportionate  population 
growth  in  the  country.  This  increase 
does  not  include  military  or  naval 
personnel  nor  transient  civilians  and 
has  been  brought  about  mainly  by  the 
development  of  war  industries,  especi- 
ally an  expansion  of  ship  construction 
and  ])ort  activities.  Shipbuilding 
which  now  employs  an  estimated  210,- 
000  persons  in  yards  and  collateral 
plants,  is  expected  to  suffer  some  set- 
back in  the  period  of  re-conversion. 
Ship  repair,  however,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  specialized  types  and  the  con- 
version from  one  to  tlie  other,  are 
expected  to  keep  the  industry  busy  for 
many  years  to  come  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  some  30,000  to  60,000  men 
outside  of  the  great  naval  installations. 
The  Navy  Yard  is  one  of  the  two 
largest  in  the  country. 

Manufacturing  industries  which  have 
expanded  as  a  result  of  the  war,  apart 
from  light  and  specialty  manufactur- 
ing, are  mainly  located  outside  the 
city  proper,  which  is  regarded  princi- 
pally as  a  financial,  commercial,  trad- 
ing, management  and  control  centre. 
The  value  of  annual  production  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  war  was  slightly 
c>ver  the  billion-dollar  mark.  War  con- 
tracts and  projects  placed  in  the  bay 
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area  amounted  to  $4,522-5  million  up 
to  April,  1944.  Supply  contracts 
amounted  to  $3,004  million,  of  which 
$2,484  million  were  for  ships,  $75  mil- 
lion for  ordnance,  and  $442  million  for 
unidentified  expenditures.  Project 
orders  were  valued  at  $856  million. 
Facilities  contracts  totalled  some  $657 
million,  of  which  $361  million  were 
industrial  and  $295  million  military. 

Banking  and  Finance 

It  is  as  a  banking  and  financial  cen- 
tre that  San  Francisco  expects  to  retain 
its  position  as  the  financial  and  insur- 
ance capital  of  the  West  and  the  na- 
tion's second  largest  financial  centre. 
In  1943  seven  of  the  nation's  one  hun- 
dred largest  commercial  banks  were 
located  in  San  Francisco  and  accounted 
for  10-1  per  cent  of  the  total  1943 
year-end  deposits  of  these  one  hundred 
banks.  Only  New  York  exceeded  this 
ratio;  Chicago  with  9-8  per  cent  was 
third;  Detroit  with  3-9  per  cent  was 
fourth;  and  Boston  with  3-7  per  cent 
was  fifth.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  San  Francisco  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Twelfth  Reserve  District,  which, 
measured  by  bank  debits,  ranked  third 
in  volume  of  business  during  1943. 

Several  of  the  banks  in  San  Fran- 
cisco are  headquarters  of  branch  bank- 
ing systems,  extending  through  the 
central  Pacific  Coast  and  principally 
throughout  the  State  of  California. 
Most  of  these,  fourteen  out  of  nineteen, 
are  under  state  supervision.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  banking  institutions,  one 
of  the  main  regional  stock  exchanges, 
the  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange,  is 
located  in  that  city. 

Principal  Organizations 

A  recent  tabulation  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  lists  the  following  among 
the  principal  financial,  commercial  and 
trading  organizations  located  in  this 
city: 

The  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.,  second  largest  unit  in  the  Bell 
System,  has  some  45,000  employees, 
scattered  from  Seattle  in  the  north  to 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  in  the 
south,  whose  activities  are  directed 
from  the  San  Francisco  headquarters. 


The  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  operating 
some  16,000  miles  of  railroad  (longest 
mileage  of  any  United  States  rail  sys- 
tem) in  California,  Oregon,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
Louisiana  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
directs  nearly  100,000  employees  from 
San  Francisco. 

Pacific  Gas  &  Eilectric  Co.  is  the 
largest  public  utility  system  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  and  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  United  States,  serving 
practically  all  of  northern  and  central 
California.  Most  of  its  12,000  to 
13,000  employees  serve  outside  the  city 
of  San  Francisco. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  California, 
largest  factor  in  the  petroleum  industry 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  has  its  head 
office  in  San  Francisco.  Its  operations 
are  world-wide,  and  20,000  employees 
are  scattered  through  the  western 
states,  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Central  and 
South  America,  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia. 

Bank  of  America  N.T.  &  S.A.  is  the 
largest  bank  outside  of  New  York  and 
has  the  most  extensive  system  of 
branch  banks  in  America,  blanketing 
California.  Employees  number  more 
than  10,000;  the  head  office  is  in  San 
Francisco. 

Matson  Navigation  Company  has 
for  many  years  practically  controlled 
passenger  and  freight  business  between 
Pacific  Coast  ports  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  profitable  of  American  shipping 
firms. 

California  Packing  Corporation,  with 
75,000  employees  at  peak  season,  is 
the  largest  canning  company  in  the 
United  States.  Through  a  subsidiary 
it  is  also  the  largest  single  factor  in  the 
Alaska  salmon  industry  and  one  of  the 
"big  three"  in  the  Hawaiian  business. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation,  one 
of  the  two  largest  integrated  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturing  and  merchandis- 
ing concerns  in  the  country,  has  most 
of  its  10,000  employees  in  the  mills  in 
Oregon.  Washington,  and  British 
Columbia. 

Pacific  Lighting  Corporation  subsidi- 
aries supply  practically  all  the  cooking, 
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lighting,  heating  and  industrial  natural 
gas  consumed  in  Southern  California, 
employing  some  5,000  persons. 

Rosenberg  Brothers,  world's  largest 
packer  of  dried  fruit,  has  plants  in 
various  parts  of  California  and  employs 
approximately  5,000  people. 

In  San  Francisco,  too,  is  the  western 
headquarters  of  Shell  Oil  Company, 
next  to  Standard  of  California  the 
largest  factor  in  California  and  Coast 
oil  affairs,  and  Tidewater  Associated 
Oil  Company. 

Henry  Kaiser  Enterprises,  with  head- 
quarters in  Oakland,  across  the  bay, 
include  the  shipyards  at  Richmond, 
whose  peak  employment  is  estimated 
to  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of 


75,000  workers;  the  Permanente  system 
of  magnesium  plants  at  Los  Altos, 
Manteca,  and  Natividad,  California; 
the  Permanente  cement  mill  at  Los 
Altos  (another  world's  largest) ;  the 
Fontana  Steel  plant  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia; the  three  Kaiser  shipyards  at 
Vancouver,  Swan  Island,  and  Portland 
on  the  Willamette  and  Columbia  rivers; 
and  the  sand  and  gravel  and  construc- 
tion business,  which  was  the  foundation 
of  the  corporation. 

Safeway  Stores,  Incorporated,  one  of 
the  nation's  largest  food  store  chains, 
also  has  its  chief  executive  offices  in 
Oakland,  supervising  some  2,700  retail 
units. 

Los  Angeles,  Aitgusi  4,  1944- 


ARGENTINE  EXTERNAL  TRADE,  JANUARY- JUNE 

By  J.  A.  Stroxc,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache  at  Buenos  Aires 


x^rgentina  has  exported  867  million 
pounds  of  meats  during  the  first  half 
of  the  current  year,  including  595 
million  pounds  of  de-boned  frozen  beef. 


nuitton  and  pork  and  161  million 
pounds  of  tinned  beef.  The  compara- 
tive figures  for  recent  war  years  are 
as  follows: — 


Principal  Exports  from  Argentina 

January-J  une 


1942 

1943 

1944 

Figures 

in  1,000 

Pounds 

  426,582 

341,839 

357,094 

  110,905 

83,922 

117,156 

  130,441 

66,803 

160,713 

  53,929 

86,784 

119,861 

  62,610 

81,138 

111,520 

  785,467 

660,576 

866,944 

Hides  

  132,432 

124,067 

120,992 

Wool  

  81,312 

45,275 

62,371 

Butter  

  23,960 

13.7,00 

29,284 

  133,424 

113,032 

90.581 

Figures 

in  1,000  Bushels 

  41,846 

29,936 

43.330 

3,507 

3,947 

  9,293 

6,048 

6,616 

Figures 

in  1,000  Barrels 

384 

1,615 

The  United  Kingdom  took  94  per  1944,   added  to   her  previous  large 

cent  of  the  frozen  meats,  74  per  cent  holdings  of  foreign  exchange  abroad, 

of  the  corned  beef,  and  50  per  cent  of  which  includes  £62  million  in  blocked 

the    cattle    hides    this    year    from  sterling  in  London.    The  greater  part 

Argentina.  exports  are  going  to  the  United 

Nations  at  excellent  prices,  but  there 

Argentma  has  a  new  credit  of  $238  has  been  an  enormous  increase  as  well 

million  from  her  surplus  of  merchan-  in  exports  to  the  other  Latin  American 

dise  exports  during  the  first  half  of  countries.     However,    the    trend  in 
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exports  to  these  countries,  as  well  as  to 
South  Africa,  has  been  declining  lately, 
due  to  export  restrictions  in  Argentina 
arising  frorn  shortages  of  certain  im- 
ported raw  materials. 


United  Kinf 
United  Stat 
Brazil  . .  . 
Spain  . .  . . 
Sweden  . .  , 
Switzerland 
South  Afric 
Other  Aniei 
All  other  cc 

Total  . 


The  following  table  shows  the 
trend  in  the  value  of  imports  into 
Argentina.  Sweden  has  supplied 
25,919  tons  of  newsprint  this  year  as 


The  following  table  shows  Argentine 
exports  by  countries  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1944  with  comparative 
figures  for  the  similar  period  of  the 
three  preceding  years: 

Countries 


January- June 


1942 

1943 

1944 

Figures 

in  $1,000 

98.160 

93.522 

144,697 

100,048 

75.231 

87,699 

16,783 

19.515 

32,034 

7,132 

8,913 

10,851 

10.056 

7,197 

12,145 

4,359 

3.596 

6,968 

8.370 

22,072 

10.031 

35,965 

59.314 

56.019 

16,088 

4,388 

32,339 

296,961 

293,748 

392,783 

compared  with  19,752  tons  from 
Canada.  Textiles,  lumber  and  tropical 
fruits  comprise  the  main  items  from 
Brazil.    India  supplies  jute. 


Argentine  Exports  by 

1941 

^dom   86.557 

;es   88,478 

  13,653 

  14,317 

  '  507 

  1,486 

a   1,670 

•ican  countries   20,714 

•untries   17,198 

  244,580 

Imports 


Argentine  Imports  of  Merchandise 

January- June 


1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

Figures 

in  $1,000 

16.577 

36,084 

29.046 

47,988 

53.414 

82,767 

35.712 

24.163 

40,277 

38,712 

34.318 

16.632 

1,450 

13,785 

66,784 

11,361 

3.626 

4.592 

4.946 

7.457 

1,159 

3,119 

2,558 

4,215 

6,716 

4.447 

3,274 

3.933 

6,676 

12.200 

8,168 

12,638 

146 

112 

995 

4,045 

Other  Latin  American  counitries. 

10,321 

20,275 

15,331 

15,000 

Other  American  countries*  .  .   . . 

10,487 

5,786 

3,972 

5.341 

17,969 

8,388 

2,977 

1,900 

244,580 

296,961 

293,748 

392,783 

+  75,662 

+  66,694 

+  145,667 

+  238,110 

*  Mostly  petroleum  from  Dutch  West  Indies. 


POWER  IN  SWITZERLAND 

From  The  Economist 


Ever  since  imports  of  coal  have 
been  drastically  cut  down,  Switzer- 
land has  increasingly  been  forced  to 
depend  on  her  own  resources  of  fuel. 
These  are  proving  insufficient,  and  for 
the  second  year  running  the  authori- 
ties have  been  compelled  to  curtail  the 
consumption  of  electricity  during  the 
winter  months.  Production  has  been 
unable  to  keep  up  with  a  higher 
demand,  and  the  situation  has  been 


worsened  by  the  abnormal  drought 
which  has  prevailed  since  1941.  The 
recent  increases  in  consumption  have 
been  particularly  great  in  industry 
and  domestic  use. 

In  1941  there  were  6,030  electric 
power  plants  in  Switzerland,  130  of 
them  being  responsible  for  95  per  cent 
of  the  total  output,  99  per  cent  of 
which  came  from  water-power  plants. 
Since   then,   two   big  hydro-electric 
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plants  have  been  put  in  service,  the 
Verbois  plant  on  the  river  Rhone,  near 
Geneva,  which  until  its  completion 
next  year,  is  yielding  only  two-thirds 
of  its  potential  production,  estimated 
at  half  a  million  kilowatt-hours  a 
year,  and  the  Handeck-Innertkirchen 
plant,  which  yields  600  million  kwh. 
a  year.  The  latter  is  the  most  power- 
ful plant  in  Europe.  It  consists  of 
three  composite  plants  fed  by  the  river 
Aar  and  by  two  artificial  lakes  on  the 
Grimsel  Pass,  containing  altogether 
4,236  million  cubic  feet  of  water.  The 
two  highest  plants  have  been  in  pro- 


duction for  the  past  three  years,  and 
the  third  and  low^est,  at  Innertkirchen, 
began  producing  just  over  a  year  ago. 
The  construction  of  these  works 
involved  the  boring  of  seven  miles  of 
tunnels  in  the  granite.  The  Innertkir- 
chen plant,  the  first  bomb-proof  power- 
plant  in  Switzerland,  is  entirely  hewn 
in  the  rock. 

Even  this  is  not  sufficient,  and  the 
Government,  strongly  backed  by  in- 
dustrialists and  local  authorities,  have 
set  up  a  scheme  for  adding  another 
1,000  million  kwh.  to  Swiss  electrical 
jnoduction. 


ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Fiji 

TRADE  AND  HUfelNESS  COXDITIONS 

With  the  possible  exception  of  gold- 
mining,  which  is  hampered  by  a  labour 
shortage,  the  industries  of  Fiji  are  very 
active,  according  to  information  from 
firms  trading  in  the  Fijian  islands, 
writes  C.  B.  Birkctt,  Acting  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Auckland,  New  Zea- 
land. Prices  for  copra,  pineai)ple  and 
sugar  remain  high,  and  the  improve- 
ment in  shipping  during  the  last  two 
years  has  permitted  a  good  movement 
of  produce  to  profitable  markets. 

Imports  of  goods,  which  are  still 
under  government  licence,  are  reported 
to  have  increased,  sterling  and  dollar 
exchange  being  more  plentiful  than  in 
1942.  Due  to  a  sustained  demand  for 
their  products,  the  buying  power  of 
the  natives  has  risen. 

South  Africa 

PRODUCTION   OF  FOODSTLTFFS 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Johannesburg,  writes 
und^r  date  June  16,  1944,  that  the 
South  African  allocation  of  tinplate 
for  the  canning  season  provides  for  the 
canning  of  over  219,000,000  pounds  of 
foodstuffs,  excluding  the  special  meat 
and  vegetable  ration  pack.  Only  15 
per  cent  of  the  total,  32,840,000  pounds 
has  been  allocated  for  domestic  con- 
sumption; the  remainder  is  for  the 


British  ^Ministry  of  Food  and  the  Allied 
armed  forces. 

The  British  Ministry  of  Food  re- 
cently placed  orders  in  South  Africa 
for  2,320,848  tins  of  the  meat  and  vege- 
table ration.  Approximately  15,000,000 
cans  (625,000  cases)  have  been  sup- 
plied so  far.  A  government  food 
factory  has  been  established  in  Natal 
with  a  capacity  of  20,000  cases 
monthly;  the  whole  of  the  output  of 
meat  and  vegetable  ration  from  this 
plant  is  for  export.  Owing  to  the 
shortage  of  meat  at  present  prevailing 
in  South  Africa,  the  factory  has  been 
operating  below  capacity,  but  the 
Government  hopes  that  ten  tons  of 
meat  will  shortly  be  available  daily  for 
processing. 

Target  figures  for  the  production  of 
other  canned  goods  during  1944  are: 
condensed  milk,  30,000,000  pounds; 
canned  vegetables,  56,000,000  pounds; 
canned  fruit,  39,000,000  pounds.  The 
amounts  required  for  South  African 
consumption  are  less  than  1  per  cent  of 
the  canned  vegetables  and  7-^  per  cer. 
of  the  canned  fruit. 

Jam  production  for  the  period 
November  1,  1943,  to  October  31,  1944, 
has  been  estimated  at  105,300,000 
pounds,  of  which  about  19,500,000 
pounds  will  be  for  civilian  consumption 
in  South  Africa,  44,800,000  pounds  for 
the  British  Ministrv  of  Food,  15.000,- 
000  pounds  for  military  use,  6,000,000 
pounds  for  ships'  stores,  and  10,000.000 
pounds  for  other  British  territories. 
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The  foregoing  figures  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
South  African  canning  industry. 

SEED  PRODUCTION 

Vegetable  seed  production  in  South 
x\frica,  reports  The  African  World,  has 


developed  so  rapidly  as  a  result  of  the 
war  that  the  Union  will  require  to 
import  only  about  16  tons  this  year  as 
compared  with  60  to  800  tons  in  1939.  * 
South  Africa  is  also  supplying  the 
essential  needs  of  neighbouring  terri- 
tories. 


TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY 


Revised  List  of  Specified  Persons 

A  new  consolidation  of  the  List  of 
Specified  Persons  has  just  been  pub- 
lished and  is  on  sale  to  the  public  on 
application  to  the  King's  Printer, 
Ottawa.  This  consolidation  is  based 
on  revisions  of  the  list  as  published 
from  time  to  time  in  the  Canada 
Gazette.  In  addition  to  the  original 
list,  fifty-two  revisions  have  .been 
issued  since  the  beginning  of  1940. 

The  List  of  Specified  Persons  now 
contains  over  fifteen  thousand  names, 
an  increase  of  about  256  names  over 
the  previous  consolidation.  The  rate 
of  increase  in  listings,  however,  con- 
tinues to  decrease,  mostly  in  Peru, 
Spain  and  Sweden.  This  decrease  is 
apparent  particularly  in  the  listings  for 
Latin  American  countries. 

The  List  is  published  for  the  use  of 
Canadian  businessmen  engaged  in 
export  trade  and  it  is  in  their  interest 
to  consult  it,  since  it  contains  the  names 
of  persons  who,  although  not  resident 
or  carrying  on  business  in  enemy  terri- 
tory or  in  territory  in  occupation  of  the 
enemy,  are,  by  reason  of  their  enemy 
nationality  or  enemy  association,  per- 
sons with  whom  trading  is  prohibited 
under  the  Revised  Regulations  Respec- 
ting Trading  with  the  Enemy  (1943). 
These  regulations  are  administered  by 
the  Custodian's  Office  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Canada.     The    following  summary 


shows  the  number  of  names  included 
in  the  list  within  each  country: — 


Afghanistan    9 

Andorra    1 

Arabia    4 

Argentina   1,655 

Bolivia    458 

Brazil    915 

Chile    1,516 

Colombia    1,160 

Costa  Rica   •   256 

Cuba    100 

Dominican  Republic    38 

Ecuador    422 

Eire    38 

El  Salvador    123 

Guatemala    404 

Haiti    55 

Honduras    40 

Iceland   2 

Iran    17 

Iraq    39 

Liberia    5 

Liechtenstein    40 

Mexico    901 

Morocco  (Spanish  Zone)    68 

Morocco  (Tangier  Zone)    117 

Nicaragua    114 

Panama    56 

Paraguay    92 

Peru    1,164 

Portugal    1,122 

Angola  (Portugal)    122 

Azores   (Portugal)    11 

Cape  Verde  Islands  (Portugal)  .  23 

Madeira  (Portugal)    33 

Mozambique  (Portugal)    67 

Portuguese  China    1 

Portuguese  East  Africa    27 

Portuguese  Guinea    13 

Portuguese  India    16 

Spain    1,254 

Canary  Island.-^  (Spiin)    45 

Fernando  Po  and  Spanish 

Guinea    28 

SAveden    441 

Switzerland   1,255 

Turkey    415 

Uruguay   454 

Venezuela    334 


TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 

Canada  be  required  to  state  on  their  applica- 

ADDiTioNAL  INFORMATION  REQUIRED  OF  tious  for  permits  Covering  clothing  and 

TEXTILE  EXPORTERS  textile  manufactures  the  total  yardage 

As  textile  export  allocations  have  of  each  shipment,  in  addition  to  the 

been  set  up  on  a  yardage  basis,  appli-  number  of  garments  or  manufactured 

cants  for  export  permits  will  in  future  articles. 
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Cyprus 

REMOVAL  OF  IMPORT  DUTIES  ON 
EDIBLE  OILS 

Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Cairo,  writes  under 
date  August  2,  1944,  that  by  Order  in 
Council  No.  2128  of  July  3,  1944,  and 
with  effect  as  from  May  22,  1944, 
edible  oils  imported  into  the  Colony 
of  Cyprus  are  admitted  free  of  all 
import  duties. 

The  duties  chargeable  prior  to 
May  22  were  8s.  per  100  okes  preferen- 
tial tariff  (applicable  to  British  Empire 
products),  and  12s.  per  100  okes 
general  tariff.  (100  okes  equal  280 
pounds;  20  Cyprus  shillings  equal 
£1  sterling.) 

United  Kingdom 

LABELLING  OF  FOOD  ORDER,  1944 

Mr.  James  A.  Langley,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes 
that  the  Ministry  of  Food  adopted  on 
June  29,  1944,  the  "Labelling  of  Food 
Order,  1944"  which  is  of  direct  interest 
to  Canadian  packers  of  prepared  foods 
of  all  kinds  engaged  in  supplying  the 
United  Kingdom  market.  It  will  come 
into  force  on  January  1,  1945. 

The  new  Order  is  made  under  the 
Defence  (Sale  of  Food)  Regulations, 
1943,  which  are  designed  to  prevent 
fraudulent  claims  on  behalf  of  pre- 
pared foods,  and  particulars  of  which 
were  published  in  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  No.  2081  (December  18, 
1943).  The  principal  requirement  is 
that  labels  of  pre-packed  foods  sold  by 
retail  must  show: 

(1)  Tne  name  and  address  in  the 
United  Kingdom  of  the  packer  or 
labeller,  or  of  the  person  on  whose 
behalf  the  food  is  packed  or  labelled. 
Alternatively,  the  label  may  bear  a 
registered  trade  mark.  The  labels  of 
imported  pre-packed  foods  may  specify 
instead  the  name  and  address  of  the 
importer; 

(2)  The  common  or  usual  name  (if 
any)  of  the  food; 


(3)  In  the  case  of  food  containing 
more  than  one  ingredient,  the  common 
or  usual  names  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  food  in  the  order  of  the  propor- 
tions in  which  they  were  used; 

(4)  The  minimum  quantity  of  food 
in  the  package. 

General  exemptions  are  provided  for 
food  imported  on  government  account 
when  sold  in  the  wrapper  in  which 
imported  and  for  food  packed  specially 
for  His  Majesty's  or  Allied  Forces; 
and  special  exemptions  of  varying 
extent  for  particular  foods  as  shown 
in  the  First  Schedule  to  the  Order. 

The  manufacturer  or  packer  will 
normally  be  the  person  who  labels  the 
food  with  the  above  information,  but 
provision  is  made  to  allow  traders 
dealing  in  food  otherwise  than  by  retail 
to  sell  the  food  unlabelled.  In  this 
case  they  must  furnish  the  purchaser 
with  a  statement  enabling  him  to  label 
the  food  in  accordance  with  the  Order. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  provision,  the 
application  of  a  code  mark  to  a  con- 
tainer does  not  constitute  labelling. 

Special  requirements  in  addition  to 
those  indicated  above  apply  to  labels 
and  advertisements  when  claims  are 
made  to  the  presence  of  vitamins  or 
minerals  in  a  food.  General  claims  are 
only  permitted  when  specified  vitamins 
or  minerals  are  present  and  the  propor- 
tion has  to  be  stated  in  the  manner 
prescribed.  Claims  relatins:  to  the 
presence  of  a  particular  vitamin  or 
mineral  specified  must  also  be  sup- 
ported by  a  quantitative  disclosure. 

The  Ministry  of  Food  have  announced 
their  willingness  to  advise  traders  on 
matters  relating  to  their  labels,  speci- 
m.ens  of  which  should  be  submitted  in 
duolicate.  Such  inquiries  can  only  be 
dealt  with  if  a  complete  ouantitative 
statement  of  the  composition  of  the 
food  (which  will  be  treated  as  confi- 
dential) is  also  submitted.  Advice  will 
not  be  given  regarding  advertisements. 

The  text  of  the  main  provisions  of 
the  Order,  together  with  its  two 
schedules,  will  be  printed  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal. 
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Peru 

Import  Control  Regulations 

Mr.  W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Lima,  writes  under  date 
July  20,  1944,  that  in  connection  with 
the  official  communique  dated  June  21, 
1944,  which  sets  out  a  system  covering 
all 'imports  into  Peru,  and  in  order  to 
simplify  it,  importers  are  advised  that, 
as  from  August  1,  1944,  they  are 
obliged  to  send  fortnightly  to  the 
Department  of  Imports  of  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  a  complete  list  of  their 
orders  for  merchandise,  specifying 
class,  quantity,  and  country  of  origin. 

These  data,  together  with  those 
which  will  be  received  from  Peruvian 


consuls,  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
compilation  of  complete  and  up-to- 
date  statistics  of  the  movement  of 
external  trade. 

Uruguay 

EXEMPTION  FROM  CONSULAR  INVOICES 

Mr.  E.  K.  Talay,  Consul  of  Uruguay 
in  Montreal,  writes  under  date 
August  15  that  consular  invoices  are  no 
longer  required  for  shipments  of  goods 
to  Uruguay  except  for  goods  not  listed 
in  the  customs  tariff.  The  Consul 
states  that  he  remains  at  the  disposal 
of  exporters  in  case  any  doubt  may 
arise  as  to  whether  or  not  a  particular 
product  is  included  in  the  tariff  of 
Uruguay. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  AUGUST  28,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  August  28,  1944,  and  for  the  week  ending 
Monday,  August  21,  1944,  ^ 


Unit 


Great  Britain  Pound 


United  States  Dollar 


Mexico  Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 


Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 


Brazil  Cruzeiro  (Paper' 


British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 


Colombia  Peso 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 


South  Africa  ,  ..  ..Pound 


Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 


India  Rupee 

Australia  Pound 


New  Zealand  Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate: 

I  4.866 

August  21 

August  28 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

1.0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304  • 

.3304 

H 

Free 

.2755 

.2766 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

3-4i 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

Exnort 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6016 

.6016 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer  • 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 
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Argentina 

J  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache.  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenoi 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  OflSce— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  S9uth  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Kd.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Stkes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  Honse, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office- 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters-^P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters— Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Soils,  Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela, 
Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana,  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

French  North  Africa 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Economic  Adv/ser,  Office  of  the  Representative  of  Canada  to  the 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  48  boul.  Saint-Saens,  Algiers,  French 
North  Africa.  Address  for  letters  (at  domestic  rates) — Canadian  Mission,  Algiers, 
c/o  D,P.S.,  Ottawa.    Cable  address,  Stadajcona. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  (Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  VictorU 
Square,  Belfast. 


the:  librarian. 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TI^jVDjEJ,  gj^gl^^ 

Mexico  TORONTO  .  6  .  ONT  . 

C.  S.  BissETT,  Commercial  Secretary,  CanMiaE  "Blrlbassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City,  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower.   Circular  Road,  St.  John's.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — ^New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)    Cable  address,  Cantr acorn. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesiaa, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I 
(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square. 
S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Canfrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
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CANADIAN  EXPORT  COMMODITIES  AND  INDUSTRIES 


2.  THE  FISHERIES 

By  W.  H.  Lanceley,  Chief,  Fisheries  and  Animal  Products  Branch, 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Origin  of  the  Fisheries 

The  voyage  of  John  Cabot  to  North 
America  in  1497,  and  his  glowing 
account  of  the  richness  of  the  coast, 
led  to  the  outfitting,  under  English- 
Portuguese  auspices,  of  his  second 
voyage  in  1498.  Apparently  the 
venture  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
trading  than  a  fishing  voyage. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  historical 
records,  the  degree  of  exploitation  of 
the  new  fishing  grounds  by  English 
fishermen  during  the  next  two  decades 
is  not  clear,  but  by  1522  the  fishery 
had  become  sufficiently  important  to 
cause  Vice-Admiral  Fitzwilliam,  on  the 


outbreak  of  war  with  France,  to  advise 
King  Henry  VIII  and  Cardinal 
Wolsey  to  dispatch  an  armed  vessel  to 
escort  the  returning  Newfoundland 
fleet. 

Other  European  nations  were  not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities to  be  found  in  the  virgin 
fisheries  of  the  New  World,  as  an 
English  vessel  fishing  in  Newfoundland 
waters  in  1527  found  twelve  French 
and  two  Portuguese  barques  there, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  Portuguese 
vessels  were  engaged  in  the  North 
Atlantic  fisheries  prior  to  1506.  French 
vessels  probably  arrived  on  the  fishing 


Among  the  various  works  consulted,  special  acknowledgement  is  dy^Htr^'T^e'*^^ 
Fisheries,  by  Prof.  Harold  A.  Innis,  and  to  The  British  Columbia  ^eg^ems/ "by  W.  ,A-^'S^ 
Carrothers.    The  sections  dealing  with  the  effects  of  the  war  and  pa^-war  prospects  ha!ve  »>•■*  ' 
been  compiled  from  material  supplied  by  the  Dominion  Department  6f  Fisheries. 
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grounds  a,bout  1504  and  they  and  the 
Portugese  prosecuted  the  fishery  much 
more  actively  than  did  the  English, 
who  found  the  triangular  trade  between 
Iceland,  Portugal  and  the  home  country 
much  more  profitable. 

cartier's  first  two  voyages 

By  the  time  Jacques  Cartier  made 
his  first  voyage  in  1534  there  were 
several  well-known  fishing  stations 
along  the  Canadian  Labrador  and  it  is 
fairly  evident  that  Cartier  himself  and 
other  members  of  his  crew  had  been 
engaged  in  the  North  American  fish- 
eries before  they  undertook  their 
voyage  into  the  Gulf.  Prior  to  this 
time  cod  had  been  the  great  objective 
of  the  fishermen  but  Cartier's  voyage 
disclosed  such  other  resources  as  the 
salmon  of  the  North  Shore,  the 
mackerel  of  Gaspe  Harbour  and  the 
walrus  of  the  Magdalen  Islands.  In 
the  next  year  he  reported  whales  near 
Anticosti,  walrus  in  the  Moisie  River, 
white  whales  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Saguenay  and  a  great  wealth  of  fi^sh 
of  various  kinds  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  the  next  decade  mention  is  made 
of  the  excellent  fishing  of  Gaspe  and 
Anticosti,  where  the  fish  were  reported 
to  be  much  better  than  those  of  New- 
foundland. By  this  time  also  Cape 
Breton  had  received  its  name  from  the 
hardy  Breton  fishermen  who  frequented 
that  portion  of  the  shore  nearest  to 
Cabot  Strait. 

Passing  over  the  rise  of  the  English 
fisheries  between  1550  and  1600,  inas- 
much as  it  applied  to  Newfoundland 
rather  than  to  what  is  now  Canada, 
we  find  that  the  first  English  vessels 
went  to  the  Maocdalen  Islands  in  1593 
to  hunt  for  walrus  but  found  none  of 
these  animals:  they  returned,  however, 
with  an  excellent  cargo  of  cod.  Two 
years  earlier,  the  French  ship  Bona- 
ventiire  had  killed  1,500  walrus  at  the 
islands.  In  1597  two  London  vessels 
sailed  to  the  islands  for  cod  and  in 
the  same  year  Spanish  vessels  were 
wpen  at  the  same  plaoe  and  at  Cape 
Breton,  while  the  French  sent  an 
oxpedition  to  Sable  Island  to  eno;age 
in  the  fisheries  and  take  prizes  and  the 


next  year  a  more  permanent  settlement 
was  established,  which  lasted  for  five 
years. 

Early  Exploitation 

While  the  fisheries  of  the  Grand 
Banks  were  taking  on  the  aspect  of  an 
international  fishing  convention,  no 
less  than  1,500  sail  (of  which  400  were 
Portuguese)  having  been  counted  on 
the  fishing  grounds,  the  inshore  fisheries 
were  not  neglected.  The  first  perma- 
nent European  settlement  was  by 
De  Monts  at  Port  Royal  (Annapolis) 
in  1605  and  for  the  next  100  years  this 
was  the  base  of  the  French  fishing 
operations  and  for  the  harassing  of  the 
fishing  fleets  of  the  other  nations  which 
frequented  the  Banks.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  the  colonists  of  New 
England  made  their  presence  felt  on 
the  Grand  Banks,  catching  and  drying 
cod  which  they  took  to  the  West 
Indies,  whence  they  returned  with  car- 
goes of  rum,  sugar  and  molasses. 

DEVELOPMENT  EFFORTS  BY  FRANCE 

From  1663  on  Colbert  pursued  a 
policy  of  improvement  in  the  fisheries 
of  New  France,  cargoes  of  Canadian 
fish  being  transported  to  the  French 
West  Indies  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  that  followed  by  the  Nev/  England 
colonists,  but  the  trade  was  not  a 
success.  In  1669  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada  were  permitted  to  export  cod 
to  France  and  in  1686  regulations  were 
passed  covering  the  allocation  of 
curing  beaches,  landings  and  drying 
forms. 

At  this  time  Canadian-caught  cod 
was  being  sold  in  Marseilles  and  the 
Levant,  in  Pari?  and  the  western  parts 
of  France,  as  well  as  in  Spain  and 
Portu2;al.  The  greater  part  of  the 
fishins:  was  still  being  done  by  fisher- 
men from  France,  the  development  of 
a  native  industry  beino;  q:reatly  ham- 
pered by  the  lure  of  the  fur  trade. 

CHANGES  RESrLTING  FROM  WARS 

The  close  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  in  1713  saw  France  forced 
to  cede  Acadia  and  Newfoimdland  to 
England,  although  she  retained  certain 
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rights  to  dry  fish  along  the  shores  of 
Newfoundland.  Louisbourg  was  forti- 
fied between  1720  and  1734.  In  1719 
England  attempted  to  encourage  mi- 
gration from  Newfoundland  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  New  England  colonies 
not  only  regained  the  position  they  had 
lost  as  a  result  of  the  w^ars  from  1698 
to  1713  but  extended  it,  while  the 
increasing  demands  for  the  poorer 
grades  of  fish  for  feeding  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies  helped  the  growth  of  the 
off-shore  fishery  in  Nova  Scotia. 

NOVA  SCOTIA  SETTLEMENTS 

In  1760  Liverpool  was  founded  and 
Cape  Sable  Harbour  was  granted  to 
200  immigrants  from  Cape  Cod,  Ply- 
mouth and  Nantucket.  About  1764, 
the  first  successful  attempt  to  establish 
a  permanent  fishery  was  made  by 
fishermen  from  the  Channel  Islands  at 
Chetieamp,  on  the  west  coast  of  Cape 
Breton,  and  at  Arichat.  In  1764  Nova 
Scotia  exported  66,400  quintals  of  dried 
cod  valued  at  £39.840,  and  7,200  barrels 
of  pickled  fish  valued  at  £7,700. 

The  years  between  1745  and  1762 
saw  the  taking  of  Louisbourg  by 
Pepperell,  its  restoration  to  France, 
the  founding  of  Halifax,  the  final  cap- 
ture of  Louisbourg,  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
taking  of  Quebec.  These  events  all 
had  a  depressing  effect  on  the  French 
fisheries  and  also  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Nova  Scotia,  as  distinct 
from  the  Nev/  England,  fisheries. 

Development  and  Markets 

By  the  end  of  the  18th  Century  the 
American  Revolution  had  occurred  and 
the  Maritime  Provinces  had,  become 
separate  British  colonies.  A  fleet  of 
fishing  schooners  was  maintained  at 
Halifax  and  an  annual  production  of 
about  60,000  nnintals  was  maintained 
until  about  1900.  The  city  developed 
more  as  a  trading:  than  a  fishing  centre 
and  drew  its  fish  supplies  from  the 
outnorts.  Gaspe  and  Newfoundland. 

The  increase  of  the  population  of 
Nova  Scotia  led  to  the  imposition  of 
restrictions  upon  the  fishermen  of  New 
15737— U 


England.  After  the  Civil  War  and  the 
opening  of  the  West,  markets  for  fresh 
fish  displaced  those  for  the  dried 
article,  with  the  result  that  New 
England  withdrew  from  the  more  dis^ 
tant  waters  and  imposed  tariffs  against 
Nova  Scotia  fish. 

The  American  invasion  of  the 
mackerel  grounds  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  lasted  from  the  1830's 
to  the  1870's.  In  this  fishery,  a&  in 
the  cod,  the  share  system  and  the 
higher  prices  in  the  United  States 
market  led  many  young  men  from  the 
Maritime  Provinces  to  seek  employ- 
ment on  the  American  vessels. 

While  the  advent  of  Reciprocity  in 
1854  opened  a  market  for  the  Cana- 
dian product,  the  American  fishery 
continued  to  expand'  until  the  Civil 
War  of  1861-65,  which  caused,  together 
with  the  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  in  1866,  the  disappearance  of 
American  vessels  from  Canadian 
waters  in  the  '60's. 

COMPETITION  WITH  NEW  ENGLAND 

New  Brunswick,  Quebec  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  had,  like  Nova  Scotia, 
encountered  numerous  difficulties  from 
the  competition  of  the  New  England 
fisheries.  In  an  endeavour  to  compete 
with  the  New  Englanders,  a  free  port 
was  established  in  1860  at  Gaspe, 
where  vessels  could  buy  their  supplies 
free  of  duty,  but  after  a  three-year 
trial  the  system  was  abandoned  as  it 
was  not  found  to  be  a  success  on 
account  of  the  monopoly  control  of  the 
local  merchants. 

All  these  difficulties  were  a  factor  in 
inducing  the  various  provinces  to  enter 
Confederation,  the  change  in  the 
Quebec  Resolutions  in  1866  to  give  the 
Federal  Government  control  over  the 
fisheries  reflecting  the  importance 
attached  to  Confederation  as  a  m.eans 
of  resisting  the  competition  of  New 
England.  With  Confederation  the  pic- 
ture becomes  clearer  and  we  have  the 
beginning  of  a  statistical  record  which 
enables  us  to  trace  the  growth  of  the 
Dominion's  fisheries  production  and 
trade. 
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RISE  OF  PACIFIC  FISHERIES 

Prior  to  Confederation  the  story  of 
Canada's  fisheries  is  practically  con- 
fined to  the  Atlantic  coast,  although 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had 
exported  British  Columbia  salt-cured 
salmon  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
Asia  from  1835  to  1858;  but  by  1880  a 
production  of  $713,335  was  recorded 
for  the  Pacific  province.  The  first 
cannery  was  apparently  in  operation 
in  1870  and  the  industry  centred 
around  the  canning  of  salmon. 

A  tendency  towards  amalgamation 
became  evident  about  the  turn  of  the 
20th  century  when  the  British  Colum- 
bia Packers'  Association  acquired  41 
plants.  The  value  of  the  catch  jumped 
from  $4,878,820  in  1900  to  $7,942,771 
in  1901,  reached  $27,282,223  in  1918 
and  fell  to  $13,953,670  in  1921. 

As  early  as  1905  British  Columbia 
exceeded  Nova  Scotia  in  the  value  of 


the  output  of  the  fisheries.  The  intro- 
duction of  improved  Diesel  engines  and 
the  falling-off  of  the  sockeye  run  on 
the  Fraser  River  hastened  the  trend 
towards  large  control  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  northern  regions  and  in 
the  prosperous  period  of  the  'twenties 
large  capital  organizations  were 
formed. 

In  1893  the  halibut  fishery  was  de- 
veloped on  Porcher  Island  in  Hecate 
Strait,  the  fish  being  shipped  in  a 
frozen  state  to  New  York.  The  third 
fish  in  value,  herring,  was  first  fished 
for  by  a  New  Westminster  firm  in 
1877,  but  the  process  of  packing  was 
not  successful.  However,  herring  oil 
was  extracted  about  the  same  time  in 
Burrard  Inlet. 

Production 

The  table  below  shows  the  value  of 
the  fisheries  production  of  the  Dominion 
by  decades  since  1870. 


Value  of  the  Fisheries  Production  of  Canada,  by  Decades,  1870-1930, 
and  by  Years,  1939-1942 

Prince  Edward 

Year                                 Island  Nova  Scotia  New  Brunsrwick  Quebec 

1870                                    Not  known.  $  4,109.425  $1,131,433  $  1,161,551 

1880                                   $  1,675,089  6,291,061  2,744,447  2,631,556 

1890                                        1,041,109  6,636,444  2,699,055  1,615,119 

1900                                        1,059,193  7,809,152  3,769,742  1,989,279 

1910                                        1,153,708  10,119,243  4,134,144  1,692,475 

1920                                        1,708,723  12,742,659  4.423,745  2.592,382 

1930                                        1,141,279  10,411.202  4,853,575  2,502,998 

1939                                          950,412  8,753,548  5,082,393  2,010,953 

1940                                          714,870  9,843,456  4.965,618  2.002,053 

1941                                          952,026  12.634,957  6,484,831  2,842,041 

1942                                        1,639,539  15,297,482  7,132,420  4,194,092 

British       Prairie  Provinces 

Columbia  and  Yukon  Canada 

1870                                     $     264,982  Not  known  Not  known  $  6,577,391 

1880                                          444,491  $     713,335  Not  known  14,499,979 

1890                                      2,009,637  3,481.432  $  232,104  17,714,900 

1900                                      1,333,294  4.878,820  718,159  21,557,639 

1910                                        2,026,121  9,163,235  1,676,216  29,965,142 

1920                                        3,336,412  22,329,161  2.108,257  49,241,339 

1930                                        3,394,629  23,103,302  2,497,231  47,804,216 

1939                                        3,010,252  17,698,989  2,569,375  40,075,922 

1940                                      3,035,100  21,710,167  2,847,623  45,118,887 

1941                                      3,518,402  31,732,037  4,094,703  62,258,997 

1942                                      4,135,205  38,059,559  4,658,636  75,116,933 


Export  Trade 

The  trade  return  for  the  fiscal  year 
1868,  the  first  year  of  the  new 
Dominion,  showed  a  total  value  of 
$3,357,510  in  exports  of  the  products 
of  the  fisheries,  of  which  Nova  Scotia 
catches  accounted  for  71  per  cent.  At 
that  time  the  principal  exports  for  the 


old  Province  of  Canada  (Ontario  and 
Quebec — mainly  the  latter)  were  dry- 
salted  fish  to  the  value  of  $444,449,  of 
which  38  per  cent  went  to  Italy,  18  per 
cent  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  8  per  cent 
to  the  British  West  Indies  and  25  per 
cent  to  Brazil  and  other  South  Ameri- 
can countries.  In  Nova  Scotia  also  the 
dry-salted    product    constituted  the 
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major  portion  of  the  exports^  or  60  per 
cent,  followed  by  wet-salted  with  33 
per  -cent. 

The  leading  market  for  Nova  Scotia 
was  the  British  West  Indies,  which 
took  over  half  of  the  dry-salted  and 
46  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  while 
over  half  of  the-  wet-salted  product 
went  to  the  United  States.  Other 
foreign  countries  took  26  per  cent, 
largely  dry-  and  welt-salted.  In  the 
case  of  New  Brunswick,  the  main 
markets  were  the  United  States,  which 
took  49  per  cent,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  35  per  cent.  Wet-salted  fish 
was  the  main  New  Brunswick  product, 
but  the  balance  between  products  was 
more  even  than  in  the  other  provinces. 

MARKETS  IN  1880 

By  1880  the  value  of  the  fisheries 
exports  had  risen  to  $6,579,656  and 
figures  are  available  by  kinds  of  fish. 
Ground  fish  (cod,  haddock,  ling  and 
pollock)  in  the  dry-salted  state 
accounted  for  54  per  cent  of  the  total, 
preserved  lobster  was  in  second  place, 
mackerel  was  exported  to  the  value  of 
$686,414,  and  herring  and  salmon  were 
also  well  up  among  the  exports.  The 
United  States  was  the  principal  mar- 
^'et,  taking  26  per  cent  of  the  total  fish 
exports,  unless  the  British  and  Spanish 
West  Indies  are  taken  together,  their 
joint  share  amounting  to  38  per  cent; 
while  the  United  Kingdom  took  17  per 
cent.  As  regards  shellfish,  the  United 
Kingdom  took  6,124,889  pounds  of 
preserved  lobster  valued  at  $640,760, 
and  the  United  States  2,586,596  pounds 
valued  at  $267,792. 

GROWTH  OF  CANNED  PRODUCTS 

In  1890  British  Columbia  made  its 
influence  felt  in  the  export  trade,  the 
value  of  canned  salmon  being  $2,069,- 
736  out  of  a  total  of  $8,461,906  for  all 
fish.  Dry-salted  cod  still  maintained 
the  leading  position  with  a  value  of 
$3,014,275,  the  British  and  Spanish 
West  Indies  being  still  the  main  mar- 
kets for  this  product,  while  the  wet- 
salted  form  had  almost  disa'ppeared 
from  the  returns.  The  United  Kingdom 
was  the  largest  market  for  canned 
salmon   and  the   exports   of  canned 


lobster  were  almost  equally  divided 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States.  The  fresh  fish  trade 
with  the  United  States  was  becoming 
an  appreciable  item  and  each  of  the 
seven  provinces  contributed  its  quota, 
the  exports  of  inland  fish  from  Ontario 
amounting  in  value  to  $350,962. 

EXPANSION  FROM  1900 

By  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
fisheries  exports  had  increased  by  234 
per  cent  since  Confederation,  the  total 
value  for  1900  being  $11,224,866.  Dry- 
salted  cod  and  canned  salmon  still  led 
in  value;  but  canned  lobster,  with  a 
value  of  $2,372,859,  now  accounted  for 
21  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  fish 
exported  as  against  12  per  cent  ten 
years  earlier.  France  was  coming  into 
the  picture  as  the  third  greatest  con- 
sumer of  this  commodity. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1910  exports  had 
increased  to  $15,663,162,  or  by  nearly 
40  per  cent  in  the  decade,  and  canned 
salmon  accounted  for  31  per  cent  of 
the  total.  Dried  fish  was  now  in 
second  place,  and  canned  lobster  in 
third,  with  an  increase  in  value  of  10 
per  cent  but  a  decrease  in  quantity  of 
7  per  cent.  The  dried-fish  trade  still 
centred  upon  South  American  and 
Caribbean  markets  but  the  United 
States  took  12  per  cent  of  the  product 
and  Italy  7  per  cent.  France  was  the 
main  market  for  canned  lobster. 

By  the  end  of  the  next  decade  fish 
exports  had  increased  in  value  to  $42,-' 
227,996,  or  by  169-6  per  cent  in  the 
ten  years.  The  trade  in  fresh  and 
frozen  products  amounted  to  $8,263,- 
388  but,  by  species,  the  first  three 
places  were  held  by  the  same  products 
as  in  1910;  canned  salmon  being  valued 
at  $12,067,319,  dried  cod  at  $8,002,673, 
and  canned  lobster  at  $4,083,678. 
Other  commodities  valued  at  $1,000,000 
or  over  were:  "Other  fish,  fresh  and 
frozen";  salmon,  fresh  and  frozen;  cod, 
green-salted;  and  whitefish. 

The  United  States  was  still  the 
principal  market  for  fresh  and  frozen 
fish,  but  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
West  Indies  and  Oceania  all  took 
small  amounts  of  the  product.  The 
United    Kingdom,    France    and  the 
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United  States  were  the  main  markets 
for  canned  salmon,  with  Austraha, 
New  Zealand  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments also  taking  appreciable  amounts ; 
the  United  States  took  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  dried  cod,  followed  by  Cuba, 
the  British  West  Indies,  Brazil  and 
British  Guiana ;  while  the  main  market 
for  canned  lobster  had  shifted  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  followed  by  the 
United  States,  France  and  Denmark. 

DEPRESSION   AND  PRE-WAR  YEARS 

The  statistics  of  trade  for  1930  are 
for  the  calendar  year,  whereas  those 
for  the  previous  years  relate  to  the 
fiscal  years  (ending  on  June  30  to  1907 
and  on  March  31  for  the  later  years). 
In  1930  the  effects  of  the  world-wide 
depression  were  making  themselves 
felt  on  the  trade  and  the  total  value  of 
fish  exports  was  only  $31,869,350, 
owing  partly  to  lower  prices  and  partly 
to  lesser  quantities.  Fresh  lobster  had 
advanced  to  fifth  place  and  was  all 
directed  to  the  United  States.  The 
only  change  in  the  market  for  dried 
cod  was  that  Italy  took  close  to  17'  per 
cent  of  the  amount  exported,  or  nearly 
eight  times  as  much  as  in  1920. 
Canned  salmon  was  sent  to  most  of 
the  countries  of  the  world,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, Chile  and  British  South  Africa 
being  added  to  the  list  of  nations 
taking  an  appreciable  amount. 

In  1939,  the  latest  pre-war  year,  the 
value  of  fish  exports  dropped  by  7  per 
cent  to  $29,641,232.  Shipments  of 
canned  salmon,  however,  increased 
both  in  quantity  and  value,  at  prices 
silightly  lower  than  in  1930;  "Other 
fresih-water  fish",  in  second  place,  also 
showed  increases  in  quantity  and 
value,  in  spite  of  considerably  lower 
prices  than  in  1930;  while  fresh  lobster 
showed  the  same  trend  and  had  out- 
stripped the  canned  product  in  value. 
Fresh  and  frozen  salmon  was  in  fourth 
place,  with  a  large  increase  in  quantity 
but  only  a  limited  rise  in  value,  owning 
to  a  fall  in  price  of  about  19  per  cent. 
Canned  lobster  declined  in  both  quan- 
tity and  unit  price.  Exports  of  halibut, 
in  the  fresh  and  frozen  state,  were 
valued  at  $1,203,135,  and  showed  an 


increase  of  223-7  per  cent  in  quantity 
and  of  158-8  per  cent  in  value  over 
1930. 

Effects  of  the  War 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939  the 
Pacific  fisheries  were  efficiently  orga- 
nized, both  as  to  landing  and  processing 
operations,  with  large  corporations  and 
strong  unionization  of  labour  as  out- 
standing characteristics.  The  product 
was  shipped  largely  in  the  canned  or 
frozen  state  and  the  trade  was  depen- 
dent to  a  major  degree  upon  the  export 
market;  only  about  35  per  cent  of  the 
salmon  catch  of  1939,  for  instance, 
being  consumed  within  the  Dominion. 

PACIFIC  PRODUCTION 

While  the  Pacific  fisheries  suffered 
from  the  requisitioning  of  vessels  by 
the  Navy  and  later  from  the  exclusion 
of  Japanese  from  the  fishing  grounds 
and  the  canneries,  these  developments 
do  not  appear  to  have  affected  pro- 
duction appreciably.  The  war  caused 
the  loss  of  the  Oriental  market  for 
salted  herring  but  this  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  canning  of  herring  for 
the  British  Government,  which  has 
also  taken  the  major  proportion  of  the 
output  of  canned  salmon.  Large  quan- 
tities of  fresh  halibut  and  other  flat 
fish  are  also  sent  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

FRESHWATER  FISHING 

The  inland  fisheries  are  of  a  highly 
seasonal  nature  and  their  product  is 
almost  wholly  in  the  fresh  form.  While 
they  could  be  considered  as  a  relatively 
undeveloped  industry  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  both  the  Federal  and  Pro- 
vincial Governments  have  been  taking 
an  increased  interest  in  this  resource, 
with  a  resulting  intensification  of 
exploitation.  The  chief  effect  of  the 
war  has  been  the  diversion  of  a  larger 
projMirtion  to  the  United  States,  as  a 
result  of  the  higher  prices  obtaining 
there. 

CATCHING  TECHNIQUE  ON  ATLANTIC 

The  Atlantic  fisheries  were  in  a 
state  of  arrested  development  with 
catching  techniques  backward  and  a 
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probable  excess  of  labour  in  the  impor- 
tant ground-fishing  phase  of  the 
industry.  The  fisheries  fall  naturally 
into  two  main  branches,  the  fresh  and 
canned  and  the  salted.  The  first  suf- 
fered from  inefiicient  catching  tech- 
nique and  consequent  variability  in 
supply  and  from  an  equally  inefficient 
distributive  mechanism;  the  combina- 
tion of  these  two  conditions  resulting 
in  very  high  costs  of  production  and 
distribution. 

The  main  canned  products  were 
lobster  and  sardines  (herring).  The 
first  was  declining  in  importance  owing 
to  the  growth  in  the  fresh  lobster  trade. 
In  the  ground-fish  industry,  the  pro- 
duction of  fresh  frozen  fillets  was  being 
developed  at  the  expense  of  other  forms 
of  fresh,  smoked  and  salted  fish. 

SALTED  FISH  MARKETS  CONTRACTING 

While  the  once-paramount  salted- 
fish  industry  is  still  important,  it  faces 
steadily  contracting  markets,  practi- 
cally all  the  product  being  exported. 
In  the  past  salt  fish  has  served  as  a 
cheap  protein  food  for  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  countries  and  of  late  has 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  competition  of  higher-grade,  lower- 
cost  or  subsidized  products  from  other 
exporting  countries,  and  of  substitutes 
made  available  by  modern  refrigera- 
tion. In  addition  to  suffering  from  the 
same  inefficiencies  as  the  fresh  trade, 
uneconomic  competition  between  ex- 
porting firms  was  an  added  difficulty. 

The  effects  of  wartime  conditions  on 
the  Atlantic  fishery  have  been  the  most 
far-reaching.  Especially  diu'ing  the 
1942-43  period,  prices  have  risen  rapidly 
and  are  now  about  three  times  the  pre- 
war level;  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
under  ceilings. 

EFFORT  TO  RATIONALIZE 

The  need  for  increased  production 
has  led  to  some  attempt  to  rationalize 
the  industry  on  the  East  Coast  for  the 
first  time.  The  Dominion  Government 
has  subsidized  trawler  (dragger)  con- 
struction by  firms  and  groups  of  fisher- 
men and  has  undertaken  experiments 
to  perfect  other  high-efficiency  tech- 
niques for  the  catching  of  groundfish. 


The  War  has  provided  the  Atlantic 
Coast  trade  with  a  greatly  expanded 
demand  for  its  products  and  the  neces- 
sity of  ensuring  equitable  distribution 
of  food  supplies  among  the  Allied 
countries  has  resulted  in  the  rationing 
of  the  exportable  surplus  of  salted  fish 
among  the  countries  whose  need  is 
greatest.  Less  rigid  restrictions  are 
placed  upon  the  trade  in  pickled  fish. 
Large  quantities  of  fresh  and  canned 
fish  are  earmarked  for  the  United 
Kingdom  or  for  relief  and  rehabilitation 
purposes.  In  all  this,  however,  the 
market  contacts  of  the  trade  have  been 
presented  in  so  far  as  possible. 

Post-war  Position 

The  problem  of  the  fisheries  in  the 
early  post-war  period  cannot  be  viewed 
apart  from  those  of  the  national 
economy  as  a  whole.  A  general  rise  in 
living  standards — combined  with  effi- 
cient methods  of  catching,  preparing 
and  distributing  fish-food  products' — ■ 
might  double  the  present  domestic  con- 
sumption, but  the  industry  could  be 
expanded  to  produce  a  much  larger 
supplv  for  export  as  well.  The  outlet 
for  this  supply  will  depend  upon  the 
welfare  and  trade  policies  of  the 
nations  after  the  war. 

The  Pacific  fisheries  will  probably 
be  able  to  produce  a  greater  pack  of 
salmon  when  the  effects  of  the  removal 
of  the  obstruction  in  the  Eraser  River 
are  fully  realized  and  should  be  able 
to  maintain  its  position  in  the  United 
Kingdom  market,  although  competition 
will  probably  be  encountered  from  the 
similar  products  of  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
wartime  production  of  canned  herring 
will  presumably  be  reduced  but  may 
be  rej^laced  by  the  production  of  salted 
herring  should  conditions  in  China 
improve,  while  the  expansion  of  the 
herring-meal  and  -oil  industry  will  be 
regulated  by  the  absorptive  capacity 
of  agriculture  and  the  chemical  indus- 
try. The  wartime  production  of  vita- 
min oil  raav  quite  probably  carry  over 
to  .peace-time,  but  the  expansion  of 
the  halibut  industry  is  limited  by  the 
demands  of  conservation. 

On  the  Atlantic  Coast,  the  improve- 
ments in  the  ground-fishing  industry 
may  be  extp.ndt^d  to  the  pelagic  fishery, 
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with  the  possible  establishment  of 
floating  factories  equipped  to  handle 
both  ground  and  pelagic  species.  The 
salt-fish  industry  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  decline,  with  the  emphasis 


shifted  to  the  production  of  fresh  and 
frozen  fillets;  but  the  wartime  improve- 
ments in  the  canning  of  sardines  may 
permit  of  greater  competition  with  the 
European  product. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  POST-WAR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ROAD 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  TRANSPORT 

By  Feederic  Hudd^  Chief  Canadian  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom 


The  British  Road  Federation,  com- 
prising more  than  sixty  national 
organizations  associated  with  road 
transport,  has  issued  a  report  in  which 
it  makes  known  to  the  Government  its 
views  concerning  the  reconstruction  of 
roads  and  the  development  of  road 
transport  in  the  post-war  period. 

The  Federation  recommends  that 
road  and  road  transport  development 
should  form  an  important  part  of  the 
Government's  four-year  plan  for  re- 
construction. It  will  enable  industry 
to  expand,  facilitate  demobilization, 
assist  the  better  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  population  and  employment, 
encourage  exports,  promote  the  tourist 
industry,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  trans- 
port by  economizing  in  gasoline  and 
tires.  Further,  a  population  with  more 
leisure  and  longer  holidays  will  demand 
cheap  cars  and  roads  on  which  to  use 
them. 

Government  Control 

On  the  question  of  government  con- 
trol, the  Federation  are  opposed  to 
undue  regimentation  and  advocate  that, 
while  a  measure  of  control  of  all  mov- 
ing units  is  necessary  from  the  point 
of  view  of  safety,  wages  and  conditions 
of  service,  enforcement  of  reasonable 
standards  of  service  and  charges,  and 
military  preparedness,  the  olDjective 
should  be  to  encourage  the  economic 
development  of  the  industry  rather 
than  to  compel  it  to  conform  to  a  fixed 
and  rigid  plan. 

The  report  endorses  the  proposals 
for  the  construction  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  new  motor  roads  on  the  main 
traffic  arteries.  The  Government,  it  is 
stated,  should  prepare  plans  at  once  for 
a  program  of  road  construction  and 
improvement  and  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  acquisition  of 


land,  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
proceed  with  the  work  of  construction 
and  reconstruction  immediately  condi- 
tions permit. 

Specialized  Motorways 

The  Federation  state  that  a  strong 
case  exists  on  purely  economic  grounds 
for  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  on 
the  improvement  of  the  road  system, 
and  especially  on  the  construction  of 
motorways  (i.e.  specialized  highways 
designed  and  reserved  for  the  use  of 
motor  traffic).  Such  an  investment 
will  yield  an  immediate  return  by 
reducing  transport  and  motoring  costs. 
There  will  also  follow  valuable  de- 
velopment to  provide  the  users  of  the 
new  roads  with  service  facilities. 

During  the  war  there  has  been  a 
great  development  of  constructional 
work  in  connection  with  aerodromes, 
and  machinery  and  labour  will  be 
available  which  can,  without  great 
difficulty,  be  transferred  at  short  notice 
to  the  modernization  of  the  road 
system. 

Importation  of  Road  Equipment 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
imported  equipment  being  required  for 
these  plans,  the  Federation  point  out 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
remedy  as  quickly  as  possible  any 
temporary  shortage  in  materials  neces- 
sary for  the  operation  of  road  trans- 
nort.  If  imports  are  restricted 
immediately  after  the  war  bv  shortages 
of  shipping  and  foreign  exchange,  it  is 
in  the  country's  interest  to  place  a 
higli  priority  on  those  needed  for  the 
operation  and  development  of  road 
transport,  the  effi.ciencv  and  adeouacy 
of  which  is  one  of  the  foundations  upon 
^^^hich  the  other  parts  of  the  nnfional 
reconstruction  program  must  rest. 
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PURCHASE  AND  DISPOSAL  OF  GRAIN  IN  IRELAND 

By  George  Shera,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Dublin 


On  July  19,  1944,  the  Eire  Minister 
for  Agriculture  issued  an  Order  entitled 
the  Emergency  Powers  (Cereals) 
Order,  1944,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
regulate  the  purchase  and  disposal  of 
home-grown-  grain  crops.  This  Order 
fixed  the  prices  to  be  paid  to  growers 
for  grain  crops  of  the  1944  harvest 
and  also  the  maximum  prices  to  be 
charged  for  wheat  and  barley  sold  to 
growers  for  use  as  seed  in  the  1944-45 
sowing  season. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  following 
persons  only  will  be  allowed  to  pur- 
chase wheat  from  growers:  (a)  persons 
purchasing  wheat  for  sowing  in  their 
own  land;  (5)  licensed  millers;  (c) 
registered  distillers;  (d)  licensed  wheat 
dealers;  [e]  persons  holding  a  Seed 
(Wheat)  Assembler's  Permit;  and  (/) 
any  person  to  whom  a  special  permit 
is  granted  to  purchase  a  specified 
quantity  of  wheat. 

Licensed  wheat  dealers  are  those 
whose  names  were  entered  in  a  register 
kept  by  the  Minister  for  Agriculture 
since  1933.  During  the  emergency 
period,  only  persons  on  this  list  were 
licensed  to  deal  in  wheat. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  little 
or  no  seed  wheat  has  been  available 
for  importation,  and  supplies  thereof 
have  had  to  be  drawn  from  domestic 
stocks.  In  order  that  this  should  be 
of  the  best  possible  quality,  only  those 
who  had  facilities  for  selecting,  clean- 
ing and  artificiallv  drying  were  granted 
permits  to  assemble  wheat  for  sale  as 
seed.  Such  seed  has  to  have  a  mini- 
mum germination  of  88  per  cent. 


In  Eire  seed  wheat  is  sold  undried 
and  artificially  dried.  The  latter  varies 
in  price  from  84s.  to  78s.  per  barrel 
(280  pounds) ,  while  the  price  of  the 
former  ranges  from  78s.  to  71s.  per 
barrel. 

As  in  the  case  of  wheat,  only  the 
following  persons  are  allowed  to  pur- 
chase barley  from  growers:  (a)  persons 
purchasing  barley  for  sowing  in  their 
own  land;  (6)  licensed  barley  dealers; 
(c)  holders  of  Seed  (Barley)  Assem- 
bler's Permit;  (d)  persons  holding  a 
special  permit  to  purchase  specified 
quantities  of  barley.  Those  wishing  to 
assemble  barley  for  sale  as  seed  must 
procure  a  licence  from  the  Minister  for 
Agriculture. 

The  maximum  price  for  seed  barley 
during  the  sale  season  is  48s.  per  barrel 
(224  pounds). 

No  control  other  than  the  fixing  of  a 
minimum  price  to  growers  is  exercised 
over  the  oat  crop. 

The  price  fixed  for  the  1944-45  sale 
season  (August  14,  1944,  to  August  31, 
1945)  for  milling  wheat,  purchased 
from  the  grower,  is  as  follows,  last 
season's  price  being  shown  within 
parentheses:  of  bushel  weight  not  less 
than  57  pounds,  55s.  per  barrel  (280 
pounds)  (50s.  per  barrel) ;  bushel 
weight  less  than  57  pounds  but  not 
less  than  55  pounds,  54s.  (49s.) ;  bushel 
weicrht  less  than  55  pounds,  52s.  (47s.). 

The  price  for  barley  remains  un- 
changed from  last  year,  namely  35s. 
per  barrel  (224  pounds) ,  while  the  price 
for  oats  remains  unaltered  at  a  mini- 
mum of  21s.  per  barrel  (196  pounds). 


AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  NOTES 

By  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Sydney 


Butter  Rationing 

With  the  issue  of  new  food  and 
clothing  ration  books,  operative  from 
June  5.  1944,  a  cut  of  two  ounces  in 
the  civilian  butter  ration,,  reducing  it 
to  six  ounces  per  week,  has  been 
ordered.  Each  butter  coupon  has  a 
value  of  half  a  pound  as  formerly,  but 

15737—2 


three  coupons  cover  a  four-week 
period  instead  of  two  coupons  being 
s;ood  for  a  fortnightlv  period.  Expec- 
tant mothers  are  still  entitled  to  receive 
a  weekly  amount  of  eight  ounces. 

The  reason  for  the  cut  in  the  butter 
allowance  has  been  the  steady  decline 
in  butter  production  in  recent  months. 
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Contributing  factors  are  the  unex- 
pectedly dry  autumn  season;  lack  of 
manpower  on  farms,  which  has  resulted 
in  the  selling  of  many  dairy  herds; 
high  beef  prices,  causing  a  swing  to 
meat  production  from  milk  production 
in  many  cases;  and  increased  demands 
for  bulk  milk. 

Butter  consumption  so  far  this  year 
(which  includes  supplies  for  the  armed 
services  and  export)  averaged  9,000 
tons  a  month,  and  reserves  would  have 
to  be  increased  to  5,000  tons  before  the 
weekly  civilian  ration  of  eight  ounces 
could  be  restored.  However,  it  is  hoped 
that  this  may  be  possible  when  in- 
creased spring  supplies  are  obtainable. 

No  vegetable  margarine  is  available 
for  civilian  use  in  Australia  to  supple- 
ment the  butter  ration.  However,  the 
quota  of  animal  margarine  for  civilian 
use  (95  per  cent  of  which  is  distributed 
in  bulk  to  bakers  and  pastry  cooks)  is 
500,000  pounds  a  month,  representing 
10  per  cent  of  total  production. 

Reduction  in  Sugar  Output 

The  net  profit  of  £873,969  realized 
by  the  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Co. 
Limited  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1944,  is  a  decrease  of  £167,632  from  the 
figure  for  the  previous  year  and  the 
lowest  since  1932-33.  Australian  sugar 
production  during  the  past  season  has 
been  reduced  to  505,000  tons,  the  small- 
est output  since  1927.  Shortages  of 
manpower,  fertilizers  and  farm  imple- 
ments have  contributed  to  the  decrease 
in  Australia,  while  Fijian  production 
was  affected  by  strikes  and  industrial 
troubles. 

Sales  of  refined  sugar  products  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  totalled 
more  than  500,000  tons,  and  those  of 
"Cane-ite"  board  further  increased. 
Distillery  production,  however,  was 
affected  by  the  shortage  of  raw  ma- 
terial. It  is  estimated  that  the  yield 
for  the  coming  season  will  total  570,000 
tons,  which,  however,  is  still  below  nor- 
mal. The  Fijian  crop  is  expected  to 
yield  85,000  tons. 


Australian  Food  Exports  During  the  War 

Up  to  the  end  of  December,  1943, 
the  value  of  Australian  food  shipments 
to  Britain,  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
and  Allied  countries  was  £242,461,000. 
The,  value  of  exports  of  food  and 
beverages  to  overseas  destinations,  and 
the  percentages  which  these  exports 
make  up  of  total  shipments  were  as  fol- 
lows:—to  Britain,  £129,527,000  (53-42 
per  cent) ;  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine, 
and  other  destinations  undisclosed, 
£32,572,000  (13-43  per  cent);  India, 
Ceylon,  Burma,  £16.865,000  (6-96  per 
cent);  Pacific  Islands,  £9,216,000  (3-8 
per  cent) ;  British  Malaya,  £7,705,000 
(3-18  per  cent) ;  Netherlands  East  In- 
dies, £5,346,000  (2-21  per  cent) ;  South 
Africa,  Rhodesia,  British  West  Africa, 
British  East  Africa,  £3,455,000  (1-42 
per  cent) ;  all  other  countries,  £37,775,- 
000  (15-58  per  cent). 

The  principal  foodstuffs  shippea 
were:  butter,  757,224.000  pounds; 
cheese,  151,497,000  pounds;  fruit,  dried 
or  in  liquid,  856,593,000  pounds;  meat, 
all  kinds,  2,167,109.000  pounds;  jamb 
and  jellies,  136,601,000  pounds;  sugar, 
23,588,000  pounds;  eggs,  in  shell  or  aa 
powder.  6.573,000  pounds;  dried  buttei- 
fat,  6,166^000  pounds. 

Australian  Timber  Prospects 

Before  the  outbreak  of  war,  Australia 
was  using  timber  at  the  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 1,000,000,000  super  feet 
per  annum.  Of  this  amount  65  per 
cent  was  produced  locally,  and  most  of 
the  remainder  was  imported  from 
Canada.  During  the  war  years  con- 
sumption has  not  materially  decreased. 
Although  restrictions  have  been  placed 
on  private  building,  larger  wartime  de- 
mands have  practically  accounted  for 
the  saving  and,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  importing  timber  from  overseas, 
local  forests  have  been  drawn  on 
heavily  for  the  necessary  supplies. 

Throughout  Australia  nearly  19,000,- 
000  acres  of  land  have  been  set  aside 
for  reserved  forests,  but  this  does  not 
produce  sufficient  timber  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Australian  popula- 
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tion  of  7,000,000.  From  figures  and 
estimates  supplied  by  forestry  officials, 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  next  few 
years  the  amount  of  timber  available 
for  cutting  will  be  considerably  re- 
duced, and  that  the  greater  part  of 
Australia's  timber  requirements  will 
have  to  be  imported. 

Building  of  War  Homes 

Half  of  the  wartime  homes  now 
being  built  in  Australia  are  to  be 
allotted  to  former  servicemen,  or  their 
dependents,  through  the  state  housing 
authorities.  The  Commonwealth  Hous- 
ing Scheme  is  now  in  its  second  quarter, 
and  the  target  has  been  increased  to 
1,500  homes  per  quarter  as  compared 
with  1,250  for  the  first  quarter.  Con- 
struction is  being  carried  out  by  state 
authorities,  each  state  having  a  share 
in  the  quarterly  quota.  The  construc- 
tion of  wartime  housing  is  being  given 
the  same  priority  as  that  accorded 
many  defence  undertakings. 

The  responsibility  for  allocating  the 
houses,  when  they  are  completed,  will 
rest  with  the  state  housing  authorities, 
as  they  are  more  capable  of  dealing 
with  the  most  urgent  applications  on  a 
decentralized  basis.  In  the  case  of 
applicants  other  than  servicemen  or 
their  dependents,  it  is  urged  that  special 
consideration  be  given  to  those  now 
living  in  condemned  or  overcrowded 
premises,  to  families  living  under  un- 
satisfactory conditions  in  boarding- 
houses,  and  to  those  unable  to  find  ac- 
commodation reasonably  close  to  their 
work.  Other  factors  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  would  be  the  willingness 
of  a  tenant  to  move  from  a  house 
larger  than  he  needed  and  the  inability 
of  applicants  to  obtain  accommodation 
at  a  rental  within  their  means. 

Development  of  Defence  Manufactures 

Australia  is  now  producing  its  own 
timber-constructed  Mosquito  aircraft, 
which  are  of  the  latest  fighter-bomber 
type,  capable  of  air  airspeed  of  400 
m.p.h.  The  Mosquito  is  the  fastest 
plane  so  far  built  in  Australia.  The 
engines  are  imported,  as  well  as  a  few 
woods  used  in  production,  principally 
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South  American  balsa  and  Canadian 
spruce.  The  other  woods,  chiefly  coach- 
wood,  are  Australian. 

It  is  also  announced  that  the  mass- 
production  of  Lancaster  bombers  in 
Australia  is  being  undertaken,  and  that 
the  first  fully-equipped  machines  of 
this  type  will  be  ready  for  the  air  soon. 

Australian-made  Beaufort  torpedo- 
bombers  have  been  flying  since  the 
middle  of  1941,  while  the  500th  unit 
was  handed  over  to  the  R.A.A.F.  last 
November.  At  the  beginning  of  June, 
1944,  the  first  Australian-built  Beau- 
fighter  was  turned  over,  although 
production  commenced  only  six  months 
previously.  Torpedoes  are  also  being 
manufactured  in  Australia  through 
co-operation  with  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  and  the  Royal  Australian 
Navy. 

New  Tin  Recovery  Process 

The  Division  of  Industrial  Chemistry 
of  the  Council  for  Scientific  and  Indus- 
trial Research  in  Australia  has  devel- 
oped a  new  process  for  recovering  tin 
from  lode  tin  ores.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  process  will  facilitate  the  separa- 
tion of  a  large  proportion  of  the  tin  at 
present  being  discarded  with  the  "tail- 
ings" or  waste  matter  and  also  the 
recovery  of  tin  from  dumps  left  from 
former  mining  operations. 

In  the  new  process,  flotation  replaces 
the  gravitation  method  used  at  present 
for  the  separation  of  tin  from  waste. 

Employment  Statistics 

Latest  statistics  of  workers  in  Aus- 
tralian factories  show  that  724,100  were 
employed  in  December,  1943,  which  is 
indicative  of  a  steady  reduction  since 
the  peak  total  of  738,500  in  March  of 
last  year.  Of  the  December  total, 
608,000  workers  were  employed  in  pri- 
vate factories  and  116,100  in  govern- 
ment plants. 

Distribution  of  Radio  Sets 

According  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Australian  Postmaster-General,  only 
18-3  per  cent  of  Australian  homes  did 
not  have  wireless  receiving  sets  on 
June  30,  1943.   During  the  year  June, 
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1942  to  June,  1943,  licences  were  issued 
for  wireless  sets  in  1,370,000  dwellings. 
Of  all  the  states  the  highest  proportion 
was  in  South  Australia,  with  97  per 
cent  and  142,780  sets. 

Although  there  are  restrictions  on 
the  manufacture  of  new  sets,  the  num- 
ber of  licences  issued  during  the  yeai* 
increased  by  49,927  as  compared  with 
an  increase  of  26,809  for  the  previous 
year. 

Saving  on  Budget  Estimates 

The  Commonwealth  Government  is 
expected  to  save  between  £30,000,000 
and  £40,000,000  on  budget  estimates  of 
war  expenditure  this  financial  year, 
ending  June  30,  1944. 

For  the  first  ten  months  of  the  finan- 
cial year  expenditure  has  been  £451,- 
362,000  as  compared  with  the  estimate 
for  the  whole  year  of  £570,000,000.  The 
April  expenditure  amounted  to  £39,- 
900,000,  while  nearly  £50,000,000  was 
spent  in  the  same  month  last  year  and, 
if  the  same  rate  of  spending  is  main- 
tained in  May  and  June,  the  Govern- 
ment should  end  the  financial  year  with 
a  surplus  of  nearly  £40,000,000  over 
estimates,  even  though  late  adjust- 
ments may  reduce  this  margin  some- 
wh.-^t. 

This  saving,  together  with  the  amount 
raised  from  the  First  Victory  Loan  of 
£150,000,000,  will  mean  a  substantial 
drop  in  the  use  of  central  bank  credit 
to  finance  the  war. 

Savings  Bank  Deposits  and  War  Savings 
Certificates 

As  at  April  30,  1944,  the  amount  of 
savings  bank  deposits  in  Australia  was 
a  little  over  £450,000,000  as  compared 
with  £242,000,000  in  April,  1939,  an 
increase  of  £209,000,000  during  the 
five  years.  The  greater  part  of  this 
increase  has  occurred  since  March  31, 
1942,  when  the  amount  of  savings 
bank  deposits  was  approximately 
£260,000,000.  Deposits  at  the  end  of 
April,  1944,  were  £4,729,000  higher 
than  at  the  end  of  March,  1944. 

Since  M.aroh  18,  1940,  when  sales 
were  first  introduced,  the  net  amount 
of  £42,256,000  was  subscribed  for  war 
savings  certificates  up  to  the  end  of 
April,  1944. 


Banking  Statistics 

Deposits  held  by  trading  banks  in 
the  special  wartime  account  with  the 
Commonwealth  Bank  have  reached  a 
total  of  £177,876,000  as  at  May  1, 
1944.  This  now  exceeds  the  ordinary 
deposits  at  the  Commonwealth  Bank, 
which  amount  to  £174,663,000.  Ordin- 
ary deposits  have  also  doubled  during 
the  war,  the  total  at  May  1,  1939,  being 
£82,510,000. 

The  effects  of  wartime  expansion  are 
shown  in  the  majority  of  the  items  in 
the  Commonwealth  Bank's  balance 
sheet,  chief  among  which  is  holdings  of 
government  securities  which  now 
amount  to  £238,799,000  as  compared 
with  £52,633,000  at  the  same  date  five 
years  ago. 

London  credit  amounts  to  £93,192,- 
000  as  compared  with  £15,986,000  be- 
fore the  war.  Coin,  bullion,  and  cash 
balances  show  a  decline  to  the  sum  of 
£8,457,000,  which  is  still  considerably 
above  the  pre-war  level  of  £1,607,000. 

The  note  issue  has  risen  to  £183,762,- 
000  as  compared  with  £48,530,000  five 
years  ago. 

Wartime   Profit  Trends 

The  result  of  the  Australian  effort  to 
keep  profits  low  is  indicated  by  the 
figures  for  1943.  In  banking,  other 
financial  companies  and  other  com- 
panies, the  three  main  groups,  the  level 
of  profits  for  1943  was  lower  in  all 
cases  than  in  1939. 

Generally  speaking,  the  tendency 
during  1943  was  for  profits  to  remain 
stable  rather  than  decrease.  Over-all 
figures  prepared  by  the  Commonwealth 
Bank  show  that  profits,  after  taxation, 
were  5-9  per  cent  of  shareholders'  funds 
in  1943  as  compared  with  5-8  per  cent 
in  1942.  Dividends  remained  constant, 
representing  4-9  per  cent  of  share- 
holders' funds  in  both  years. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  foregoing 
are  over-all  figures,  as  there  were 
marked  differences  in  trends  among  the 
various  industries  and  even  among 
companies  engaged  in  the  same  indus- 
try. Banking  profits  came  nearest  to 
achieving  stability. 
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One  of  the  most  marked  increases  in 
total  profits  was  in  the  food,  drink  and 
tobacco  group,  which  seems  to  be 
reasonably  assured  of  security  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  A  downward 
trend  is  most  marked  in  the  retail 
trade,  owing  to  shortages  of  goods  and 
to  rationing,  and  also  in  the  building 
trade,  since  private  building  has  been 
drastically  restricted,  defence  contract 
profits  have  been  curtailed,  and  import 
restrictions  have  caused  difficulties  in 
the  timber  trade. 


Wartime  company  taxation  has  risen 
from  £15,800,000  in  1938-39  to  £49,- 
900,000  in  1942-43,  an  increase  of  216 
per  cent.  Profits  before  taxation  in 
1942-43  were  about  35  per  cent  higher 
than  in  1938-39,  but  after  taxation 
were  about  9  per  cent  lower  than  in 
the  last  pre-war  year.  Company  taxa- 
tion now  includes  ordinary  income  tax 
of  5s.  in  the  pound,  super  tax  on  pro- 
fits over  £5,000,  undistributed  profits 
tax,  and  wartime  (company)  tax  on  a 
sliding  scale. 

Sijdney,  June  22,  19U. 


WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 

From  the  monthly  review  in  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  Daily  Bulletin 


With  a  record  wheat  crop  in  the 
United  States  now  fairly  well  assured, 
and  production  in  Canada  much 
greater  than  it  was  in  1943,  the  total 
supply  of  wheat  in  North  America  for 
the  1944-45  season  would  appear  to  be 
as  great  as  it  was  during  the  crop  year 
1943-44.  Substantial  stocks  of  wheat 
are  held  also  in  Argentina  and  Austra- 
lia, thus  assuring  ample  stocks  to  take 
care  of  a  considerable  enlargement  in 
international  wheat  movement  during 
the  next  twelve  months. 

The  latest  official  estimate  places 
production  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  this  year  at  1,132,000,000 
bushels,  a  record  for  that  country.  The 
carryover  of  old  wheat  amounted  to 
316,000,000  bushels,  and  total  supplies, 
exclusive  of  imports  in  both  years,  are 
only  10,000,000  bushels  less  for  the 
coming  season  than  they  were  in 
1943-44. 

Canada's  wheat  crop  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  is  now  being  harvested  and, 
while  the  first  official  estimate  will  not 
be  made  until  September  12,  several 
private  estimates  have  been  published 
indicating  a  crop  of  about  450,000,000 
bushels.  Such  a  crop,  added  to  the 
carryover  of  335,000,000  bushels  on 
August  1,  would  give  the  Dominion 
almost  as  much  wheat  as  was  available 
during  the  1943-44  crop  year. 

It  is  significant  that  Canada  dis- 
posed of  about  533,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  during  the  twelve  months  ended 


July  31,  1944.  Exports  accounted  for 
about  344,000,000  bushels  of  this  total, 
including  the  disappearance  of  about 
160.000,000  bushels  of  Canadian  wheat 
in  the  United  States.  This  rate  of 
exports  could  be  maintained  in  the  new 
season  and  still  leave  a  carryover  of 
about  275,000,000  bushels  at  the  end  of 
next  July. 

The  position  in  Argentina  and 
Australia  will  be  influenced  to  a  large 
extent  by  war  developments.  Both 
countries  have  a  good  supply  of  surplus 
wheat,  although  Australia's  new  crop 
prospects  are  not  very  promising,  and 
her  statistical  position  might  be  back 
^  ^  nf>vTirial  in  1945.  Exports  from 
Australia  have  been  heavier  in  recent 
months,  and  drought  is  a  serious  threat 
to  the  crop  that  will  be  harvested  in 
November  and  December  this  year. 

The  news  concerning  European  crops 
this  year  continues  generally  favour- 
able in  character.  The  Continent,  with 
some  exceptions,  appears  to  have  a 
fairly  good  wheat  crop  in  sight,  while 
the  United  Kingdom  asrain  reports  a 
good  crop  in  the  making,  although 
aorpq,e^e  might  be  less  than  it  was  in 
1943.  The  total  wheat  crop  in  Europe 
is  estimated  by  some  authorities  to  be 
less  than  it  was  last  year  and  less  than 
qveraffe  but,  in  the  absence  of  authen- 
tic information  from  Nazi-dominated 
areas,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the  new 
crops. 
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CANADA'S  EXTERNAL  TRADE,  JANUARY-JULY 


The  value  of  Canada's  external  trade 
during  the  seven  months  ended  July 
was  13,063,480,000,  exclusive  of  gold. 
This  total  was  higher  than  in  any  other 
similar  period  in  history  and  was  only 
slightly  below  the  aggregate  for  the 
calendar  year  1941.  The  increase  over 
the  corresponding  period  of  1943  was 
$478,285,000,  or  18-5  per  cent.  For  the 
month  of  July  the  total  was  $430,235,- 
000  as  compared  with  $457,410,000  in 
July,  1943. 

Exports 

Canada's  merchandise  export  trade 
in  July  was  valued  at  $278,713,000. 
Although  it  did  not  equal  the  outward 
flow  of  commodities  during  the  past 
few  months,  it  was  greater  than  in  most 
months  of  1943,  at  which  time  the  trend 
toward  the  present  high  level  of 
exports  became  apparent.  The  total 
for  the  seven  months  of  the  current 
year  aggregated  $2,024,980,000  as  com- 
pared with  $1,581,408,000  in  the  simi- 
lar period  of  1943,  an  increase  of  28 
per  cent. 

Commodity  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  were  valued  at  $104,906,000 
as  compared  with  $124,446,000  in  July, 
1943,  while  the  total  for  the  seven 
months  of  this  year  was  $757,668,000 
as  against  $574,334,000  in  the  like 
period  of  1943.  Exports  to  the  United 
States  in  July  amounted  to  $98,790,000 
as  compared  with  $90,841,000  a  year 
ago,  the  total  for  the  seven  months  of 
the  current  year  standing  at  $736,554,- 
000  as  against  $612,665,000  a  year  ago. 

Shipments  to  British  India  were 
valued  at  $19,091,000  as  compared  with 
$10,976,000  in  July,  1943,  increasing 
the  seven-month  total  to  $89,997,000 
from  $78,469,000  in  the  same  period  of 
1943.  Consignments  to  Russia  were 
valued  at  $10,429,000  as  against  $16,- 
691,000  in  July  of  last  year,  and  for 
the  seven  months  ended  July  totalled 
$57,833,000  as  compared  with  $27,- 
098,000.  July  exports  to  Egypt 
amounted  to  $9,047,000  and  in  the 
seven  months  to  $80,290,000. 

Exports  to  other  leading  countries 
were  as  follows,  totals  for  July,  1943, 
being  shown  within  parentheses:  Aus- 
tralia, $7,376,000  ($5,617,000);  New- 


foundland, $4,077,000  ($3,298,000) ; 
Italy,  $4,052,000  (nil) ;  French  Posses- 
sions, $3,180,000  ($5,217,000) ;  British 
South  Africa,  $2,648,000  ($1,362,000) ; 
Jamaica,  $2,162,000  ($1,034,000) ;  Eire, 
$1,529,000  ($712,000);  British  East 
Africa,  $1,145,000  ($485,000) ;  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  $1,440,000  ($1,138,000). 

i'he  following  were  among  the  lead- 
ing commodities  exported,  values  for 
July  of  last  year  being  shown  within 
parentheses:  wheat,  $32,255,000  ($17,- 
829,000);  wheat  flour,  $6,701,000 
($6,251,000) ;  fishery  products,  $7,- 
012,000  ($5,480,000);  furs,  $2,094,000 
($1,859,000);  meats,  $16,496,000  ($16,- 
002.000)  ;  eggs,  $2,027,000  ($1,922,- 
000);  wool,  $1,342,000  ($356,000); 
planks  and  boards,  $7,831,000  ($5,- 
903,000 )  ;  newsprint  paper,  $13,862,000 
($13.454,000) ;  farm  implements,  $1,- 
449,000  ($1,310,000);  chemicals,  $7,- 
199,000  ($7,684,000)  ;  fertilizers,  $1,- 
216,000  ($696,000)  ;  wood-pulp,  $7,- 
891,000  ($9,627,000). 

Imports 

Canada's  merchandise  imports  in 
July  were  valued  at  $148,452,000  as 
compared  with  $150,883,000  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year.  The 
total  for  the  seven  months  ended  July 
was  $1,012,981,000  as  against  $990,- 
567,000  in  the  similar  period  of  1943, 
an  increase  of  2-2  per  cent.  The 
United  States  accounted  for  the  bulk 
of  the  imports,  the  total  having  been 
$124,005,000  as  compared  with  $120,- 
001,000  in  July  of  last  year,  and  for 
tlic  seven  months  ended  Julv  it  was 
$832,972,000  as  against  $808,399,000  a 
year  ago. 

Commodity  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  were  valued  at  $5,863,000 
compared  with  $14,247,000  in  July, 
1943,  the  value  for  the  seven  months 
ended  July  amounting  to  $60,325,000  as 
against  $79,538,000  in  the  comparable 
period  of  1943.  July  imports  from 
other  leading  countries  were  as  follows, 
totals  for  July,  1943,  being  shown 
wiHiin  narentheses:  British  India,  $2,- 
629.000  ($1,264,000):  British  Guiana, 
$1,078,000  ($1,148,000);  Jamaica,  $1,- 
191.000    ($1,311,000);  Newfoundland, 
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$1,352,000  ($1,183,000);  Australia, 
$1,597,000  ($426,000);  Colombia, 
$1,071,000  ($123,000);  Mexico,  $1,- 
283,000  ($1,145,000). 

The  following  were  among  the  lead- 
ing commodities  imported  in  July, 
comparable  figures  for  July,  1943, 
being  shown  within  parentheses: 
fruits,  $6,826,000  ($5,142,000) ;  cotton, 
$8,036,000  ($6,406,000);  wool.  $2,- 
321,000  ($4,987,000);  rolling  mill 
products,  $4,291,000  ($6,106,000) ; 
engines  and  boilers,  $5,384,000  ($4,- 
224,000) :  farm  implements,  $5,097,000 
($2,339.000) ;  machinery,  except  agri- 
cultural,    $5,670,000      ($10,548,000) ; 


vehicles,  $6,863,000  ($6,911,000) ; 
electrical  apparatus,  $3,994,000  ($4,- 
453,000);  coal,  $10,180,000  ($9,133,- 
000);  petroleum  products,  $8,628,000 
($9,073,000) ;  chemicals,  $6,471,000 
($6,082,000). 

Stalisticai  Summary 

The  following  tables,  com.piled  by 
the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's 
domestic  exports  and  imports  (exclud- 
ing gold)  by  principal  countries  and 
commodities  for  the  month  of  July  and 
the  seven  months  ended  July,  1944  and 
1943: 


Exports  by  Principal  Countries 


Seven  Months 


All  countries   

Empire  countries  

British  East  Africa   

British  South  Africa   

Southern  Rhodesia   

British  West  Africa   

Bermuda   

British  India   

Ceylon   

British  Guiana   

Barbados   

Jamaica   

Trinidad  and  Tobago  

British  West  Indies,  other 

Newfoundland   

Australia   

Fiji   

New  Zealand   

Palestine   

Eire   

United  Kingdom   

Foreign  countries  

United  States   

Argentina  

Bolivia   

Brazil   

Chile   

China   

Colombia   

Costa  Rica   

Cuba   

Ecuador   

Egypt   

French  Possessions  

Gruatemala   

Haiti   

Honduras   

Iceland   

Iraq   

Italy   

Mexico   

Netherlands  West  Indies  . 

Nicaragua   

Panama   

Paraguay   

Persia   

P€ru   

Portugal   

Portuguese  Africa   

Russia   

Salvador   

San  Domingo   

Spain   


Month  of  July 

ended  July 

1943 

1944 

iy4o 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

278.713 

303.645 

2,024.980 

1   cro  1   y4  AO 

1.581,408 

147,204 

157,314 

974.186 

'700  aoci 

1.145 

485 

3.315 

11,773 

2.G48 

1,OOZ 

14,14o 

OA  AAA 

20,444 

164 

OQ 

yy 

Obi 

1  7 

661 

l.OiiO 

0,0  /  4 

104 

140 

l.Dol 

QQQ 

yyy 

iw,uy  1 

iu,y /D 

on  nn7 

oy,yy  i 

70  ARQ 
1  o,4Dy 

1,04U 

z,ooy 

t>,yoi 

0  coo 

OjDOZ 

1  Q.OR 
6,oZ0 

Oil 

164 

0  1  CO 

i.lbiS 

l,oOD 

Z,10iS 

l,Uo4 

Q  Q7R 

o.iyo 

1,44U 

l,loo 

Q  oon 
y,y/u 

7  KQQ 

/,0oy 

004 

101 

0,-t6o 

9  Qon 

J,,6o\J 

±  077 
4,U  /  / 

/4.I0O 

7  '?7fi 

0,0i  / 

0  i,»'±t 

24  558 

A 
•± 

1 

600 

A.  Q71 

4,y  / 1 

7  QAR 

1  8  4.79 

100 

79 

658 

Q4Q 
o4o 

712 

6,763 

9  nn» 

104  QOfi 

124.446 

757,668 

574,334 

131,509 

146.331 

1.050,794 

797J69 

98,790 

90,841 

736,554 

612,665 

536 

397 

2.351 

2,293 

8 

22 

110 

89 

699 

375 

3.335 

3,222 

177 

87 

878 

741 

1 

14,855 

99 

'  154 

1.105 

'682 

16 

27 

229 

106 

266 

275 

1,878 

1,376 

20 

11 

166 

100 

9,047 

22,286 

80,290 

92,026 

3,180 

5,217 

19,533 

12.392 

55 

16 

217 

144 

39 

13 

301 

113 

3 

9 

61 

85 

331 

129 

1.764 

1,300 

970 

1,102 

4,827 

13,878 

4,052 

92,659 

371 

'358 

3,383 

3.5  i  2 

17 

26 

181 

264 

24 

22 

142 

171 

28 

212 

375 

416 

10 

**94 

""7 

439 

50 

53 

77 

770 

446 

126 

8 

466 

502 

109 

4 

278 

23 

10,429 

16,691 

57,833 

27.098 

16 

20 

150 

103 

31 

12 

255 

73 

1 

06 

115 
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Exports  by  Principal  Countries — Con. 

Seven  Months 

Month  of  July  ended  July 

1944  1943  1944  1943 

Foreign  countries — Con.  Thousands  of  Dollars 

Switzerland    347  1,776  8,495  6,657 

Turkey    3  5,257  6,639  10,314 

Hawaii    254  34  959  1,286 

Puerto  Rico    -  63  54  1,€'05  772 

Uruguay    148  22  768  519 

Venezuela   81  56  911  379 

Exports  by  Principal  Commodities 

Total  domestic  exports   278,713  303,645  2,024,980  1,581.408 

Agricultural  products    51,735  42,073  422,594  227,588 

Fruits    117  82  3,174  1,696 

Vegetables   665  263  6,602  4,172 

Grains    37,270  27,496  286.300  144,635 

Barley    3,410  5,715  16,607  19,122 

Wheat   32,255  17,829  227,947  98,254 

Wheat  flour    6,701  6,251  55,360  39,970 

Alcoholic  ibeverages    1,227  950  10,650  7,929 

Seeds    27  3,209  15,562  8,081 

Animal  products    34,370  29,503  229,233  161,795 

Cattle  (except  for  stock)    601  757  3,289  3,330 

Fishery  products    7,012  5,480  34,682  29.099 

Furs  (chiefly  raw)    2,094  1,859  19,006  15,271 

Hides,  raw    51  28  363  418 

Leather,  unmanufactured                                     -  239  254  1,779  2,234 

Leather,  manufactured    397  205  2,171  1,140 

Meats    16,496  16,002  133,797  79,371 

Butter    209  37  1,182  248 

Cheese    1.865  1,161  7,878  9.833 

Eggs    2,027  1,922  11,484  10,888 

Fibres  and  textiles    3,700  1,977  28,314  13,700 

Cotton    408  676  3,702  4,013 

Flax   102  118  1,461  1,707 

Wool    1,342  356  12.065  1,802 

Artificial  silk   497  301  3,381  2,072 

Wood  and  paper    37,565  35,747  237,766  207,656 

Planks  and  boards   7,831  5,903  42,957  36,057 

Timber,  square   57  21  339  338 

Shingles,  red  cedar   '  610  604  3,962  3,711 

Pulpwood    1,650  1,974  9,591  8,285 

Wood  pulp   7,891  9,627  55,978  57,780 

Paper,  newsprint    13,862  13,454  89,875  77,434 

Iron  and  products    80,827  85,960  502,057  349,845 

Pigs,  ingots,  etc   1,630  1,846  9.019  13,974 

Rolling-mill  products   1.033  314  5,602  1,839 

Tubes  and  pipe-s   108  26  1,500  233 

Farm  implements    1,449  1,310  8,471  6,987 

Hardware  and  cutlery    267  223  2,062  1,964 

Machinery,  other  than  farm   2,734  667  13,794  6,263 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts   38,725  64,585  272,708  240,991 

Non-ferrous  metals  (excluding  gold)    21,821  29,160  192,132  193,521 

Non-metalHic  minerals  :   4,616  5,336  32,724  34,053 

Coal    681  392  3,598  2,703 

Petroleum   780  217  3,275  3,268 

Stone    957  1,666  10,258  10.289 

Chemicals    7,199  7,684  58,626  45,449 

Acids    131  262  1,214  1,724 

Fertilizers    1,216  696  14,546  9,788 

Soda  compounds   112  420  1,950  2,240 

^Miscellaneous    36,878  66,205  321.535  347,801 

Electric  energy   706  686  4,653  4,521 

Films   157  78  952  395 

•Includes  certain   military  stores. 

Imports  by  Principal  Countries 

All  countries    148.452  150,883  1,012,981  990,567 

Empire  countries   16,002  23,574  125,056  138,418 

British  East  Africa   74  31  661  869 

British  South  Africa   271  388  3,012  1.624 

Southern  Rhodesia    ....  1  167  873 

British  West  Africa    384  116  2,641  2.254 

Bermuda   3  ....  455  1 

British  India    2,629  1,264  17,842  9.374 

Ceylon    2  355  2,872  5,092 

British  Guiana   1,078  1,148  4,477  4,092 

Barbados   ".   680  240  4,462  2,077 
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Imports  by  Principal  Countries — Con. 


Month  of  July 


Empire  countri^ — Con. 

Jamaica   , 

Trinidad  and  Tobago   

Other  British  West  Indies. 

Newfoundland  

Australia   

Fiji   

New  Zealand   

United  Kingdom  

Foreign  countries  

United  States   

Argentina  

Bolivia   

Brazil   

Chile   

China  

Colombia  

Costa  Rica   

Cuba   

Ecuador   

Egypt   

Guatemala   

Haiti   

Honduras   

Mexico   

Netherlands  West  Indies  , 

Nicaragua   

Panama   

Paraguay   

Peru   

Portugal   

Salvador   

San  Domingo  

Spain   

Sweden   

Switzerland   

Puerto  Rico  

Uruguay   

Venezuela  


1911 


1913  1944 
Thousands  of  Dollars 


Seven  Months 
ended  July 


1943 


1.191 

1,311 

7,426 

5,496 

lUO 

4 

409 

24D 

ZD 

778 

418 

1  "iKO 
l.oOz 

1  TOO 

4,800 

3,581 

1  f^Q? 
l,OV  1 

6,201 

3,751 

1.686 

1,537 

2,234 

5,745 

16,447 

0,000 

14,217 

60,325 

79,538 

132,450 

127,309 

887,925 

852,149 

124,005 

120,001 

832.972 

808,399 

521 

760 

5,993 
9 

6,807 

673 

'sig 

5,120 

1,929 

21 

50 

327 

384 

1 

1 

19 

1,07  i 

123 

7,110 

1,006 

32 

353 

687 

1,182 

315 

1,249 

2,887 

6,101 

9 

12 

264 

211 

6 

96 

57 

78 

soi 

2,573 

802 

768 

251 

I,7i5i8 

397 

86 

21 

507 

92 

1,283 

1,145 

8,227 

7,571 

225 

508 

824 

158 

1 

158 

2 

12 

4 

67 

34 

95 

448 

"i7 

77 

555 

123 

'  28 

760 

194 

65 

255 

2,063 

828 

882 

2,996 

5 

200 

'isi 

1,598 

401 

24 

2 

375 

'248 

3,072 

1,862 

16 

41 

1 

33 

'ios 

205 

412 

1.682 

104 

6,495 

3.982 

Imports  by  Principal  Commodities 


Total  imports   

Agricultural  products   

Fruits   

Nuts   

Vegetables   

Grains  and  products  

Oils,  vegetable   

Cocoa  and  chocolate   

Coffee  and  chicory   

Spices   

Tea  

Alcoholic  beverages   

Gums  and  resins  

Seeds   

Tobacco   

Animal  products   

Fishery  products   

Furs  (chiefly  raw)   

Hides,  raw   

Leather,  unmanufactured 
Leather,  manufactured  . . 

Meats  

Fibres  and  textiles   

Cotton  

Raw,  and  linters   

Yarn   

Fabrics   

Flax,  hemp  and  jute  

Fabrics,  flax  and  hemp 

Fabrics,  of  jute  

Silk   

Fabrics   

Wool   

Raw  wool   


148,452 

150,883 

1,012,981 

990,567 

18,872 

17,132 

132,699 

101,797 

6.826 

5,142 

34,994 

24.856 

903 

67 

8,110 

1.092 

733 

2,754 

12,634 

11.789 

1,570 

392 

8,029 

5,675 

972 

1,675 

6,684 

8,630 

398 

152 

2,986 

1,852 

1,155 

1,232 

9,941 

4,147 

162 

80 

619 

646 

896 

595 

8,971 

7,582 

459 

379 

2,915 

2,317 

207 

343 

2,233 

1,802 

12 

55 

1,123 

1,362 

142 

93 

926 

604 

2,535 

3,640 

21,260 

22.733 

477 

361 

1,908 

1,392 

334 

438 

6.002 

4,843 

311 

624 

2,805 

4,379 

202 

402 

1,707 

2,045 

229 

297 

1,558 

2,060 

47 

183 

1,034 

1.687 

14,745 

16,255 

110,727 

117,126 

8,036 

6,406 

52,863 

52,083 

3,524 

2,385 

22,483 

18,596 

220 

941 

4,352 

6.141 

3,767 

2,670 

22,375 

24.428 

1,506 

1,448 

11,133 

9.076 

66 

264 

811 

1,311 

1,105 

651 

7,309 

4,883 

124 

123 

902 

860 

121 

120 

870 

820 

2,321 

4,987 

22,229 

34.653 

1.249 

2,211 

7,496 

17,142 
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Imports  by  Principal 


Fibres  and  textiles — Con. 
Wool— Con. 

Noils  and  tops   

Yarn   

Worsteds  and  serges  

Wood  and  paper  

Wood,  unmanufactured  

Planks  and  boards   

Wood,  manufactured  

Paper   

Books  and  printed  matter   

Iron  and  products   

Pigs,  ingots,  blooms  and  billets  

Castings  and  forgings  

Rolling-mill  products   

Pipes  and  tubes   

Engines  and  boilers  

Farm  implements  

Hardware  and  cutlery  

Machinery  (except  agricultural)    . . 

Stamped  and  coated  products  

Tools   

Vehicles   

Non-ferrous  metals   

Precious  metals   

Clocks  and  watches   

Electrical  apparatus   

Non-metallic  minerals   

Clay  products   

Coal   

Coke   

Glass  and  glassware  

Petroleum  products   , 

Stone  and  produxits   

Chemicals   , 

Acids   , 

Cellulose  products   , 

Drugs  and  medicines   

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials  

Fertilizers   

Paints  and  varnishes   

Inorganic  chemicals  

Soda  and  compounds   

*Miscellaneous  commodities   

Amusement  and  sporting  goods  

Personal  and  household  equipment .  . . 

Refrigerators  and  parts  

Musical  instruments   

Scientific  equipment   

Vehicles,  n.o.p.  (except  iron)  

*  Includes  certain  military  stores. 


Commodities — Con. 

Seven  Months 
Month  of  July  ended  July 


1944 

1943 

1944 

J943 

Thousands  of  DoJlars 

ZOU 

569 

3,666 

5,158 

222 

306 

1.926 

2,229 

209 

974 

4,273 

0,oo4 

3,325 

3,293 

24,289 

460 

414 

3,582 

Q  /I  O  PC 

320 

207 

1,620 

1,/  /o 

553 

55a 

3,877 

951 

924 

6,758 

R  171 

1  361 

1,406 

10,072 

10,362 

35201 

40,530 

251,530 

^242 

1,101 

1,053 

v,OOZ 

lyu 

916 

4,182 

o,Udz 

4  291 

6.106 

27,464 

449 

749 

3,105 

0,Oo4 

4,224 

32,096 

21,278 

^  no? 

2,339 

23,350 

10,106 

zy  / 

360 

2,454 

2,325 

5  670 

10,548 

50,203 

dr.  n fi  .t 
yyo 

71 

031 

657 

1,147 

5.510 

o,o  /  u 

6  863 

6.911 

59,265 

o4,ozo 

11,577 

65,101 

UU,0O£$ 

88 

300 

727 

I  Do 

391 

302 

3.154 

9  OQO 

3  994 

4.453 

35,831 

OQ  an  A 

23,467 

23,835 

147,884 

1  9nQ 

778 

1,341 

7.040 

10  180 

9,133 

62,339 

997 

952 

5,629 

D,10o 

838 

953 

7,469 

R  981 

8.628 

9,073 

52,558 

'iy  ,uuo 

1,002 

1,111 

5.885 

^  Qfld 
o,yu4 

6,471 

6,082 

48,375 

'TU,*oy 

277 

360 

1,811 

9  RRH 
Z,OOo 

400 

441 

2,853 

520 

583 

4,298 

482 

DU/ 

298 

288 

2,583 

1  Q^Q 

i,yoy 

583 

466 

4,381 

3,615 

939 

1,239 

7,205 

7,170 

284 

408 

2.915 

2,741 

36,020 

28,539 

211,116 

258,366 

109 

113 

1,045 

543 

354 

302 

2,738 

2,378 

9 

10 

71 

82 

36 

36 

272 

309 

741 

873 

5,101 

5,334 

4,587 

6,000 

38,019 

28,650 

NATURAL  AND  SYNTHETIC  RUBBER 

From  The  Economist 


Natural  rubber  has  lost  its  monopoly 
during  the  war.  Almost  overnight  the 
United  States  has  created  a  synthetic 
rubber  industry  of  a  capacity  not  far 
short  of  the  world's  consumption  of 
natural  rubber  before  the  war.  The 
sudden  inflation  of  the  industry  from 
small  beginnings,  irrespective  of  cost, 
has  been  made  necessary  by  the  Japa- 
nese occupation  of  Far-Eastern  coun- 
tries that  contributed  nine-tenths  of 
the  world's  crude  rubber  supplies  before 


the  war.  Russia  and  Germany,  too, 
have  established  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  on  a  large  scale  as  a  means  of 
safeguarding  supplies  in  war. 

After  the  war  there  will  be  two  in- 
dustries supplying  two  substances 
which,  while  not  identical  in  quality, 
are  physically  interchangeable  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Inevitably,  this 
means  a  complete  change  in  rubber 
economics.  The  question  is  no  longer 
whether  synthetic  rubber  has  come  to 
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stay,  but  in  what  conditions  and  pro- 
portions natural  and  synthetic  rubber 
will  meet  a  demand  which,  though 
growing,  is  unlikely  to  absorb  the  po- 
tential output  of  both  after  the  war. 

Much  the  most  important,  but  not 
the  only  factor  that  will  influence  the 
proportions  in  which  natural  and  syn- 
thetic rubber  will  be  used  after  the  war 
is  their  relative  price  and  convenience 
to  the  consumer.  It  is  obviously  im- 
possible at  this  stage  to  forecast  the 
supply  price  of  the  two  varieties  of 
rubber.  Experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  synthetic  rubbers  has  been  too  short. 
Moreover,  natural  rubber  has  by  no 
means  reached  a  stage  of  technical 
development  at  which  its  supply  price 
will  be  subject  only  to  minor  and  pre- 
dictable changes.  The  conditions  of 
supply  are  very  different,  not  only  be- 
tween natural  and  synthetic  rubber, 
but,  in  natural  rubber,  between  planta- 
tions and  small  native  gardens,  and  in 
synthetic  rubber,  between  the  various 
methods  of  production  at  present  in 
use  .  .  . 

The  life  of  a  rubber  tree,  though  not 
the  only  item  in  the  capital  cost  of  the 
estate,  is  about  thirty  years,  while  the 
physical  life  expectancy  of  the 
machinery  and  instruments  used  in 
synthetic  plants  is  estimated  to  average 
about  twelve  years.  The  native  rubber 
producer,  of  course,  has  virtually  no 
capital  costs.  In  short,  overheads  per 
ton  of  output  are  negligible  for  the 
native,  and  more  than  twice  as  high  for 
the  synthetic  rubber  manufacturer  as 


for  the  average  estate.  In  view  of  the 
heavy  fixed  charges  in  the  production 
of  synthetic  rubber,  the  rate  of  plant 
utilization  is  an  important  factor  in  its 
cost  per  pound. 

In  the  matter  of  prime  costs  natural 
rubber  production  costs  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  synthetic  rubber. 
The  rubber  estate  has  appreciably 
higher,  labour  costs  than  the  synthetic 
plant.  On  the  other  hand,  synthetic 
rubber  production  involves  heavy  costs 
for  raw  materials,  such  as  petroleum  or 
alcohol,  and  various  chemicals,  as  well 
as  for  power.  Relative  prime  costs  are 
therefore  largely  a  matter  of  wages 
for  the  estate  and  of  raw  materials  for 
the  synthetic  rubber  manufacturer. 
The  small  native  producer,  in  contrast, 
has  little  or  no  labour  costs  apart  from 
what  he  needs  for  subsistence. 

Nothing  would  be  more  deceptive, 
however,  than  to  attempt  to  forecast 
the  markets  for  natural  and  synthetic 
rubber  on  the  basis  of  present  costs, 
even  if  fuller  information*  were  avail- 
able. Both  the  natural  and  synthetic 
rubber-producing  industries  are  essen- 
tially young  industries.  More  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  acreage  under  rubber 
in  1943  had  been  planted  since  1909, 
and  only  between  three  and  four  per 
cent  of  the  acreage  had  been  replanted; 
the  original  tree  population,  in  fact, 
still  accounts  for  almost  the  entire  area 
planted.  Again,  the  manufacture  of 
synthetic  rubber  on  a  large  scale  is 
still  in  the  stage  of  experimentation 
and  rapid  technical  changes. 


ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Colombia 

FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  1943 

Imports  into  Colombia  in  1943  were 
valued  at  146,693,000  pesos  and 
exports  from  Colombia  at  218,527,000 
pesos,  according  to  figures  issued  re- 
cently by  the  National  Controller. 
These  totals  compare  with  values  of 
104,981,000  pesos  and  170,937,000 
pesos  respectively  for  1942. 

Values  of  imports  from  the  six  lead- 
ing  suppliers   were:    United  ^  States, 


88,835,000  pesos;  Brazil,  15,292,000; 
Argentina,  13,335,000;  United  King- 
dom, 8,220,000;  Canada,  3,705,000; 
Mexico,  3,182,000  pesos.  Colombian 
exports  to  Canada  were  valued  at 
11,399,000  pesos. 

Argentina 

FINAL  ESTIMATE  OF  1943-44  CORN  CROP 

The  final  estimate  by  the  Argentine 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  the  current 
corn  crop,  harvested  last  April,  Mr. 
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J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Commercial 
Attache  at  Buenos  Aires  reports,  is 
343,700,100  bushels  as  compared  with 
76,503,154  bushels  last  year  and  a  five- 
year  average  of  287,040,253  bushels. 

ALCOHOL  MANUFACTURE  PROM  CORN 

In  July  the  Argentine  Government 
issued  a  decree  calling  for  tenders  for 
the  manufacture  of  alcohol  from  corn 
up  to  a  quantity  of  120  million  litres  a 
year.  The  Government  will  provide  the 
corn,  writes  Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian 
Commercial  Attache  at  Buenos  Aires, 
from  the  government-owned  elevators 
at  6  pesos  per  100  kilograms  (at  the 
official  buying  rate,  3-88  pesos  equal 
one  Canadian  dollar) .  During  the  last 
three  years  huge  quantities  of  corn, 
both  in  the  cob  and  grain,  have  been 
burned  for  fuel  in  Argentina. 

New  Zealand 

CONDITION  OF  PUBLIC  FINANCES 

Mr.  C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Auckland,  reports 
under  date  June  24,  1944,  that  the  New 
Zealand  Acting  Minister  of  Finance 
has  announced  that  the  Dominion's 
financial  affairs  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1944,  are  satisfactory.  The 
consolidated  or  civic  account  showed  a 
surplus  of  well  over  £2,000,000  and 
objectives  were  all  but  attained  in  the 
social  security  and  war  expenses 
accounts. 

Receipts  under  the  war  account  for 
the  year  totalled  £162,540,453,  and 
expenditure  amounted  to  £163,161,550. 
Expenditure  was  made  up  as  follows: 
Navy,  £8,248,000;  Army,  £78,087,000; 
Air  Force,  £33,753,000;  civil,  £7,860,- 
000;  reverse  lend-lease,  £24.453,000; 
redemption  of  war  loans,  £10.216,000; 
rehabilitation,  £544,000.  Receipts  were 
distributed  as  follows:  revenue,  £57, 
307.000;  lend-lease,  £32,478,000;  loans, 
£72755,000. 

Deducting  the  amount  of  over  £10,- 
000,000  included  in  loans  and  used  in 
redemption  of  debt,  the  net  receipts  on 
war  account  total  £152,324.000,  and 
net  expenditure,  excludinq-  reduction  of 
debt,  amounts  to  £152,945.000  as  com- 
pared with  the  budoiet  estimate  of 
£148,000,000. 


Under  the  consolidated  account,  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  totalled  £48,828,273 
and  expenditure  £46,595,693,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  £2,232,580.  This  situation 
is  regarded  as  particularly  satisfactory 
in  view  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
consolidated  fund  is  being  used  to 
assist  the  war  account.  By  the  trans- 
fer of  moneys  in  this  respect  there  has 
been  no  need  to  borrow.  Borrowing 
for  national  development  account,  con- 
cerning which  there  has  been  criticism 
in  previous  vears,  was  held  to  £4,000,- 
000,  although  £6,500,000  was  the  budget 
estimate.  Treasury  bills  outstanding 
were  reduced  from  £55,954,000  on 
March  31,  1943,  to  £55,615,000. 

The  social  security  fund  started  the 
year  with  a  cash  balance  estimated  to 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  anticipated 
excess  expenditure.  While  expenditure 
exceeded  the  estimate  by  £230,667,  the- 
revenue  was  higher  than  anticipated  by 
£1.217,085;  thus  the  account  was 
balanced.  Total  receipts  to  the  fund 
amounted  to  £17,492,085,  and  expendi- 
■  are  was  £17,633,747,  the  principal  dis- 
bursements being:  monetary  benefits, 
£12,282,200;  hospital,  etc.,  benefits, 
£5,351,547. 

MEAT  PRODUCTION 

Contrary  to  estimates  made  early  ia 
the  year  indicating  a  serious  decline  in. 
New  Zealand's  export  of  meat,  an  im- 
provement in  the  rate  of  killings  has 
been  reported  by  the  Meat  Producers'' 
Board  for  the  second  time  in  a  month. 
Wether  production  is  now  within 
29,000  carcasses  of  the  killings  at  the- 
corresponding  date  last  season,  and  ewe 
mutton  killings  are  14,000  carcasses 
ahead  of  the  previous  season's  total, 
and  the  improvement  now  exceeds 
88,000,  The  reduced  production  of 
lambs  in  the  past  season,  previously 
reported  to  have  been  over  1,000,000 
carcasses  behind  the  figure  for  last 
year,  has  decreased  to  just  over  900,000 
carcasses. 

Total  killings  from  October  1  to 
Alay  27,  with  the  comparable  figures 
for  last  season  shown  within  paren- 
theses, are  as  follows:  lambs,  9.601.000^ 
(10.534.000);  wethers.  553.451  f5«?.- 
649);  ewes,  1.75^.000  fl  .6r^.'^  000)  :- 
beef  (quarters).  258,816  (469,698). 
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TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  AUCKLAND 

During  the  year  ended  September  30, 
1943,  a  greatly  increased  tonnage  of 
goods  and  shipping  was  handled  at  the 
port  of  Auckland  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  According  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  Harbour  Board,  the 
quantity — a  large  proportion  of  which 
comprised  war  supplies' — amounted  to 
3,126,271  tons,  exceeding  by  29^  per 
cent  the  previous  peacetime  record  of 
1939.  The  gross  tonnage  of  shipping 
entering  the  port  totalled  4,756,066,  an 
increase  of  more  than  500,000  tons  over 
the  previous  year. 

DAIRY  OUTPUT 

New  Zealand  concluded  this  year, 
the  third  successive  unfavourable 
season,  the  last  season  being  more 
noted  for  unfavourable  climatic  condi- 
tions than  the  previous  two,  writes 
C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Auckland.  The  feed  shortage 
during  the  winter  of  1943,  combined 
with  the  bad  weather,  led  to  an  appre- 
ciable mortality  among  dairy  cows  and 
the  poor  wintering  of  stock  generally. 

In  many  districts  the  herds  com- 
menced last  season  (October  1,  1943) 
in  poorer  condition  than  usual,  a  direct 
result  of  which  was  a  marked  decrease 
in  production.  An  improvement  in 
weather  conditions  later  in  the  season 
helped  to  save  the  situation  somewhat. 
Contributing  causes  to  decreased  pro- 
duction were  the  use  of  less  fertilizer, 
shortage  of  farm  labour,  and  the  milk- 
ing of  considerably  fewer  cows. 

Total  gradings  for  export  to  the  end 
of  April  last,  which  marks  nine  months 
of  the  production  year,  showed  a  de- 
crease in  both  butter  and  cheese.  The 
butter-fat  production  fell  9-74  per  cent 
as  compared  with  the  similar  period  of 
the  previous  year.  Before  the  war 
statistics  of  butter-fat  production  for 
export  o:ave  a  fair  indication  of  total 
production,  but  to-day  the  statistics 
cannot  be  relied  upon  because  of  the 
large  quantities  of  dairy  produce, 
including  dried  milk  and  condensed 
milk  and  cream,  required  for  the  armed 
forces  in  this  theatre  of  war. 

Total  value  of  dairy  products  ex- 
ported for  the  year  ended  March  31 


was  £24,013,294,  a  decrease  of  over 
£5,000,000  from  the  1942-43  year  value. 
Of  the  total  exported,  butter  was 
valued  at  £15,487,668  and  cheese  at 
£7,974,547. 

United  Kingdom 

HARBOUR  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SCOTLAND 

It  is  reported  that  Scotland,  birth- 
place of  the  world's  fastest  and  largest 
liners,  is  ready  to  spend  £20,000,000^  on 
post-war  harbour  reconstruction,  writes 
G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Glasgow.  Aberdeen,  pre- 
paring for  post-war  trade  with  Russia 
and  Scandinavia,  has  already  adopted 
a  £500,000  five-year  plan  for  har- 
bour extension  and  a  deep-water  berth. 

Lord  Leathers,  Minister  of  War 
Transport,  has  asked  for  development 
plans  so  that  his  Ministry  can  arrange 
a  long-term  program,  with  priority  for 
Highland  areas.  This  precedence  for 
the  modernization  of  Highland  docks 
and  harbours  is  apparentlv  intended  to 
tie  in  with  the  £30,000,000  hydro- 
electric scheme  for  that  area,  the  pre- 
liminary work  on  which  was  launched 
some  months  ago.  (A  brief  report  on 
this  scheme  was  printed  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  2034:  Janu- 
ary 23,  1943.) 

In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Patrick  Dollan, 
former  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  new 
docks,  equipment  and  piers  are  needed 
all  over  Scotland,  and  far-reaching 
schemes  are  needed  also  in  the  islands 
if  shipping  is  to  hold  its  own  with  cheap 
airlines.  Sir  Patrick  believes  that 
Scotland  will  be  a  world  cargo  centre 
after  the  war  because  some  of  the 
English  docks  will  have  to  rely  on  the 
north  to  help  them  out  with  the  huge 
expansion  of  Empire  trade  which  is 
expected  to  follow  the  end  of  hostilities. 

SHIPBUILDING  AND  ENGINEERING 

It  is  reported  that  a  satisfactory 
level  of  production  is  being  maintained 
in  the  shipbuilding,  engineering  and 
munition-making  districts  of  Scotland, 
although  there  is  some  reduction  as  a 
result  of  the  successive  closing  of 
works  for  ten-day.  holiday  periods. 
The  staggering  of  the  holidays  among 
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the  yards  and  factories  seems  to  be 
working  out  well. 

On  the  day  after  the  landing  in 
Normandy  the  Engineering  and  Ship- 
building Shop  Stewards'  Committee  in 
Glasgow  appealed  to  all  their  v/orkers 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  fighting  services,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  invasion  with 
a  minimum  loss  of  life.  Many  ship- 
yard workers  might  be  asked  to  go  to 
vulnerable  areas  near  thowar  theatres 
to  carry  out  repairs  on  war-damaged 
vessels.  When  the  call  came  from  the 
Admiralty  for  volunteers  for  repair 
work  on  the  Normandy  beaches,  the 
response  of  the  Clyde  shipyard  workers 
passed  all  expectations.  Four  times 
as  many  men  as  were  needed  offered 
their  services  and  hundreds  were  dis- 
appointed.   A  number  were  sent  also 


to  do  ship-repairing  work  at  English 
ports  'on  the  Channel  coast. 

It  was  reported  in  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  some  months  ago 
that  steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Scot- 
tish Council  of  Industry  to  establish 
more  light  engineering  industries  to 
obtain  a  better  balanced  industrial 
structure  between  such  works  and  the 
heavy  industries  upon  which  Scotland 
has  been  mainly  dependent  in  the  past. 
The  most  important  industrial  develop- 
ment in  Scotland  during  the  last  few 
weeks  was  the  opening  of  a  new  light- 
metal  factory,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  country.  It  is  expected  that  its 
existence  will  attract  subsidiary  indus- 
tries to  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  in 
the  East  of  Scotland.  It  has  been 
erected  for  the  Ministry  of  Aircraft 
Production. 


TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY 

C.\NADiAN  List  of  Specified  Persons 


Inquiries  received  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce indicate  that  Canadian  exporters 
still  do  not  understand  clearly  the 
composition  and  object  of  the  Cana- 
dian List  of  Specified  Persons  estab- 
lished under  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
solidated Regulations  Respecting 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  (1939). 

The  List  of  Specified  Persons  is  a 
published  list  of  firms  and  persons  in 
neutral  countries  with  whom  inter- 
course or  transactions  of  a  commercial, 
financial,  or  any  other  nature  without 
official  permission  constitutes  the  of- 
fence of  trading  with  the  enemy. 

The  List  forms  an  integral  part  of 
the  machinery  designed  to  prevent 
enemy  countries  from  obtaining  any 
economic  or  financial  assistance  from 
British  Empire  or  neutral  countries. 
It  consists  principally  of  concerns  con- 
trolled directly  or  indirectly  from 
enemy  territory  (including  enemy- 
occupied  territory  and  certain  other 
territories  proscribed  under  the  Trad- 
ing with  the  Enemy  Regulations) ,  and 
of  firms  or  individuals  who  have  per- 
sistently evaded,  or  tried  to  evade,  the 
contraband  or  enemy  export  controls. 
Persons  controlled  from  enemy  terri- 


tory are  enemies  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Regu- 
lations, vv-hether  or  not  they  are  in- 
cluded in  the  List  of  Specified  Persons. 

Additions  to  the  List  are  made  only 
after  careful  investigation  in  order  that 
unnecessary  damage  to  neutral  or  Brit- 
ish Empire  interests  may  be  prevented. 
The  Custodian  of  Enemy  Property, 
Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Ottawa,  is  always  willing  to  consider 
representations  from  importers  and  ex- 
porters and  other  interested  parties 
and  to  reply  to  inquiries  on  questions, 
such  as  the  completion  of  unfinished 
transactions  with  persons  placed  on  the 
List  of  Specified  Persons.  The  Office 
of  the  Custodian  is  also  prepared  to 
advise,  in  cases  where  doubt  is  felt  as 
to  the  legality  or  desirability,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  trading  with  the 
enemy,  of  dealings  with  persons  not  on 
the  List  of  Specified  Persons. 

Enemy  subjects  who  are  not  in 
enemy  territory  are  not  necessarily 
enemies  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Regulations, 
and  it  is  not  intended  to  specify  per- 
sons in  neutral  countries  as  enemies 
merely  because  they  are  enemy  sub- 
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jects.  Many  subjects  of  enemy  coun- 
tries carry  on  business  in  neutral  coun- 
tries without  assisting  these  countries, 
and  in  some  cases  are  of  assistance  in 
the  promotion  of  Canadian  trade. 

Nevertheless,  enemy  subjects,  wher- 
ever they  may  be  carrying  on  business, 
should  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and 
Canadian  traders  who  employ  enemy 
subjects  as  agents  in  neutral  countries 
would  be  well  advised  to  consider  dis- 
placing them  either  by  British  agents 
or  by  nationals  of  the  country  con- 
cerned. Firms  who  experience  difficulty 
in  obtaining  suitable  alternative  agents 
should  consult  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or  the 
appropriate  Canadian  Government 
Trade  Commissioners. 


Copies  of  the  Consolidated  List  of 
Specified  Persons  are  obtainable  from  ^ 
the  Distribution  Branch,  Government 
Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa.  The  price  is 
25  cents  each  for  single  copies,  with  a 
reduction  for  purchases  of  100  copies 
or  more.  The  list  contains  the  names 
of  more  than  9,000  persons,  principally 
in  Europe,  Latin  America,  Japan  and 
China.  It  is  subject  to  revision  from 
time  to  time,  and  additions,  amend- 
ments and  deletions  which  are  found 
necessary  are  published  in  the  Canada 
Gazette.  Canadian  firms  that  have  ex- 
tensive dealings  with  persons  in  neu- 
tral countries  are  strongly  advised  to 
obtain  copies  of  the  consolidated  list 
and  at  the  same  time  to  arrange  to 
receive  revisions  as,  published. 


TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


United  Kingdom 

LABELLING  OF  FOOD  ORDER,  1944 

Referring  to  the  article  under  the 
above  heading  in  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  No.  2118  (September  2. 
1944),  page  205,  following  is  text  of  the 
main  provisions  of  the  Order: 

The  Labelling  of  Food  Order,  1944 

In  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  upon 
him  by  Regulation  2  of  the  Defence  (Sale 
of  Food)  Regulations.  1943,  and  of  all 
other  powers  him  enabling,  the  Minister  of 
Food  hereby  makes  the  following  Order: — 

1.— (1)  In  this  Order— 

''The  Minister"  means  the  Minister  of 
Food. 

"Advertisement"  includes  any  notice, 
circular,  label,  wrapper  or  other  document, 
and  any  public  announcement  made  orally 
or  by  any  m.eans  of  producing  or  trans- 
mitting light  or  sound. 

"Food"  means  any  article  used  as  food 
or  drink  for  human  consumption  and 
includes  any  substance  which  is  intended 
for  use  in  the  composition  or  preparation 
of  food,  any  flavouring,  sw'eetening  matter 
or  condiment,  and  any  colouring  matter 
intended  for  use  in  food,  and  an  article 
shall  not  be  deemed  not  to  be  food  by 
reason  only  that  it  is  also  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  medicine. 

"Food  imported  on  government  account" 
means  food  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  the  property  in  which  was  at  the 
time  of  importation  vested  in,  or  which 


was  at  that  time  consigned  directly  to, 
His  Majesty  or  a  government  department, 
or  a  person  acting  as  agent  to  His  Majesty 
or  a  government  department,  in  connection 
with  an}'  of  the  purposes  specified  in  sub- 
section (1)  of  section  one  of  the  Emer- 
gency Powers  (Defence)  Act,  1939. 

"Pre-packed"  means  packed  or  made  up 
in  advance  ready  for  retail  sale  in  a 
wrapper  or  container,  and — 

(a)  where  an}^  food  packed  or  made  up 
in  a  wrapper  or  container  is  found 
on  any  premises  where  such  food 
is  packed,  kept  or  stored  for  sale, 
the  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  pre- 
packed unless  the  contrary  is  proved, 
and  it  shall  not  be  sufficient  proof 
of  the  contrary  to  show  that  the  food 
had  not  been  labelled  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Order; 

(b)  the  expression  "pre-pack"  shall  be 
construed  accordingl3^ 

"Public  Analyst"  has  the  same  meaning 
as  in  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1938. 

"Retail  sale"  means  any  sale  to  a  person 
bu3'ing  otherwise  than  for  the  purpose  of 
re-sale,  but  does  not  include  a  sale  to  a 
caterer  for  the  purposes  of  his  catering 
business,  or  a  sale  to  a  manufacturer  for 
the  purposes  of  his  manufacturmg  business. 

(2)  Any  reference  in  this  Order  to  a  label 
marked  on  a  wrapper  or  container  shall  be 
construed  as  including  a  reference  to  any 
legible  marking  on  the  wrapper  or  container 
however  effected. 

(3)  Save  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Order  any  description  or  definition  of  any 
food  in  any  Order  of  the  Minister  for  the 
time  being  in  force  shall  apply  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Order  and  where  any  food  is 
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•described  or  defined  in  an  Order  of  the 

Minister  regulating  prices  and  also  in  any 

other    Order    of    the    Minister,    only  the 

description  or  definition  mentioned  in  the 

first-mentioned  Order  shall  apply  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Order. 

(4)  References  in  this  Order  to  any  Order 
or  Regulations  shall  be  construed  as  referring 
to  that  Order  or  those  Regulations  as 
amended  by  any  subsequent  Order  or  Regu- 
lations whether  made  before  or  after  the 
making  of  this  Order  and,  if  any  Order  or 
Regulations  referred  to  in  this  Order  is  or 
are  replaced  by  any  such  subsequent  Order 
or  Regulations  the  references  shall  be  con- 
strued as  referring  to  that  subsequent  Order 
or  those  subsequent  Regulations. 

2. — (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  and  to  the  exemptions  specified  in 
the  First  Schedule  to  this  Order,  no  person 
shall  sell  by  retail  or  display  for  sale  by 
retail  any  pre-packed  food,  unless  there 
appears  on  a  label  marked  on  or  securely 
attached  to  the  wrapper  or  container  a  true 
statement  as  to  the  matters  hereafter  men- 
tioned in  this  Article. 

The  said  statement  shall  be  clearly  legible 
and  shall  appear  in  a  prominent  position  on 
the  label,  and,  if  the  food  is  pre-packed  in 
more  than  one  wrapper  or  container,  the 
label  shall  be  marked  on  or  attached  to  the 
inner  wrapper  or  container  and,  if  it  is  not 
clearly  legible  through  the  outer  wrapper  or 
container,  a  label  bearing  a  like  statement 
shall  be  marked  on  or  securely  attached  to, 
or  be  clearly  legible  through,  the  outer 
wrapper  or  container. 

(2)  The  said  statement  must  specify  the 
name  of  either  the  packer  or  the  labeller  of 
the  food  and  an  address  at  which  such  person 
carries  on  business: 

Provided  that — 

(a)  where  the  food  is  packed  or  labelled 
on  behalf  of  or  on  the  instructions  of 
another  person  and  such  other  per- 
son carries  on  business  at  an  address 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  state- 
ment may  specify  the  name  and  the 
said  address  of  that  other  person 
instead  of  the  name  and  address  of 
the  packer  or  labeller,  as  the  case 
may  be ; 

(6)  it  shall  be  sufficient  if  instead  of 
the  particulars  specified  in  this  para- 
graph there  appears  prominently  on 
the  label  a  trade  mark  (other  than 
a  certification  trade  mark)  of  which 
there  is  in  the  Trade  Marks  Register 
kept  under  the  authority  of  the 
Trade  Marks  Act,  1938),  a  subsisting 
entry  in  respect  of  such  food,  and 
if  there  is  associated  therewith  on 
the  label  the  words  "Registered 
Trade  Mark". 

(3)  The  said  statement  must  also  specify 
the  common  or  usual  name  (if  any)  of  the 
food  and  also,  in  the  case  of  a  food  made  of 


two  or  more  ingredients,  the  common  or 
usual  name  of  each  ingredient,  and  the  name 
of  an  ingredient  shall  be  a  specific  and  not 
a  generic  name,  and  the  ingredients  shall  be 
named  in  the  order  of  the  proportion  in 
which  they  were  used,  the  ingredient  used  in 
the  greater  proportion  (by  weight)  being 
named  first: 

Provided  that — 

(a)  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  state 
that  the  food  contains  water; 

(h)  where  a  food  contains  an  ingredi- 
ent which  is  made  from  two  or 
more  constituents,  those  constituents 
shall  be  specified  and  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  specify  that  ingredient. 

(4)  The  said  statement  must  also  specify 
the  minimum  quantity  of  the  food  in  the 
wrapper  or  container  expressed  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  trade  either  in  terms  of 
net  weight,  or  of  measure  or  of  number: 

Provided  that  in  any  case  where  the 
weight  of  the  wrapper  or  container  is  per- 
mitted by  section  four  of  the  Sale  of  Food 
(Weights  and  Measures)  Act,  1926,  to  be 
included  in  the  weight  purported  to  be  sold 
and  complies  with  the  requirements  of  that 
section,  it  shall  be  a  sufficient  compliance 
with  this  paragraph  if  the  statement  specifies 
the  minimum  weight  of  the  food  with  its 
wrapper  or  container. 

(5)  Paragraphs  (1)  to  (4)  of  this  Article 
shall  not  apply — 

(a)  to  any  food  packed  for  sale  by  a 
retailer  in  a  wrapper  or  container  on 
the  premises  where  it  is  sold  by  him, 
if  neither  the  wrapper  nor  the  con- 
tainer nor  any  label  printed  thereon 
or  attached  thereto  or  otherwise 
given  or  to  be  given  with  the  food 
bears  any  words  referring  in  any  way 
to  the  food; 

(b)  to  any  food  imported  on  govern- 
ment account  which  is  still  con- 
tained in  the  wrapper  or  container 
in  which  it  was  so  imported; 

(c)  to  any  food  packed  specially  for 
consumption  by  His  Majesty's 
Forces  or  the  forces  of  any  of  His 
Majesty's  Allies  or  Co-belligerents; 

(d)  to  any  assortment  of  foods  packed 
for  sale  as  a  meal  and  ready  for 
consumption  without  cooking,  heat- 
ing or  other  preparation; 

(e)  to  any  food  intended  at  the  time  of 
sale  for  export  from  the  United 
Kingdom  or  for  use  as  ships'  stores. 

(6)  Where  any  food  is  pre-packed  in  a 
wrapper  or  container  containing  less  than 
one-half  of  an  ounce  or  less  than  one-half  of 
a  fluid  ounce,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  owing 
to  insufficient  space  on  the  wrapper  or  con- 
tainer it  is  not  reasonably  practicable  for  all 
the  particulars  specified  in  paragraphs  (2)  to 
(4)  of  this  Article  to  appear  on  the  label, 
it  shall  only  be  necessary  to  specify  such  of 
these  particulars  as  it  is  reasonably  practi- 
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cable  to  specify,  and  they  shall  be  specified 
in  the  following  order  of  priority,  that  is  to 
say,  the  particulars  required  by  paragraph  (3) 
shall  be  specified  first,  and  the  particulars 
required  by  paragraph  (4)  shall  be  specified 
next. 

3.  — (1)  Every  seller  who  delivers  any  pre- 
packed food  pursuant  to  a  sale  otherwise 
than  by  retail  shall  either — 

(a)  deliver  the  food  labelled  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  Article  2  of 
this  Order  in  relation  to  a  retail  sale 
of  such  food;  or 

(b)  deliver  the  food  unlabelled  and 
furnish  to  the  purchaser  not  later 
than  14  days  after  the  delivery  an 
invoice  or  other  document  contain- 
ing a  statement  of  such  particulars 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  a 
retail  trader  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of 
Article  2  of  this  Order. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  pre- 
packed food  shall  be  regarded  as  unlabelled 
only  if  no  words  or  marking  referring  in 
any  way  to  the  food  appear  on  the  wTapper 
or  container  or  on  any  label  printed  thereon 
or  attached  thereto,  save  that  the  food  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  labelled  merely  by  reason 
that  the  wrapper  or  container  has  been 
marked  at  the  time  of  packing  with  such 
words  or  other  marking  as  are  reasonably 
necessary  to  identify  the  goods. 

(2)  The  preceding  paragraph  of  .  this 
Article  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
food  specified  in  paragraph  (5)  of  Article  2 
of  this  Order  or  in  Table  B  in  the  First 
Schedule  to  this  Order. 

4.  No  person  shall  remove,  add  to,  alter, 
deface  or  render  illegible  any  statement 
upon  a  label  printed  on  or  attached  to  a 
wrapper  or  container  in  pursuance  of 
Articles  2  or  3  of  this  Order: 

Provided  that  it  shall  be  a  defence  in  any 
proceedings    for    an    infringement    of  this 
Article  for  the  defendant  to  prove  either — 
(a)  that  the  food  was  in  his  possession 
at    the    time    of    the  infringement 
otherwise  than  for  sale;  or 
(6)  that   h^   acted   without   intent  to 
deceive. 

5.  — (1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  no  person  shall — 

(a)  give  with  any  food  sold  by  him  a 
label,  whether  attached  to  or  printed 
on  the  wrapper  or  container  or  not, 
which  makes  a  general  claim  that 
vitamins  or  minerals  are  present  in 
the  food; 

{h)  have  in  his  possession  for  sale  any 
pre-packed  food  which  bears  such  a 
label  as  aforesaid;  or 

(c)  publish,  or  be  a  party  to  the  publica- 
tion of,  an  advertisement  of  any 
food  which  makes  any  such  general 
claim  as  aforesaid; 


unless  the  food  contains,  in  the  case  of  a 
claim  as  to  vitamins,  one  or  more  of  the 
substances  specified  in  the  first  column  of 
Part  I  of  the  Second  Schedule  to  this  Order 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  claim  as  to  minerals,  one 
or  more  of  the  substances  specified  in 
the  first  column  of  Part  II  of  that 
Schedule,  and  the  label  or  advertise- 
ment, as  the  case  may  be,  specifies  the 
minimum  quantity  of  each  such  substance 
contained  in  each  ounce  or  fluid  ounce  of 
the  food,  expressed  in  the  units  specified  in 
relation  to  that  substance  in  the  second 
column  of  the  said  respective  Parts. 

(2)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  no  person  shall — 

(a)  give  with  any  food  sold  by  him  a 
label,  whether  attached  to  or  printed 
on  the  wrapper  or  container  or  not, 
which  claims  or  in  any  way  suggests 
that  any  particular  substance  or 
substances  specified  in  the  first 
column  of  the  Second  Schedule  to 
this  Order  is  or  are  present  in  the 
food; 

(fc>)  have  in  his  possession  for  sale  any 
pre-packed  food,  which  bears  such 
a  label  as  aforesaid;  or 
(c)  publish,  or  be  a  party  to  the  publica- 
tion of,  an  advertisement   of  any 
food  which  makes  any  such  claim  or 
suggestion  as  aforesaid; 
unless  the  label  or  advertisement,  as  the 
case  may  be,  specifies  the  minimum  quantity 
of  every  such  substance  contained  in  each 
ounce  or  fluid  ounce  of  the  food  expressed  in 
the  units  specified  in  relation  to  that  sub- 
stance in  the  second  column  of  the  said 
Schedule. 

C3)  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  not 
apply  to— 

(a)  fruit  and  vegetables,  including  fruit 
and  vegetables  which  have  been  pre- 
served by  freezing  or  by  gas  or  cold 
storage  or  by  any  other  method  of 
storage^  but  excluding  fruit  or  vege- 
tables which  have  been  canned  or 
bottled  or  preserved  otherwise  than 
as  aforesaid; 
(6)  any  food  served  by  a  caterer  as  a 
meal  or  part  of  a  meal  in  the  course 
of  his  catering  business. 

(4),  (5),  (6)  [Defences.] 

(7)  This  Article  shall  be  without  prejudice 
to  the  requirements  of  Articles  2  and  3  of 
this  Order. 

(8)  This  Article,  except  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  advertisements,  shall  not  apply  to  any 
ifood  imported  on  government  account  which 
is  still  contained  in  the  wrapper  or  container 
in  which  it  was  imported. 

6. — (1)  In  any  proceedings  for  an  infringe- 
ment of  Articles  2  or  3  of  this  Order  in 
respect  of  the  weight  or  measure  of  any  pre- 
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packed  articles  of  food  the  court  shall  dis- 
regard any  inconsiderable  variation  in  the 
weight  or  measure  of  a  single  article,  and 
shall  have  regard  to  the  average  weight  or 
measure  of  a  reasonable  number  of  other 
articles  of  the  same  kind  (if  any)  sold  by  the 
defendant,  or  in  his  possession  for  the 
purpose  of  sale,  on  the  same  occasion,  and 
generally  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

(2)  In  any  proceedings  for  an  infringe- 
ment of  Articles  2  or  3  of  this  Order  in 
respect  of  the  weight,  measure  or  number  of 
any  pre-packed  articles  of  food  it  shall  be  a 
defence  for  the  defendant  to  prove  either — 

(a)  that  the  offence  was  due  to  a  bona 
fide  mistake  or  accident  or  to  other 
causes  beyond  his  control  and  that 
he  took  all  reasonable  precautions 
and  exercised  all  due  diligence  to 

\        prevent  the  offence;  or 

(b)  that  the  alleged  deficiency  was  due 
to  unavoidable  evaporation  and  that 
due  care  and  precaution  had  been 
taken  to  avoid  such  deficiency, 

7.  [Defences.] 


8.  [Right  of  defendant  to  summon  person 

responsible  for  offence.] 

9.  [Certificate  of  public  analyst.] 

10.  [Enforcement  by  Weights  and  Measures 
Authorities.] 

11.  [Application  to  Scotland.] 

12.  [Application  to  Northern  Ireland.] 

13.  — (1)  The  provisions  of  this  Order  are 
subject  to  any  direction  which  may  at  any 
time  be  given  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Minister,  and  to  any  licences  or  authoriza- 
tions which  may  be  granted  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Minister  under  this  Order. 

(2)  Every  person  holding  a  licence  or 
authorization  granted  under  this  Order  shall 
comply  with  every  condition  imposed  by 
such  licence  or  authorization. 

14.  Infringements  of  this  Order  are  offences 
against  the  Defence  (Sale  of  Food)  Regula- 
tions, 1943. 

15.  This  Order  shall  come  into  force  on 
the  1st  day  of  January,  1945,  and  may  be 
cited  as  the  Labelling  of  Food  Order,  1944. 

By  Order  of  the  Minister  of  Food. 


THE  FIRST  SCHEDULE 

Foods  Exempt  or  Partly  Exempt  from  Article  2  of  the  Order 

The  foods  specified  in  the  first  column  of  Table. A  below  shall  be  exempt  from  such  of 
the  provisions  of  Article  2  of  the  Order  as  are  specified  in  the  second  column  of  the  Table, 
to  the  extent  shown  in  the  third  column  of  the  Table. 


Table  A 


Column  1 

Column  2 

Column  3 

Description  of  Food 

Provision  of 
Article  2  from 
which 
exempt 

Extent  of  exemption 

1.  Any  food  specified  in  Table  B  below  which  is  pre-packed 

for  sale  as  such. 

2.  Beef  sausages  (other  than  canned)  1 

Pork  sausages  (other  than  canned)  

Slicing  sausage  (other  than  canned)  

Beef  sausage  meat  (other  than  canned)  

Pork  sausage  meat  (other  than  canned)  [ 

Sugar  

The  whole 
Article. 

Paragraph  (2) 

Paragraph  (3) 

Wholly  exempt. 

Wholly  exempt. 

Exempt  to  the  extent  that 
they  may  be  designated  as 
spices,  flavourings  or  fla- 
vouring essences  and  col- 
ourings   without  further 
specification  as  to  their 
common  or  usual  name  or 
as  to  composition. 

Unfermented  apple  juice  and  soft  drinks  in  solid,  semi- 
solid or  powder  form  

3.  Spices  of  any  description  and  flavouring  essences,  whether 
pre-packed  for  sale  as  such  or  forming  an  ingredient  of 

Colourings  other  than  those  pre-packed  for  sale  as  such... 
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Table  A — Concluded 

Column  1 

Column  2 

Column  3 

Description  of  Food 

Provision  of 
Article  2  from 
which 
exempt 

Extent  of  Exemption 

4.  Specialty  flour  whether  pre-packed  for  sale  as  such  or  form- 

ing an  ingredient  of  some  other  food. 

5.  Preservatives  as  defined  in  the  Public  Health  (Preserva- 

tives, etc.  in  Food),  Regulations,  1925,  v/hether  pre- 
packed for  sale  as  such  or  forming  an  ingredient  of  one  ol 
the  foods  specified  in  paragraph  1  of  the  Second  Schedule 
to  those  Regulations. 

0.  Any  loou  speciriea  in  Lolumn  1  oi  lable  O  below  if  the 
food  is  pre-packed  for  sale  as  such  and  complies  as  regards 
composition  with  the  requirements  of  the  Order  specified 
in  relation  thereto  in  Column  2  of  that  Table. 
Any  of  the  following  foods  when  pre-packed  for  sale  as 
such: — 

Paragraph  (3) 
Paragraph  (3) 

Paragraph  (3) 

Exempt  to  the  extent  that 
ingredients  or  constituents 
which  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Flour  Order,  1944,  are 
authorized  ingredients  of 
National  flour  or  "M" 
flour  need  not  be  specified. 

Wholly  exempt  if  the  label 
complies  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Public  Health 
(Preservatives,  etc.,  in 
Food)  Regulations,  1925- 
1940. 

Exempt  to  the  extent  that 
ingredients  need  not  be 
specified. 

Condensed  milk  as  defined  by  the  Public  Health 

(Condensed  Milk)  Regulations,  1923  and  1927. 
Curry  Powders  

Pickles  and  sauces,  other  than  salad  cream,  mayon- 
naise and  sandwich  spread. 

7.  Any  food  specified  in  entry  No.  6  in  this  column  or  in] 

Table  B  below  where  such  food  forms  an  ingredient  of 
some  other  food . 

8.  Biscuits  when  sold  or  to  be  sold  by  the  packet  or  by  thel 

piece  at  a  price  not  exceeding  3d.  per  packet  or  piece. 

Condensed  milk,  as  defined  bv  the  Public  Health  (Con- 
densed Milk)  Regulations,  1923  and  1927. 

Dried  milk,  as  defined  by  the  Public  ?Tealth  (Dried  Milk) 
Regulations,  1923  and  1927,  including  sweetened  or 
modified  dried  milk,  but  not  including  compounded 
dried  milk. 

Proviso  (b)  to 
paragraph 
(3) 

Paragraph  (4) 

Exempt  to  the  extent  that  it 
may  be  designated  by  its 
common  or  usual  name 
without  specifying  the  in- 
gredients. 

Wholly  exempt. 

T.\BLE  B 

(Foods  wholly  exempt  from  Article  2  when  pre-packed  for  sale  as  such  and  partly 
exempt  when  forming  an  ingredient  of  some  other  food) 

Bread  (not  including  breadcrumbs). 
Butter  and  milk  blended  butter. 
Cakes. 

Cheese,  including  processed  cheese,  blue  vein,  soft  curd  or  cream  cheese  and  cheese  made 

from  milk  other  than  cow's  milk. 
Compound  cooking  fat. 

Intoxicating  liquor,  that  is  to  say,  spirits,  wine,  beer,  porter,  cider,  perry  and  sweets  and 
any  fermented,  distilled  or  spirituous  liquor  which  cannot  be  lawfully  sold  without 
an  excise  licence. 

Liquid  milk  of  any  description. 

Margarine  (not  including  vegetarian  butter). 

Meat  pies. 

National  flour  and  "M"  flour. 
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Soft  drinks,  if  specified  in  Part  I  of  the  First  Schedule  to  the  Soft  Drinks  Order,  1943. 
Still  spa  water. 

Sugar  confectionery,  chocolate  and  chocolate  confectionery. 

Table  C 


(Foods  of  which  the  ingredients  need  not  be  specified,  if  the  food  complies  as  regards 
composition  with  the  requirements  of  the  Orders  in  Column  2) 


Column  1 

Column  2 

Any  food  for  which  a  standard  is  prescribed  by  an 
Order  under  Regulation  2  of  the  Defence  (Sale 
of  Food)  Regulations,  1943. 

Canned  fruit,  if  specified  in  Part  I  of  the  First  Schedule 
to  the  Order  in  Column  2. 

The  Order  prescribing  the  standard. 

The  Canned  Fruit  and  Vegetables  Order,  1944. 

Order,  dated  September  11,  1943,  prescribing 
appointed  days  under  the  Manufactured  and 
Pre-packed  Foods  (Control)  Order,  1942,  and 
granting  a  General  Licence  thereunder  (S.R. 
&  0.  1943  No.  1318). 

The  Fish  Cakes  (Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1943. 

The  Jam  and  Marmalade  (Maximum  Prices) 
Order,  1942. 

The  Canned  Meat  and  Canned  Soup  (Control  and 
Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1941,  and  the  Meat 
Products  and   Cooked   Meat   (Control  and 
Maximum  Prices)  Order,  1942. 

The  Saccharin  (Control  and  Maximum  Prices) 
Order,  1944. 

Meat  roll  or  galanine  (canned  or  otherwise)  

Beef  sausages,  pork  sausages,  slicing  sausage,  beef 
sausage  meat  and  pork  sausage  meat  (other  than 

THE  SECOND  SCHEDULE 
Part  I 

Column  1 

Column  2 

International  units  of  vitamin  A. 

Milligrams  of  aneurin  hydrochloride. 

Milligrams  of  riboflavin. 

Milligrams  of  ascorbic  acid. 

Internationa]  units  of  vitamin  D. 

International  units  of  vitamin  A,  on  the  basis  that 
0-6  microgram  of  betacarotene  is  equivalent 
to  one  international  unit  of  vitamin  A. 

Milligrams  of  nicotinic  acid,  or  the  chemically 
equivalent  quantity  of  nicotinic  acid  in  milli- 
grams. 

Nicotinic  Acid,  Nicotinic  Acid  Amide  and  their  active 
derivatives. 

Part  II 

Column  1 

Column  2 

Milligrams  of  calcium. 
Micrograms  of  iodine. 
Milligrams  of  iron. 
Milligrams  of  phosphorus. 

Iron  

Phosphorus  
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Barbados 

IMPORTATION  OF  ADVERTISING  MATERIAL 
ALLOWED 

Mr.  G.  A.  Newman,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain,  reports 
under  date  August  23  that  the  Barba- 


dos Control  Board  has  issued  a  notice 
removing  almanacs,  calendars,  diaries, 
and  advertising  matter  for  utility  pur- 
poses from  the  list  of  prohibited  im- 
ports. The  importation  of  these 
articles  into  Barbados  will  be  allowed 
provided  no  currency  is  required. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  5,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Tuesday,  September  5,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  August  28,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — • 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Offic: 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  I 

August  28 

8ept.  5 

Great  Britain . 

[  4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

Mexico  

 Peso 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 



Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

— 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 



.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

Free 

.2766 

.2758 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Chile  

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4i 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6016 

.6016 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

U 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 

CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,   Government  Printing  Bureau,   Ottawa,  marked 
Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

GENERAL 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. — A  summary  of  the  activitled 

of  each  of  its  Branches,  including  the  Commercial  Relations  Division;  the  Export  Permit 
Branch;  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service;  Foreign  Tariffs  Division;  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics;  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners;  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection 
Services;  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services;  Publicity;  Exhibition  Commission; 
Steamship  Subsidies;  Precious  Metals  Marking  Inspection;  also  a  Statement  of  Revenue 
and  Expenditure.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. — The  administration  of  the  Canada 
Grain  Act  during  the  calendar  year,  including  reports  of  such  officers  as  the  Registrar, 
Chief  Inspector,  Chief  Weighmaster  and  General  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Elevatars,  prepared  in  accordance  with  Section  23  of  the  Act.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services. — A  summary  of  the  work  of 
these  services,  with  statistics  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  also  a  statement  showing 
meters,  electrical  energy  generated  for  export,  and  lists  of  companies  registered  under 
the  Electricity  Inspection  Act.    (Price  50  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory. — Details  of  investigations  carried 
out  in  the  Laboratoir  relating  to  qualities  of  Canadian  wheat;  also  investigations  on 
inquiries  to  further  the  sale  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour;  milling  and  baking 
characteristics  of  the  last  crop;  various  forms  of  co-operation  with  universities, 
experimental  farms  and  other  government  Institutions,  producers,  milling  and  grain 
organizations  in  Canada  and  abroad;  investigations  relating  to  grading  system,  etc, 
(Price  10  cents.) 

List  of  Grain  Elevators. — Details  of  all  grain  elevators  in  Western  and  Eastern  Divisiona, 
also  licensed  grain  commission  merchants,  track  buyers  of  grain  and  grain  dealers, 
and  summary  of  grain  loading  platforms  in  Western  Division.    (Price  50  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. — Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  containing 
reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  other  commercial  information.  The  annual 
subscription  In  Canada  is  $1  and  outside  Canada,  $3 . 50 

Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale 
of  Canadian  goods  abroad,  the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered.  Customs 
requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  Intended  for  general  distribution.  The  publications  avail- 
able include  leaflets  giving  invoice  requirements  and  a  series  on  Points  for  Exporters, 
both  covering  countries  Included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade  Commissioners. 

From  time  to  time  special  reports  are  Issued  separately,  which  subscribers  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive  free  of  charge.  In  all  other  cases 
their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who  fixes  a  price  therefor. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  Is  a  condensed  list  of  publications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics: — 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  statistics  respecting:  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
divorces;  institutions;  hospitals,  crime. 

Canada,  1944.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.  (Price  $2,00.) 

Trade  (IntemaJ),  prices,  cost  of  living,  etc.    (Price  $1  per  annum.) 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.  (Price  $1  per  annum.) 

News  Bulletin,  Daily  (Price  $1.50  per  annum).    Weekly  (Price  $1.00  per  annum). 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre,  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne.  C.l.  (Territory  includee 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy'.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Palx  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters-;-P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  (Dffice — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela, 
Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  (IJosta  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew,  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

French  North  Africa 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Economic  Adv/ser,  Office  of  the  Representative  of  Canada  to  the 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  48  boul.  Saint-Saens,  Algiers,  French 
North  Africa.  Address  for  letters  (at  domestic  rates) — Canadian  Mission,  Algiers, 
c/o  D.P.S.,  Ottawa.    Cable  address,  Stadapona. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  {Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  VictoriA 
Square,  Belfast. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Con 

Mexico 

C.  S.  BissETT,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City,  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower.   Circular  Road,  St.  John's.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Tovim:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  "EL.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I 
(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address.  Sleighing 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square. 
S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Canfrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liver-pool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midknds,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  |1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  ^ 

New  York  City:  L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  British  Emmre  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center.   (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracpm. 

Chicago:    J.  M.  Boyer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan 

Avenue.    Cahle  address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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INDIAN  MARKET  SURVEY 
I.  Description  of  Country 

By  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Bombay 

(One  Rupee  is  approximately  equivalent  to  $0-335  Canadian) 


India  is  one  of  the  leading  trading 
countries  of  the  world,  having  in  1939 
ranked  tenth  among  importers,  eighth 
among  exporters,  and  ninth  in  respect 
of  aggregate  trade. 

Canadian  exports  to  this  country 
have  been  comparatively  small.  This 
has  been  due  to  an  absence  of  demand 
for  many  of  Canada's  principal  ex- 
ports and  in  some  instances  to  the 
mability  of  Canadian  industry  to  com- 
pete with  European  manufacturers. 
Abnormal  conditions  resulting  from 
the  war  have,  however,  induced  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  value  and, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  variety  of  the 
business.  Canada's  position  as  a 
source  of  Indian  imports  improved 
from  twenty-first  place  in  1937-38  to 
fifth  in  1941-42. 

Canadian  exports  to  the  Indian 
market  have  customarily  been  much 
smaller  than  imports  of  Indian  prod- 


ucts. The  ratio  has  varied  from 
2  to  1  to  4  to  1  in  India's  favour.  In- 
creased wartime  shipments  to  this 
market  led  to  a  reversal  of  the  position 
during  1941-42  and  1942-43,  but  it  has 
recently  shown  signs  of  a  return  to  the 
pre-war  basis. 

Several  wartime  developments  in  the 
trade  betw^een  the  two  countries  offer 
some  ground  for  the  expectation  that 
succeeding  years  may  witness  a  more 
intimate  commercial  relationship  be- 
tween India  and  Canada  than  has 
existed  to  date.  The  report  herewith 
may  accordingly  be  of  general  interest 
to  Canadian  exporters  who  are  at  pre- 
sent or  may  in  future  be  concerned 
w^ith  sales  to  this  territory. 


Geography 

With  th( 
the  India] 
India  has  assumed  a  more  regular  form 
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than  indicated  by  many  maps  in  cur- 
rent use.  Within  its  present  frontiers 
India  is  roughly  diamond-shaped;,  the 
four  points  or  corners  being  at  the 
junction  of  the  Burma  and  Tibetan 
borders  on  the  east,  the  extremities  of 
Kashmir  on  the  north,  the  Baluchistan- 
Iran  frontier  on  the  east,  and  Cape 
Comorin  to  the  south.  From  east  to 
west  India  is  approximately  2,200 
miles  in  extent,  while  the  distance 
from  northern  Kashmir  to  the  south- 
ernmost tip  of  the  peninsula  is  only 
some  200  miles  less.  The  area  of  the 
country  is  estimated  at  1,575,000 
square  miles. 

In  the  main,  India  is  a  vast  plain, 
bounded  on  the  north  and  northeast 
by  the  Himalaya  mountains  and  sub- 
sidiary ranges.  There  are  mountain- 
ous areas  in  the  southern  part  of 
Madras  province,  while  many  dis- 
tricts along  the  western  coast  are  con- 
siderably above  sea-level,  but  the 
major  part  of  the  total  area  is  flat  or 
rolling  country  at  low  elevations. 

Climate 

The  Indian  climate  is  one  of  great 
variations  and  extremes.  The  southern 
half  of  the  country  lies  within  the 
tropics,  while  mountainous  areas  in  the 
north,  which  attain  great  heights  above 
sea-level,  enjoy  totally  different  clim- 
atic conditions.  Such  factors  are  sup- 
plemented by  the  influence  of  the  mon- 
soons, or  prevailing  winds,  which  pro- 
duce a  period  of  clear  cool  weather  at 
the  end  of  each  year  and  the  beginning 
of  the  succeeding  one,  followed  in 
March  by  an  increase  in  temperature 
and  humidity  which  reaches  extreme 
levels  and  is  only  broken  by  the  advent 
of  the  rainy  season  in  June  or  July. 
This  season  generally  lasts  for  three 
months. 

Temperatures  exceeding  120°  F.  are 
common  throughout  central  India  and 
in  the  Punjab  and  Sind  provinces, 
while  in  the  cool  season  they  fall  below 
freezing  point.  In  more  southerly 
areas  and  along  the  coasts  there  is  less 
variation.    Normal  annual  maximum 


and  minimum  temperatures  in  the 
cities  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay  are 
S6-9  and  70-7  and  86-6  and  73-6 
degrees  respectively. 

Precipitation  is  generally  heavy 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  India, 
although  extremely  light  in  many 
parts  of  Sind  Province.  Cherrapunji, 
a  station  in  Assam,  has  experienced 
over  900  inches  of  rain  in  one  year, 
with  an  average  of  more  than  600 
inches,  while  for  many  other  points 
over  100  has  been  recorded.  In  parts 
of  northwestern  India,  on  the  other 
hand,  records  show  that  total  annual 
precipitation  is  less  than  10  inches, 
while  for  some  individual  stations  it 
is  no  more  than  3-5  inches.  In  Cal- 
cutta and  Bombay  norm,al  annual 
rainfall  is  62-5  and  70-6  inches  respec- 
tively. 

European  Settlement 

A  brief  survey  of  India's  recent  his- 
tory begins  with  the  settlement  of 
Portuguese  traders  and  missionaries  at 
several  ports  on  the  western  coast  in 
the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury. It  was  almost  a  century  later 
that  organized  steps  were  taken  by  a 
number  of  London  merchants  to  de- 
velop trade  with  this  country.  These 
led  eventually  to  the  establishment  of 
the  East  India  Company. 

The  concurrent  decline  of  the  Mo- 
ghul  Empire  and  the  successes  of  Brit- 
ish traders  in  competition  with  French 
and  other  rival  interests  gradually  led 
to  the  establishment  of  British  govern- 
ments in  Madras,  Calcutta,  and  Bom- 
bay and  the  extension  of  British  power 
up  to  a  point  where  all  the  country 
except  several  small  French  and  Portu- 
guese outposts  has  come  under  British 
rule  or  influence. 

Government 

Political  India  is  made  up  of  British 
India,  the  Indian  States,  and  a  few 
small  French  and  Portuguese  colonies 
on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts. 
British  India  comprises  some  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  area  and  four-fifths 
of  the  population.    The  system  of 
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government  visualized  by  the  India 
Acts  of  1919  and  1935,  following  the 
agreement  of  local  and  British  inter- 
ests to  work  towards  Dominion  status, 
was  to  be  based  on  provincial  auton- 
omy and  a  central  government  com- 
prised of  representatives  of  the  prov- 
inces and  the  Indian  states. 

Provincial  governments  have  been 
established  and  in  operation  for  some 
time.  They  are  charged  with  num- 
erous local  responsibilities  but  are  sub- 
ject to  special  instructions  or  control 
by  the  provincial  governors  in  certain 
cases. 

The  Central  Government,  as  now 
constituted,  is  a  bi-cameral  body, 
partly  elective  and  partly  nominated. 
It  will  remain  in  existence  in  its  pres- 
ent form  only  until  federation  has 
become  an  actuality.  At  such  time 
far-reaching  changes  in  India's  gov- 
ernmental structure  may  be  expected, 
while  it  is  hoped  that  the  means  al- 
ready provided  for  the  attainment  and 
satisfactory  working  of  Dominion 
status  may  be  put  to  practical  advant- 
age shortly  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Indian  states  are  those  areas 
which  were  independent  political  units 
at  the  time  of  British  occupation  and 
with  which  treaties  or  similar  agree- 
ments were  concluded  guaranteeing 
their  independence  and  according  them 
advice  and  co-operation  by  the  Crown 
representative.  Some  of  these  states 
have  been  absorbed  into  British  India 
following  the  decline  or  disappearance 
of  the  ruling  family  or  as  result  of  mis- 
management, but  the  majority  of  them 
still  exist. 

Treaties  with  the  states  confer  wide 
powers  on  their  rulers,  who  are  more 
or  less  absolute  within  their  own  terri- 
tories. They  are  at  the  same  time 
obligated  in  various  ways  to  His 
Majesty  the  King-Emperor  through  his 
representative  in  India.  Several  of  the 
larger  states  have  achieved  marked 
progress  in  the  administration  of  their 
territories. 

Population 

India's  population  is  approximately 
400,000.000,  having;  increased  by  some 
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30  per  cent  since  1921.  The  great 
majority  of  the  people  are  resident  in 
rural  areas.  Calcutta,  the  largest  city, 
supports  a  population  of  slightly  less 
than  1,500,000,  while  Bombay  numbers 
some  1,150,000  inhabitants.  The  other 
principal  centres  of  population  are 
Madras,  Lahore,  Ahmedabad,  Banga- 
lore, and  Lucknow. 

The  Hindu  and  Mahommedan 
religions  are  predominant,  some  68  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  being  ad- 
herents of  the  former  faith  and  22  per 
cent  of  the  latter.  Buddhists,  Chris- 
tians, and  Sikhs  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  remainder,  along  with  considerable 
numbers  who  are  given  to  the  primitive 
beliefs  of  native  tribes. 

Natural  Resources  and  Primary  Industries 

India's  natural  resources  comprise 
vast  areas  of  arable  land  and  many 
valuable  mineral  deposits.  The  forests 
and  fisheries  are  of  less  importance. 
Water-power  resources  are  consider- 
able. 

AGRICTJLTUKE 

It  is  estimated  that  India  has  some 
350,000,000  acres  of  arable  land  arid 
that  almost  250,000,000  acres  are  at 
present  under  cultivation.  The  prin- 
cipal crops  are  wheat,  rice,  millets,  and 
maize,  which  are  required  to  support 
the  country's  large  human  and  animal 
populations.  Cash  crops  such  as  tea, 
cotton,  jute,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and 
groundnuts  are  grown  in  various  areas 
particularly  suited  to  such  production. 

Agricultural  methods  in  India  are, 
in  the  main,  extremely  primitive,  and 
the  lack  of  modern  equipment  and  in- 
difference to  accepted  technique  is 
reflected  in  low  output  as  compared 
with  other  agricultural  communities. 
The  small  returns  received  by  the 
farmer  and  a  universally  low  standard 
of  living,  in  addition  to  out-dated  tra- 
ditions and  religious  beliefs,  tend  to 
impede  progress  in  the  improvement  of 
agricultural  output  and  the  quality  of 
crops. 

India  supports  a  large  animal  popu- 
lation, which  is  mainly  comprised  of 
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cattle,  buffaloes,  goats,  and  sheep.  It 
ib  estimated  that  there  are  some  84 
million  head  of  cattle  and  oxen,  29  mil- 
lion head  of  buffaloes,  26  million  head 
of  goats,  and  22  million  head  of  sheep. 
There  are,  as  well,  some  14  million 
horses  and  ponies  and  substantial  num- 
bers of  mules,  donkeys,  and  camels. 
These  animals  are  used  rather  for 
transport  purposes  than  for  farm  work. 

Among  the  more  important  branches 
of  agricultural  production  with  rela- 
tion to  industry  are  tea,  tobacco,  sugar, 
cotton,  and  jute.  Reference  is  made 
in  later  sections  of  this  report  to  the 
mdustries  based  on  these  raw  mate- 
rial!. 

The  central  and  provincial  govern- 
ments have  done  a  great  deal  to  im- 
prove agricultural  technique  and  to 
bring  about  an  improvement  in  the 
standards  of  living  of  the  agricultural 
community.  These  efforts  have  taken 
the  form  of  experimental  farms,  live- 
stock shows  and  demonstrations,  mar- 
keting surveys,  instruction  in  grading, 
experiments  in  cold  storage,  and  the 
design  and  construction  of  irrigation 
systems. 

MINES  AND  MINERALS 

India  possesses  large  and  varied 
mineral  resources.  Outstanding  among 
them  are  the  coal  deposits  of  Bengal, 
Bihar,  and  Orissa.  The  production  of 
these  mines  and  of  smaller  deposits  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  amounts  to 
25,000,000  to  30,000,000  tons  per  year. 
Mineral  deposits  of  secondary  import- 
ance comprise  iron  ore,  manganese  ore, 
gold,  petroleum,  mica,  and  copper.  A 
considerable  number  of  other  minerals 
are  produced  in  smaller  quantities  or 
still  await  exploitation.  The  average 
annual  value  of  mineral  production  in 
India  during  recent  years  has  been 
estimated  at  Rs. 350,000 ,000. 

FISHERIES 

For  all  its  many  miles  of  coastline 
and  inland  waterways,  India's  fisheries 
resources  a,nd  production  are  of  much 
less  national  value  than  they  might  be. 
The  sea  fisheries  are  believed  to  be 


capable  of  large  expansion,  but  the 
necessary  capital  is  not  available,  nor 
can  the  fishing  communities  in  various 
coastal  districts  be  persuaded  to  give 
up  their  antiquated  methods  in  favour 
of  more  modem  technique.  The  same 
situation  applies  in  a  lesser  degree  to 
the  inland  fishing  industry. 

The  Central  Government  and  the 
Provincial  Governments  of  Madras 
and  Bombay  and  of  Travancore  State 
particularly  have  taken  numerous 
steps  to  encourage  increased  produc- 
tion throughout  the  fishing  industry. 
These  have  included  experiments  with 
modern  types  of  fishing  vessels,  the 
establishment  of  cold-storage  facilities, 
the  erection  of  plants  for  the  produc- 
tion of  fish  oil  and  other  by-products, 
and  the  provision  of  information  and 
advice  regarding  equipment,  curing 
and  storage  and  the  various  problems 
of  marketing. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  accurate 
figures  of  the  quantity  or  value  of  the 
output  of  India's  fishing  industry. 
These  figures,  if  available,  would  prob- 
ably indicate  that  the  fisheries  are  of 
much  less  value  than  India's  other 
principal  natural  resources. 

FORESTS 

The  area  of  India's  forests  is  estim- 
ated at  100,000  square  miles.  They 
comprise  many  different  stands  which 
vary  from  the  tropical  forests  of  vari- 
ous types  of  the  southern  and  some 
central  districts  and  the  subtropical 
forests  of  Assam,  the  lower  Himalayas, 
and  the  Northwest  Frontier  to  the 
temperate  and  Alpine  forests  of  the 
higher  Himalayas  and  other  northern 
ranges. 

The  more  important  varieties  of 
Indian  woods  are  deodar  (a  type  of 
cedar),  sal,  teak,  shisham,  rosewood, 
eng,  matti,  padauk,  pyinkado,  and 
mahogany.  Bamboo,  of  which  many 
different  types  are  found  throughout 
the  country,  is  also  one  of  the  most 
valuable  commercial  types  of  forest 
growth. 

No  data  are  available  to  indicate  the 
value  of  India's  annual  forest  produc- 
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tion,  although  the  estimate  of  the 
volume  of  output  of  lumber,  firewood, 
and  minor  produce  of  400,000,000  cubic 
feet  indicates  that  the  figure  must  be 
a  substantial  one. 

Forest  conservation  and  research 
mto  methods  of  production  and  utiliza- 
tion have  been  practised  for  many 
years  past  by  the  Central  Government 
and  minor  authorities.  Conservation 
and  afforestation  have  only  been 
carried  on  in  the  face  of  many 
obstacles,  but  research  work  has 
achieved  notable  results  in  determining 
the  properties  and  suitable  uses  of 
forest  products  and  encouraging  the 
development  of  industries  based  on  the 
use  of  such  material. 

WATER  PO\^^:R 

India  is  less  favoured  than  many 
other  countries  as  far  as  water-power 
lesources  are  concerned.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  total  area  is  flat  land, 
very  little  above  sea-level,  while  many 
of  the  rivers  are  seasonal. 

Such  reserves  of  water  as  are  avail- 
able are  also,  in  various  instances,  far 
distant  from  the  principal  centres  of 
population  and  industry.  Numerous 
areas  in  the  Himalayas  and  subsidiary 
systems  are  still  admirably  adapted 
for  the  storage  of  water  for  use  in 
hydro-electric  schemes,  while  many 
areas  in  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Mysore 
are  also  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

No  comprehensive  survey  of  India's 
available  water  power  has  yet  been 
completed,  although  a  general  review 
of  the  position  was  made  some  twenty 
years  ago.  It  was  estimated  at  that 
time  that  one  and  three-quarter  mil- 
lion horse-power  could  be  developed 
from  various  sites,  exclusive  of  those 
on  tributaries  of  the  Indus.  This  figure 
should  be  regarded,  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  investigations  and  tech- 
nique in  production,  as  a  conservative 
estimate.  Resources  which  have  been 
surveyed,  and  several  which  have  since 
been  actually  developed,  indicate  a 
considerably  greater  capacity. 
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Manufactures 

Although  essentially  an  agricultural 
country,  India  supports  a  number 
of  large  manufacturing  industries. 
Most  of  these  are  based  on  the  use  of 
indigenous  materials  and  on  domestic 
demand.  However,  the  Great  War  of 
1914-18,  a  policy  of  tariff  protection 
for  industry,  and  the  incentive  to  in- 
dustrial production  offered  by  present 
conditions  have  led  to  marked  expan- 
sion in  the  range  of  Indian  manufac- 
tures and  the  capabilities  of  the  in- 
dustrial community. 

Outstanding  among  India's  major 
industries  are  the  cotton  mills,  some 
400  in  number,  with  approximately 
200,000  looms,  10,000,000  spindles,  and 
an  average  number  of  workers  of 
500,000.  Records  of  annual  produc- 
tion include  1,300,000,000  pounds  of 
yarn,  3,000,000,000  yards  of  grey  and 
bleached  piece-goods,  and  1,000,000,- 
000  yards  of  coloured  piece-goods. 

Second  in  importance  is  the  jute- 
mill  industry,  comprising  some  100 
mills  with  70,000  looms,  1,500,000 
spindles,  and  employing  some  300,000 
hands  as  a  daily  average.  Recent 
annual  output  has  amounted  to  3,500,- 
000,000  yards  of  canvas  and  cloth, 
800,000,000  bags,  and  60,000  tons  of 
yarn  and  miscellaneous  products. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  may  be 
ranked  third  among  India's  industrial 
enterprises.  In  two  major  plants  and 
a  number  of  smaller  ones  pre-war  out- 
put included  1,800,000  tons  of  pig  iron, 
100,000  tons  of  castings,  1,000,000  tons 
of  ingots,  800,000  tons  of  bars,  blooms, 
and  billets,  and  over  700,000  tons  of 
finished  steel.  These  figures  have  un- 
doubtedly shown  considerable  increases 
during  subsequent  years. 

Minor  industries,  most  of  which  have 
been  in  existence  for  some  considerable 
time  and  are  almost  all  in  course  of 
expansion  and  consolidation,  include 
paper  manufacturing,  woollen  mills, 
cement,  sugar,  tobacco  factories,  oil 
refineries,  match  making,  flour  milling, 
distilleries,  breweries,  tea  factories,  rice 
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mills,  paint  manufacturing,  leather 
tanneries,  chemicals,  and  many  gov- 
ernment or  government-controlled 
plants  such  as  railway  workshops  and 
other  engineering  establishments,  ord- 
nance factories,  printing-presses,  dock- 
yards, and  clothing  factories.  The  1938 
total  of  industrial  establishments  in 
British  India  alone  was  9,743.  A  daily 
average  of  1,737,755  workers  was  em- 
ployed in  these  factories. 

Transportation 

Apart  from  its  railway  system, 
India's  transportation  facilities  are 
primitive  or  undeveloped.  In  many 
of  the  eastern,  central,  and  southern 
parts  of  the  country  no  modern  roads 
are  available,  although  excellent  high- 
ways link  the  principal  centres  of 
population  in  the  northern  and  north- 
western districts. 

Water  transport  is  available  on  some 
of  the  navigable  rivers,  principally  in 
Bengal,  but  in  few  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Coastw^ise  shipping  services 
between  the  eastern  and  western  shores 
are  in  common  use.  The  railway 
system,  comprising  over  20,000  miles 
of  broad-gauge  line  and  an  equal  mile- 


age of  metre  and  narrow-gauge,  is  the 
principal  means  of  passenger  and 
freight  transport. 

Air  service  development  has  been 
hindered  by  the  war.  In  addition  to 
the  Karachi-Calcutta  service,  formerly 
controlled  by  several  companies  oper- 
ating between  Europe  and  Australia  or 
the  Far  East,  local  firms  run  passenger 
services  between  Karachi,  Delhi,  Bom- 
bay, Madras,  and  Colombo,  with  oc- 
casional branch  services  touching  at 
other  points. 

India's  main  ports  are  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  Madras,  and  Karachi.  The 
minor  ports  include  Chittagong, 
Cocanada,  Vizagapatam,  Cochin,  Mar- 
magao  and  several  smaller  harbours 
on  the  Kathiawar  coast.  The  vessels 
of  most  of  the  shipping  companies 
operating  from  Europe  to  Australia 
and  the  Far  East  call  at  one  port  in 
India  at  least,  while  both  freight  and 
passenger  services  of  various  countries 
operating  on  round-the-world  routes  do 
likewise.  In  addition  there  are  num- 
erous steamer  services  from  Indian 
ports  to  the  Far  East,  the  North  Amer- 
ican Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts,  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa,  South  America, 
and  the  Near  East. 


POST  WAR  AGRICULTURAL  POLICY  FOR  SCOTLAND 

By  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Glasgow 


The  War  Committee  of  the 
National  Farmers'  Union  and  the 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  of  Scotland 
have  had  under  consideration  for  more 
than  three  years  the  question  of  future 
agricultural  policy,  and  in  January  of 
last  year  issued  a  memorandum  to 
area  branches  inviting  opinions.  On 
receipt  of  these  opinions,  the  policy 
of  these  two  bodies  was  sihaped,  ap- 
proved, and  finally  published  in  a 
Memorandum.  Brief  extracts  or  sum- 
maries follow: — 

"The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has 
stated  the  Government's  decision  to 
guarantee  that  the  existing  system  of 
fixed  prices  and  an  assured  market 
will  be  maintained  for  the  duration  of 


hostilities  and  for  at  least  one  year 
thereafter  and,  further,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, representative  as  it  is  of  all 
major  political  parties,  recognizes  the 
importance  of  maintaining  after  the 
war  a  healthy,  well-balanced  agricul- 
ture as  an  essential  and  permanent 
feature  of  national  policy.  The  guar- 
antee now  given  is  meant  to  secure 
that  stability  shall  be  maintained  not 
only  during  hostilities  but  during  a 
length  of  time  thereafter  sufficient  to 
put  into  action  a  permanent  post-war 
policy  for  home  agriculture. 

"It  is  with  a  view  to  moulding  the 
interests  of  the  agricultural  industry 
into  a  stabilized  national  economic 
structure  that  the  present  policy  (of 
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th'e  N.F.U.  and  the  Chamber)  is  'de- 
signed and  to  plan  that  the  repercus- 
sions of  overseas  trade,  which  in  the 
past  has  been  an.d  in  the  future  must 
be  of  paramount  importance  to  British 
peopile,  do  not  jeopardize  the  nation's 
greatest  single  industry.  The  experi- 
ence now  being  gained  from  the  organ- 
ization and  administration  of  the  coun- 
try at  war  can,  it  is  felt,  prove  of  great 
value  in  readjusting  our  life  in  peace, 
provided  there  is  no  slavish  adherence 
to  the  past  and  the  regimented  machine 
of  war  administration  is  dispensed 
with.  A  national  and  international 
code  based  on  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  United  Nations' 
Conference  on  Food  and  Agriculture  at 
Hot  Springs  should  be  the  object  of  in- 
dustrialists and  agriculturists  alike." 

The  Memorandum  then  goes  on  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  a  healthy, 
contented  rural  population,  the  con- 
tribution that  reasonable  security  on 
the  land  could  make  towards  solving 
the  unemployment  problem,  and  the 
market  such  conditions  could  create  for 
British-made  machinery,  tools  and 
equipment,  resulting  in  still  further 
employment  in  the  factories. 

Overseas  Trade 

The  Memorandum  then  draws  at- 
tention to  the  fate  that  in  this  country 
the  maintenance  of  its  vast  population 
must  necessitate  a  high  volume  of 
overseas  trade.  While  there  has  as 
yet  been  no  disclosure  as  to  what  ex- 
tent internatioinal  agreements  made  by 
the  Government  may  affect  the  post- 
war position,  industrial  developments 
in  foreign  and  Empire  countries  will 
raise  fresh  problems  for  British  manu- 
facturers in  overseas  markets,  and  fail- 
ing a  planned  world  economy,  many 
years  must  pass  before  settled  con- 
ditions again  prevail. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  the 
volume  of  exports  will  entail  imports 
m  payment  thereof  immediately  nor- 


mal trading  relations  are  restored  and, 
having  in  mind  the  chaotic  results  of 
the  pre-war  conditions,  special  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  provision  of  an 
Import  Board  (see  later  reference)  as 
well  as  the  need  for  synchronizing  im- 
ports and  home  production. 

It  is  their  purpose  to  outline  a  policy 
which  will  provide  an  equitable  means 
of  adjusting  the  import  position,  giving 
full  consideration  not  only  to  home  and 
overseas  agricultural  producers  but  to 
the  needs  of  consumers  in  this  country. 
The  proposals  now  formulated,  the 
authors  believe,  will  offer  a  direct 
means  of  fostering  primary  production, 
with  maximum  consumption  of  second- 
ary products,  while  preserving  a  defin- 
ite link  by  which  the  Hot  Springs 
world  co-operative  policy  can  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  immediate  post-war  needs  of  the 
invaded  countries  of  Europe  will  pre- 
sent a  problem  in  supply  which  neces- 
sitates control  into  peace.  These  needs 
should,  however,  provide  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  surpluses  accumulated 
during  the  war  and  will  provide  for  the 
mterim  period  during  which  a  change 
from  war  to  peace  administration  of 
controlled  production  and  distribution 
can  be  achieved. 

Objective 

"The  policy  now  advocated,"  the 
Memorandum  continues,  "is  designed 
to  develop  home  production  in  order 
that  Great  Britain  may  have  a  pros- 
perous, efficient  and  well-balanced 
agricultural  industry:  to  ensure  for 
producers  the  first  place  in  the  home 
market  with  stable  price  levels  for 
their  products  which  will  give  a  rea- 
sonable return  after  allowing  for  pro- 
duction costs:  enable  them  tO'  provide 
good  working  conditions  and  to  pay 
adequate  wages  to  their  workers:  to 
ensure  fair  conditions  of  tenure  at 
reasonable  rents  and  to  provide  that 
adequate  supplies  of  food  and  clothing 
are  available  to  consumers  at  reason- 
able prices. 
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''To  attain  this  objective  the  Gcv- 
ernment  must  set  up  a  system  under 
which: — 

(a)  Home  producers  will  receive 
guaranteed  stabilized  prices  on  an 
agreed  economic  level  and  an  assured 
market  for  their  produce,  and 

[b)  The  supplies  of  imported  foods, 
animals,  animal  products  (including 
wool),  feeding  stuffs,  and  other  such 
imports  are  co-ordinated  with  home 
supplies,  regulated  and  distributed  in 
accordance  with  the  nation's  require- 
ments." 

Production 

'The  Union  and  Chamber  visualize 
the  setting  up  of  a  Food  Import  Board 
and  a  Home  Food  Production  Board 
responsible  only  tO'  the  Government, 
but  with  a  Co-ordinating  Committee 
on  which  would  be  represented  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Scotland  and  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

"The  duty  of  the  Import  Board 
would  be  tO'  regulate  overseas  food  and 
feeding-stuffs  supplies  and  to  fix  prices 
for  imports  in  accordance  with  national 
needs  as  may  be  determined  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Home  Food  Produc- 
tion Board  and,  if  necessary,  to  pur- 
chase such  supplies  as  may  be  ex- 
pedient in  the  world's  markets  as  cir- 
cumstances and  international  agree- 
ments may  dictate. 

"The  Home  Production  Board  would, 
through  the  Production  Departments 
(Department  of  Agriculture  for  Scot- 
land and  Ministry  of  Agriculture), 
organize  production  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  tbe  national  interest  and  main- 
tain a  balanced  system  of  rotational 
farming  on  arable  land  and  the  in- 
crease of  live-stock  production  as  the 
basis  of  land  fertillity.  The  Board 
would  operate  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture,  and  would  be 
responsible  for  fixing  pool  prices  to 
producers  after  consultation  with  the 
Marketing  Boards.  It  should  be  so 
constituted  as  to  provide  for  the  effect- 
ive representation  of  producers 
thereon. 


"Stability  of  prices  and  an  assured 
market  would  require  a  guarantee 
from  the  industry  of  efficiency,  and  to 
this  end  supervision  of  production  by 
Agricultural  Committees  would  be 
necessary  to  assist  in  regulating  pro- 
duction and  promoting  efficiency  in 
farm  and  estate  management.  These 
Committees  would  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  carrying  out  policy  as  deter- 
mined from  time  to  time  by  the  Home 
Production  Board.  . .  .and  would  oper- 
ate under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  (for  Scotland)  and  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture." 

Marketing 

The  Memorandum  then  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  marketing  of  all  commod- 
ities should  be  undertaken  by  Pro- 
ducers' Marketing  Boards  constituted 
on  the  basis  of  existing  Boards  with 
government  nominees.  Existing  Boards 
should  be  retained  and  others  set  up 
for  the  marketing  of  cereals,  cattle  and 
sheep,  wool,  sugar  beet,  eggs  and  poul- 
try, tomatoes,  raspberries  and  other 
products,  but  excluding  store  (feeder) 
live  stock.  A  Co-ordinating  Commit- 
tee of  the  Boards  should  be  provided 
to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Home  Production  Board. 

The  Marketing  Boards  would  have 
the  responsibility  of  handling  and  mar- 
keting by  wholesale  their  respective 
products,  including  storage,  processing, 
grading  and  advertising.  Their  duties 
would  include  the  study  and  adapta- 
tion of  developments  in  the  technique 
of  food  handling,  in  which  dehydration 
may  prove  highly  important.  All  com- 
mission sales  of  food  produce  should 
be  forbidden. 

Distribution 

The  authors  of  the  Memorandum 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  Distributive 
Commission  should  be  set  up  to  or- 
ganize food  distribution,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  shotvld  be  a  matter  for 
the  Government  in  consultation  with 
the  wholesale  and  retail  trades  and 
consuming  interests.  The  consumers^ 
interest  would  be  safeguarded  to  the 
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distribution  stage  by  direct  govern- 
ment control  of  producers'  pool  prices. 
Direct  retail  sales  by  producers  should 
ht  permitted  but  should  be  governed 
by  the  Commission,  who  would  also  be 
responsible  for  the  distribution  of  im- 
ported foodstuffs  for  human  consump- 
tion. 

By  such  an  organization  as  set  forth 
pbove  it  is  believed  by  the  authors  that 
every  interest  would  be  assured  of  a 
due  measure  of  control  of  its  own 
affairs.  Producers'  Marketing  Boards 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  scheme  and 
are  definitely  preferable  to  Marketing 
Commissions.  On  these  the  responsi- 
bility inevitably  rests  on  the  independ- 
ent members  who  are  called  upon  to 
decide  major  issues  on  the  confused 
representations  of  various  interests  all 
anxious  to  make  capital,  from  their 
representative  position.  Under  the  plan 
proposed,  on  the  other  hand,  every 
interest  would  be  safeguarded,  and  the 
overriding  responsibility  held  by  the 
Government,  who  would  hold  the  bal- 
ance through  the  Import  and  Home 
Production  Boards. 

The  practical  control  of  production 
by  the  pool  price  system,  applied 
through  Producers'  Marketing  Boards 
and  by  the  advice  of  the  Home  Pro- 
duction Board  and  Agricultural  Com- 
mittees, ensures  regulation  in  relation 
to  justified  potential  production  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  balanced  agricul- 
ture in  the  interests  of  land  fertility, 
with  adequate  animal  husbandry.  The 
institution  of  a  Distributive  Commis- 
sion which  will  receive  the  home  and 
imported  produce  direct  should  lead 
to  a  reduction  in  the  heavy  distributive 
costs  which  have  contributed  so  seri- 
ously to  the  ultimate  cost  of  foodstuffs. 
The  plan  will  provide  a  sharp  dividing 
line  between  the  costs  of  goods  and 
services  and  will  relieve  producers  of 
the  odium  of  high  retail  prices. 

In  that  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer has  a  direct  influence  on  the 
volume  of  consumption,  the  producer 
is  materially  concerned  with  distribu- 
tive costs  and,  while  the  "service"  de- 
manded by  the  consumer  in  peace  'time 


undoubtedly  must  add  considerably 
to  the  charge,  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  justification  for  consumers  hav- 
ing to  pay  525  million  pounds  for  goods 
for  which  home  producers  only  re- 
ceived 225  million  pounds,  or  for  home 
and  imported  produce  costing  650  mil- 
lion pounds  to  cost  the  consumer  a 
further  850  millions,  as  it  is  estimated 
to  have  done  in  1938-39. 

Transition  Period 

The  Memorandum  then  goes  on  to 
deal  with  recommendations  for  the  co- 
operative buying  of  agricultural  requi- 
sites such  as  manures,  feeding-stuffs, 
seeds,  implements,  etc.;  with  the  tran- 
sition period  from  war  to  peace;  with 
land  tenure  and  ownership;  labour, 
transport  services;  roads;  housing; 
electricity  and  telephones;  education; 
land  utilization;  credit  facilities; 
science;  research  and  nutrition;  and 
with  collaboration  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  home  agricultural  policy  above 
the  level  of  party  controversy. 

With  regard  to  the  transition  period 
from  war  to  peace,  the  Memorandum 
says  this  period  will  present  difficulties 
which  will  require  full  control  for  some 
time  after  hostilities  cease.  The  duties 
of  the  Import  Board  will  then  include 
the  distribution  of  the  surpluses  of  war 
and  the  apportionment  of  those  com- 
modities in  short  supply.  To  this  end 
the  Ministry  of  Food,  whose  complex 
and  difficult  task  has  been  accom- 
plished in  an  admirable  fashion,  must 
continue  to  function  pending  the  rele- 
gation of  its  powers,  in  so  far  as  they 
require  to  be  retained,  to  the  Home 
Production  and  Import  Boards. 

NICKEL  ORE  FROM  CUBA 

A  former  jungle  area  near  the  town 
of  Nicaro  in  Cuba  is  now  producing 
5,000  tons  of  nickel  ore  a  day  for  the 
United  Nations'  war  effort,  reports 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly.  The  ore 
lies  on  the  surface  for  a  depth  of  12 
to  50  feet  and  contains  45  per  cent 
iron,  some  cobalt  and  chromium,  and 
from  1  to  3  per  cent  nickel. 
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CANADIAN  EXPORT  COMMODITIES  AND  INDUSTRIES 

3.  CATTLE  AND  MEATS 

By  I.  S.  McArthur,  Acting  Chief,  Agricultural  Statistics  Branch, 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


The  Canadian  live-stock  industry 
had  its  beginning  at  a  very  early  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  country. 
The  earliest  settlers  were  dependent 
on  cattle  not  only  for  their  supplies  of 
meat  and  milk  but  in  many  cases  oxen 
were  used  in  the  clearing  and  breaking 
of  land. 

Jacques  Cartier  brought  cattle  with 
him  in  1541  and  more  were  brought 
in  by  Champlain.  Additional  stock 
came  to  Quebec  from  Brittany  and 
Normandy  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  Cattle  moved  to  the  Prairie 
Provinces  shortly  after  the  first  set- 
tlements were  opened  and  in  1823  a 
herd  of  300  cattle  was  driven  to  the 
head  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  disposed 
of  to  the  colonists  of  the  Red  River 
Settlement. 

During  the  early  years  of  settle- 
ment farmers  slaughtered  their  own 
live  stock  for  household  purposes. 
Later  groups  of  farmers  clubbed  to- 
gether to  provide  their  meat  require- 
ments. Then  came  the  local  butchers 
who  bought  cattle  directly  from 
farmers  to  provide  meat  for  the  urban 
and  rural  communities.  Still  later 
commercial  packing  and  slaughtering 
houses  were  established  and  the  mar- 
keting of  live  stock  was  organized  on  a 
commercial  basis,  with  stockyards  and 
other  handling  facilities  located  in  the 
larger  centres. 

Cattle 

By  1871  the  total  cattle  population 
of  the  country  had  risen  to  slightly 
over  two  million  head.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  continuous  upward 
trend  in  numbers  of  cattle  on  farms. 
The  growth  in  cattle  population  has 
been  relatively  slow,  however,  and  has 
been  at  approximately  the  same  rate 
as  the  growth  in  human  population. 
In  1943  totail  cattle  population  was 
estimated  at  9,665,200  head,  of  which 


slightly  more  than  one-third  were  milk 
cows. 

DAIRY  AND  BEEF  BREEDS 

Not  until  recent  years  has  an  at- 
tempt been  made  to  distinguish  be- 
tween dairy  cattle  and  beef  cattle  on 
farms.  In  1943  there  were  702,700 
cows  kept  mainly  for  beef  as  compared 
with  3,794,700  milk  cows.  This  would 
indicate  that  approximately  16  per 
cent  of  the  cattle  are  of  the  beef  breeds. 
The  dairy  breeds,  of  course,  provide 
considerable  quantities  of  beef  and 
veal  as  well  as  providing  the  dairy 
products. 

Transportation  was  one  of  the  im- 
portant problems  of  cattle  marketing 
during  the  development  stage  and  it 
was  not  until  the  completion  of  the 
first  transcontinental  railway  that 
cattle  could  be  brought  to  market  in 
any  volume  over  long  distances. 

PRODUCING  AREAS 

The  major  beef-cattle  producing 
areas  of  Canada  lie  in  the  foothills 
region  of  southern  Alberta,  although 
the  range  area  extends  into  southwest- 
ern Saskatchewan  and  also  into  the 
inter-mountain  valleys  of  British 
Columbia.  Beef  cattle  have  always 
been  raised  to  some  extent  in  the 
Eastern  provinces  and  are  still  of  some 
importance,  particularly  in  Ontario, 
but  dairying  is  more  important  in  this 
region  and  many  of  the  beef  cattle  are 
brought  in  from  the  Western  ranges 
for  winter  feeding. 

EXPORTS 

Surplus  cattle  have  been  available 
for  marketing  outside  of  Canada, 
either  alive  or  as  beef,  for  many  years. 
In  1867,  the  year  of  Confederation,  a 
total  of  47,899  head  of  cattle  and 
calves  were  exported,  mainly  to  the 
United  States.    The  general  trend  of 
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total  exports  of  cattle  and  calves  has 
been  upward  since  that  time,  but  there 
have  been  wide  fluctuations  as  between 
individual  years. 

After  declining  to  a  low  point  of 
i:bout  22,000  in  1876-77,  exports  rose 
to  213,000  in  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1898.  Then  followed  a  gradual 
decline  until  a  low  point  of  44,000  was 
reached  in  1912-13.  During  the  first 
World  AVar  exports  rose  sharply  and 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  518,352  in 
1919-20.  Exports  then  levelled  off  at 
between  200  and  300  thousand  until 

1929-  30. 

TARIFF 

During  this  period  the  tariff  on 
Canadian  cattle  entering  the  United 
States  was  2  cents  per  pound  on  cattle 
over  1,050  pounds  and  1^  cents  per 
pound  on  cattle  under  1,050  pounds. 
In  June,  1930,  the  tariff  was  raised  to 
3  cents  per  pound  on  cattle  over  700 
pounds  and  2-^-  cents  per  pound  on 
cattle  under  700  pounds.  Following 
this  change,  exports  of  cattle  and 
calves  to  the  United  States  dropped 
from  236,332  in  1929-30  to  39,393  in 

1930-  31  and  total  exports  dipped  to  a 
low  of  37,000  in  1932-33.  The  move- 
ment, again  became  upward  to  a  peak 
of  315,000  in  1936-37  and  continued 
over  200.000  head  until  1942-43,  then 
dropped  to  62,726  head  in  1943-44  fol- 
lowing the  prohibition  on  exports  to 
the  United  States  of  all  cattle  except 
ihose  for  dairy  purposes. 

PRINCIPAL  EXPORT  MARKETS 

The  United  States  was  the  principal 
outlet  for  Canadian  cattle  prior  to 
1872-73,  when  shipments  started  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  1879  the  entry  of 
live  cattle  from  the  United  States  into 
the  United  Kingdom  was  prohibited 
entirely  because  of  disease.  Follow- 
ing this  prohibition,  the  movement  of 
Canadian  cattle  to  the  United  King- 
dom increased  rapidly,  rising  from 
7,433  head  in  1878  to  69,446  in  1884-85. 
At  the  same  time  shipments  to  the 
United  States  declined,  although  they 
were  relativelv  high  until  1889. 


In  1891  shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom  reached  107,000  head,  but  in 
1893,  after  disease  was  suspected  in 
one  shipment,  an  embargo  was  laid  on 
all  live  stock  from  Canada.  Only  a 
few  ports  would  receive  stock  and 
slaughter  was  compulsory  within  a 
few  days.  Previously  many  of  the 
cattle  shipped  from  Canada  were  put 
on  feed  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a 
few  weeks  prior  to  slaughter  in  order 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  meat. 

The  new  restriction  sharply  reduced 
the  value  of  Canadian  cattile.  How- 
ever, shipments  remained  until  1901 
at  from  85,000  to  120,000;  in  1903  they 
reached  a  high  figure  of  161,000  and 
the  movement  remained  relatively  high 
until  1911. 

There  was  some  recovery  in  trade  to 
the  United  States  during  this  period, 
in  spite  of  an  increase  in  tariff  in  1897. 
After  1902,  however,  the  movement  was 
largely  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
shipments  to  the  United  States  re- 
mained relatively  low  until  1913-14. 

During  and  shortly  after  the  first 
World  War  Canadian  cattle  moved  in 
heavy  volume  to  the  United  States, 
reaching  a  figure  in  excess  of  502,000 
head  in  1919-20.  Practically  no  cattle 
moved  to  the  United  Kingdom  market 
during  the  war  period  and  up  to  1922. 
Shipping  arrangements  were  difficult 
and  it  was  more  practicable  for  Britain 
to  import  meats  than  live  animals. 

When  shipping  again  became  avail- 
able, exports  to  the  United  States  de- 
clined somewhat  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  movement  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  reached  nearly  110,- 
000  in  1925.  Shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom  then  fell  sharply  and  there 
was  no  movement  to  that  market  in 
1929  as  the  United  States  market 
offered  a  more  attractive  outlet  for  all 
available  Canadian  cattle. 

Exports  of  live  cattle  to  both  mar- 
kets were  low  until  1935,  when  there 
was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  move- 
ment to  the  United  States.  This  re- 
mained reilatively  high  until  exports 
were  prohibited  in  1943.  No  live  cattle 
have  moved  to  the  United  Kingdom 
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market  since  1939,  although  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  beef  is  being  shipped 
in  1944.  Shipments  over  the  entire 
period  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
have  been  relatively  low  and  ex- 
ceeded 10,000  in  only  two  years,  1915 
and  1919. 

There  were  a  number  of  changes  in 
the  United  States  tariffs  on  Canadian 
cattle  during  the  period  under  review, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

UNITED  STATES  DUTIES  ON  CANADIAN 
BEEF  CATTLE 

Oct.  1,  189'0— $10  iper  head,  over  1  year. 
Aug.  27,  1894—20%  ad  val. 
July  24,  1897—271%  ad  val.,  over  $14  per 
head.  I 
Oct.  3,  1913— Fre«. 
May  27,  1921—30'%  ad  val. 
Sept.  22,  1022— 2c  per  lb.,  1,050  lb.  or  more 
lie  per  lb.  under  1,050  lb. 
June  18,  1930— 3c  per  lb.,  700  lb.  or  more. 

Under  the  Canada-United  States 
Trade  Agreement,  effective  January  1, 
1936,  the  United  States  duty  on  cattle 
700  pounds  or  more  was  reduced  to 
2  cents  per  pound  on  an  annual  quota 
of  155,799  head.  The  Canadian  Trade 
Agreement  of  January  1,  1939,  pro- 
vided for  a  further  reduction  in  duty 
on  such  cattle  to  1^  cent  per  pound 
subject  to  a  quota  of  225,000  head. 

Under  an  agreement  with  Mexico, 
effective  January  30,  1943,  the  reduced 
rate  of  1^  cent  per  pound  on  an  annual 
quota  of  225,000  head  was  continued, 
and  the  rate  for  this  class  of  cattle  in 
excess  of  the  quota  reduced  from  3 
cents  to  2^  cents  per  pound.  The  Mexi- 
can agreement,  however,  suspended 
cattle  quota  limitations  during  the 
national  emergency  and  until  thirty 
days  after  the  President  proclaims  ter- 
mination of  the  abnormal  meat  situa- 
tion. 

UNITED    KINGDOM   VERSUS  UNITED 
STATES  MARKETS 

Because  of  its  nearness  to  Canadian 
beef-cattle  producing  areas  the  United 
States  market  has  several  advantages 
over  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
is  possible  for  Canadian  cattlemen  to 


ship  cattle  direct  to  markets  across  the 
border  in  relatively  small  lots,  while 
cattle  going  to  the  United  Kingdom 
must  be  brought  together  in  sufficiently 
large  numbers  to  justify  shipping  ar- 
rangements. 

The  shipping  question  has  on  several 
occasions  been  under  investigation. 
The  main  problem  is  that  of  being  able 
to  guarantee  a  continuous  movement 
of  sufficient  proportions  to  justify 
the  maintenance  of  facilities  by  ship- 
ping companies.  For  the  most  part, 
cattle  going  to  the  United  Kingdom  are 
of  the  stocker  and  feeder  grades,  which 
are  bought  by  British  farmers  for 
further  feeding.  The  competition  in 
this  market  is  from  cattle  shipped  from 
Ireland.  Shipments  from  that  country 
have  been  on  a  very  substantial  scale 
as  compared  with  those  from  Canada 
and  the  volume  has  been  much  more 
uniform  from  year  to  year. 

While  the  United  States  market  has, 
generally  speaking,  been  more  attrac- 
tive this  has  not  always  been  the  case. 
Frequently  the  high  point  in  the  cattle 
population  cycle  in  the  United  States 
coincides  with  a  similar  situation  in 
Canada  with  the  result  that  low  prices 
prevail  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  In 
addition,  there  have  been  periods  when 
the  United  States  tariff  against  Cana- 
dian cattle  has  been  sufficiently  high  to 
force  cattlemen  to  seek  other  markets. 

From  1935  to  1942  shipments  of 
cattle  and  calves  to  the  United  States 
were  under  a  quota  arrangement  with 
a  definite  limitation  on  the  numbers 
which  could  be  shipped.  In  a  general 
way  it  can  be  said  that  the  movement 
of  cattle  from  Canada  has  fluctuated 
between  the  two  principal  markets 
largely  on  the  basis  of  the  competitive 
price  situation. 

POST-WAR  MOVEMENT 

Looking  to  the  future  it  is  difficult 
to  predict  the  course  of  Canadian  cattle 
exports  until  more  definite  informa- 
tion is  available  in  regard  to  tariffs, 
quota  arrangements  and  other  econ- 
omic factors  which  will  influence  the 
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trade.  Cattle  numbers  in  Canada  are 
at  a  high  level  and  export  markets  will 
be  needed  to  dispose  of  the  available 
surplus.  There  may  be  some  demand 
for  Canadian  cattle  and  beef  in  Con- 
tinental Europe  for  a  few  years  after 
the  war,  but  these  countries  have  never 
offered  any  substantial  peacetime  out- 
let for  our  meat  products.  It  appears 
logical  in  the  light  of  the  historical 
record  that  the  bulk  of  the  future  trade 
will  be  with  either  the  United  States 
or  the  United  Kingdom. 

Meats 

Beef  and  pork  products  are  the  only 
meats  which  have  been  exported  from 
Canada  in  any  volume,  and  the  volume 
of  pork  products  in  the  form  of  bacon, 
hams  and  fresh  pork  has  been  much 
more  extensive  than  that  of  beef.  The 
United  Kingdom  has  generally  been 
the  most  important  market  for  Cana- 
dian meats,  although  in  certain  periods 
shipments  to  the  United  States  have 
been  of  significance. 

BEEF  EXPORTS 

From  Confederation  to  1880  ship- 
ments of  beef  averaged  from  two  to 
five  million  pounds  and  were  mainly 
destined  to  the  United  Kingdom.  For 
the  next  decade  total  exports  were  very 
low,  being  generally  less  than  one  mil- 
lion pounds.  There  was  some  increase 
in  the  last  few  years  of  the  century 
and  a  peak  of  9-7  million  pounds  was 
exported  in  1901,  the  demand  probably 
arising  out  of  the  South  African  War. 

Then  followed  another  period  of  low 
exports  until  the  outbreak  of  the  first 
World  War.  During  that  war  there 
was  a  considerable  increase  in  volume, 
first  to  the  United  States  but  in  the 
later  years  largely  to  the  United  King- 
dom. In  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1919,  92  million  pounds  were  shipped 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  34  million 
pounds  moved  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  next  year  the  shipments  to  the 
United  Kingdom  declined  to  below  29 
million  pounds,  whiile  those  to  the 


United  States  remained  about  the 
same. 

During  the  ten  years  of  the  twenties 
shipments  of  beef  to  the  United  States 
remained  fairly  substantial  at  between 
20  and  60  million  pounds  but  declined 
sharply  during  the  early  years  of  the 
depression.  There  was  a  minor  re- 
covery, particularly  in  shipments  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  from  1933  to 
1938;  but  exports  to  that  market  drop- 
ped to  zero  in  1940-41  and  there  was 
no  movement  until  after  the  end  of 
March,  1943.  In  the  following  twelve 
months  exports  recommenced  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  substantial  ship- 
ments are  going  forward  in  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  second 
World  War  the  domestic  demand  for 
meat  increased  rapidly  and  with  the 
substantial  export  demand  for  pork 
products  there  was  a  shortage  of  beef 
on  the  Canadian  market.  During  that 
period  beef  cattle  were  being  held 
back  on  farms  for  re-stocking.  How- 
ever, herds  have  now  been  built  up  to 
the  point  where  marketings  are  in- 
creasing rapidly  and  a  substantial 
volume  of  beef  is  available  for  ship- 
ment outside  of  Canada. 

The  historical  record  indicates  that 
Canada  during  peace  time  was  never  a 
substantial  exporter  of  beef.  This 
product  meets  very  keen  competition 
from  the  Argentine  and  Australia  in 
the  United  Kingdom  market  and  the 
volume  available  for  export  has  not 
been  S'ufficiently  large  to  justify  the 
development  of  the  shipping  facilities 
necessary  for  moving  the  product  in 
good  condition.  The  export  of  live 
animals  has,  up  to  the  present,  offered 
a  more  satisfactory  market  for  Cana- 
dian beef. 

EXPORTS  OF  PORK  PRODUCTS 

Shipments  of  pork  products,  although 
higher  than  beef,  exceeded  20  million 
pounds  in  only  three  years  during  the 
period  from  Confederation  to  1892-93 
and  were  generally  below  10  million 
pounds.    From  that  year  there  was  a 
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gradual  inicrea&e  to  a  totai  exceeding 
136  million  pounds  in  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1900.  The  movement  con- 
tinued to  be  over  100  million  pounds 
until  1907.  Exports  then  ranged  from 
60  to  100  million  pounds  unti'l  1912 
but  declined  to  27 -5  million  pounds 
in  1913-14. 

There  was  an  immediate  expansion 
in  the  export  of  pork  products  after 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  ship- 
ments reaching  a  total  of  over  230 
million  pounds  in  1919-20.  During 
this  period,  however,  there  were  very 
substantial  imports  of  pork  from  the 
United  States,  which  were  re-exported 
or  replaced  the  Canadian  product  on 
the  domestic  market. 

CANADIAN    BACON    IN  UNITED 
KINGDOM  MARKET 

Unfortunately  the  quality  of  the 
pork  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  war  period  was  not  up  to 
standard  and  the  Canadian  product 
sold  at  a  substantial  discount  in  the 
United  Kingdom  market.  After  the 
war  a  concerted  effort  was  made  to 
retain  Canada's  position  on  the  United 
Kingdom  market  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
product.  Grading  regulations  were  in- 
troduced and  the  quality  was  greatly 
improved.  However,  the  competition 
from  Denmark  was  particularly  keen 
during  this  period. 

Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  re- 
mained in  the  neighbourhood  of  100 
million  pounds  until  1925-26  when  a 
gradual  decline  commenced,  a  low  of 
11  million  pounds  being  reached  in 
1930-31.  Total  exports  of  pork  prod- 
ucts in  that  year  were  less  than  17 
million  pounds. 

At  the  Empire  Economic  Conference 
held  in  Ottawa  in  1932  Canada  was 
granted  a  quota  of  280  million  pounds 
of  pork  products.  This  quota  was 
substantially  above  current  shipments 
and  encouraged  greater  production  and 
exports.   The  British  market  then  im- 


proved rapidly  and  by  1937-38  a  total 
of  190  million  pounds  was  shipped. 

WARTIME  SHIPMENTS  TO  UNITED 
KINGDOM 

There  was  a  slight  recession  in  the 
next  year  but  shortly  after  the  second 
World  War  broke  out  the  United  King- 
dom asked  Canada  to  increase  her  ex- 
ports of  pork  products  as  quickly  as 
possible.  A  Board  was  set  up  in  Can- 
ada to  handle  these  products  and  as  the 
price  improved  the  production  of  hogs 
increased  rapidly.  Exports  increased 
similarly  and  during  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1944,  over  667  million 
pounds  of  pork  products  were  exported 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Exports  are 
continuing  on  a  very  large  scale  and 
Canada  is  at  present  working  on  the 
fulfilment  of  a  two-year  contract  cov- 
ering the  years  1944  and  1945. 

Since  the  Germans  overran  Den- 
mark, Canada  has  been  the  principal 
supplier  of  pork  products  to  the  United 
Kingdom  market.  During  this  war 
grading  regulations  have  been  strictly 
adhered  to  and  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
uct shipped  has  been  well  maintained. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  United  Kingdom 
market  will  continue  to  be  an  outlet 
for  a  large  volume  of  Canadian  pork 
products  but  again  the  future  move- 
ment wilil  be  influenced  by  many 
factors  w^hich  have  yet  to  be  decided. 


HYDRO  POWER  IN  CROATIA 

Water-power  resources  of  Croatia 
have  been  estimated  by  experts  at 
1,200,000  to  1,500,000  horsepower,  of 
which  only  90,000  horsepower  are  now 
being  utilized,  according  to  the  official 
bulletin  of  the  British-Central  Euro- 
pean Chamber  of  Commerce.  Devel- 
opment plans  already  drawn  up,  how- 
ever, provide  for  the  use  of  700,000 
horsepower,  while  the  output  of  exist- 
ing plants  could  be  increased  by  95,000 
horsepower. 
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AN  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMIC  CHARTER 

By  L.  H.  AusMAN,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York 


The  Committee  on  International 
Economic  Policy,  which  was  recently 
formed  in  the  United  States  to  engage 
in  post-war  studies,  has  issued,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  a  report 
entitled  "World  Trade  and  Employ- 
ment". 

Pointing  out  that  employment  after 
the  war  is  an  international  problem, 
the  report  states  that  world  trade  must 
be  restored  and  expanded.  An  unpre- 
cedented opportunity  is  said  to  exist  to 
organize  a  trading  system  which  will 
give  scope  to  enterprise  on  a  basis  of 
equal  opportunity. 

The  plan  outlined  in  the  report  is 
designed  to  create  a  world  of  expand- 
ing trade  under  conditions  of  peaceful 
security  and  co-operative  consultation. 
It  is  hoped  that  traders  may  be  free  to 
compete  in  mobilizing  the  economic 
resources  of  the  world  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  world's  people  rather  than 
for  their  destruction  and  enslavement. 

Multilateral  Agreement 

It  is  proposed  that  a  multilateral 
agreement  to  establish  the  principles 
under  which  an  expanding  inter- 
national trade  can  prosper  be  prepared 
for  discussion  under  the  provisions  of 
Article  VII  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Agree- 
ments. The  master  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom contains  a  provision  for  agreed 
action  by  these  two  countries  that  is 
open  to  all  countries  of  like  mind. 
Such  action  is  to  be  directed  "to  the 
expansion  ...  of  production,  employ- 
ment and  the  exchange  and  consump- 
tion of  goods  w^hich  are  the  material 
foundations  of  the  liberty  and  welfare 
of  all  peoples;  to  the  elimination  of  all 
forms  of  discriminatory  treatment  in 
international  commerce,  and  to  the 
reduction  of  tariffs  and  other  trade 
barriers". 

Established  Treaties  and  Practices 

In  the  period  of  aggressive  economic 
nationalism  which  preceded  the  out- 
break of  war,  the  report  states,  many 


long-standing  treaties  of  commerce  and 
navigation  were  replaced  by  short-term 
agreements  giving  certain  governments 
discretionary  powers,  frequently  detri- 
mental to  the  status  of  alien  traders. 

What  is  now  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee is  a  single  international  agree- 
ment which  will  incorporate  the  per- 
tinent provisions  of  the  bilateral 
treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation 
and  such  additional  provisions  as  may 
be  desirable  in  the  light  of  more 
modern  trends  in  commercial  policy. 
Among  other  benefits  this  proposed 
agreement  is  intended  to  assert  the 
validity  of  the  following:  rights  of 
entry,  of  travel  and  residence,  of  com- 
mercial activity,  of  property  owner- 
ship, freedom  from  military  service 
and  special  levies,  access  to  raw 
materials,  mining  rights,  the  rights  to 
sue  and  be  sued,  to  hire  labour,  to  be 
taxed  equitably,  to  incorporate  busi- 
ness enterprises,  to  enjoy  facilities  for 
transit  and  communication,  to  have 
protection  for  plants,  animals  and 
goods,  to  receive  consular  assistance 
and  to  enjoy  freedom  of  worship. 

Economic  Charter 

The  Committee  expresses  the  view 
that,  in  providing  for  the  organization 
of  international  trade  after  the  war 
and  for  its  continuing  expansion,  a 
proposed  International  Economic 
Charter  should  establish  the  following 
principles: — 

1.  National  Treatment:  The  general 
principle  that  alien  traders  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  same  treatment 
as  is  accorded  to  citizens  by  their  own 
country  should  be  affirmed. 

2.  Most- favoured-nation  Treatment : 
The  principle  of  unconditional  most- 
favoured-nation treatment  should  be 
given  effect  by  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed agreement. 

3.  Simplification  of  Formalities: 
Provision  should  be  made  in  specific 
detail  for  the  elimination  of  excessive, 
arbitrary  or  unjust  customs  formali- 
ties and  procedures. 
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4.  Unfair  Competition:  Unfair  com- 
petition should  be  limited  by  provisions 
embodying  the  detailed  proposals 
adopted  by  the  Brussels  Congress  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  1925. 

5.  Commercial  Arbitration:  The 
principle  that  national  courts  shall 
recognize  and  enforce  the  validity  of 
arbitration  clauses  in  international 
commercial  contracts  should  be  em- 
bodied in  the  proposed  agreement. 

6.  Double  Taxation:  The  principles 
for  the  elimination  of  double  taxation, 
as  expressed  in  a  number  of  bilateral 
international  agreements,  should  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  agreement. 

7.  Import  Prohibitions  and  Quotas: 
The  proposed  agreement  should  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  quantitative  restric- 
tions on  imports.  In  the  emergency  of 
the  immediate  post-war  period,  how- 
ever, there  may  be  no  escape  from  the 
resort  to  such  controls — to  enforce 
priorities  for  the  use  of  available 
shipping  space,  or  of  foreign  exchange, 
the  rationing  of  scarce  goods,  or  the 
allocation  of  the  temporary  surpluses 
of  some  commodity.  Any  agreement 
to  abandon  quantitative  restrictions, 
therefore,  should  provide  for  such 
exceptions  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet 
this  temporary  emergency. 

Special  circumstances  may  also 
arise  in  which  a  country  should  be  per- 
mitted to  impose  quantitative  restric- 
tions in  order  to  safeguard  its  balance 
of  payments.  Such  action  will  be 
exceptional  and  should  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  United  Nations  Eco- 
nomic Organization  in  respect  of  the 
period  during  which  such  restrictions 
would  operate,  as  well  as  in  other 
respects.  In  any  event  such  quantita- 
tive restrictions  should  be  non-dis- 
criminatory in  their  application. 

In  addition  there  will  need  to  be 
exceptions  for  quantitative  regulations 
imposed  pursuant  to  recognized  inter- 
governmental commodity  ^agreements, 
end  there  should,  of  course,  be  the 
usual  exceptions  for  sanitary  restric- 
tion <?.  the  procurement  of  military 
supplies  and  the  like. 


8.  Exchange  Control:  The  proposed 
agreement  should  provide  for  the  ulti- 
mate elimination  of  exchange  restric- 
tions on  commercial  transactions  and, 
pending  such  abandonment,  for  their 
administration  in  such  a  way  as  tO' 
lead  toward,  and  not  away  from,  free 
multilateral  trade. 

Exchange  control  should  be  a 
temporary  defensive  measure  to  be 
used  pending  the  adoption  of  measures 
to  correct  the  balance  of  payments.  It 
should  be  used  only  to  safeguard  the 
national  balance  of  payments,  not  to 
erect  barriers  in  restraint  of  trade.  It 
should  neither  be  used  as  a  device  for 
driving  trade  or  tariff  bargains,  nor  to 
discriminate  between  countries,  nor  to 
encourage  discrimination  by  second 
and  third  countries. 

9.  Preferences  and  Discriminations: 
The  object  of  the  International 
Economic  Charter  is  to  establish 
equality  of  treatment  in  respect  of  all 
forms  of  trade  control,  including 
tariffs,  quantitative  import  restrictions, 
export  taxes,  state-trading,  and  foreign 
exchange  control. 

Two  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  equal- 
ity of  trading  opportunity  are  generally 
recognized.  The  first  is  the  granting  of 
special  advantages  to  facilitate  frontier 
traffic.  Such  advantages  are  usually 
confined  to  a  zone  of  approximately 
ten  miles  on  either  side  of  the  frontier. 

Customs  unions  constitute  the 
second  exception.  Such  unions  usually 
lead  to  closer  political  union.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  they  do  not 
always  lead  to  increased  world  trade. 
Since  new  customs  unions  are  now 
being  projected,  it  is  desirable  that 
thev  should  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
TTnited  Nations  Economic  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  application  of  the  foregoing 
principles  of  equality  of  trade  treat- 
ment would  involve,  among  other 
thinsrs.  the  adjustment  of  imperial 
preferences,  such  as  the  preferential 
arrpri'^ements  of  the  British  Common- 
won  1th  of  Nations  and  Empire,  which 
will  be  as  fair  to  their  own  nationals 
as  to  those  of  the  other  United  Nations. 
Since  these  arrangements  constitute 
well-established  practices  in  the  coun- 
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tries  concerned,  they  will  not  be  modi- 
fied except  at  a  price.  The  acceptance 
of  these  conditions  will  depend  upon 
the  effectiveness  of  parallel  steps  to 
reduce  excessive  tariffs. 

10.  Export  Prohibitions  and  Taxes: 
Export  restrictions  might  operate  to 
prevent  or  limit  access  to  raw  materials, 
to  provide  indirect  protection  to  domes- 
tic manufactures,  and  to  give  a 
bargaining  advantage  to  countries 
which  produce  or  control  raw  materials 
that  are  in  demand.  The  Economic 
Charter  should,  therefore,  provide  for 
the  abolition  of  quantitative  restric- 
tions and  prohibitions  on  exports,  and 
for  the  abolition  of  restrictive  export 
taxes. 

11.  Export  and  Domestic  Subsidies: 
Direct  or  indirect  government  subsidies 
or  bounties,  either  for  domestic  pro- 
duction or  for  export,  often  operate  in 
restraint  of  international  trade,  and 
provision  should  be  made  for  their 
elimination. 

12.  State-trading  Monopolies:  The 
distribution  of  population,  resources 
and  potential  markets  in  the  modern 
world  is  such  that  world  trade  must  be 
regarded  as  an  integrated  network. 
Consequently  it  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance that  measures  shall  be  devised 
to  facilitate  interchange  between  areas 
of  private  enterprise  and  state-trading 
areas  in  a  single  world  market. 

State-trading  falls  into  three  main 
•  categories: 

fa)  Complete  state  monopoly  of  a 
country's  foreign  trade. 

(b)  State  or  state-sponsored  mon- 
opoly of  the  trade  in  particular 
products  only. 

(c)  State-trading  which  is  not  mon- 
opolistic in  character. 

The  International  Economic  Charter 
■should  be  so  framed  as  to  permit  its 
full    acceptance   by   countries  whose 
foreis^i  trade  is  either  completely  or 
:  partially  conducted  by  state  enterprise. 


13.  Adjustment  of  Tariffs:  An  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  a  simul- 
taneous and  general  adjustment  of  all 
trade  and  tariff  barriers. 

It  is  claimed  for  these  proposals  that 
they  will  constitute  a  framework  within 
which  international  trade  can  expand 
on  a  basis  of  real  competitive  efficiency 
and  equality  of  opportunity. 

United  Nations  Economic  Organization 

The  Committee  on  International 
Policy  urges  definite  commitments  on 
the  part  of  all  governments  to  the  pro- 
posals set  out  above  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  consultative  international 
economic  organization  empowered  to 
implement  them  and  to  recommend 
measures  for  their  effective  application. 

The  primary  concern  of  such  an 
organization  would  be  with  commercial 
policy  in  a  broad  sense.  It  would 
possess  consultative,  research,  advis- 
ory, standard-making  and  arbitral 
functions.  It  would  register  agreements, 
analyse  and  compare  national  economic 
developments,  afford  facilities  for  con- 
sultation, for  the  co-ordination  of 
policies,  and  for  the  adjustment  of 
differences  arising  among  the  govern- 
ments directly  interested. 

The  relationship  between  the  pro- 
posed organization  and  international 
bodies  existing  or  in  process  of  crea- 
tion, such  as  the  exchange  stabiliza- 
tion fund,  the  international  bank  for 
reconstruction  and  development,  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration,  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization,  etc.,  would 
be  a  subject  for  separate  consideration. 
Given  prior  agreement  to  establish  fair 
conditions  of  freer  trade,  however,  the 
proposed  United  Nations  Economic 
Organiz.ation  would  act  as  a  clearing 
house  for  national,  policies,  a  forum  for 
the  interchange  of  information  and  for 
consultations  looking  toward  the  ad- 
justment of  differences  and  concerted 
action  to  promote  mutual  prosperity. 

New  York,  August  U,  1944. 
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UNITED  STATES  CEILING  PRICES  FOR  CURED  FISH 

By  L.  H.  AusMAN,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York 

Effective  August  21,  specific  price  bill  such  cost  separately  on  an  invoice 

ceilings  were  applied  by  the  Office  of  to  the  purchaser. 
Price  Administration  to  certain  cured 

and  smoked  salt  and  fresh-water  fish.  Regional  Controls 
This  action,  taken  under  Maximum  ^he  Regulation  also  contains  pro- 
Price  Regulation  No.  550,  replaces  the  ^-^^-^^^  wherebv  regional  O.P.A.  ad- 
provisions  of  the  Genera  Maximum  r^inistrators  may  fix  transportation 
Price  Regulation  under  which  ceilings  container  allowances  in  their  areas 
were  set  at  the  level  of  March,  1942.  ^^^ere  this  may  be  necessary  to  reflect 

Prices  are  established  at  the  proces-  costs  prevailing  locally, 
sors'  level,  and  allowances  are  pro- 
vided to  cover  transportation,  con-  Base  Prices 

tainers  and,  where  applicable,  duty.  rru    u          •                  j  r  i 

rru     u    •          ■  I      ^    I  ^   f          -u  -I  he  base  price  per  pound  for  each 

The  basma;  point  selected  for  each  i   j  ^  i_  •  ^          j  r  ^^^ 

species  is  the  city  where  the  bulk  of  smoked-fish  item  and  for  mild-cured 

the  unprocessed  fish  is  bought.  ^^'T"'  ^^'j     "'"^  P°'"* 

 ^   portation  factors  are  as  follows: — 

Transportation 

Price  Factor 

Mild-cured  salmon  in  slabs,  6  pounds  and  over            $0.3l2  f.o.b.  Seattle  .... 

Mild-cured  salmon  in  slabs,  under  6  pounds                   O.262  f.o.b.  Seattle  .... 

Smoked  mild-cured  salmon                                             0.46    f.o.b.  Seattle  $1.10 

iSmoked    sablefish                                                          0.39    f.o.b.  Seattle  L.80 

Smoked  whitefish                                                            0.40    f.o.b.  Winnipeg  1.50 

Smoked  kippered  salmon                                                0.44    f.o.b.  Seattle  1.60 

Transportation  Allowance  To  these  prices  a  processor  may  add 
The  processors  determine  their  max-  ^  mark-up  of  5  cents  per  pound  when 
imum  price  for  each  item  by  adding  a  ^f'^^  direct  to  a  retailer  or  a  purveyor 
fixed  transportation  allowance  to  the  of  meals.  When  selling  direct  to  a 
base  price.  This  is  computed  by  multi-  consumer  he  must  use  the  appropriate 
plying  the  cost  per  pound  of  moving  mark-ups  provided  for  m  Maximum 
the  raw  material  from  the  basing  point  Pi'^ce  Regulation  No.  422  (Sales  at 
to  the  processors'  plant  or  warehouse  Retail) . 
by  a  transportation  factor.  This  is  Canadian  Whitefish 
intended  to  compensate  the  processor  It  will  be  noted  that  the  basing  point 
for  shrinkage  of  the  fish  in  processing.  for  smoked  whitefish  is  Winnipeg, 
If  the  processor  customarily  buys  Manitoba,  the  area  from  which  the 
direct  from  the  basing-point  city,  he  bulk  of  this  type  is  obtained.  On 
adds  only  the  transportation  cost  from  sales  of  this  fish  the  United  States 
that  city  to  his  plant.  Otherwise  he  duty  may  be  included  in  the  pro- 
adds  the  transportation  cost  from  the  cessors'  price. 

basing  point  to  his  supplier's  shipping  Canadian  shippers  will  be  interested 

point,   plus   the   transportation   cost  in  the  methods  used  for  calculating 

from  there  to  his  own  plant.  ireight  allowances  and  duty  on  Cana- 
dian whitefish  sold  for  smoking.  Fol- 

Container  Allowance  lowing  is  an  extract  from  the  Regula- 

In  the  case  of  shipment  by  contract  tion:  — 

or  common  carrier,  the  processor  may  Sec  6.2.  Explanation  of  "freight  rate": 

add,  as  a  container  allowance  on  any  (a)  If  during  the  year  prior  to  the  effective 

class  of  sale,  the  actual  cost  of  con-  date   of   this   regulation   a  processor 

j                              J.-       -u-u  received  at  his  processing  plant  the 

tamers  and  special  refrigerant  m  which  g^^^^^,.  p.^,.^     ^he  whitefish  he  handled 

the  fish  is  packed.    He  must,  however,  at  that  plant  by  direct  shipment  from 
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Winnipeg,  Canada,  he  may  add  as  the 
freight  rate  the  sum  of  the  following 
multiplied  by  1.50: 

(1)  The  rail  carload  freight  rate  per 
pound  for  frozen  whitefish  from 
Winnipeg,  Canada,  to  his  pro- 
cessing plant,  plus, 

(2)  Duty. 

(6)  If  during  the  year  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  regulation  a  processor 
received  at  his  processing  plant  the 
greater  part  of  the  whitefish  he 
handled  at  that  plant  by  shipment 
from  a  point  or  points  other  than 
Winnipeg,  Canada,  he  may  add  as  the 
freight  rate  the  sum  of  the  following 
multiplied  by  1.50: 

(1)  The  rail  carload  freight  rate  per 
pound  for  frozen  whitefish  from 
Winnipeg,  Cfinada.  to  his  sup- 
plier's shipping  point,  plus 

(2)  Duty,  plus 


(3)  The  per  pound  common  carrier 
rate  for  frozen  whitefish  from 
his  supplier's  shipping  point  to 
his  processing  plant  for  the  type 
of  shipment  by  which  he  received 
the  greatest  volume  at  his  pro- 
cessing plant, 
(c)  If  no  common  carrier  rate  is  available 
actual  transportation  costs,  excluding 
local  trucking,  hauling  and  handling 
charges,  may  be  used  in  determining 
the  freight  rate  under  paragraphs  (a) 
and  (b)  above. 

EfiFect  of  Ceiling  Prices 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
state  in  a  press  release  that  the  new 
ceilings'  will  result  in  prices  to  con- 
sumers averaging  10  cents  per  pound 
above  the  current  level  for  most  of  the 
popular  cured  and  smoked  fish. 

New  York,  August  30,  1944. 


RETIREMENT  OF  WILLIAM  GILCHRIST,  CHIEF,  FOREIGN 
TARIFFS  DIVISION 


William  Gilchrist,  Chief,  Foreign 
Tariffs  Division,  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  has  retired  on  super- 
annuation after  thirty-five  years  in  the 
federal  public  service. 

Mr.  Gilchrist's  first  appointment  in 
the  public  service  was  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Customs,  which  he  entered  in 
1909  following  some  ten  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  journalism  as  re- 
porter, Press  Gallery  correspondent, 
and  city  editor  of  the  Ottawa  Free 
Press.  He  wrote  also  for  various  trade 
papers,  and  was  a  correspondent  for 
the  Labour  Gazette.  In  1917  he  was 
transferred  to  the  War  Trade  Board, 
with  which  he  served  until  1919,  when 
he  was  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce  to  become  head 
of  the  Foreign  Tariffs  Division,  which 
was  created  early  in  1920  as  a  branch 
of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service. 
For  twenty-four  years,  during  which  it 
was  expanded  and  set  up  as  a  separate 
Division,  he  has  directed  its  work. 

In  his  years  as  Chief  of  the  Foreign 
Tariffs  Division,  Mr.  Gilchrist  has 
become  widely  known  to  Canadian 
manufacturers  and  exporters  both 
through  correspondence  and  through 
personal  contacts,  and  established  a 
reputation  as  an  outstanding  authority 


on  tariff  matters.  In  addition  to  con- 
tributions to  departmental  publica- 
tions, he  has  written  many  articles  on 
external  customs  laws,  trade  agree- 
ments, and  Empire  tariff  preferences 
for  trade  and  other  periodicals. 

In  1928  Mr.  Gilchrist  visited  the 
British  West  Indies  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  closer  relationships  with 
tbe  customs  officials  of  those  colonies. 
In  1931  he  accompanied  Hon.  H.  H. 
Stevens,  then  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  to  Honolulu,  where  negoti- 
ations were  conducted  with  N-ew  Zea- 
land trade  officials,  culminating  in  the 
signing  of  a  trade  agreement  by  the 
two  Dominions  which  still  regulates 
their  tariff  relationships- 
Mr.  Gilchrist  was  also  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  technical  advisers  to'  the 
Canadian  delegation  at  the  Imperial 
Conference  in  London  in  1930,  and 
served  in  a  similar  capacity  at  the 
Empire  Economic  Conference  held  two 
years  later  in  Ottawa. 

At  a  function  in  his  honour  last 
week,  his  fellow  workers  presented 
Mr.  Gilchrist  with  an  armchair,  and 
Hon.  James  A.  MacKinnon,  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  and  Oliver 
Master,  Acting  Deputy  Minister,  paid 
warm  tribute  to  his  qualities  and  years 
of  able  service. 
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TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


United  Kinj^dom 

PURCHASE  TAX   ON  GIFTS 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Lon- 
don that,  resulting  from  an  amend- 
ment to  United  Kingdom  purchiase  tax 
legislation  on  July  13  last,  gifts  from 
abroad  of  chargeable  goods,  unless 
qualifying  for  concessions  mentioned 
below,  have  now  been  ruled  to  be  sub- 
ject to  this  tax. 

The  tax,  which  applies  to  imported 
goods  as  well  as  to  United  Kingdom 
products,  was  previously  chargeable 
when  goods  passed  from  wholesaler  to 
retailer.  Under  the  July  amendment, 
it  becomes,  as  regards  imported  goods, 
a  charge  on  importation. 

Under  the  ruling  of  H.  M.  Customs, 
concessions  which  permit  duty-free 
admission  of  bona  fide  personal  gifts 
sent  from  overseas  addressed  to  in- 
dividual members  of  the  Canadian  and 
certain  other  Forces  stationed  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  to  Canadian  or 
to  certain  other  nationals  serving  in  the 
United  Kingdom  Forces,  have  been  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  exemption  from 
purchase  tax  as  well  as  exemption  from 
customs  duty.  Similarly,  the  conces- 
sion permitting  members  of  H.M. 
Forces  serving  outside  the  United 
Kingdom  to  send  home  four  duty-free 
gift  parcels  a  year,  subject  to  pre- 
scribed limitations,  will  include  exemp- 
tion from  purchase  tax. 

Other  -gifts  to  individuals  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  however,  e.g.,  gifts 
sent  by  Canadians  to  United  Kingdom 
civilians,  become  subject  to  purchase 
tax.  This  applies  whether  or  not  the 
gifts  qualify,  as  Canadian  products, 
for  exemption  from  customs  duties. 
The  tax  is  leviable  at  100  per  cent, 
33J  per  cent,  or  16|  per  cent  on  the 
wholesale  value  of  chargeable  goods. 
Among  the  articles  liable  to  the  100 
per  cent  rate  are:  clothing  wholly  or 
partly  of  fur  or  silk;  fabrics  wholly  or 
partly  of  silk,  pile  fabrics,  and  woven- 
figured  fabrics,  and  most  articles  for 


domestic  purposes  made  from  these 
fabrics;  leather  bags,  purses  and  suit- 
cases; cameras;  films  (other  than 
cinematograph)  ;  clocks  and  watches 
wholly  or  partly  of  platinum,  gold, 
silver  or  gold  plate;  jewellery  and 
imitation  jewellery  and  other  gold- 
smiths' and  silversmiths'  wares;  art- 
icles wholly  or  partly  of  ivory,  amber, 
jet,  coral,  mother-of-pearl,  and  similar 
materials;  fancy  or  ornamental  articles 
for  personal  or  domestic  use;  toilet 
requisites  such  as  compacts,  powder 
puffs,  toilet  sets,  nail  files,  etc.;  per- 
fumery and  toilet  preparations  except 
soap;  pictures,  figures,  vases,  etc. 

Goods  taxable  at  33^  per  cent  would 
include  gloves,  headgear,  ties,  scarves, 
and  handkerchiefs,  when  made  wholly 
of  cotton,  linen,  wool,  or  artificial  silk; 
plain  cotton,  linen,  wool,  or  artificial 
silk  piece-goods;  cotton  sheets  and 
pillow  cases;  travelling  rugs;  electric 
toasters  and  irons;  flashlights;  silver- 
plated  cutlery;  toys  and  games; 
tobacco  pipes;  razors  and  blades;  toilet 
brushes;  toilet  soap;  pens  and  pencils; 
at  16|  per  cent,  garments,  including 
socks  and  stockings,  wholly  of  cotton, 
linen,  Vv'ool,  or  artificial  silk;  leather 
footwear;  china  and  porcelain  table- 
ware; table  glassware  (other  than  cut). 

Foodstuffs  of  all  kinds,  and  young 
children's  garments  or  footwear  not 
containing  silk  or  fur,  and  knitting 
wool,  are  among  the  goods  exempt  from 
purchase  tax. 

Exemption  from  import  licensing 
continues  to  apply  to  bona  fide  un- 
solicited gifts  sent  by  Canadians  to 
individual  United  Kingdom  citizens, 
provided  they  are  clearly  marked  as 
gifts  and  are  imported  by  parcel  post 
in  a  single  parcel  weighing  not  more 
than  five  pounds  gross,  with  not  more 
than  two  pounds  of  any  one  foodstuff — 
not  more  than  one  such  parcel  to  be 
sent  in  a  calendar  month.  If  the  con- 
tents of  the  parcel  are  known  to  be 
Canadian  products,  a  certificate  to 
that  effect  should  be  written  on  the 
outside. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogrues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.ijf.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  11,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada'  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  September  11,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Tuesday,  September  5,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Omci 

'jroici  x^ariiy 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

x>anK  r 

Sept.  5 

Sept.  11 

Great  Britain. 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

0 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1 . 0000 

XJUyillg 

1.1000 

1.1000 

\ 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

3i 

Free 

.2758 

.2773 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Chile  

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4i 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6016 

.6016 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

U 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 

CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked 
Attention  Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 


GENERAL 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. — A  summary  of  the  activities 

of  each  of  its  Branches,  including  the  Commercial  Relations  Division;  the  Export  Permit 
Branch;  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service;  Foreign  Tariffs  Division;  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics;  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners;  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection 
Services;  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services;  Publicity;  Exhibition  Commission; 
Steamship  Subsidies;  Precious  Metals  Marking  Inspection;  also  a  Statement  of  Revenue 
and  Expenditure.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners. — The  administration  of  the  Canada 
Grain  Act  during  the  calendar  year,  including  reports  of  such  officers  as  the  Registrar, 
Chief  Inspector,  Chief  Weighmaster  and  General  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Elevators,  prepared  in  accordance  with  Section  23  of  the  Act.   (Price  25  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services. — A  summary  of  the  work  of 
these  services,  with  statistics  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  also  a  statement  showing 
meters,  electrical  energy  generated  for  export,  and  lists  of  companies  registered  under 
the  Electricity  Inspection  Act.   (Price  50  cents.) 

Annual  Report  of  Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory. — Details  of  Investigations  carried 
out  In  the  Laboratory  relating  to  qualities  of  Canadian  wheat;  also  investigations  on 
inquiries  to  further  the  sale  of  Canadian  wheat  and  flour;  milling  and  baking 
characteristics  of  the  last  crop;  various  forms  of  co-operation  with  universities, 
experimental  farms  and  other  government  institutions,  producers,  milling  and  grain 
organizations  in  Canada  and  abroad;  investigations  relating  to  grading  system,  etc. 
(Price  10  cents.) 

List  of  Grain  Elevators. — Details  of  all  grain  elevators  in  Western  and  Eastern  Divisions, 
also  licensed  grain  commission  merchants,  track  buyers  of  grain  and  grain  dealers, 
and  summary  of  grain  loading  platforms  in  Western  Division.    (Price  50  cents.) 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. — Published  weekly  in  English  and  French,  containing 
reports  of  Trade  Commissioners  and  other  commercial  information.  The  annual 
subscription  in  Canada  is  $1  and  outside  Canada,  $3.50. 

Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale 
of  Canadian  goods  abroad,  the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs 
requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for  general  distribution.  The  publications  avail- 
able include  leaflets  giving  invoice  requirements  and  a  series  on  Points  for  Exporters, 
both  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade  Commissioners. 

From  time  to  time  special  reports  are  issued  separately,  which  subscribers  to  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive  free  of  charge.  In  all  other  cases 
their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who  fixes  a  price  therefor. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  Is  a  condensed  list  of  publications  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics: — 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways,  express, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages, 
divorces;  institutions;  hospitals,  crime. 

Canada,  1944.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.   (Price  $2.00.) 

Trade  (Internal),  prices,  cost  of  living,  etc.    (Price  $1  per  annum.) 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.  (Price  $1  per  annum.) 

News  Bulletin,  Daily  (Price  $1.50  per  annum).    Weekly  (Price  $1.00  per  annum). 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Eraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office— Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  (Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela, 
Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — ^22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

French  North  Africa 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Economic  Adviser,  Office  of  the  Representative  of  Canada  to  the 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  48  boul.  Saint-Saens,  Algiers,  French 
North  Africa.  Address  for  letters  (at  domestic  rates) — Canadian  Mission,  Algiers, 
c/o  D.P.S.,  Ottawa.    Cable  address,  Stado.cona. 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  (Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 
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Mexico 

C,  S.  BissETT,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower.    Circular  Road,  St.  John's.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — ^Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom.  (Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office). 

Johannesburg:  H.  L,  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address.  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  (jORNall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  British  Empire  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center.   (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan 
Avenue.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL  IN  1943 

By  L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 

(The  value  of  the  cruzeiro  in  1943  was  5-09  cents,  United  States  currency,  as  against 

5-10  cenits  in  1942) 


Brazil's  participation  in  the  world 
war  bas  b^en  clearly  marked  by  three 
definite  periods,  each  of  approximately 
one  year:  first,  strict  neutrality; 
secondly,  benevolent  neutrality  with 
the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Axis;  and  thirdly,  co-belliger- 
ancy  with  the  United  Nations. 

Brazil  entered  into  the  state  of 
belligerency  in  1942.  The  end  of  1943 
saw  the  conclusion  of  the  first  year  of 
Brazil's  participation  in  the  war.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ever-greater  efforts  were 
expended  in  an  endeavour  to  develop 
Brazil's  fighting  forces,  to  maintain 
coastwise  protection,  and  to  expand 
p-roduction  of  goods  for  wartime  use. 

The  industrial  development  of  Brazil 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  received 
considerable  impetus,  which  acceler- 
ated through  the  years  previous  to 
1943,  and  in  1943  the  acceleration  was 


continued  at  an  even  higher  rate.  This 
increased  production  meant  increased 
profit  to  the  producers,  a  greater 
amo'unt  of  money  to  spend,  and  hence 
a  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  con- 
sumer goods,  with  an  attendant  rise  in 
prices.  This  situation  has  been  the 
keynote  of  1943. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  was 
recognized  that  rising  prices  were  be- 
coming a  threat  to  the  national  econ- 
omy, and  President  Vargas  issued  a 
decree  freezing  prices  at  the  level  of 
January,  1943.  Unfortunately  the 
cycle  of  inflation  was  ^already  far  ad- 
vanced, and  the  measures  adopted  at 
that  time  were  insufficient  to  even  slow 
down  the  speed  at  which  prices  were 
soaring. 

This  situation  dev^;!oped  iintil,  on 
November  10,  1943,  it  was  decreed  by 
the  President  that  the  minimum  wage 
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for  all  employed  in  Brazil  should  be 
increased  and  that,  in  addition  pay- 
ment of  war  bonuses  to  employees 
be  made  compulsory.  Again  prices 
were  frozen,  but  increases  continued. 
Earlier  in  the  year  the  office  of  the 
Co-ordinator  of  Economic  Mobilization 
was  created  and  he  was  given  ex- 
tremely wide  powers  to  regulate  prices 
and  to  ensure  equitable  distribution  of 
available  goods.  This  government 
department  has  done  everything  pos- 
sible to  introduce  effective  controls, 
and  in  some  instances  success  has  re- 
warded its  efforts. 

External  Trade 

The  total  value  of  Brazil's  external 
trade  in  1943  increased  to  14,801,897,- 
000  cruzeiros  as  compared  with  the 
1942  value  of  12,143,904,000  eruzeiros. 
At  present  rates  of  exchange  this  would 
represent  in  United  States  dollars 
$753,416,557  in  1943  as  against  $619,- 
089,000  in  1942.  In  1934  the  total  trade 
was  valued  at  5,962,000,000  cruzeiros 
or,  at  the  rate  of  exchange  then  pre- 
vailing, approximately  $423,302,000. 
In  1938  it  had  nearly  doubled  to 
10,292,000,000  cruzeiros,  or  approxi- 
mately $586,664,000. 

The  increase  is  due  more  to  growing 
export  values  than  to  increased  im- 
ports. In  1943  imports  were  valued 
at  6,073,000,000  cruzeiros  ($309,132,- 
395)  as  against  4,644,000,000  cruzeiros 
($236,844,000)  in  1942.    Exports,  on 


the  other  hand,  increased  from  7,499,- 
000,000  cruzeiros  ($382,245,000)  in 
1942  to.  8,728,000,000  cruzeiros  ($444,- 
284,163)  in  1943.  For  the  five-year 
period  ending  1938  the  average  value 
of  imports  was  4,227,000,000  cruzeiros 
($243,475,200),  whereas  that  of  ex- 
ports was  3,929,000,000  cruzeiros 
($225,310,400). 

While  values  of  imports  and  exports 
have  been  increasing,  physical  volume 
has  decreased  during  the  war  period, 
although,  owing  to  an  easing  of  the 
freight  situation  in  1943,  a  slight  in- 
crease oecurred:  in  imports  from 
3,003,000  tons  in  1942  to  3,302,000  tons 
in  1943,  and  in  exports  from  2,661,000 
tons  to  2,696,000  tons.  However,  in 
the  five-year  period  previous  to  the 
war  the  average  volume  of  imports 
was  4,627,000  tons,  and  of  exports 
3,057,000  tons. 

It  would  be  natural  to  conclude  that, 
with  the  drop  in  the  physical  volume, 
there  would  be  an  equivalent  falling 
off  in  monetary  value.  However,  the 
increase  in  value  may  be  accounted 
for  by  increased  values  of  the  items 
which  entered  the  export  trade  and  also 
by  greater  diversity  of  exports  and  the 
export  of  small  or  lighter  articles  rather 
than  heavy  and  bulky  ones.  These 
factors  would  account  for  the  decrease 
in  physical  volume  and  the  concurrent 
maintenance  of  values. 

The  aceompanying  table  shows  the 
physical  volume  and  value  of  imports 
and  exports  since  1934. 


Brazilian  Imports  and  Exports 

Exports        Imports         Exports  Imports 
In  1,000  Tons  In  1,000,000  Cruzeiros 


1934    2.185  3,971  3,459  2,503 

1935    2,762  4,338  4,104  3,856 

1936    3,109  4,599  4,895  4,269 

1937    3,296  5,218  5,092  ■  5,314 

1938    3,934  5,007  5,097  5,195 

1939    4,183  4,874  5,616  4,984 

1940    3,237  4,441  4,961  4,964 

1941    3,536  4,049  6,725  5,514 

1942    2,661  3,003  7.499  4,644 

1943    2,696  3,302  8,728  6,073 
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Balance  of  Trade 

For  the  fifth  year  in  succession  the 
result  of  Brazil's  international  trading 
has  been  a  favourable  balance  of  trade 
as  shown  by  the  following  figures: — 

Brazilian  Trade  Balances 

Pounds  U.S. 
Sterling  Dollars 


1939    11,297,000  44,382.318 

1940    3.526.000  12,662,559 

1941*    20,794,000  77,787,742 

1942*    41.883,000  145,401.000 

1943*    39.504,000  135,151.767 


The  slight  decrease  in  1943  as  com- 
pared with  1942  is  accounted  for  by  a 
greater  increase  in  the  value  of  imports 
than  in  the  value  of  exports. 

Federal  Finances 

In  the  Federal  budget  for  the  finan- 
cial year  1943  revenue  was  estimated 
at  4,777,673,000  cruzeiros  and  expendi- 
ture at  5,243,662,755  cruzeiros,  leaving 
a  deficit  of  465,989,755  cruzeiros.  In 
a  recent  speech  the  Minister  of  Finance 
stat-ed  that  the  accounts  for  1943  have 
been  finally  completed  and  show  actual 
revenues  of  5,442,646,045  cruzeiros 
(664,973,045  cruzeiros  more  than  esti- 
mated), while  actual  expenditure  was 
5,335,572,088  cruzeiros,  or  360,239,110 
cruzeiros  less  than  that  budgeted  of 
5,695,811,198  cruzeiros,  including  sup- 
plementary expenditures.  This  left  a 
balance  of  107,073,957  cruzeiros  unex- 
pended instead  of  the  budgeted  deficit 
of  918,138,198  cruzeiros,  including  sup- 
plementary estimates  of  452,148,443 
cruzeiros. 

Extraordinary  expenditure  during 
the  year,  however,  was  608,191,332 
cruzeiros  plus  245,659  cruzeiros  as 
against  1942  obligations,  bringing  the 
total  of  extraordinary  expenditures  to 
608,436,991  cruzeiros.  Thus,  the  finan- 
cial year  actually  closed  with  a  deficit 
of  501,363,034  cruzeiros. 

Besides  the  Federal  budget,  there  is 
a  special  budget  for  public  works 
known  as  ''Special  Plan  for  Public 
Works  and  National  Defence  Equip- 

*Approximate,  as  statistics  of  sterling  and 
dollar  values  are  no  longer  available. 
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ment".  The  income  from  certain  taxes 
and  revenue  from  exchange  operations 
has  been  earmarked  for  the  service. 
During  the  year  the  amount  of  revenue 
received  was  568,326,280  cruzeiros,  all 
of  which  was  spent. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  2,144,913,349 
cruzeiros  were  spent  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  war  services  in  1943,  which 
brings  the  total  expenditure  for  this 
purpose  to  date  to  3,1.86,357,132  cru- 
zeiros. To  meet  this  expenditure,  at 
least  in  part,  war  bonds  to  the  value  of 
six  billion  cruzeiros  have  been  issued. 
Purchase  of  these  bonds  is  obligatory 
for  all  who  pay  income  tax,  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  of  tax  paid.  Actu- 
ally it  is  a  type  of  enforced  saving  and, 
besides  providing  the  Government  with 
necessary  funds  for  war  expenditures, 
it  was  designed  to  curb  inflation. 

Currency  Circulation 

As  of  December  31,  1943,  Brazil's 
note  circulation  was  10,980,762,000 
cruzeiros,  an  increase  of  2,742,939,617 
cruzeiros  as  compared  with  the  circu- 
lation on  the  same  date  in  1942,  which 
amounted  to  8,237,822.383  cruzeiros. 

The  Brazilian  Minister  of  Finance 
pointed  out  in  a  public  address  that, 
although  the  amount  of  paper  money 
in  circulation  had  increased  65  per  cent 
over  the  figure  for  1941,  this  increase 
compares  favoura,bly  with  the  expan- 
sion in  the  fiduciary  issues  of  all 
countries.  He  added  that  ''in  accord- 
ance with  decree-law  No.  4792  of 
October  5,  1942,  the  currency  in  cir- 
culation must  be  backed  by  25  per  cent 
of  foreign  exchange.  Brazil's  resources 
in  gold  and  foreign  exchange  con- 
stitute a  reserve  not  only  for  maintain- 
ing the  purchasing  power  of  the  cru- 
zeiro, but  also  for  the  acquisition  of 
capital  and  consumer  goods  which  the 
country  so  badly  needs.  In  1937  im- 
ports of  machinery  and  equipment 
amounted  to  390,125  tons.  Since  1937 
there  has  been  a  great  expansion  in 
manufacturing  industries  and  in  rail, 
road  and  sea  transport.    At  the  same 
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time,  the  wastage  has  been  very 
heavy".  The  Minister  pointed  out  that 
"machinery  and  equipment  necessary 
would  represent  472,000  tons,  which 
at  prices  in  force  in  1938  and  1939, 
and  after  deducting  10  per  cent  for 
supplies  made  by  local  industries, 
would  be  equivalent  to  1,800,000,000 
cruzeiros,  or  90  million  dollars. 

"The  Ministry  of  Finance  has  in 
mind  to  maintain  the  following  re- 
serves: 1,800  million  cruzeiros  for  ab- 
normal importation  of  machinery  and 
equipment,  500  million  cruzeiros  for 
exceptional  importation  of  durable 
consumer  goods,  2,000  million  cruzeiros 
to  guarantee  the  balance  of  payments, 
and  500  million  cruzeiros  for  the 
repatriation  of  refugee  capital".  This 
totals  4,800  million  cruzeiros,  or  240 
million  dollars,  without  taking  into 
account  the  gold  backing  for  the  cur- 
rency. 

Brazil's  stock  of  gold  today  amounts 
to  $255,512,192,  which,  plus  foreign 
exchange  balances,  gives  a  grand  total 
of  $454,000,000,  or  9,086,955,000  cru- 
zeiros, in  reserves  held  abroad.  The 
gold  backing  of  the  currency  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  Minister's  statement,  46-5 
per  cent,  while  the  legal  minimum  is 
25  per  cent. 

Stock  Exchange 

A  further  increase  was  registered  in 
stock  exchange  transactions.  Total 
sales  in  1943  were  1,748,928,000  cru- 
zeiros as  against  1,305,763,000  cru- 
zeiros in  1942. 

Sales  of  company  stocks  and  bonds 
increased  from  393,000,000  cruzeiros 
in  1942  to  660,000,000  cruzeiros,  while 
government  securities  increased  from 
913,000,000  cruzeiros  in  1942  to  1,089,- 
000,000  cruzeiros. 

Indices  (base  year,  1929)  increased 
as  regards  total  transactions  from  350 
in  1942  to  469  in  1943,  for  government 
bonds  from  352  to  420,  and  for  private 
securities  from  344  to  579. 

Banking  Movement 

Banking  activities  increased  consid- 
erably in  1943.    Deposits,  which  in- 


creased during  1941  and  1942,  con- 
tinued the  upward  trend  in  1943,  rising 
from  21,541,000,000'  cruzeiros  in  1942 
to  31,570,000,000.  Loans,  including 
those  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  to  other 
banks,  increased  from  18,206,000,000 
cruzeiros  to  28,756,000,000  cruzeiros. 
Of  this,  loans  to  the  Government  by 
the  Bank  of  Brazil  nearly  doubled,  in- 
creasing from  3,327,000,000  cruzeiros 
in  1942  to  6,243,000,000  cruzeiros, 
while  loans  for  the  development  of 
commercial,  agricultural  and  industrial 
activities  also  increased,  from  14,879,- 
000,000  cruzeiros  to  22,513,000,000 
cruzeiros. 

Cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1943 
for  all  banks  was  4,936,000,000  cru- 
zeiros as  against  the  1942  figure  of 
4,380,000,000  cruzeiros.  This  repre- 
sents 21-3  per  cent  of  cash  to  total 
deposits. 

In  1943  bank  clearing  housies 
handled  3,349,000  cheques  with  a  value 
of  87,673,000,000  cruzeiros  as  against 
2,660,000  cheques  valued  at  57,392,- 
000,000  cruzeiros  in  1942.  This,  is  the 
largest  movement  for  the  last  ten 
years. 

Exchange 

The  improvement  recorded  in  the 
Brazilian  exchange  situation  in  1941 
and  1942  was  maintained  in  1943.  The 
year  closed  with  a  favourable  balance 
of  trade  amounting  to  $135,151,767, 
slightly  less  than  the  1942  balance  of 
$145,401,000.  In  addition,  however,  it 
is  estimated  that  the  United  States 
have  spent  from  $30,000,000  to  $35,- 
000,000  during  the  year  for  the  de- 
velopment of  airports,  army  and  navy 
installations,  sanitary  and  other 
special  projects  such  as  the  Rio  Doce 
and  Amazonas  Valley  schemes. 

Exchange  coverage  for  imports  was 
supplied  without  delay  during  the 
year.  Dividends  and  interest,  estim- 
ated at  $47,000,000,  have  also  been 
promptly  remitted. 

Gold  Reserves 

The  purchase  of  gold  for  reserve 
purposes  in  1943  amounted  to  123,618 
kilograms  as  against  39,942  kilograms 
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in  1942.  From  1933,  when  the  pur- 
chase of  gold  started,  until  December 
31,  1942,  a  total  of  11,820  kilograms 
was  acquired.  Thus  the  total  pur- 
chased in  1943  exceeded  the  quantity 
acquired  in  the  previous  ten  years. 

Of  the  gold  acquired  in  1943,  118,667 
kilograms  were  purchased  abroad, 
4,559  kilograms  from  local  mines,  and 
352  kilograms  from  private  individ- 
uals. The  country's  stock  of  gold  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  estimated  to 
be  worth  $255,512,192. 

Bankruptcies 

The  record  of  business  failures  might 
well  serve  as  a  barometer  of  business 
conditions,  and  in  this  respect  the 
record  for  1943  is  extremely  interest- 
ing. The  Bank  of  Brazil  has  published 
figures  showing  failures  and  creditors' 
arrangements  for  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  which  represent  the  major 
part  of  Brazilian  industrial  activity. 
There  were  in  these  two  cities  in  1943 
only  202  failures'  and  7  creditors' 
arrangements;  in  1942  there  were  405 
failures  and  31  creditors'  arrangements. 
In  1934  the  number  of  failures  was 
602  and  arrangements  totalled  43. 

The  index,  on  the  basis  1929  equals 
100,  for  total  failures  is  only  20  and 
for  creditors'  arrangements  2.  The 
indices  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  19  and 
2  and  for  Sao  Paulo  20  and  6. 

Transportation 

General  railway  statistics  are  not 
available  for  1943.  However,  despite 
present  abnormal .  conditions,  certain 
developments  and  improvements  have 
been  made.  During  the  last  three 
years,  according  to  a  statement  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  the  government- 
owned  Central  do  Brasil,  the  main 
Brazilian  railway  company,  has  spent 
532,668,682  cruzeiros  for  new  develop- 
ment. 

The  National  Department  of  Roads 
controlled  only  659  kilometers  of  high- 
way in  1937.  Between  1938  and  1943 
a  further  1,009  kilometers  were  con- 
structed, bringing  the  total  to  1,688 
Mlometers. 
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Brazil's  ocean  transport  suffered  ex- 
tensive loss  from  submarine  attacks, 
more  than  120,000  tons  being  lost. 
However,  the  receipt  of  certain  vessels 
from  the  United  States  compensated 
for  this  loss  to  a  great  extent.  Shortage 
of  coastwise  transport  was  serious  and 
was  a  contributing  factor  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  scarcity  of  foodstuffs, 
such  as  rice,  beans,  jerked  beef,  pota- 
toes, sugar,  and  wheat  flour,  which 
could  not  be  transported  regularly  from 
producing  centres  to  the  consuming 
market. 

Control  measures  over  all  national 
shipping  and  ports  were  adopted  to 
meet  the  situation.  Transport  priori- 
ties were  also  established  for  coal,  salt, 
foodstuffs  and  other  essential  products, 
and  ships  of  foreign  registry  were  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  coastwise  traffic. 

Inland  transport  was  also  affected 
by  the  lack  of  coastwise  services,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  establish 
priorities  for  rail,  road  and  air  trans- 
port. The  manufacture  of  producer- 
gas  engines  and  alcohol  for  fuel  was 
stimulated.  It  is  reported  that  there 
are  now  about  15,000  producer-gas 
cars  and  trucks  in  traffic  in  Brazil. 

Coffee 

Shipping  facilities  were  at  their 
worst  during  the  first  half  of  1943,  and 
the  outlook  for  a  profitable  trading 
year  in  coffee  was  poor.  However,  the 
submarine  menace  became  less  serious 
tow^ards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  coffee 
exports  improved  greatly  during  the 
last  quarter.  In  these  circumstances 
results  for  the  year  may  be  considered 
satisfactory. 

The  physical  volume  of  exports  ex- 
ceeded that  for  1942,  a  total  of  10,115,- 
969  bags  being  exported  as  against 
7,279,658  bags.  The  value  of  the 
exports  in  1943  was  2,803,768,000  cru- 
zeiros, a  satisfactory  increase  as  com- 
pared with  1942  when  the  value  was 
1,965,737,000  cruzeiros. 

Prices  in  United  States  currency 
lemained  unchanged  from  1942  at  13| 
cents  per  pound  for  Type  4  Santos  and 
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9|  cents  for  Type  7  Rio.  In  cruzeiros, 
however,  there  was  a  slight  increase 
from  270-03  cruzeiros  per  bag  in  1942 
to  277-16  cruzeiros  in  1943.  This  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  7-13  cruzeiros 
over  the  1942  quotation  and  145-25 
cruzeiros  over  that  for  1940. 

Following  are  the  average  f.o.b.  ' 
prices  in  cruzeiros  per  bag  for  the  last 
ten  years:  1934,  149-47;  1935,  140-69; 
1936,  157-31;  1937,  175-56;  1938, 
133-52;  1939,  135-42;  1940,  131-91; 
1941,  182-50;  1942,  270-03;  1943, 
277-16. 

The  table  show^s  the  movement  of 
Brazilian  coffee  exports  and  respective 
indices  (basis  1933)  for  the  last  ten 
years.  On  the  basis  of  the  1933  index 
year  it  will  be  noted  that  the  tonnage 
of  exports  decreased  to  65  in  1943  and 
that  the  value  increased  to  137. 


crease  when  compared  with  1942  ex- 
ports amounting  to  153,954,000^  tons 
and  a  value  of  644,382,000  cruzeiros. 
The  average  price  per  ton  obtained  in 
1943  was  5,307  cruzeiros,  which  is 
much  better  than  the  1942  average 
price  of  3,584  cruzeiros  per  ton. 

In  1942  the  Brazilian  Government 
gave  official  support  to  cotton  in  order 
to  forestall  the  adverse  effect  on  the 
trade  which  might  have  been  occas- 
ioned by  the  excessive  stocks  which 
accumulated  owing  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  European  and  Asiatic  markets. 
The  official  basis  of  financing  estab- 
lished in  1942  was  increased  10  per 
cent  in  1943,  from  60  cruzeiros  to  66 
cruzeiros  per  15  kilograms.  A  special 
tax  quota  of  30  centavos  per  kilo  on 
sales  of  raw  cotton  was  also  estab- 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 

The  year  1931,  when  17,850,872  bags 
were  exported,  was  the  peak  year  for 
coffee  exports.  These  exports  pro- 
duced a  value  of  2,347,079,000  cru- 
zeiros ($166,000,000),  while  the  10,- 
115,969  bags  exported  in  1943  produced 
2,803,768,085 -80  cruzeiros  ($140,188,- 
OOO).  That  is  to  say,  with  7,734,903 
fewer  bags  exported,  456,689,085-80 
cruzeiros  more  were  obtained,  which  in 
dollars  was  only  aboat  $26,000,000  less 
than  for  the  peak  year. 

During  1943  only  1,274,318  bags 
w^ere  burnt  as  against  2,313,805  bags 
in  1941.  The  total  of  Brazilian  coffee 
incinerated  up  to  December  31,  1943, 
is  78,078,809  bags,  or  over  five  million 
tons. 

Cotton 

Brazilian  cotton  exports  in  1943 
amounted  to  only  77,962  tons  valued 
at  413,777,000  cruzeiros,  a  sharp  de- 


Cruzeiros       Index  No. 

2,114,511,730  103 

2,156.599,349  105 

2,231,472.515  109 

2,128,615,804  104 

2,296.010.009  112 

2,254,115,311  110 

1,589,956,317  77 

2,017,544,618  98 

1,965,737,736  96 

2,803,768,085  137 

lished  to  meet  the  expenses  involved 
in  financing  the  crop. 

Data  referring  to  the  total  volume 
of  cotton  used  by  all  domestic  mills 
in  1943  are  not  yet  available,  but  it  is 
reported  that  last  year's  consumption 
was  larger  than  that  of  1942,  when 
180,000  tons  were  consumed.  Informed 
sources  estimate  consumption  for  1943 
at  from  215,000  to  220,000  tons. 

In  accordance  with  official  state- 
ments, 295,000,000  cruzieros  have  been 
expended  in  1942  in  financing  the  cot- 
ton crop  and  a  further  233,000,000  cru- 
zeiros up  to  November  30,  1943. 

Industrial  ProductioM 

Brazilian  industries  were  very  active 
in  1943  and  continued  to  develop,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  opportunities 
created  by  the  war.  Statistics  of  the 
total  value  of  Brazilian  industrial  pro- 


Brazilian  Coffee  Exports 

Bags  Index  No. 

14,146,879  92 

15,328.791  99 

14,185;506  92 

12,113,088  78 

17,203,422  111 

16,645,093  108 

12.053,499  78 

11,054,566  72 

7,279,658  47 

10,115,969  65 
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duction  and  its  physical  volume  are 
not  available,  but  the  value  has  been 
estimated  at  about  25,000,000,000  cru- 
zeiros as  against  an  estimated  produc- 
tion value  for  1942  of  24,000,000,000 
cruzeiros. 

According  to  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
newspaper  Correio  da  Manha,  the 
value  of  Brazilian  production  of  manu- 
factured goods  in  1939  was  not  more 
than  47,554.000  cruzeiros,  but  for  1941, 
1942  and  1943  the  values  were  369,- 
091,000  cruzeiros  ($19,400,000),  1,118,- 
614,000  cruzeiros  ($55,900,000)  and 
1,717,840,000  cruzeiros  ($85,800,000) 
respectively. 

In  accordance  with  latest  available 
data,  there  are  now  in  Sao  Paulo  33,903 
factories  employing  450,000  workers. 
Annual  production  is  estimated  at 
12,000,000,000  cruzeiros.  In  the  whole 
of  Brazil  there  are  some  80,000  estab- 
lishments employing  more  than  1,000,- 
000  workers. 

Consumption  of  electric  power  is  a 
good  indication  of  industrial  activity, 
and  recent  statistics  show  that  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo,  the  two 
main  industrial  centres  of  Brazil,  it  has 
increased  during  the  last  five  years,  as 
follows:  1939,  563.363,000  kwh.;  1940, 
596,340.000  kwh.;  1941,  671,783,000 
kwh.;  1942,  732,383,000  kwh.;  1943, 
780.210,000  kwh. 

Comparing  1943  with  1939,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  38-5  per  cent,  while 
consumption  in  1943  was  7  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1942. 

One  of  the  most  important  Brazilian 
enterprises,  construction  of  which  was 
began  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  is 
undoubtedly  the  new  steel  plant  at 
Volta  Redonda,  which,  it  is  expected, 
w411  be  in  production  within  twelve  or 
eighteen  months.  The  w^hole  of  Bra- 
zilian industry  will  benefit  from  the 
steel  output  of  this  plant  as  well  as 
from  a  number  of  auxiliary  industries 
which  will  probably  be  established. 

The  National  Motor  Factory  is 
almost  completed;  in  fact,  it  is  already 
in  operation.  When  complete,  this 
plant  will  have  a  maximum  yearly  out- 
put of  500  Wright  Wliirlwind  motors 
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of  450  h.p.,  and  it  is  expected  that 
eventually  motors  up  to  1,200  h.p.  will 
be  produced.  Provision  has  also  been 
inade  for  the  production  of  tractors 
which  in  peace  time  can  be  used  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

Textile  manufacture  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  prosperous  indus- 
tries in  Brazil,  cotton  goods  being  by 
far  the  most  important  item  produced. 
Production  of  this  item  has  expanded 
considerably  during  the  last  few  years. 
Up  to  1940  the  export  of  Brazilian 
cotton  piece-goods  was  negligible,  at 
that  time  Brazil  being  still  unable  to 
supply  the  local  demand.  However, 
from  1940  on  exports  have  been  stead- 
ily increasing,  and  their  export  value 
is  now  only  exceeded  by  that  of  coffee. 

Rubber 

In  1941  the  Brazilian  Government 
signed  an  agreement  with  the.  United 
States  whereby  the  United  States  Rub- 
ber Reserve  Company  agreed  to  buy 
at  a  fixed  price  the  excess  of  Brazilian 
rubber  production  over  domestic  trade 
requirements.  This  agreement  also 
provided  for  increased  rubber  produc- 
tion by  Brazil.  In  1942  Brazil  w^as  to 
produce  20,000'  tons,  and  by  1946  this 
production  is  supposed  to  reach  60,000 
tons.  Rubber  exports  from  Brazil  to 
the  United  States  were  also  to  increase 
during  the  same  period. 

Brazil's  rubber  production  has  in- 
deed increased,  amounting  to  16,400 
tons  in  1938  and  22,000  tons  in  1942, 
w^hile  the  1943  production  is  estimated 
to  have  reached  30,000  tons.  These 
increases  are  in  accordance  with  those 
provided  for  in  the  agreement.  Exports 
have  also  been  stimulated  by  the 
agreement,  having  increased  from  4.400 
tons  in  1938  to  12,100  tons  in  1942  and 
14,575  tons  in  1943.  Values  increased 
from  148,416,000  cruzeiros  in  1942  to 
189,057,000  cruzeiros  in  1943. 

Control  of  rubber  production  and  the 
rubber  market  was  introduced  in  1943. 
The  Rubber  Credit  Bank,  the  capital 
for  which  was  increased  from  50,000,- 
000  cruzeiros  to  150,000,000  cruzeiros, 
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has  a  monopoly  of  rubber  sales  for 
export.  Fixed  quotas  were  granted  to 
local  exporters,  based  on  previous  ship- 
ments, to  be  handled  for  the  account 
of  the  bank  against  payment  of  a  fixed 
commission.  The  domestic  trade  is 
also  under  control  and  severe  restric- 
tions have  been  imposed. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1944,  for  an 
increase  of  30  per  cent  in  the  contract 
price  for  rubber,  the  Brazilian  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  over  the  develop- 
ment scheme  from  the  Rubber  Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Cocoa 

The  satisfactory  movement  experi- 
enced by  the  Brazilian  cocoa  market 
in  1942  was  repeated  in  1943.  The 
whole  crop  for  the  1942-43  season, 
which  ended  on  April  30,  1943,  of 


1,700,000  bags  was  sold.  Exports  in- 
creased considerably,  both  in  volume 
and  value,  from  71,904  tons  in  1942  ta 
115,120  tons  in  1943  and  from  216,- 
629,000  cruzeiros  to  342,368,000  cru- 
zeiros, the  United  States  purchasing 
90  per  cent  of  total  shipments. 

Measures  were  taken  at  the  end  of 
the  last  crop  year  to  put  the  cocoa 
trade  under  the  control  of  the  Bahia 
Cocoa  Institute.  Planters  are  now 
obliged  to  deliver  their  entire  produc- 
tion to  the  Institute  against  a  cash 
advance  of  12  cruzeiros  per  15  kilos, 
the  remainder  being  paid  after  the 
whole  of  the  crop  has  been  sold.  The 
Institute  is  at  present  advancing  13 
cruzeiros  for  cocoa  at  interior  points 
and  16  cruzeiros  for  cocoa  delivered  at 
the  capital.  The  1943-44  crop  is  estim- 
ated at  about  1,500,000  bags. 


CANADIAN  EXPORT  COMMODITIES  AND  INDUSTRIES 
4.  FRESH  APPLES  AND  OTHER  FRUIT 

By  R.  E.  Johnson,  Agricultviral  Branch,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Mention  of  fruit  growing  in  Canada 
is  to  be  found  among  the  earliest 
records  of  what  was  then  known  as 
New  France.  De  Monts  is  reported  to 
have  sent  the  first  trees  to  Quebec  City 
in  1608-9,  while  at  a  somewhat  later 
date — about  1632^ — d'Auenay  de  Char- 
nesay  brought  either  trees  or  seeds 
from  Normandie  to  Acadia.  The  trees 
thrived  in  their  new  surroundings,  for 
the  census  of  Acadia  in  1698  showed 
that  at  Port  Royal  alone  1,584  apple 
trees  were  growing  in  orchards  ranging 
from  75  to  100  trees  in  size. 

As  settlement  moved  westward 
through  the  new  country  the  trappers 
and  farmers  took  their  fruit  trees  with 
them.  The  French  settlers  along  the 
Detroit  River,  in  what  is  now  known 
as  Ontario,  grew  their  own  fruit  as 
early  as  the  1790's  and  apples,  cherries, 
peaches  and  grapes  were  among  the 
kinds  mentioned  in  the  early  records. 
It  was  not  until  the  1850's,  however, 
that  fruit  growing  had  its  beginning  in 
British  Columbia.   The  early  pioneers 


made  the  first  plantings  in  the  coastal 
area  and  some  time  in  the  1860's 
orchards  were  planted  in  the  southern 
interior  of  the  province. 

Growth  of  Apple  Production 

Repeal  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  in 
1854  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  apple  grow- 
ing industry  by  directing  the  growers^ 
attention  to  the  British  market.  From 
very  limited  beginnings  in  1845,  when 
379  barrels  of  apples  were  shipped 
from  Quebec  and  336  barrels  from 
Montreal,  exports  increased  at  such 
a  rate  that  by  the  year  1893  the  quan- 
tity exported  reached  1,187,665  barrels. 

In  the  census  of  1860  only  Nova 
Scotia  was  reported  to  have  produced 
apples.  Why  there  was  no  record  of 
the  crops  in  the  other  sections  of  the 
country  is  not  clear.  That  year  the 
Nova  Scotia  crop  amounted  to  186,484 
bushels.  Ten  years  later,  when  the 
census  included  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec  and  Ontario,  the 
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crop  amounted  to  5,486,504  bushels. 
In  the  next  thirty  years  there  was  a 
very  rapid  expansion  and  by  1900  the 
total  apple  crop  in  Canada,  which  now 
included  Manitoba,  the  Northwest 
Territories  and  British  Columbia  as 
well  as  the  five  eastern  provinces, 
amounted  to  17,389,784  bushels.  There 
was  a  corresponding  increase  in  all 
other  fruits  such  as  peaches,  pears, 
plums,  cherries  and  grapes  during  this 
period. 

Strawberries  and  Blueberries 

Apples  are  the  major  export  fruit 
crop  and  with  strawberries  and  blue- 
berries are  the  only  fruits  listed  separ- 
ately in  the  export  trade  statistics.  In 
the  case  of  strawberries,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  exports  are  shipped  as  SO'2 
berries  and  therefore  will  not  be  dealt 
with  further.  Blueberries,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  shipped  both  fresh  and  in  the 
frozen  state.  Unfortunately  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  accurate  statis- 
tics of  production  because  they  are  a 
native  fruit  and  grow  wild  over  a  very 
widespread  area.  While  some  attempt 
has  been  made  to  cultivate  blueberries 
only  limited  success  has  been  achieved. 
For  the  present  the  wild  bushes  pro- 
vide abundant  supplies  of  fruit  for  the 
home  market  and  large  quantities  are 
shipped  out  every  year,  chiefly  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  possible,  how- 
ever, to  review  the  development  of  the 
blueberry  industry  because  of  the  lack 
of  adequate  statistics.  The  remainder 
of  these  remarks  will,  therefore,  be 
devoted  to  apples. 

United  Kingdom  Chief  Apple  Market 

From  the  beginning  the  British  mar- 
ket has  been  the  chief  export  outlet 
for  Canadian  apples.  The  general 
trend  of  shipments  to  the  British  Isles 
from  1885  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
1914  was  upward,  although  there  were 
wide  fluctuations  from  year  to  year. 
During  World  War  I,  as  has  been  the 
case  during  the  present  conflict,  ex- 
ports dropped  sharply  to  reach  a  low 
point  of  34,589  barrels  in  1918.  Fol- 


lowing the  Armistice  the  trend  was 
again  upward  and  an  all-time  high  was 
reached  in  1934,  when  3,057,897  barrels 
moved  to  the  United  Kingdom.  For 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1943,  total 
exports  had  dropped  to  264  barrels  and) 
for  the  first  time  since  1885  no  fresh 
apples  were  shipped  to  Great  Britain. 

In  early  years  Nova  Scotia  and  Ont- 
ario were  the  chief  exporting  provinces 
with  Quebec  and  British  Columbia 
making  small  contributions.  With  the 
steady  increase  in  acreage  in  British 
Columbia,  shipments  from  Ontario 
gradually  declined  and  at  present  most 
of  the  fruit  exported  is  from  British 
Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  bulk 
of  the  fruit  shipped  from  eastern  Can- 
ada is  packed  in  barrels,  while  the  Brit- 
ish Columbia  apples  are  put  lip  entirely 
in  boxes. 

Competition  in  British  Apple  Market 

Competition  for  the  United  King- 
dom market,  especially  from  the 
United  States,  has  greatly  influenced 
the  volume  of  fruit  being  shipped  from 
year  to  year.  An  additional  factor 
contributing  to  the  fluctuations  in  the 
annual  Canadian  exports,  certainly  in 
latter  years,  has  been  the  British  apple 
crop.  Competition  from  English  apples 
has  been  more  seriously  felt  in  the 
areas  shipping  culinary  varieties,  which 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  United  King- 
dom crop.  The  Nova  Scotia  crop  is 
largely  made  up  of  culinary  varieties, 
v/hile  the  British  Columbia  crop  is 
chiefly  of  dessert  varieties.  In  a  year 
of  heavy  production  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Nova  Scotia  shipments  are 
seriously  affected,  particularly  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  when  the  bulk 
of  the  English  crop  moves  to  market. 

The  average  exports  from  Canada  to 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  years 
1926-32  amounted  to  32  per  cent  of 
the  average  crop  during  those  years, 
while  total  exports  for  the  same  period 
were  37  per  cent  of  the  average  pro- 
duction. The  average  total  export  from 
the  United  States  for  the  same  years, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  only  9-6  per 
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cent  of  the  total  United  States  crop. 
Thus  the  Canadian  industry  was  in  a 
particularly  vulnerable  position. 

Increased  selling  pressure  brought 
about  by  large  crops  in  both  countries 
had  a  more  widespread  effect  on  the 
Canadian  industry  than  on  that  of  the 
United  States.  Exports  from  the  United 
States  were  in  the  nature  of  a  surplus 
over  and  above  domestic  requirements 
and  fluctuations  in  the  export  market 
had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  average 
return  to  the  grower.  In  Canada,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  rapid  expansion  in 
the  industry  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  19th  century  was  brought  about 
by  the  enterprise  of  growers  who  had 
the  export  market  in  view.  Competi- 
tion in  the  British  market  was,  there- 
fore, keenly  felt  by  Canadian  growers. 

Tariff  Preference  for  Empire  Apples 

Prior  to  1932  apples  entered  the 
United  Kingdom  duty  free  regardless 
of  whether  they  were  Empire  or  non- 
Empire  products.  At  the  Empire 
Economic  Conference  held  in  Ottawa 
in  that  year,  the  Canadian  delegates 
made  great  efforts  to  obtain  tariff  pref- 
erences for  Canadian  apples  in  the 
British  markets.  As  an  outcome  of 
the  Ottawa  Trade  Agreements  a  duty 
of  4s.  6d.  per  hundredweight  of  112 
pounds  was  applied  in  November,  1932, 
to  all  non-Empire  apples  marketed  in 
the  United  Kingdom.*  In  addition, 
shipments  from  the  United  States  be- 
low No.  1  and  Fancy  Grades  were  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  country  prior 
to  November  15. 


*The  preference  of  4s.  6d.  was  retained 
in  the  Canada-United  Kingdom  trade  agree- 
ment of  1937,  which  superseded  that  of 
1932.  To  facilitate  negotiation  of  the  United 
Kingdom-United  States  agreement  of  1938, 
however,  Canada  agreed  to  a  reduction  in 
preference  from  4s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  hundred- 
weight on  apples  imported  in  the  period 
August  16  to  April  15  in  any  year  during 
the  life  of  the  agreement.  Apples  con- 
signed to  a  registered  cider  manufacturer 
for  use  in  making  cider  were  excluded  from 
the  trade  agreement  preferences,  remaining 
subject,  when  non-Empire  products,  to  the 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  of  the  Import 
Duties  Act,  1932. 


The  effect  of  these  restrictions  was 
immediately  shown  in  the  export  stat- 
istics of  the  following  year. "  For  the 
ten  years  prior  to  the  Ottawa  Agree- 
ments the  United  Kingdom's  imports 
from  the  United  States  averaged 
3,111,435  hundredweights  (2,304,767 
barrels)  or  48  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports  of  apples.  The  average  im- 
ports from  Canada  for  the  same  period 
were  1,651,750  hundredweights  (1,223,- 
519  barrels)  or  26  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports.  Following  the  Ottawa  Trade 
Agreements  the  positions  of  the  two 
countries  were  practically  reversed,  as 
shown  by  the  following  table  which 
gives  the  proportions  of  apple  imports 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States  to 
total  apple  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  ten  years  1922-31 
and  in  each  of  the  calendar  years  1932 
to  1939: 

Canada  U.S. 
Per  Cent  of  Total 
Imports 

Average  1922-31    26  48 

1932    20  39 

1933    45  18 

1934    42  22 

1935    38  32 

1936     35  28 

1937    39  24 

1938    42  22 

1939    34  29 

Great  Britain's  average  annual  im- 
ports from  Canada  from  1933  to  1939 
were  2,472,637  hundredweights  (1,831,- 
583  barrels),  while  those  from  the 
United  States  for  the  same  period  were 
1,534,685  hundredweights  (1,136,804 
barrels) . 

Regulation  of   Empire  Apple  Shipments 
to  British  Market 

As  an  outcome  of  the  Imperial  Econ- 
omic Conference,  the  Empire  Fruit 
Conference  was  held  in  London  in  1934 
to  consider  means  of  achieving  market- 
ing stability  on  the  British  market, 
particularly  for  pears  and  apples.  Dur- 
mg  the  meeting  the  Canadian  delegates 
proposed  the  following  points: 

(1)  That  exports  from  Canada  of 
all  apples  of  Domestic  and  ''C" 
Grade  which  would  arrive  at 
the  United  Kingdom  ports  prior 
to  October  15  be  prohibited. 
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(2)  That  only  Domestic  and  "C" 
Grade  of  2^  inches  and  size  200 
and  larger  respectively  (except 
Cox  Orange  and  Jonathan)  be 
shipped  so  as  to  arrive  between 
October  12  and  October  31. 

(3)  That  exports  of  all  soft  varie- 
ties such  as  Dnchess,  St.  Law- 
rence, etc.,  be  entirely  pro- 
hibited. 

The  delegates  from  the  other  Em- 
pire countries  shipping  to  the  United 
Kingdom  agreed,  for  the  most  part,  to 
accept  the  restrictions  proposed  by 
Canada.  In  the  years  that  followed, 
it  was  found  impractical  to  carry  out 
all  the  provisions  of  these  agreements 
but  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  th'at 
the  prohibition  of  exports  of  low-grade 
apples  had  the  effect  of  raising  the 
general  price  level  of  the  more  desir- 
able kinds. 

Wartime  Marketing  of  Canadian  Apples 

With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939 
the  whole  apple  export  picture  changed 
completely.  During  the  first  year  of 
the  war  exports  to  Great  Britain  were 
reduced  to  50  per  cent  of  the  normal 
shipments.  This  brought  drastic 
changes  in  the  method  of  marketing 
the  Canadian  crop.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  dispose  of  as  much  fruit  as 
possible  in  Canada  and  large  quan- 
tities were  processed  as  dry  apples, 
canned  appks  and  apple  juice. 

In  order  to  do  this,  however,  the 
Dominion  Government  provided  guar- 
antees involving  substantial  expendi- 
ture to  ensure  reasonable  returns  to  the 
growers.  A  large  quantity  of  both 
canned  and  dehydrated  apples  was 
■shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  but 


much  of  these  products  and  most  of 
the  juice  had  to  be  sold  in  the  Cana- 
dian market.  The  table  below,  show- 
mg  apple  production  and  sales  to  pro- 
cessors for  the  five  years  prior  to  the 
war  and  for  the  individual  years  since, 
clearly  indicate  what  has  been  done 
to  absorb  some  of  the  surplus  fruit 
during  the  war  years. 

For  the  five  years  prior  to  1939 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  used 
m  Canada  as  fresh  apples.  In  1940 
the  proportion  remained  the  same;  but 
for  the  succeeding  years  the  percentage 
has  ranged  from  50'  per  cent  to  61  per 
cent,  with  an  average  of  57  per  cent. 
Considerable  effort  has  been  made  to 
find  export  markets  for  fresh  apples 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  with 
the  exception  of  some  sizeable  ship- 
ments of  British  Columbia  apples  to 
the  United  States,  there  bas  been  little 
progress  along  these  lines. 

As  the  war  progressed  and  tin-plate 
became  more  difficult  to  obtain,  it 
became  necessary  to  make  drastic  re- 
ductions in  the  quantities  of  canned 
apples  and  canned  apple  juice.  As  a 
consequence  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  crop  was  dehydrated.  During  the 
1943-44  season  shipments  of  fresh  fruit 
to  Great  Britain  again  became  possible 
but  the  movement  of  fruit  was  limited. 
The  British  market  was  prepared  to 
take  much  larger  quantities  of  fruit 
but  lack  of  funds  and  limited  shipping 
space  were  the  restricting  factors. 

Post-war  Prospects 

At  present  there  appears  to  be  a  like- 
lihood that,  in  addition  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  good  markets  will  develop 
in  some  European  countries  for  some 


Apple  Production  and  Sales  to  Processors 

Proportion 
of  Total 
Sales  to 

Sales  to  Processors  Processors 
Nova  British  to 

Production  Scotia  Ontario       Columbia        Canada  Production 


5-yr.  Av.                 Bushels  Bushels  Bushels  Bushels  Bushels  Per  Cent 

1934-38    14,093,400  1,283,745  335,194  346,706  1,965,645  13.9 

1939-  40    16,415,000  4,262,670  1,007,064  562,361  5,832,095  35.5 

1940-  41   12,865,000  2,613,105  781,281  515,213  3,909,599  30.4 

1941-  42    10,725,000  2,233,818  915.550  443,090  3,592,458  33.5 

1942-  43    12,982,000  3,124,206  697,152  471,317  4.292,675  33.1 

1943-  44    12,892,000  3,308,166  657,089  576,548  4,541.803  35.2 
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time  after  the  war  at  least.  Many  of 
the  orchards  in  Europe  may  have  been 
d'estroyed  during  the  fighting  or  have 
been  so  badl}^  run-down  because  of 
lack  of  fertilizer  and  labour  as  to  be 
unprofitable  for  some  years.  Many  of 
the  European  countries  were  them- 
selves lar,ge  exporters  of  apples.  For 
example,  during  the  1938-39  season  the 
following  shipments  were  made  from 
the  chief  European  exporting  coun- 
tries: Bulgaria,  381,000  bushels; 
France,  1,025,000  bushels;  Italy,  2,- 
064,000  bushels;  Netherlands,  494,000 
bushels;  Rumania,  493,000  bushels; 
Yugoslavia,  1,833,000  bushels.  It 
seems  possible  that  Canadian  fruit 
would  find  a  ready  market  in  the 
countries  to  which  these  nations  ship- 
ped in  the  past  and  that  these  countries 
will  themselves  require  considerable 
quantities  to  replace  their  own  crops 
while  their  orchards  are  being  rebuilt. 


The  effectiveness  of  demand  from 
such  markets,  of  course,  will  depend 
upon  financial  factors. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
domestic  market  has  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  absorb  larger  quantities  of 
fruit  than  were  heretofore  thought 
possible.  To  illustrate  the  potentiali- 
ties of  the  Canadian  market,  let  us 
assume  an  average  crop  equal  in  size 
to  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years, 
or  13,634,000  bushels.  Provided  the 
war-year  levels  can  be  maintained,  the 
domestic  market  would  absorb  approx- 
imately 7,800,000  bushels.  This  is 
some  2,200,000  bushels  more  than  was 
used  as  fresh  fruit  in  the  pre-war 
years.  This  quantity  would  go  far 
toward  solving  the  surplus  problem 
should  there  be  a  return  to  a  highly 
competitive  condition  in  the  United 
Kingdom  market. 


INCREASED  WAGE  EARNINGS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

By  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom 


In  January,  1944,  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  made  an  inquiry  in  order  to 
obtain  particulars  of  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  wage-earners  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  industries 
generally,  and  in  a  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal non-manufacturing  industries,  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  returns,  which  covered  some  six 
million  workpeople,  showed  that  the 
average  earnings  in  the  last  pay-week 
of  January,  1944,  were  as  follows: 

Men  (21  years  and  over)    124s.  2d. 

Youths  and  boj^s  (under  21  years) . .  46s.  lid. 
Women,  18  years  and  over — 

Excluding  part-time  workers   64s.  6d. 

Part-time  workers    29s.  8d. 

Counting  two  part-time  workers 

as  representing  one  full-timer..  64s.  2d. 

Girls,  under  18  years   34s.  3d. 

Comparison   with  1938 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the 
average  weekly  earnings  in  the  indus- 
tries concerned  in  October,  1938,  and  at 
the  various  dates  for  which  information 
is  available  between  July,  1940,  and 
January,  1944,  computed  on  the  basis 
of  the  total  numbers  of  workpeople 
employed  in  the  dififerent  industries  at 
the  dates  specified. 


It  will  be  observed  from  this  table 
that  the  percentage  increase  in  average 
earnings  since  October,  1938,  was  no  less 
than  79  per  cent.  The  Ministry  of 
Labour  estimates  that  in  the  industries 
covered  by  these  inquiries  the  average 
level  of  rates  of  wages  for  a  full  ordin- 
ary week's  work,  exclusive  of  overtime, 
was  about  32  per  cent  higher  in  Janu- 
ary, 1944,  than  in  October,  1938.  The 
difference  between  this  figure  and  the 
average  increase  of  79  per  cent  shown 
by  the  returns  of  actual  weekly  earn- 
ings is  represented  by:  (a)  fuller  em- 
ployment, with  longer  working  hours 
and  more  extended  working  of  night- 
shifts;  (b)  extension  of  systems  of 
payment  by  results  and  increased  out- 
put by  the  workers  affected;  and  (c) 
changes  in  the  proportions  of  men, 
boys,  women  and  girls  employed  in 
different  industries  and  occupations. 

The  employment  of  large  numbers 
of  women  on  work'  formerly  under- 
taken by  men  has  contributed  to  the 
relatively  high  percentage  increase  in 
the  average  earnings  of  women. 

London,  September  6,  1944- 
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Average  Weekly  Earnings 


Men            Youths  Women 

(21yrs.  and          and          (ISyrs.iand  All 

Date                                       over)             Boys  over)  Girls  Workers 

October,   1938                                69s.  Od.         26s.    Id.  32s.    6d.  18s.    6d.  53s.  3d. 

Julv,   1940                                     89s.  Od.         35s.    Id.  38s.  lid.  22s.    4d.  69s.  2d. 

July   1941                                      99s.  5d.         41s.  lid.  43s.  lid.  25s.    Od.  75s.  lOd. 

January,  1942                              102s.  Od.         42s.    6d.  47'S.    6d.  26s.  lOd.  77s.  9d. 

July,  1942                                    Ills.  5d.         46s.    2d.  54s.    2d.  30,3.    3d.  85s.  2d. 

January,  1943                              113s.  9d.         45s.    Id.  5Ss.    6d.  32s.    Id.  87s.  lid. 

Julv,  1943                                    121s.  3d.         47s.    2d.  62s.    2d.  33s.  lOd.  93s.  7d. 

January,  1944                             123s.  8d.        46s.  lOd.  63s.    9d.  34s.    3d.  95s.  7d. 

Percentage  Increase  since  October,  1938 

Men  Youths  Women 

(21yrs.'and       and  (18yrs.  and  All 

Date                                          over)            Boys  over)  Girls  Workers 

July,  1940                                           29              35  20  21  30 

July,  1941                                             44               61  35  35  42 

Januarv,  1942                                       48               63  46  45  46 

July,  1942                                             61               77  67  64  60 

Januarv,  1943                                       65               73  80  73  65 

July,  1943                                             76               81  91  83  76 

January,  1944                                      79              80  96  85  79 


INDIAN  MARKET  SURVEY 

By  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Bombay 
II.  Indians  Foreign  Trade 


As  mentioned  in  the  opening  para- 
graph of  this  report,  India  is  one  of 
the  leading  trading  nations  of  the 
world.  Her  vast  population  and  the 
extensive  requirements  of  rapidly 
growing  industries  for  equipment  and 
materials  provide  the  main  basis  for 
imports.  This  may  be  conceivably 
expanded  in  future  by  a  general  in- 
crease in  the  national  wealth  and  the 
standard  of  living.  Exports  are  sup- 
ported by  extensive  demand  through- 
out the  world  for  a  variety  of  India's 
domestic  products. 

For  several  years  prior  to  the  pres- 
ent war  the  total  annual  value  of 
India's  overseas  trade  in  merchandise 
amounted  to  Rs.3,500,000,000.  Ex- 
ports made  up  over  50  per  cent  of  such 
figures,  and  in  most  years  there  was  a 
substantial  favourable  trade  balance. 

Import  and  export  trade  has  been 
based  to  a  large  extent  on  the  purchase 
of  a  wide  range  of  manufactures  and 
industrial  equipment  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  on  the  keen  demand  for 


Indian  goods  in  the  British  market. 
The  values  of  such  business  have  been 
approximately  one-third  of  the  totals 
for  all  countries.  Secondary  sources  of 
imports  have  been  Burma,  Japan,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States,  while 
the  same  countries  are  next  in  import- 
ance to  the  United  Kingdom  as  outlets 
lor  Indian  exports. 

The  trade  by  commodities  has  been 
concerned,  on  the  import  side,  with 
such  articles  as  mineral  oils,  machin- 
ery, raw  cotton  and  cotton  piece-goods, 
rice,  motor  vehicles,  non-ferrous 
metals,  iron  and  steel,  woollen  goods, 
dyeing  and  tanning  materials;  paper, 
electrical  equipment,  chemicals,  lum- 
ber, and  hardware.  Exports  are  of 
considerably  less  variety  but  much 
higher  individual  values.  The  list 
comprises  jute  and  jute  manufactures, 
raw  cotton,  tea,  seeds,  cotton  manu- 
factures, raw  and  tanned  hides  and 
skins,  wheat,  metals,  raw  wool,  rice, 
pig  iron,  and  various  ores. 
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Trade  Statistics  ' 

Table  1  shows  the  values  of  imports, 
exports,  and  total  trade  of  India  from 
1937-38  to  1942-43. 

The  increase  in  trade  values  up  to 
1941-42,  indicated  in  Table  1,  has  been 


accompanied  by  a  drastic  readjustment 
in  sources  of  supply  and  export  mar- 
kets. This  feature  of  India's  foreign 
trade  is  indicated  in  Tables  2  and  3 
showing  the  value  of  imports  and  ex- 
ports by  principal  countries  for  the 
years  1938-39  and  1942-43. 


TABLE  1 
Foreign  Trade  of  India* 

Imports  Exports  Total  Trade 

Figures  in  Thousands  of  Rupees 


1937-  38    1,737,857  1,809.242  3,547,099 

1938-  39    1,523,258  1,627,916  3.151,174 

1939-  40    1,652,720  2.039,899  3,692,619 

1940-  41    1,569,721  1,868,994  3,438,715 

1941-  42    1,732,701  2.375,764  4.107,465 

1942-  43    1,104,483  1,876,011  2,980,494 


*  Merchandise  trade,  excluding  re-exports. 


TABLE  2 


Imports  into  India  by  Principal  Countries 


1938-39 

1,000  Rupees 

United  Kingdom    464,891 

Burma    243,491 

Japan    154.134 

Germany    129,273 

United  States    97,783 

Kenya    48.917 

Straits  Settlements    41.306 

Iraq    34.884 

Belgium    29.190 

Italy    26,851 

Australia    24,128 

Egypt    21,889 

China    17.346 

Switzerland    16,013 

Netherlands    14,285 

Other    158,877 


1942-43 
1,000  Rupees 

United  Kingdom    295.347 

United  States    190,068 

Iran    178,087 

Egypt    81,179 

Canada   55,354 

Ceylon    43,763 

Bahrein    40,198 

Kenya    38,735 

Australia   33,425 

Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan    30.955 

South  Africa    22.498 

Burma    14,594 

Tanganyika    14.251 

Portuguese  East  Africa    10,687 

Switzerland    10,516 

Other    44,830 


Total    1,523,258 


Total   1,104,483 


TABLE  3 


Exports  from  India  by  Principal  Countries* 


1938-39 
1,000  Rupees 

United  Kingdom    555,113 

Japan    145,902 

United  States    138,791 

Burma    100,337 


Germany 

France   

Ceylon   

Belgium   

Netherlands   

Australia  

Italy   

China   

Canada   

Straits  Settlements 
South  Africa   


85,549 
61.918 
50.911 
44.462 
44,117 
29,730 
26,200 
24,700 
21.S86 
20.397 
14.922 


1942-43 
1,000  Rupees 

United  Kingdom    573,426 

United  States    277,934 

Australia    141,270 

Cevlon    144,548 

South  Africa   104,938 


Iraq 
Iran 
Arabia 
Aden  . 
Canada 
Egypt  . 
Kenya 
Nigeria 
Syria  . 
Tanganyika 


79,345 
42,570 
42,165 
41,247 
37,800 
36.724 
35,155 
24.132 
21.965 
21.244 


Other    263,281      Other    231,548 


Total    1,627,916 

*  Merchandise  trade,  excluding  re-exports. 


Total    1,876,011 
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From  the  viewpoint  of  composition 
India's  foreign  trade  has  undergone  less 
drastic  changes  than  with  respect  to 
sources  and  destinations  but  has  still 
shown  numerous  variations  of  interest. 
Details  of  imports  and  exports  by 
principal  commodities  in  1938-30  and 
1942-43  are  given  in  Tables  4  and  5. 

Any  forecast  of  future  trends  in 
India's  foreign  trade  must  naturally 
be  offered  in  very  general  terms,  but 
there  are  several  indications  of 
some  factors  which  are  likely  to  char- 
acterize it  during  the  early  post-war 
years.  For  one  thing  it  is  likely  to 
show  a  maintenance  of  recent  tenden- 
cies towards  concentration  on  adjacent 
markets  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East, 
Africa,  and  Australia.  The  high  de- 
gree of  association  with  the  United 
Kingdom  is  also  likely  to  result  from 


the  accumulation  of  large  credits  in 
that  country. 

In  so  far  as  their  composition  is  con- 
cerned, ex{Dorts  must  of  necessity  retain 
their  present  character  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, but  imports  are  certain  to  com- 
prise much  larger  quantities  of  con- 
sumer goods  than  for  many  years  past 
— foodstuffs,  wearing  apparel,  toilet 
goods,  medicines,  etc. — in  order  to 
make  good  the  present  depleted  stocks 
of  all  such  supplies.  Machinery  and 
many  articles  for  use  in  existing  and 
projected  industries  will  certainly  be 
lequired  in  large  quantities.  Sub- 
stantial quantities  of  electrical  appa- 
ratus, road-building  equipment,  fer- 
tilizers, and  agricultural  supplies  may 
also  figure  prominently  in  the  trade  if 
current  proposals  for  post-war  recon- 
struction materialize. 


TABLE  4 

Imports  into  India  by  Principal  Commodities 


1938-39 
1,000  Rupees 

Machinery    197,248 

Oils    156.241 

Cotton  manufactures    141.527 

Rice  and  other  grains    137.646 

Raw  cotton    85,092 

Motor  vehicles    66,820 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures    66.562 

Hardware    58.131 

Chemicals  and  medicines    56,205 

Non-ferrous  metals    41.572 

Dyes    40.296 

Paper    38,997 

Miscellaneous  textiles    35.075 

Electric  apparatus    33,129 

Spices    26.343 

Other    342,374 


1942-43 

1,000  Rupees 

Oils    277,812 

Raw  cotton    154.248 

Machinery    105,260 

Chemicals  and  medicines    63,909 

Motor  vehicles    57,183 

Dyes    54,245 

Non-ferrous  metals    32,915 

Hardware    32,532 

Raw  wool    29,550 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures   29,550 

Seeds    22,707 

Paper    21.567 

Non-metallic   minerals    18,935 

Electric   apparatus    16,320 

Spices    15,139 

Other    174,246 


Total    1.523,258 


Total   1,104,483 


TABLE  5 

Exports  from  India  by  Principal  Commodities 


1938-39 
1,000  Rupees 

Jute  manufactures    262.611 

Raw  cotton    246.665 

Tea    232.905 

Seeds    150,922 

Raw  jute    133,967 

Rice  and  other  grains    77,412 

Cotton  manufactures    71,179 

Hides  and  skins,  dressed   52,758 

Hides  and  skins,  raw   38,4'6'7 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures    30,207 

Oilcakes    30.120 

Raw  wool    29,868 

Fruits  and  vegetables    32,686 

Ores    16,723 

Gums  and  resins    15,010 

Other    216,416 


1942-43 

1,000  Rupees 

Cotton  manufactures    461,016 

Jute  manufactures    363,807 

Tea    316,064 

Seeds    105,649 

Raw  jute   90,133 

Rice  and  other  grains    69,549 

Raw  cotton   52,999 

Hides  and  skins,  dressed    48,153 

Hides  and  skins,  raw   33,212 

Gums  and  resins    32,351 

Non-metallic  minerals    28,032 

Ores    23,250 

Fruits  and  vegetables    19,704 

Spices    19,385 

Tobacco    14,910 

Other    197,797 


Total    1,627,916 


Total    1,876,011 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  BARBADOS 

By  G.  A.  Newman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain 


Barbados  is  dependent  largely  on 
the  production  of  sugar  and  its  allied 
products  molasses  and  rum  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  203,000  inhabitants, 
concentrated  in  the  Colony's  total  area 
of  166  square  miles. 

Despite  the  difficulties  attendant  on 
the  export  of  these  products  under  war- 
time restrictions,  and  the  equally  diffi- 
cult problem  of  maintaining  supplies, 
Barbados  is  moving  into  the  post-war 
period  in  a  surprisingly  sound  financial 
condition. 

In  keeping  with  the  general  policy 
in  the  British  West  Indies  of  encourag- 
mg  the  domestic  production  of  food- 
stuffs, the  Colony,  by  setting  aside  a 
definite  percentage  of  arable  land  for 
the  purpose,  was  able  to  produce  suf- 
ficient quantities  of  sweet  potatoes, 
yams,  and  cassava  to  reduce  its  de- 
pendence on  imported  rice  to  negligible 
proportions. 

Sugar  Production 

This  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the 
production  of  sugar  cane  but,  on  the 
whole,  sugar  production,  despite  the 
added  difficulty  of  inadequate  supplies 
of  fertilizer,  was  well  maintained  by 
the  use  of  improved  types  of  sugar- 
cane seedlings.  In  1944  sugar  produc- 
tion from  an  area  of  36,796  acres  (4,875 
acres  less  than  in  1943)  amounted  to 
105,400  tons,  27,600  tons  less  than  in 
1943. 

The  current  crop  is  showing  excel- 
lent growth  under  the  influence  of  well- 
distributed  rains  and  a  full  supply  of 
fertilizer,  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment made  available  in  an  effort  to 
mcrease  production  as  far  as  possible 
on  the  limited  acreage  under  crop. 

Sugar  planters  have  been  further  en- 
couraged by  prices  assured  by  the  Brit- 


ish Government  for  sugar  up  to  1946, 
while  the  guaranteed  prices  of  past  war 
years  have  permitted  satisfactory 
operation  of  the  estates. 

Money  has  been  plentiful  in  the 
Colony.  Merchants  admit  quick  turn- 
overs of  the  limited  stocks  available, 
while  the  banks  report  that  credits  are 
good,  and  funds  are  tending  to  accumu- 
late. 

National  Income 

In  a  memorandum  on  the  National 
Income  of  Barbados,  1942,  Dr.  Fred- 
eric Benham,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc.  (Econ.), 
economic  adviser  to  the  Comptroller 
of  Development  and  Welfare  for  the 
British  West  Indies,  estimates  that  the 
Colony's  national  income  for  that  year 
amounted  to  £5,600,000,  equal  to  some 
£27  per  head  of  population.  This- total 
was  from  goods  and  services  produced 
to  the  value  of  £5,211,000  and  £374,000 
net  income  from  abroad. 

As  conditions  since  1942  have  shown 
considerable  improvement,  it  may  be 
reasonably  assumed  that  there  has 
been  at  least  no  reduction  in  the 
national  income  in  the  past  two  years, 
and  a  further  examination  of  some  of 
its  features  is  warranted. 

Dr.  Benham  estimates  that  out  of 
the  total  income  of  £5,600,000  some 
£4,500,000  was  spent  on  consumption 
by  individuals,  approximately  £220,000 
is  accounted  for  by  taxes  of  various 
forms,  and  the  balance,  £880,000,  went 
into  savings  and  investments. 

The  distribution  by  commodities  of 
the  sum  spent  on  consumption  by  in- 
dividuals is  of  considerable  interest  to 
Canadian  shippers  as  indicating  the 
relative  importance  of  the  markets  for 
various  items  in  Barbados,  and  is 
therefore  shown  in  detail  in  the  follow- 
mg  table: 
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Barbados  Comumptidn  of  Various  Items 

Foodstuffs—  £i>ooo 

Bread,  biscuits,  flour,  etc   350 

Corn  and  cornmeal   80 

Rice   100 

Vegetables,  etc.   400 

Meat   300 

Fish   130 

Milk   150 

Edible  oil   80 

Butter,  etc   80 

Sugar   140 

Tea,  coffee,  cocoa  

All  others   60 

Total   1.900 

Drink,  Tobacco,  etc. — 

Rum   150 

Other  alcoholic  drinks   30 

Aerated  waters   40 

Cigarettes,  etc   150 

Entertainment   30 

Total   400 

Clothing- 
Boots,  shoes,  etc   60 

Shoe  repairs   25 

Imported  cloth  and  apparel   400 

Dressmaking,  etc   100 

All  others   15 

Total   600 

Household — 

Rents   540 

Domestic  service   300 

Furniture,  crockery,  etc   60 

Laundry  soap   70 

Water,  gas,  electricity   60 

Kerosene,  charcoal,  etc   50 

Newspapers,  ice,  and  all  others   70 

Total   1,150 

Other- 
Doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  medicines,  drugs,  undertakers   120 

Passenger  transport   110 

Petrol,  motorcars,  bicycles,  etc   20 

Postal  and  telephone  service   30 

Hairdressing,  cosmetics,  etc   40 

Services  and  imports' — not  elsewhere  included   130 

included   130 

Total   450 

Grand  total   4,500 

Restricted   travel   regulations   and  has  resulted  in  a  continuous  unem- 

fair  air  services  to  Barbados  have  kept  ployment   problem    in   Barbados  in 

the  Colony's  beach  hotels  reasonably  recent  years.    With  it  there  has  per- 

active  under  wartime  conditions.  Care-  sisted  its  concomitant,  extremely  low 

lul  consideration  is  now  being  given,  wages  and  a  reduced  standard  of  living, 

however,  to  plans  for  improvement  in  In  his  report  Dr.  Benham  sets  out 

anticipation  of  a  large  post-war  tourist  the  accompanying  table  of  the  estim- 

trade,  which  it  is  hoped  will  materialize  ated  numbers  and  total  earnings  in 

with  an  increase  in  air  traffic  between  1942  of  the  working  population  (other 

the  West  Indies  and  North  and  South  than  income-tax  payers)  by  groups. 

Americas.  The  most  striking  feature  of  this 

report  is  the  extremely  low  wages  paid 

Employment  and  Earnings  ^j^^  largest    groupS,  agricultural 

A  population  density  of  1,223  in-  workers  and  domestic  servants,  which, 
habitants  to  the  square  mile,  wRh  com-  for  an  average  of  six  working-days  per 
paratively  few  outlets  of  employment,     week,  earn,  according  to  these  figures, 
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Barbados  Earnings  in  194^ 

Total 
Earnings 

Number  £1,000 

Agricultural  labourers  (nearly  all  sugar-workers)  .  .  . .  21,000  450 

Fishermen   1,500  50 

Sugar  factories  (3  months)   5,000  65 

Other  factories  and  public  utilities   2,000  100 

Dock-workers  and  porters   2,000  75 

Transport  (including  taxis)   2,000  100 

Artisans  (carpenters,  masons,  coopers,  etc.)   5,000  200 

Shop  assistants   5,000  200 

Government  and  other  clerks   5,000  400 

Dressmakers,  etc   4,000  100 

Police   600  65 

Assistant  teachers   700  40 

Road-workers,  etc  ..  600  50 

Government   and   parochial    employees   not  elsewhere 

included   1.000  50 

Domestic  servants   20,000  300 

Hucksters,  etc   6.000  250 

All  others   1,500  95 

Total   82,900  2,590 

only  32  cents  (B.W.I.)  and  22  cents  welcome   but   it   can   be  considered 

per  day  respectively.  merely  as  a  temporary  measure  that  is 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  ^^ot  likely  to  influence  the  main  prob- 

that  this  deduction  does  not  represent  l^m,  which  can  only  be  solved  by  means 

the  actual  wages  paid,  for  example,  to  wholesale  emigration, 

agricultural  workers,  who  may  work  present   there   is  considerable 

only  two  or  three  days  per  week,  and  ^^g^tation  among  the  working-classes, 

whose  total  earnings  therefore  show  a  probable  that  moderate  ad- 

correspondmg  reduction  in  the  above  ^ustments  upward  are  being  made 

X  X  1   u  X       1               X          1     •  From  a  Canadian  export  point  of 

otal,  but  It  does  serve  to  emphasize  ^-^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^         ^  ^^^^^ 

he  generally  low  wage  scale  m  Bar-  emphasize  that  in  the  post-war  period 

bados,  and  the  reason  why  living  for  Barbados  offers  a  volume  market  for 

the  bulk  of  the  population  is  at  sub-  iow-priced  domestic  goods,  such  as 

sistence  Ifevel.  foodstuffs  and  wearing  apparel,  that 

Recently  the  Governor  of  Barbados  funds  are  available  for  building  and 

has    been    successful    in    completing  improvements  which  it  has  not  been 

arrangements    whereby    some    3,600  possible  to  undertake  under  wartime 

workers  are  being  given  employment  conditions,  and  that  a  post-war  de- 

in  the  United  States  under  the  War  mand  may  therefore  be  expected  for 

Food   Administration   and   the  War  certain   building   materials   such  as 

Manpower  Commission.    The  relief  is  cement,  lumber  and  small  hardware. 


CANADA'S  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  IN  AUGUST 


Canada's  exports  of  domestic  merch- 
andise during  the  month  of  August 
were  valued  at  $257,021,000  as  com- 
pared with  $278,713,000  in  the  preced- 
ing month  and  $292,861,000  in  the  cor- 
responding month  of  1943.  During  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  current  year 
the  aggregate  was  $2,282,000,000  as 
against  $1,874,000,000  in  the  similar 
period  of  1943,  an  increase  of  22  per 
cent. 


Exports  of  domestic  merchandise  to 
the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at 
$90,202,000  as  compared  with  $111,- 
829,000  in  August  of  last  year,  while 
the  total  for  the  eight  months  of  this 
year  was  $847,869,000  as  against  $686.- 
163,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1943.  August  exports  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $85,945,000  as  com- 
pared with  $91,208,000,  the  eight- 
month  total  standing  at  $822,498,000 
as  against  $703,873,000. 
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Commoditv  exports  to  British  India 
rose  to  $16,813,000  from  $7,280,000  in 
August  of  1943,  advancing  the  total 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year 
to  $106,810,000  from  $85,749,000  in  the 
comparable  period  of  last  year.  Ship- 
ments to  Italy  advanced  to"  $20,841,000 
from  nil,  and  in  the  eight  months  to 
$113,500,000  from  nil. 

Merchandise  exports  to  Russia  were 
valued  at  $6,961,000  as  compared  with 
$4,540,000  in  August  of  last  year,  while 
the  total  for  the  eight  months  of  this 
vear  was  $64,794,000  as  against  $31,- 
638,000  in  the  like  period  of  1943. 
Exports  to  Egypt  were  valued  at  $9,- 
928,000  as  compared  with  $28,785,000 
in  August,  1943,  the  total  for  the  eight 
months  of  this  year  having  been  $90,- 
218,000  as  against  $120,811,000. 

Domestic  merchandise  exports  to 
other  leading  countries  in  August  were 
as  follows,  totals  for  August,  1943, 
being  shown  within  parentheses:  Brit- 
ish S'outh  Africa,  $1,281,000  ($2,450,- 
OOO);  Jamaica,  $1,456,000  ($383,000); 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  $1,682,000 
($568,000) ;  Newfoundland,  $4,361,000 


($4,520,000)  ;  Australia,  $1,500,000 
($4,982,000) ;  New  Zealand,  $1,274,000 
($5,729,000)  ;  Switzerland,  $2,324,000 
($1,078,000). 

The  following  were  among  the  prin- 
cipal commodities  exported  in  August, 
totals  for  August  of  last  year  being 
shown  within  parentheses:  wheat,  $21,- 
243,000  ($19,025,000);  wheat  flour, 
$4,961,000  ($5,901,000)  ;  fishery  prod- 
ucts, $5,515,000  ($5,691,000)  ;  cheese, 
$5,949,000  ($4,275,000)  ;  eggs,  $2,123,- 
000  ($1,564,000);  meats,  $13,284,000 
($10,602,000)  ;  wool,  $1,835,000  ($768,- 
000)  ;  planks  and  boards,  $8,382,000 
($7,379,000) ;  pulpwood,  $2,247,000 
($2,025,000);  wood  pulp,  $9,812,000 
($8,795,000)  ;  newsprint  paper,  $13,- 
429,000  ($13,334,000)  ;  motor  vehicles 
and  parts,  $27,881,000  ($52,132,000); 
chemicals,  $7,318,000  ($7,256,000). 

The  following  tables  compiled  by 
the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's 
domestic  exports  (excluding  gold)  by 
principal  countries  and  commodities 
lor  the  month  of  August  and  the  eight 
months  ending  August,  1944  and  1943: 


Exports  by  Principal  Countries 


Eight  Months 
Month  of  August  ended  August 


A]]  countries   

Empire  countries  

British  East  Africa   

British  South  Africa   

Southern  Rhodesia   

British  West  Africa   

Bermuda   

British  India   

Ceylon   

British  Guiana   

Barbados   

Jamaica   

Trinidad  and  To;bago  

British  West  Indies,  other 

Newfoundland   

Australia   

Fiji   

New  Zealand   

Palestine   

Eire   , 

United  Kingdom   

Foreign  countries  

United  States   

Argentina  

Bolivia   

Brazil   

Chile   

China  '.  

Colombia   


1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

Thousands 

!  of  Dollars 

257.021 

292,861 

2,282,002 

1,874,269 

123,876 

141,195 

1,098,063 

924,834 

358 

1,146 

3,673 

12.919 

1.281 

2,450 

15,424 

22,894 

50 

91 

732 

652 

188 

280 

2,013 

5.954 

143 

86 

1.824 

1,086 

16.813 

7,280 

106.810 

85.749 

555 

93 

3,414 

4,073 

153 

32 

3.834 

3,859 

507 

356 

2,669 

2,212 

1,456 

383 

10.332 

5,576 

1,682 

568 

11,602 

8.157 

592 

311 

4,030 

2,691 

4,361 

4,520 

28,546 

25.155 

1,500 

4,982 

33,443 

29.540 

132 

305 

280 

1,274 

5,729 

9,220 

24,202 

393 

213 

1,051 

556 

1,697 

651 

8,461 

2.659 

90,202 

111,829 

847,869 

686,163 

133.145 

151,666 

1,183,939 

949,435 

85,945 

91,208 

822,498 

703.873 

227 

230 

2,578 

2.523 

24 

28 

134 

116 

807 

272 

4,142 

3,494 

72 

57 

950 

798 

21 

14,875 

221 

'207 

1,326 

'889 
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Exports  by  Principal  Countries — Con. 

Month  of  August 

1944  1943 

Foreign  countries — Con.  Thousands 

Costa  Rica    25  17 

Cuba    237  89 

Ecuador    8  17 

Egypt    9,928  28,785 

French   Possessions    770  19,066 

Guatemala    26  13 

Haiti    20  43 

Honduras    ....  '  .... 

Iceland    307  185 

Iraq    404  2,608 

Italy    20,841 

Mexico    419  333 

Netherlands  West  Indies    62  30 

Nicaragua    21  10 

Panama    35  164 

Paraguay    15  5 

Persia    180  2 

Peru    107  64 

Portugal    66  160 

Portuguese  Africa    2  17 

Russia    6,961  4,540 

Salvador    21  1 

San  Domingo    45  21 

Spain    ....  .... 

Switzerland    2,324  1,078 

Turkey    64  1,217 

Hawaii    412  281 

Puerto  Rico    231  21 

Uruguay    113  81 

Venezuela   148  92 

Exports  by  Principal  Commodities 

Total  domestic  exports   257,021  292,861 

Agricultural  products    42,644  38,450 

Fruits    613  594 

Vegetables    1,082  318 

Grains    27,920  24,616 

Barley    3,397  2,876 

Wheat   21,243  19,025 

Wheat  flour    4,961  5,901 

Alcoholic  beverages    1,630  1,336 

Seeds    785  2,061 

Animal  products    32,062  26,490 

Cattle  (except  for  stock)    481  603 

Fishery  products    5,515  5,691 

Furs  (chiefly  raw)    940  1,898 

Hides,  raw    46  26 

Leather,  unmanufactured    190  286 

Leather,  manufactured    342  197 

Meats    13.284  10,602 

Butter    178  28 

Cheese    5,949  4,275 

Eggs    2,123  1.564 

Fibres  and  textiles    4,164  2,483 

Cotton    439  331 

Flax   228  220 

Wool    1,835  768 

Artificial  silk    666  477 

Wood  and  paper    39,704  37.079 

Planks  and  boards   8,382  7,379 

Timber,  square    70  42 

Shingles,  red  cedar    616  542 

Pulpwood    2,247  2.025 

Wood  pulp    9,812  8.795 

Paper,  newsprint    13,429  13,334 

Iron  and  products    50.165  72,285 

Pigs,  ingots,  etc   1.240  2,240 

Rolling-mill  products   889  204 

Tubes  and  pipes    185  39 

Farm  implements    867  1,040 

Hardware  and  cutlery    263  266 

Machinery,  other  than  farm    1,869  683 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts   27,881  52,132 


1944 
of  Dollars 
255 
2,115 
174 
90,218 
20,303 
243 
320 
61 
2,071 
5,231 
113,500 
3,802 
243 
164 
410 
28 
619 
877 
533 
281 
64,794 
171 
300 
66 
10,818 
6,703 
1,371 
1,236 
881 
1,059 


2,282,002 
465,238 
2,787 
7,684 
314,219 
20,021 
249,190 
60,321 
12,280 
16,347 
261,295 
3,770 
40,197 
19,946 
410 
1.969 
2,513 
147,081 
1,360 
13,827 
13.608 
32,478 
4,141 
1,689 
13,900 
4,047 
277,387 
51,340 
410 
4,580 
11,838 
65,790 
103,303 
552,304 
10,259 
6,491 
1,684 
9,338 
2,325 
15.663 
300,672 


Eight  Months 
ended  August 


1943 

123 
1,465 
117 

120,811 
31,458 
157 
156 
85 
1,485 
16,486 

3,845 
294 
180 
580 
15 
52 
510 
662 
40 
31,638 
104 
95 
115 
7,735 
11,531 
1,567 
793 
600 
471 


1,874,269 
266,038 
2,289 
4,490 
169,251 
21,998 
117,280 
45,872 
9,265 
10,141 
188,285 
3,933 
34,789 
17,169 
444 
2,520 
1.337 
89.973 
276 
14,108 
12,451 
16,183 
4,345 
1,927 
2,570 
2,549 
244.734 
43,436 
380 
4.253 
10.310 
66.575 
90.769 
422,129 
16,214 
2.042 
273 
8,027 
2,230 
6,946 
293.123 
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Non-ferrous  metals  (excluding  gold)  . . 
Non-metallic  minerals  

Coal   

Petroleum  

Stone   

Chemicals   

Acids   

Fertilizers   

Soda  compounds  

*Miscellaneous   

Electric  energy  

Films  

•Includes  certain  military  stores. 


Six  Months 
Month  of  August  ended  August 


1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

Thousan 

ids  of  Dollars 

07  1Q4. 

oil  '7K^ 

001 

0,oOO 

o,aOO 

078 
Oo,U  /  o 

40  01  1 

47Q 

oyo 

4  077 

Q  OQQ 

1,203 

796 

4,478 

4,064 

1,547 

1,752 

11,805 

12,041 

7,318 

7,256 

65,944 

52,706 

202 

217 

1,417 

1,941 

1,965 

1,223 

16,511 

11,011 

139 

452 

2,089 

2,692 

52,992 

75,377 

374,527 

423,178 

321 

723 

4,974 

5,243 

168 

24 

1,119 

420 

BELGIAN  CONGO  RUBBER  PRODUCTION 


From  less  than  2,000  tons-  in  1942, 
rubber  production  in  the  Belgian  Congo 
rose  to  about  12,000  tons  in  1943.  Ex- 
ports for  the  two  years  w^re  1,642  and 
7,974  tons  respectively.  At  the  end  of 
1943  the  Belgian  Colony  was  produc- 
ing rubber  at  the  rate  of  1,250  tons  a 
month,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
total  for  1944  will  reach  15,000  tons. 

The  rise  in  exports  last  year  was 
principally  in  collected  natural  rubber. 
Before  the  war  collection  of  natural 
rubber,  according  to  The  African 
World,  had  virtually  ceased,  only  71 
tons  being  exported  in  1938  as  against 
1,082  tons  of  plantation  rubber.  When 
the  leading  sources  of  rubber  supply 
were  lost  to  the  Allies  early  in  1942, 


the  Belgian  Congo  set  to  work  to  stim- 
ulate rubber  production  to  the  utmost. 
New  plantations  were  established  and 
the  collection  of  wild  rubber  resumed 
and  organized. 

Initial  effects  of  these  efforts  were 
a  rise  in  exports  in  1942  to  305  tons  of 
collected  rubber  and  1,337  tons  of 
plantation  rubber.  In  1943,  however, 
exports  of  the  wild  product  rose  sharp- 
ly to  6,210  tons,  while  those  of  planta- 
tion rubber  advanced  fnoderately  to 
1,764  tons.  The  full  effect  of  the 
planters'  efforts,  as  distinct  from  those 
of  the  native  collectors  of  wild  rubber, 
will  not  be  apparent  for  some  time,  of 
course,  since  new  plantations  do  not 
begin  to  yield  rubber  for  several  years. 


TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


Mexico 

HEALTH  REGISTRATION   FEES  REDUCED 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  2117 
(August  26,  1944),  page  179,  regarding 
a  Mexican  decree,  effective  August  11, 
1944,  which  reduces  the  Mexican  health 
registration  fees  for  patent  medicines, 
pharmaceutical  specialties,  toilet  and 
beauty  products  of  all  kinds,  and  food- 
stuffs and  beverages  of  all  kinds  from 
200  pesos  to  20  pesos  per  product, 
Mr.  C.  S.  Bissett,  Commercial  Secre- 
tary at  Mexico  City,  advises  that  the 
decree  is  applicable  to  all  the  fore- 
going products,  whatever  their  country 
of  origin.  Heretofore  Mexican  products 


have  paid  20  pesos  per  product.  Under 
the  United  States-Mexican  Trade 
Treaty  concluded  in  1942,  the  fee  for 
United  States  products  has  also  been 
20  pesos  per  product.  The  present 
decree  eliminates  this  differential  and 
accords  the  same  reduced  rate  to  all 
products  of  all  countries. 

A  further  provision  extends  the 
period  of  validity  of  registration  from 
two  years,  as  heretofore,  to  five  years. 
The  net  result  of  the  decree,  in  respect 
of  both  the  reduction  in  the  fee  and 
the  extension  of  the  validity  of  regis- 
tration, is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  regis- 
tration over  a  period  of  five  years  to 
4  per  cent  of  what  it  was  up  to 
August  11. 
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AIRMAIL  RATES  TO  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  AND  BERMUDA 


The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  reports 
receiving  complaints  from  importers  in 
his  territory  that  airmail  letters  from 
Canadian  firms  have  been  arriving 
with  insufficient  postage,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  recipients  have  to  pay 
postage  surcharges.  He  adds  that 
some  Canadian  firms  appear  to  be  un- 
aware that  airmail  postage  to  the 
British  AVest  Indies  is  at  a  higher  rate 
than  airmail  postage  to  addresses 
within  Canada,  as  they  affix  o'nly  the 
postage  required  for  the  latter. 


Canadian  exporters  are  accordingly 
reminded  that  the  rate  of  postage  on 
airmail  letters  from  Canada  to  the 
British  West  Indies  is  10  cents  per 
quarter-ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

As  noted  in  the  issues  of  the  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  of  May  13 
and  August  12  last,  the  rate  of  postage 
on  airmail  letters  from  Canada  to 
Bermuda — from  which  similar  com- 
plaints have  been  received — is  5  cents 
higher  than  to  the  British  West  Indies; 
that  is,  it  is  15  cents  per  quarter-ounce 
or  fraction  thereof. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  18,  1944 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  September  18,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  September  11,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Unit 

Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 


India  Rupee 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Offici 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  I 

Sept.  11 

Sept.  18 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

1.0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

Si 

Free 

.2773 

.2756 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4i 

Export 
.9733 

.0444 

.0444 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6016 

.6016 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

S 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

u 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Bueinos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attajche,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office— Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  Britisli  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — ^Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Offiice — ^Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters— Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela, 
Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,.  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

French  North  Africa 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Economic  Adviser,  Office  of  the  Representative  of  Canada  to  the 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  48  boul.  Saint-Saens,  Algiers,  French 
North  Africa.  Address  for  letters  (at  domestic  rates) — Canadian  Mission,  Algiers, 
c/o  D.P.S.,  Ottawa.    Cable  address,  Stadojcona. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  {Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Con. 

Mexico 


C.  S.  BissETT,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower.   Circular  Road,  St.  John's.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Fera 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters-^asilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom.  (Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office). 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address.  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  British  Empire  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan 
Avenue.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  C9mmissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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DAIRYING  IN  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

By  H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Johannesburg 


The  prospects  for  dairying  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  will  depend  very 
largely  on  post-war  developments. 
Despite  considerable  expansion  during 
the  past  few  years,  the  Colony  is  not 
producing  sufficient  dairy  products  for 
its  own  requirements.  This  applies 
particularly  to  butter  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  cheese.  Dried  milk  and  con- 
densed milk  are  not  manufactured. 

Southern  Rhodesia  is  essentially  a 
pastoral  country,  and  the  development 
of  dairying  is  therefore  quite  natural, 
but  certain  areas  are  more  suitable  for 
this  type  of  farming  than  others.  In 
general,  dairying  is  carried  on  where 
rainfall  is  not  less  than  25  inches  per 
annum  and,  although  there  are  excep- 
tions, this  usually  means  at  an  altitude 
of  3.500  feet  or  more. 

Feeding 

Southern  Rhodesia  does  not  possess 
the  feed  advantages  that  are  found  in 


some  parts  of  South  Africa  and  Kenya. 
The  natural  pasturage  is  inferior  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  inadequate  for 
the  maintenance  of  milk  production  for 
more  than  a  few  months  of  the  year; 
supplementary  feeding  is  therefore 
usually  necessary  for  seven  or  eight 
months  of  the  dairying  season.  The  feeds 
most  commonly  grown  are  hay,  legu- 
minous and  other  types,  silage  products 
such  as  corn  and  sunflowers,  and  con- 
centrates such  as  corn,  beans,  peanuts, 
etc.  Usually  about  two  acres  of  these 
are  required  to  produce  food  for  each 
oow  in  a  herd. 

Herd  Production 

When  adequate  provision  is  made 
for  supplementary  feeding,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  maintain  a  dairying  herd  with 
an  average  production  of  700  to  800 
gallons  of  milk  a  year.  The  following 
figures  show  the  herd  ^i^^m^^-Toi  c1 
recorded  under  the  Selm'tkern  Jthodesi^ 
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Government  Milk  Recording  Scheme 
during  the  past  few  years: 

Southern  Rhodesian  Production 
Averages 

Milk  Butterfat  Days 

Lbs.  Lbs.  No. 

1939-  40   5,098-30       191-40  281 

1940-  41   5,545-55       204-21  282 

1941-  42   5,621-68       204-82  280 

1942-  43   6,161-46       225-88  285 

The  most  popular  breed  for  dairying 
is  the  Friesland,  grade  and  pure-bred, 
but  Red  Poll  and  the  Guernsey  are  also 
favoured. 

Creameries  and  Cheese  Factories 

There  are  four  registered  creameries 
in  Southern  Rhodesia,  one  each  at 
Umtali,  Salisbury,  Gwelo  and  Bula- 
wayo;  the  last-mentioned  is  a  fully 
co-operative  creamery.  These  plants 
are  well  distributed  and  have  good  rail 
connections. 

There  are  seven  cheese  factories, 
three  at  Chipinga,  one  at  Headlands, 
and  one  each  in  Salisbury,  Gwelo  and 
Bulawayo.  Five  of  these  factories  arc 
co-operative,  and  the  other  two  are 
privately  owned.  These  seven  plants 
account  for  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
total  output.  The  principal  type  of 
cheese  made  is  Cheddar,  but  there  is 
a  modest  production  of  Gouda  and 
some  Roquefort.  In  addition  small 
quantities  of  soft  types,  such  as  cream 
cheese,  cottage  cheese  and  others,  are 
also  produced. 

Prices  of  Dairy  Produce 

Wholesale  and  retail  prices  for 
creamery  butter  and  minimum  prices 
for  butterfat,  as  well  as  wholesale  and 
retail  prices  for  Cheddar  and  Gouda 
cheese,  are  fixed  by  the  Southera 
Rhodesia  Dairy  Industry  Control 
Board.  During  the  past  twelve  months 
the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  first- 
grade  creamery  butter  were  fixed  at 
Is.  9d.  and  2s.  per  pound,  respectively, 
while  the  minimum  price  iFor  first- 
grade  butterfat  was  Is.  5d.  in  the 
summer  and  Is.  7d.  in  the  winter 
months.  The  summer  price  was  sup- 
lilemented  by  a  Id.  subsidy,  paid  by 
the  Government,  bringing  the  mini- 


mum return  to  Is.  6d.  per  pound.  The 
winter  price  was  supplemented  by  a 
bonus  of  3d.  per  pound  from  the  Price 
Equalization  Fund,  to  which  all 
creameries  contribute  at  the  rate  of  2d. 
on  each  pound  of  butterfat  received  by 
them  .during  the  summer  months.  In 
addition  to  these  prices  the  creameries 
also  paid  bonuses  ranging  from  l-^d.  to 
2d.  per  pound.  The  producer  there- 
fore received  an  average  price  of 
Is.  lOd.  per  pound,  i.e.  Id.  per  pound 
more  than  the  wholesale  selling  price 
of  first-grade  Creamery  butter  and 
equivalent  to  about  9d.  per  gallon  of 
milk.  The  minimum  summer  and 
winter  prices  of  Is.  5d.  and  Is.  lOd. 
have  been  guaranteed  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  period  of  two  years  after 
general  demobilization  begins. 

Cheese  prices  are  fixed  by  the  Dairy 
Board  at  Is.  3d.  per  pound  wholesale 
for  first-grade  Cheddar  and  Gouda 
cheese  and  Is.  6d.  and  Is.  8d.  respec- 
tively for  retail  sales.  The  wholesale 
price  was  supplemented  by  a  subsidy  of 
Id.  per  pound,  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  all  Gouda  cheese  and  on  first- 
and  second-grade  Cheddar.  The  aver- 
age annual  price  paid  for  milk  supplied 
fo  these  factories  was  about  lOd.  per 
G:allon. 

Dairy  Legislation  and  Control  Measures 

Control  of  the  Dairy  Industry  is 
exercised  under  the  Dairy  Act  of  1937, 
which  makes  provision  for  regulation 
of  the  industrial  side  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Dairy  Industry  Control 
Board,  the  collection  of  levies  and  the 
payment  of  bounties,  the  registration 
of  creameries  and  factories,  and  the 
grading  of  dairy  produce,  and  also  for 
public  health  aspects  such  as  the  regis- 
tration and  inspection  of  dairies  and 
the  enforcement  of  standards  of 
quality,  etc..  for  all  dairy  produce. 

The  Dairy  Industry  Control  Board 
has  wide  powers  and  functions.  For 
examnle.  it  imposes  and  collects  levies 
on  all  butter  and  cheese  made  in  or 
imported  into  the  Colony.  It  may  also 
use  levy  fund^  for  stabilizing  prices, 
reducing  production  and  marketing 
costs,  encouraging  consumption,  and 
assisting;  and   encouraging  dairy  re- 
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search.  The  Board  Imn  power  to  fix 
miniinum  prices  for  butterfat  and  milk 
supplied  to  factories  producing  cheese 
and  dried  and  condensed  milk.  It  also 
tias  power  to  import,  purchase,  store, 
sell  and  re-export  butter  and  cheese 
and  may  compel  others  to  export  if 
necessary.  The  Board  advises  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  development  and  wel- 
fare of  the  dairy  industry. 

Standards  for  Dairy  Produce 

The  main  composition  and  quality 
standards  of  dairy  produce  are  as  fol- 
lows: milk  must  contain  not  less  than 

3  per  cent  milk  fat  and  not  less  than 
8-5  per  cent  non-fatty  solids,  must  be 
free  from  tuberculosis,  and  must  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  Methylene 
Blue  Test;  pasteurized  milk  must  com- 
ply with  these  standards  and  may  not 
contain  more  than  100,000  bacteria  per 
raillilitre;  cream  must  contain  not  less 
than  35  per  cent  milk  fat,  must  not 
contain  any  preservative  or  colouring 
matter  or  any  fat  or  oil  other  than 
milk  fat,  and  must  be  free  from  tuber- 
culosis (these  standards  do  not  apply 
to  cream  supplied  to  a  creamery  for 
conversion  into  butter) ;  reduced  cream 
must  comply  with  the  same  standards 
but  must  not  contain  less  than  20  per 
cent  milk  fat;  butter  must  contain  not 
less  than  80  per  cent  milk  fat,  not  more 
than  16  per  cent  water,  not  more  than 

4  per  cent  salt,  no  mycobacterium 


tuberculosis,  and  must  be  free  from 
preservatives;  cheese,  such  as  Gouda 
and  Cheddar,  must  contain  not  less 
than  45  per  cent  milk  fat  in  its  water- 
free  substance  and  may  not  contain 
any  fat  or  oil  other  than  milk  fat; 
cream  cheese  must  contain  not  less 
than  55  per  cent  milk  fat  in  its  water- 
free  substance;  skim-milk  cheese  must 
not  contain  less  than  10  per  cent  milk 
fat. 

Dairy  Output  in  1943 

There  was  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  fresh  milk  sold  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  in  1943,  the  total 
being  3.639.064  gallons  as  compared 
with  3.146.797  gallons  in  1942. 

Butterfat  sold  by  farmers  also  rose 
157,652  pounds  over  the  1942  figure  of 
851,952  pounds  (the  equivalent  of 
212,988  gallons  of  cream)  to  1,009,604 
pounds  (252,401  gallons  of  cream). 

The  production  of  butter  by  cream- 
eries and  on  farms  increased  from 
1,335,602  pounds  in  1942  to  1,439,361 
pounds,  creamery  butter  rising  from 
1,149,271  to  1,315,407  pounds  and  farm 
butter  decreasing  from  186,331  to  123,- 
954  pounds. 

The  amount  of  cheese  produced  by 
factories  and  farm  dairies  showed  an 
increase  of  46,796  pounds,  from  496,252 
pounds  in  1942  to  542,948  pounds.  Of 
this  total  420,092  pounds  were  made 
by  cheese  factories  and  122,856  pounds 
by  farm  dairies. 


CANADIAN  EXPORT  COMMODITIES  AND  INDUSTRIES 
5.  GRAIN  OTHER  THAN  WHEAT 

By  J.  McAnsh,  Grain  Statistician,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Unlike  wheat  production  in  Canada, 
the  bulk  of  which  goes  for  export,  the 
production  of  other  grain  crops,  and 
especially  oats  and  barley,  has  been 
consumed  largely  within  the  Dominion. 
These  two  crops  are  grown  primarily 
as  feed  grains  for  maintenance  of  the 
live-stock  population  in  Canada,  al- 
though on  occasion  quite  substantial 
amounts  of  both  have  been  exported 
abroad.     The    export   shipments  of 
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Canadian  oats  reached  their  greatest 
volume  during  the  period  of  the  first 
Great  War  and  again  during  the  cur- 
rent conflict,  while  barley  exports  were 
at  their  peak  in  the  late  20's  and  again 
during  the  last  two  years. 

Not  only  have  the  export  shipments 
of  Canadian  oats  and  barley  reached 
their  greatest  combined  total  during 
World  War  II,  but  acreage  ex- 
pansion in  these  two  crops  has  been 
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quite  marked  since  1940.  The  demand 
for  live-stock  products  from  North 
America  led  to  heavy  increases  in  live- 
stock numbers  and  consequent  need 
for  larger  supplies  of  feed  grain.  Gov- 
ernment policy  in  1941  and  during  the 
two  succeeding  years  favoured  the 
planting  of  less  wheat  and  acreage  ex- 
pansion in  feed  grains  and  oil-seed 
crops.  To  this  end,  monetary  induce- 
ment was  offered  and  the  shift  away 
from  wheat  and  into  oats,  barley  and 
flaxseed  was  pronounced. 

Most  of  the  increased  production  of 
oats  and  barley  during  the  three  years 
1941-43  was  consumed  in  Canada,  but 
by  reason  of  bumper  crops  in  1942  it 
was  found  possible  to  export  large 
quantities  to  the  United  States  where 
a  feed  deficiency  had  developed.  Sur- 
plus flaxseed  was  also  exported  to  the 
United  States,  and  practically  all  of 
the  rye  surplus  moved  from  Canada 
went  to  her  neighbour  to  the  south. 
Thus  Canada,  mostly  wheat  conscious 
in  pre-war  days,  has  now  become  dis- 
tinctly feed  grain  conscious. 

The  shifts  that  have  taken  place  in 
acreage  seeded  to  oats,  barley  and  flax- 
seed in  the  three  Prairie  Provinces  dur- 
ing the  war  years  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Flax- 


Oats 

Barley  seed 

Thousand  Acres 

1936-40 

(average) 

8,500 

3,645  298 

1940 

7,818 

3,622  364 

1941  , 

8,137 

4,735  982 

1942 

9,666 

6,414  1,466 

1943 

11,790 

7,896  2,918 

1940-43 

(average) 

9,353 

5,667  1,433 

1944. .  , 

10,447 

6,763  1,298 

Oats 

History  does  not  record  whether  or 
not  the  Scots  discovered  oats.  It  does 
reveal  that  the  natives  of  Caledonia 
consume  oatmeal  in  liberal  quantities 
although  man,  whether  Scot  or  other- 
wise, has  long  since  taken  second  place 
to  the  animal  population  in  the  con- 
sumption of  oats.  As  a  standard  feed 
grain  for  horses,  oats  have  been  grown 
in  many  lands;  but  in  Canada  the  use 
of  oats  mixed  with  other  grains  has 
increased  tremendously  as  a  feed  for 
cattle,  hogs  and  poultry. 


EXPORT  VOLUME  AND  TRENDS 

Canadian  records  make  little  men- 
tion of  the  production  of  oats  in  the 
early  days  of  white  settlement,  but  as 
far.  back  as  1868  nearly  2,0{X),000 
bushels  of  oats  were  exported  from 
Canada,  chiefly  to  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States.  About  30  years 
later  the  export  movement  had  in- 
creased fivefold,  the  total  exports  in 
1899  exceeding  10,000,000  bushels. 

It  was  during  the  first  Great  War 
that  exports  of  Canadian  oats  really 
surged  upwards  to  reach  a  total  of 
more  than  62,000,000  bushels  during 
the  crop  year  1915-16  and  more  than 
64,000,000  bushels  in  1916-17.  The 
shipments  slumped  to  28,000,000 
bushels  in  1917-18  and  averaged  ap- 
proximately 28,000,000  bushels  annu- 
ally during  the  succeeding  nine  years. 
Then  followed  a  number  of  lean  years 
in  the  export  field  which  carried  along 
until  World  War  II  provided  an  ex- 
port outlet  to  the  United  States. 

MARKETS  AND  COMPETITORS 

World  competition  in  the  export  of 
oats  is  not  comparable  to  that  in 
wheat,  despite  the  enormous  produc- 
tion of  this  grain  in  European  coun- 
tries and  in  North  America.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  probably  the  larg- 
est single  importer,  while  Switzerland, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Italy 
are  the  next  best  customers  and  Den- 
mark and  France  occasionally  sub- 
stantial importers.  The  principal  ex- 
porting countries  in  pre-war  years  in- 
cluded Germany,  Russia,  Roumania, 
Czechoslovakia,  Argentina,  Chile,  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Their 
combined  exports,  however,  were  only 
a  small  part  of  the  total  production  of 
cats,  emphasizing  that  this  crop  is  pre- 
dominantly grown  as  a  feed  grain  in 
the  country  of  production. 

RATIO  OF  EXPORTS  TO  PRODUCTION 

When  prices  are  relatively  high, 
more  oats  move  from  farms  into  com- 
mercial channels;  but  Canadian 
records  show  that  even  in  years  of 
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relatively  high  export  shipments,  these 
are  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
production  of  oats  in  Canada.  During 
the  six  years  1920-21  to  1925-26,  for 
instance,  when  exports  averaged  more 
than  25,000,000  bushels  annually,  this 
was  less  than  3  per  cent  of  annual  pro- 
duction during  the  same  six  years. 

Barley 

Some  authorities  suggest  that  barley 
is  the  oldest  of  all  cultivated  cereal 
crops.  At  one  time  it  constituted  an 
important  part  of  the  diet  of  people  in 
southern  Europe,  but  like  oats  it  has 
been  largely  a  feed  grain  for  live  stock 
in  Canada  during  the  history  of  grain 
growing  in  the  Dominion.  A  small 
percentage  of  the  Canadian  barley 
crop  goes  into  the  production  of  malt 
products,  and  some  is  consumed  as 
human  food,  chiefly  in  soups,  but  the 
crop  as  a  whole  is  considered  a  feed 
for  live  stock  and  its  use  in  Canada 
has  greatly  expanded  with  the  growing 
hog  population  of  the  present  war 
period. 

SHIPMENTS   AND    MARKETS  ABROAD 

Barley  was  an  important  cereal  crop 
in  Ontario  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  century,  and  at  that  time  fairly 
large  exports  were  made  to  the  United 
States.  The  record  shows  that  in  1889- 
90  the  United  States  imported  about 
10,000,000  bushels  of  Canadian  barley, 
most  of  which  was  produced  in  Ont- 
ario. This  trade  suffered  when  in  1890 
the  tariff  on  Canadian  barley  entering 
the  United  States  was  increased  from 
10  cents  per  bushel  to  30  cents  per 
bushel. 

Since  that  time.  Western  Canada 
has  greatly  expanded  its  production  of 
barley  and  tariffs  on  barley  entering 
the  United  States  from  Canada  have 
been  considerably  modified,*  with  the 
result  that  exports  on  a  fairly  liberal 
scale  have  again  been  made  possible. 
The  movement  of  Canadian  barley  to 
the  United  States  has  been  erratic 

*  The  rate  of  duty  was  reduced  in  1913  to  15 
cents ;  in  1922  it  was  raised  to  20  cents,  at  which 
it  remained  until  reduced  again  to  15  cents  on 
January  1,  1939,  under  the  Canada-United  States 
Trade  Agreement. 
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during  the  past  20  years,  but  in  the 
two  years  1942-43  and  1943-44  the 
United  States  bought  very  heavily 
from  Canada,  and  in  fact  provided  the 
only  important  outlet  for  Canadian 
surplus  supplies. 

The  production  of  suitable  malting 
types  of  Canadian  barley  for  the 
United  Kingdom  market  was  a  subject 
of  intense  study  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  two  wars,  and  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  conflict  Cana- 
dian barley  was  being  purchased  in 
fairly  liberal  quantities  by  Scottish 
distillers. 

There  was  a  very  large  export  trade 
in  Canadian  barley  during  the  five 
crop  years  1924-25"^to  1928-29  as  the 
following  record  of  export  shipments 
shows: 

Crop  Year  Bushels 

1924-  25    27,772,000 

1925-  26    34,182,000 

1926-  27    38,795,000 

1927-  28    26,442,000 

1928-  29    40,148,000 

The  peak  was  reached  during  the 
banner  year  1928-29  when  Canadian 
exports  of  wheat  also  reached  their 
highest  total  on  record,  but  exports 
receded  sharply  during  the  next  ten 
years  and  did  not  again  approach  the 
pre-depression  totals  until  the  United 
States  began  to  buy  heavily  during  th^ 
two  crop  years  1942-43  and  1943-44. 

VOLUME  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

International  trade  in  barley  prior  to 
the  slump  in  1930'  was  running  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  175,000,000  bushels 
annually  and  up  until  1929  Canada 
was  enjoying  a  good  share  of  this 
movement.  Chief  competitors  were 
Roumania,  the  United  States,  Argen- 
tina and  Poland,  while  Russia  occa- 
sionally came  on  the  market  and  was 
a  big  exporter  in  the  calendar  year 
1930. 

Trade  figures  show  that  Germany 
was  the  largest  importer  of  barley  in 
those  years,  although  some  of  the  bar- 
ley shipments  credited  to  Germany 
may  have  been  in  transit  to  other 
countries.  The  Netherlands  also  im- 
ported liberally  and  with  Belgium  and 
Germany  ranked  high  in  the  list  of 
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European  continental  importers.  The 
United  Kingdom  imported  roughly  20 
per  cent  of  the  total  international  trade 
m  barley  in  those  years  of  liberal  ship- 
ments. 

Barley  has  presented  no  surplus 
problem  in  Canada  during  the  war 
years  1930-44  largely  because  of  the 
great  expansion  which  has  taken  place 
m  Canada's  live-stock  population,  and 
the  ready  market  that  existed  in  the 
United  States  for  any  surplus  stocks 
held  in  Canada.  It  was  actually  found 
necessary  in  1944  to  place  a  ban  on 
the  exports  of  Canadian  barley  until 
such  time  as  commercial  supplies  from 
the  1944  harvest  assured  feed  supplies 
for  the  domestic  market. 

Rye 

Like  wheat,  rye  is  in  the  category  of 
a  bread  grain;  but  in  many  countries 
where  it  was  formerly  consumed 
largely  by  the  human  population,  rye 
has  been  displaced  by  wheat.  It  is 
believed  that  at  one  time  rye  was 
eaten  extensively  in  the  British  Isles 
but  it  has  now  given  way  almost  en- 
tirely to  wheat. 

WHEAT  VERSUS  RYE 

The  decline  of  rye  consumption  in 
favour  of  wheat  consumption  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  International  Review  of 
Agriculture  in  1929  and  the  following 
reasons  advanced  for  the  trend  toward 
wheat: 

'^The  habit  of  doing  what  other 
people  do,  especially  those  whom  we 
consider  superior  has,  no  doubt,  been 
one  of  the  strongest  forces  working  in 
favour  of  an  increased  wheat  con- 
sumption. Wheat,  being  too  expensive 
to  be  used  by  all  people,  came  quite 
early  to  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
superior  social  position,  and  conse- 
quently its  use  spread  as  the  result  of 
social  ambition  and  imitation. 

"As  rye  has  been  more  the  bread  of 
the  country  than  of  the  city,  the 
growth  of  the  city  population  has  also 
been  a  strong  contributing  factor  to 
the  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 


rye  bread  and  so  has  too  the  increase 
in  the  real  wages  of  the  masses,  an 
mcrease  which  has  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  realize  to  a  still  greater  ex- 
tent their  social  ambition  in, respect 
of  wheat  eatina;. 

"The  increase  in  the  demand  for 
wheat  has  been  met  by  a  huge  increase 
in  the  supply  owing  to  the  opening  up 
of  new  production  areas  in  non- 
European  countries,  the  improvement 
and  cheapening  of  transport,  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  seed  selection,  which 
has  been  more  generally  directed  to- 
wards wheat  than  rye  cultivation,  and 
not  least,  the  invention  of  methods  for 
producing  nearly  unlimited  quantities 
of  cheap  synthetic  nitrogen,  a  factor  of 
a  much  greater  importance  for  wheat- 
growing  than  for  rye-growing." 

The  historical  background  of  rye 
suggests  that  it  is  of  more  recent  cul- 
tivation than  either  wheat  or  barley. 
It  was  produced  extensively  by  the 
early  central  and  northern  European 
peoples  and  the  ability  of  the  crop  to 
thrive  under  adverse  climatic  condi- 
tions was  probably  responsible  for  the 
extension  of  the  rye-growing  area  in 
the  northern  regions  of  Europe. 

Rye  bread  and  other  human  foods 
produced  from  rye  still  hold  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  diet  of  the  people 
of  Russia,  Poland  and  Germany  where 
the  bulk  of  the  world's  rye  crop  is  pro- 
duced. It  is  also  a  feed  grain  in  some 
of  these  countries,  but  its  chief  use  is 
the  production  of  rye  flour  for  human 
consumption. 

PRODUCTION  IN  CANADA 

In  Canada  the  production  of  rye 
was  relatively  small  during  the  early 
part  of  the  20th  century  but  during  the 
lirst  World  War  there  was  a  notable 
expansion  of  acreage  and  production 
as  the  following  figures  show: 

Crop  Area  Production 


Acres  Bushels 

1914    111.280  2,016.800 

1915   12L677  '  2,486.200 

1916    148.404  2.876.400 

1917    211,880  3.857.200 

1918    555.294  8,504.400 

1919    753,081  10,207,400 
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This  expansion  continued  during  the 
early  post-war  years  and  the  peak  of 
rye  acreage  in  Canada  was  reached  in 
1922  when  more  than  2,000,000  acres 
were  seeded  and  a  crop  of  more  than 
32,000,000  bushels  harvested.  Most  of 
this  crop  was  produced  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  where  the  Province  of  Sas- 
katchewan contributed  heavily.  The 
trend  of  rye  acreage  was  mainly  down- 
ward between  1922  and  1938  but  in  the 
year  that  World  War  II  commenced 
there  was  a  notable  rise  in  rye  acreage 
and  this  was  fairlv  well  sustained  until 
1943. 

EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Canada  has  been  exporting  rye  in 
varying  amounts  since  Confederation. 
As  early  as  1882  more  than  1,000,000 
bushels  of  Canadian  rye  were  exported 
but  the  period  of  greatest  export  was 
between  the  two  wars.  The  following 
is  a  record  of  the  exports  during  the 
ten  years  1922-23  to  1931-32: 

Crop  Year  Bushels 

1922-  23    10.175,442 

1923-  24    7,571,653 

1924-  25    &.336.131 

1925-  26    6,222,961 

1926-  27    8.301.191 

1927-  28    11,265,030 

1928-  29    5,751,232 

1929-  30    347,789 

1930-  31    2,089,847 

1931-  32    9,047,138 

During  the  second  World  War  most 

of  the  rye  exported  from  Canada  has 
found  its  way  to  the  United  States, 
but  in  normal  times  Canadian  rye 
would  be  exported  to  several  European 
countries.  It  is  apparent  from  Cana- 
dian statistics,  however,  that  a  large 
part  of  the  rye  crop  produced  in  Can- 
ada never  leaves  the  farms.  Some  of 
this  is  consumed  as  live-stock  feed  but 
doubtless  a  good  deal  also  disappears 
as  food  in  the  homes  of  farmers  who 
came  to  Canada  from  European  coun- 
tries where  rye  flour  was  heavily  con- 
sumed. 

Flaxseed 

Although  Canada  produces  both 
fibre  flax  and  flax  for  oil,  the  principal 
production  is  flaxseed  for  oil.  This 
crop  was  produced  extensively  in  West- 
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ern  Canada  when  the  prairie  regions 
were  being  opened  up  for  settlement 
prior  to  the  first  Great  War.  It  is  an 
excellent  crop  to  grow  on  new  breaking 
and  the  settlers  who  came  to  the  West 
to  farm  in  the  three  years  1911-13 
went  quite  heavily  into  flaxseed  pro- 
duction. 

VARIATION  IN  PRODUCTION 

More  than  2,000,000  acres  were 
planted  to  flaxseed  for  oil  in  1912  and 
a  crop  of  more  than  26,000,000'  bushels 
was  produced.  This  proved  to  be  the 
peak  for  both  acreage  and  production 
until  wartime  developments  necessi- 
tated the  expansion  of  acreage  in  1943, 
although  production  fell  short  of  the 
1912  crop  despite  greater  seed  acreage. 

In  the  early  years  of  high  produc- 
tion, Canada  was  an  exporter  of  flax- 
seed, largely  to  the  United  States  but 
on  occasion  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  crop  became  less  popular  after  the 
first  Great  War  and  almost  disap- 
peared just  prior  to  World  War  11. 
Canada  was  then  in  the  position  of  a 
net  importer,  being  obliged  to  import 
from  Argentina  in  order  to  keep  her 
crushing  industry  in  operation. 

WARTIME  PROGRAM 

Since  1941  Canada  has  engaged  in 
a  program  aimed  at  greater  produc- 
tion of  flaxseed  for  oil,  not  only  be- 
cause the  oil  was  needed  for  war  in- 
dustry but  because  the  by-product  of 
oilcake  and  meal  was  in  heavy  de- 
mand as  a  high  protein  feed  for  the 
greatly  expanding  live-stock  industry. 
As  a  result  of  these  wartime  develop- 
ments, Canada  has  again  become  an 
exporter ,  of  flaxseed,  most  of  which 
has  gone  to  the  United  States. 

Crushing  facilities  for  flaxseed  and 
ether  oil-bearing  seeds  has  also  been 
greatly  expanded  in  Canada  during 
the  past  two  years  and  it  is  expected 
that  by  the  end  of  1944  this  capacity 
will  reach  8,000,000  bushels  per  year. 
Part  of  the  crushing  facilities  is  being 
devoted  to  the  processing  of  soybean, 
another  oil-seed  crop  which  has  been 
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grown  more  extensively  since  1939,  and 
for  such  wartime  crops  as  sunflower 
seed  and  rape&eed. 

Acreage  seeded  to  flaxseed  in  3944 
was  only  about  half  the  acreage  planted 
in  1943,  despite  an  increase  in  the 
price  to  $2.75  per  bushel  for  No.  1 
C.AV.  basis  in  store  ^ort  William-Port 
Arthur.  It  is  not  a  popular  crop  with 
farmers  except  where  there  is  new 
breaking  and  only  very  attractive 
prices  relative  to  wheat  ,  and  other 
grains  appear  to  influence  acreage  ex- 
pansion. Flax  is  a  poor  weed  fighter 
and  dockage  in  the  crop  is  usually 
quite  high. 

USE  OF  OIL 

Most  of  the  oil  produced  from  flax- 
seed is  used  in  the  paint,  varnish  and 


oilcloth  industry  and  there  would 
appear  to  be  a  large  prospective  post- 
war market  for  this  oil  during  the 
period  of  rebuilding  which  will  follow 
the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Other  Crops 

Other  grain  crops  produced  in  Can- 
ada include  mixed  grains.  These  are 
quite  extensively  grown  in  some  prov- 
inces and  especially  in  Eastern  Can- 
ada. They  are  not  an  export  com- 
modity but  are  grown  exclusively  for 
feed.  The  mixtures  are  wheat  and 
oats  or  wheat  and  barley.  Buckwheat 
is  produced  also  in  moderate  volume. 
Some  of  this  is  made  into  flour  for 
human  consumption  and  a  little  is 
exported  from  time  to  time. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  EV  NEWFOUNDLAND 

By  J.  C.  Britton,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  St.  John's 


The  Newfoundland  Industrial  De- 
velopment Board,  incorporated  in 
1942  with  the  object  of  broadening  the 
country's  economy,  recently  presented 
their  second  annual  report,  for  the 
period  July  1,  1943,  to  June  30,  1944. 
(A  report  on  the  .organization  of  the 
Newfoundland  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Board  was  published  in  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal  No.  2021: 
October  24,  1942,  page  374) . 

The  activities  of  the  Board  have 
increased  since  the  commencement  of 
operations  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
1942,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  Execu- 
tive has  been  enlarged  and  a  subcom- 
mittee appointed  with  headquarters  on 
the  west  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Concrete  results  listed  among  the 
year's  accomplishments  include  the 
establishment  of  a  creosoting  plant  at 
Clarenville,  to  make  available  treated 
timbers  for  construction  purposes,  and 
the  erection  of  a  plant  in  St.  John's  to 
manufacture  marine  engines  up  to 
10  h.p.  The  Newfoundland  Industrial 
Development  Board  was  primarily 
responsible  for  both  of  these  enter- 
prises, which  are  expected  to  come  into 
operation   shortly.     At   present  the 


Board  is  engaged  in  compiling  a  book- 
let containing  information  concerning 
Newfoundland's  natural  resources  and 
data  covering  possible  manufacturing 
sites,  taxation,  transportation  and  gen- 
eral d-etails  of  interest  to  organizations 
and  persons  who  may  have  in  mind  the 
establishment  of  an  industry  in  New- 
foundland. The  booklet  will  be  similar 
in  format  to  brochures  issued  by 
boards  of  trade,  development  boards, 
and  chambers  of  commerce  throughout 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Resources  Survey 

Since  its  inception  the  Board  has 
stressed  the  necessity  for  a  survey  of 
the  Island's  resources  as  a  basis  for 
future  development.  The  Government 
has  undertaken  soil  surveys  in  certain 
areas,  and  in  addition  a  geological  sur- 
vey has  been  under  way  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  President,  in  his  report 
covering  the  past  year's  operations, 
again  emphasizes  the  desirability  of  an 
all-inclusive  survey  to  provide  accur- 
ate information  covering  Newfound- 
land's forest,  fisheries,  mineral,  water 
power,  agricultural,  and  other  re- 
sources.  The  survey  advocated  by  the 
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Newfoundland  Industrial  Development 
Board  would  also  include  data  on  the 
cost  of  developing  and  marketing  these 
resources. 

The  Board  decided  to  secure  the  ser- 
vices of  a  highly  trained  technical  offi- 
cial as  soon  as  possible,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  industrial  surveys  and  busi- 
ness development.  It  was  furthermore 
recommended  that  the  young  men  and 
women  of  Newfoundland  be  trained 
for  the  task  of  carrying  on  research 
work  within  the  country.  To  achieve 
this  object,  a  properly  equipped  New- 
foundland University  to  provide 
trained  personnel  in  engineering  and 
other  professional  fields  was  advocated. 

Projects  Investigated 

In  addition  to  research  carried  on 
with  respect  to  the  creosoting  plant 
and  the  manufacture  of  marine  engines, 
already  referred  to,  the  Board  also  in- 
vestigated the  possibility  of  producing 
alcohol  from  waste  sulphite  liquors  in 
the  country's  pulp  mills.  It  was  estim- 
ated that  the  two  plants  would  pro- 
duce more  than  1,400,000  gallons  of 
alcohol  annually  from  this  source. 

A  large  number  of  the  fresh-fish 
plants  in  Newfoundland  are  now  using 
cardboard  cartons  for  packaging,  and 
the  Board  is  examining  prospects  of 
manufacturing  these  cartons  locally. 

The  question  of  producing  cement 
has  also  been  considered,  and  samples 
of  limestone,  silica  clay  and  pyrophyl- 
lite  were  dispatched  to  the  United 
States  for  testing. 

A  display  of  furniture  manufactured 
in  Newfoundland  was  held  in  St. 
John's,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Board,  and  serious  consideration  is 
being  given  the  question  of  com- 
mercial furniture  manufacturing. 

A  survey  of  handicraft  industries  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  was  also 
undertaken,  following  which  the  devel- 
opment of  handicrafts  in  the  country 
is  being  encouraged.  As  a  result  of 
the  Board's  activities  in  this  direction, 
there  is  a  possibility  that  a  Director 
of  handicrafts  may  be  appointed. 

Study  was  given  the  potential  de- 
velopment of  Newfoundland's  gypsum 


deposits,  and  inquiries  w^ere  received 
concerning  the  export  of  this  mineral. 
The  Board  has  not  encouraged  the  ex- 
port of  gypsum  in  the  raw  state,  being 
more  concerned  with  the  manufacture 
of  gypsum  products  in  Newfoundland. 

A  study  of  the  possibility  of  the 
manufacture  of  laminated  paper  o,n  the 
Island  has  been  carried  out,  and  in 
addition  it  is  hoped  that,  directly 
through  the  Board's  efforts,  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  bags  will  be  com- 
menced shortly.  The  prospects  of 
manufacturing  wallboard  are  also  be- 
ing investigated,  and  attention  has 
been  given  the  production  of  wooden 
handles. 

The  foregoing  are  more  important 
researches  carried  out  by  the  Board 
during  the  year  under  review,  but  sur- 
veys were  also  made  for  numerous 
other  commodities,  including  quartz, 
asbestos,  hydrogenated  oils,  peat  moss, 
soap,  brewers  grains,  wooden  toys, 
bricks,  and  gas-producer  units.  A 
complete  survey  of  production  costs 
and  local  requirements  of  wooden 
boxes  was  also  undertaken.  It  was 
found  that  the  cost  of  producing 
wooden  boxes  in  Newfoundland  was 
considerably  higher  than  in  Canada. 

Basic  Industries 

Newfoundland's  economy  normally 
fluctuates  with  conditions  in  the  coun- 
try's basic  industries,  which  are  fishing, 
mining,  and  the  production  of  pulp  and 
paper  and  other  forest  products.  Agri- 
culture is  not  a  large-scale  industry  in 
Newfoundland,  and  a  major  proportion 
of  the  country's  foodstuffs  are  im- 
ported. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war,  more  than  80,000  persons  were  on 
able-bodied  and  sick  relief  out  of  a 
total  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1935,  of  approximately  300,- 
000.  Conditions  have  improved  con- 
siderably during  the  past  three  years, 
particularly  since  the  commencement 
of  base  construction,  but  this  work  is 
gradually  tapering  off.  However,  there 
is  still  little  if  any  unemployment  in 
the  country,  due  in  part  to  the  recruit- 
ment of  more  than  3,000  men  and 
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women  for  work  in  essential  industries 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In 
addition  highly  satisfactory  returns 
have  been  received  from  the  fisheries 
during  the  past  two  seasons,  and  this 
has  resulted  in  a  greater  number  of 
men  returning  to  this  occupation.  The 
cod  fishery  gave  employment  to  20,000 
men  during  1943  as  compared  with 
17,500  in  1942  and  18,500  in  1941.  The 
total  for  1944  will  probably  exceed  the 
1943  figure.  There  were  35,000  men 
engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  in  1935. 
Pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  and 
related  woods  operations  employed 
more  than  7,000  in  1943,  while  the 
number  engaged  in  mining  exceeded 
3,100.  Retail  stores  in  Newfoundland 
provided  employment  for  approxim- 
ately 18,000  people  in  1940  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1935,  these  and 
the  basic  industries  outlined  are  the 
chief  sources  of  employment  for  the 
country's  80,000  employable  males. 

The  Government  announced  earlier 
this  year  a  program  aimed  at  modern- 


izing the  country's  fisheries.  The  pro- 
posals involved  the  erection  of  fish- 
freezing  and  processing  plants  at 
strategic  points  throughout  Newfound- 
land. It  is  desired  to  establish  markets 
for  Newfoundland's  fresh  fish  in  ad- 
jacent Canadian  and  United  States 
centres  and  to  reduce  the  country's 
dependence  on  the  variable  dried-fish 
markets,  which  have  been  the  sole 
purchasers  of  Newfoundland's  fish  ex- 
ports in  the  past.  It  is  expected  that 
the  fishing  industry  will  eventually 
provide  employment  for  a  larger  num- 
ber of  mien  than  it  does  at  present. 
This  will  be  a  gradual  process,  and 
what  is  required  at  the  moment  is  an 
industry  or  outlet  capable  of  affording 
employment  for  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  country's  population  in 
the  period  immediately  following  the 
war.  Despite  the  prosperous  condi- 
tions which  have  existed  during  the 
past  three  years,  no  new  basic  industry 
has  been  introduced. 
St.  John's,  August  28,  1944- 


NEW  ZEALAND  MEAT  PRODUCERS'  BOARD 

By  C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland 


The  annual  report  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Meat  Producers'  Board,  recently 
published,  provides  interesting  inform- 
ation concerning  its  work  and  the  meat 
industry  of  New  Zealand. 

Throughout  the  year  the  Board  has 
maintained  strict  supervision  of  the 
industry,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  urgent  need  of  increasing  ship- 
ments of  meat  to  Great  Britain.  Other 
important  objectives  are  the  long- 
term  planning  of  production  and  sup- 
port to  the  discussions  between  the 
New  Zealand  and  United  Kingdom 
Governments  for  the  purchase  by  the 
latter  of  New  Zealand's  exportable 
surplus  of  meat  and  dairy  products 
under  a  four-year  contract.  An  early 
announcement  on  the  result  of  these 
discussions  is  expected. 

Meat  Pool 

When  all  the  meat  killings  to  the 
end  of  this  season  are  finally  sold,  the 


Meat  Pool  Account  will  show  a  surplus 
of  not  less  than  £3,500,000,  according 
to  present  estimates.  Referring  to  the 
latest  account  of  the  pool  available 
from  the  Marketing  Department  (Ex- 
port Division),  the  report  states  that 
this  shows  a  surplus  of  £1,883,1547  to 
July  31,  1943.  This,  however,  repre- 
sents killings  sold  up  to  that  date.  It 
is  estimated  that,  when  the  final  pur- 
chase and  sale  accounts  of  the  1942-43 
season's  killings  are  published,  the 
balance  in  the  Pool  Account  to  the  end 
of  the  season  will  be  considerably  over 
£2,000,000. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  position  in 
respect  of  the  current  season,  ending  on 
September  30,  is  difficult  to  estimate  at 
this  stage,  but  that  one  of  the  main 
purposes  for  which  the  account  was 
originally  created  has  now  entirely  dis- 
fippeared.  This  was  to  provide  a  fund 
for  maintaining  the  value  of  ewe  mut- 
ton at  a  reasonable  level.    All  ewe 
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mutton  is  now  being  shipped  in  the 
form  of  frozen  carcases,  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Ministry  of  Food. 

Disposal  of  Price  Increases 

Following  are  the  increases  in  prices 
per  pound  in  sterling  which  have  been 
paid  for  frozen  meat  by  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  to  the  New  Zea- 
land Government  since  the  original 

Beef  (quarters)  

Wether  mutton  (C/es.)  

Ewe  mutton  (C/cs)  

Lamb  (C/cs)  

Pork  (porkers)  (C/cs)  

Pork  (choppers)  (C/cs.)  

Boneless  beef  (Frt.  C/cs.)  

Boneless  bobby  veal  (Frt.  C/cs)  . .  . 
Sundries  (Frt.  C/cs.)  

f.o.b.  sterling  prices  were  fixed  in  1939: 
From  October  1,  1941— beef,  3s.  8d.; 
wether  mutton,  Is.  4d.;  ewe  mutton. 
Is.  4d.;  lamb,  3s.  8d.;  porkers,  Is.  4d.; 
baconers,  3s.  8d.;  beef  and  lamb  offals, 
3s.  8d.;  mutton  and  pork  offals.  Is.  4d. 
From  October  1,  1942 — beef,  veal,  beef 
"and  veal  offal,  3s.  16d.;  porkers,  bac- 
oners, choppers  and  pork  offal,  5  per 
cent  increase.  From  October  1,  1943 — 
wether  and  ewe  mutton,  Is.  2d. 

The  increase  from  October  1,  1941, 
the  Board  states,  goes  into  the  Meat 
Pool  Account.  The  disposition  of  the 
increase  from  October  1,  1942,  is  at 
present  under  discussion  between  the 
Board  and  the  Government.  The  last 
increase,  from  October  1,  1943,  is 
credited  to  the  Meat  Stabilization 
Account,  which  was  provided  for  in  the 


agreement  between  the  Farmers'  Fed- 
eration and  the  Government  relating 
to  farm  products  stabilization  ac- 
counts. 

Killings  for  Export 

The  following  table  shows  killings 
for  export  during  the  1943-44  season 
(beginning  October  1,  1943),  up  to 
May  22,  1944,  with  comparative  figures 
for  the  previous  season  (to  May  29, 
1943): 

1943-44  1942-43 
  258.816  469,698 

  553.451  582,649 

  1.751,721  1.663,007 

  9,601,257  10,534,077 

  158.065  91,733 

  6.116   

  438.074  740.253 

  64.401  77,733 

  301,203  340,817 

The  current  season  began  with  clear 
stores  but,  owing  to  a  temporary  short- 
age of  shipping,  the  storage  position  in 
some  districts  at  the  peak  of  the  kill- 
ing season  necessitated  special  arrange- 
ments being  made  to  avoid  any  serious 
hold-up  of  killings.  It  is  expected  that 
the  present  season  will  finish  with 
stores  again  satisfactorily  cleared  in 
leadiness  for  the  new  season. 

Production  of  dehydrated  meat  for 
the  calendar  year  1944  is  estimated  at 
2,500  tons;  this  is  the  quantity  named 
in  the  contract  between  the  British  and 
New  Zealand  Governments.  The 
classes  of  meat  to  be  used  are  bull  beef 
and  bobby  veal. 

Auckland,  July  28;  1944. 


INDIAN  MARKET  SURVEY 

By  Paul  Sykes^  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Bombay 
III.  Canadian  Trade  With  India 


Despite  the  fact  that  both  India  and 
Canada  rank  among  the  leading  trad- 
ing nations  of  the  world,  the  value  of 
trade  between  them  has  never  been 
large.  For  several  years  prior  tO'  'the 
outbreak  of  war  the  value  of  India's 
exports  to  Canada  averaged  about 
Rs. 18,000,000  per  annum  as  against  an 
import  value  for  Canadian  goods  of 
approximately   Rs.8,000,000.     In  in- 


dividual years  the  ratio  in  India's 
favour  has  been  over  three  to  one, 
while,  in  general,  exports  to  the  Cana- 
dian market  have  been  approximately 
two  and  one-half  times  the  value  of 
imports. 

Factors  in  Trade  Volume 

The  comparatively  small  value  of 
Canadian-Indian     trade     may  be 
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ascribed  to  the  following  principal 
factors:  (1)  restricted  demand  in  In- 
dia, itself  an  agricultural  country,  for 
several  of  Canada's  principal  exports 
such  as  wheat  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts; (2)  inability  of  Canadian  indus- 
try to  supply  such  staple  Indian  re- 
quirements as  textile  manufacturing 
machinery,  dyes,  and  a  number  of 
other  industrial  materials;  (3)  inabil- 
ity of  Canadian  firms  to  compete  in 
price  with  European  suppliers  in  a  wide 
range  of  manufactured  goods;  (4)  ab- 
sence of  preferential  tariff  treatment 
for  Canadian  goods  imported  into 
India;  (5)  weak  Canadian  demand  for 
India's  principal  exports  with,  the  ex- 
ception of  tea  and  jute  products. 

There  have  been  other  contributory 
factors  such  as  the  small  European 
population  in  India  and  the  resultmg 
small  demand  for  such  articles  as  wear- 
ing apparel  and  household  goods  in  the 
western  style,  the  inadequate  facilities 
available  for  the  regular  and  direct 
shipment  of  Canadian  goods  to  local 
ports,  the  general  lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  Canada's  commercial  com- 
munity regarding  local  conditions,  and 
the  natural  tendency  on  the  part  of 
exporters  to  pay  prior  attention  to 
more  familiar,  accessible,  and  pro- 
ductive markets. 

Main  Items  in  Trade 

Canadian  trade  to  the  India,n  mar- 
ket has  for  many  years  past  been  based 
largely  on  local  demand  for  motor  cars, 
commercial  vehicles,  and  parts.  In 
1937-38,  for  example,  the  business  in 
these  goods  made  up  some  65  per  cent 
cf  the  total  value  of  Canadian  imports. 
Next  in  importance,  with  considerable 
variations  in  value  from  year  to  year, 
are  such  items  as  aluminium,  news- 
print paper,  rolled  oats,  calcium  car- 
bide, lumber,  and  canned  fish.  There 
has  at  the  same  time  been  a  regular 
trade  in  evaporated  milk,  pickles  and 
sauces,  ferro-alloys,  tires  and  tubes, 
belting,  zinc,  and  asbestos  fibre. 

India's  exports  to  Canada  have  com- 
prised to  a  large  extent  tea  and  jute 
cloth.   These  two  items  have  custom- 


arily accounted  for  over  70  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  all  shipments  of  local 
produce  to  the  Canadian  market. 
Other  commodities  include  groundnuts, 
carpets  and  rugs,  gunny  bags,  raw  jute, 
cashew  nuts,  castor  oil,  rice,  coir  prod- 
ucts, raw  cotton,  and  shellac. 

Wartime  Changes 

The  war  has  brought  about  note- 
w^orthy  alterations  in  the  extent  and 
composition  of  Canadian-Indian  trade. 
The  small  values  referred  to  above  as 
applying  to  this  business  in  pre-war 
years  have  now  given  w^ay  to  much 
larger  figures.  In  1941-42,  for  example, 
Canadian  exports  to  India  reached  a 
total  value  of  Rs.67,294,252,  over  seven 
times  that  recorded  in  1938-39  and 
higher  also  than  for  India's  exports  to 
Canada  during  the  same  year.  This 
was  the  first  time  for  many  years,  if 
ever,  that  Canada  enjoy€d  a  favour- 
able balance  in  her  trade  w^ith  the 
Indian  market.  In  1942-43  the  value 
of  imports  from  Canada  fell  off  slightly 
to  Rs.55,353,841  but,  with  a  marked 
decline  in  exports  to  Rs.37,799,797,  the 
favourable  balance  expanded  to  a 
figure  far  in  excess  of  the  average  pre- 
war value  of  a  year's  imports. 

The  downward  trend  in  the  value 
of  imports  from  Canada  between  1941- 
42  and  1942-43  has  been  accelerated 
during  the  past  fifteen  months  and, 
for  the  calendar  year  1943  this  figure 
stood  at  no  more  than  Rs. 29, 192,000, 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  1942  total. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  found  (1)  in 
the  incidence  of  trade  controls  in  the 
two  countries  and  (2)  in  the  assump- 
tion by  the  Indian  Government  of  con- 
trol of  the  purchase  of  many  Canadian 
goods  and  their  resulting  clearance  as 
"government  stores,"  in  which  cate- 
gory thsy  are  not  included  in  current 
trade  returns. 

It  has  become  difficult  on  this  ac- 
count to  maintain  a  clear  view  of  the 
position  owing  to  the  different  bases 
adopted  by  the  two  countries  in  com- 
piling trade  statistics.  Indian  Govern- 
ment figures  cover  only  the  quantities 
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and  values  of  "commercial"  imports 
and,  whereas  th^y  show  a  progressive 
decline  in  the  value  of  Canadian  im- 
ports, Canadian  statistics  continue  to 
show  extremely  large  values  for  ship- 
ments to  this  territory.  These  com- 
prise goods  purchased  or  otherwise  pro- 
cured by  the  Indian  Government,  goods 
shipped  for  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ment account,  and  large  quantities  of 
war  materials  and  other  articles  for 
use  by  the  services  but  which  do  not 
enter  into  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

With  no  corresponding  element  in 
India's  trade  to  the  Canadian  market, 
except  for  insignificant  quantities  of  a 
few  materials  supplied  to  Canada 
through  the  United  Kingdom  or  the 
United  States,  the  position  at  present 
is  that,  so  far  as  purely  commercial 
transactions  are  concerned,  India  has 
reduced  her  purchases  of  Canadian 
goods  and  re-established  her  favour- 
able trade  balance,  but  the  actual 
value  of  Canadian  exports  to  this 
country  remains  at  unusually  high 
levels  and  shows  no  signs  of  falling  off 
until  there  has  been  a  complete  change 
in  the  present  war  situation. 

Trade  Statistics 

Official  Indian  Government  statistics 
of  trade  with  Canada  for  the  years 
1938-39  to  1942-43  are  as  follows: 

Indian  Trade  with  Canada 

Imports  Exports 

from  Canada  to  Canada 

1938-  39   Rs.    9,075,586  Rs.  21,386,107 

1939-  40                        13,713,237  41,208,156 

1940-  41                        29,668,455  31,723,736 

1941-  42                        67,294,252  64,714,563 

1942-  43                        55,353,841  37,799,797 

Complete  details  of  wartime  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  trade  are  not 
available,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
record  in  tabular  form  the  principal 
features  of  India's  imports  of  Cana- 
dian goods  in  a  pre-war  year  aijd 
details  of  exports  of  local  products  to 
the  Canadian  market.  The  following 
table  shows  an  abnormally  large  figure 
for  imports  of  wheat  and  a  much  lower 
value  for  those  of  newsprint  paper 


than  in  preceding  or  subsequent  years 
but  is  otherwise  a  reasonably  accurate 
record  of  the  trade: 

Imports  into  India  from  Canada  by 
Principal  Commodities,  1938-39 


Commodities  Value 

Motor  vehicle  chassis  Rs.  2,592.383 

Motor  cars   1,723,432 

Motor  vehicle  parts   906,836 

Miscellaneous  machinery   674,000 

Wheat   595,426 

Aluminium   508,209 

Farinaceous  foods   316,463 

Calcium  carbide   310,151 

Motor  trucks   254,614 

Lumber   140.394 

Canned  fish   124,526 

Tires  and  tubes   106.899 

Ferro  alloys   102.814 

Pickles  and  sauces   58,356 

Evaporated  milk   54,023 

Newsprint  paper   49,074 

INIiscellaneous  foodstuffs   48,154 

Rubber  belting   40,499 

Zinc  and  spelter   37,294 

Raw  asbestos   35,412 

Books  and  printed  matter   22,919 

Drugs  and  medicines   22,549 

Cement   21,547 

Jams  and  jellies   19,113 

Hardware   18,672 

Instruments  and  appliances  . .  . .  18,012 

Writing-paper  and  envelopes. .  ..  16,041 

Miscellaneous  metals   14,.004 

Miscellaneous  chemicals   13,544 

Wire  fencing   12,465 

Pipes  and  tubes   11,627 

Frozen  fish   10,088 


The  following  table  gives  correspond- 
ing details  of  Indian  exports  to  Canada 
during  the  same  year: 

Exports  from  India  to  Canada  by 
Principal  Commodities,  1938-39 


Commodities  Value 

Tea  Rs.  9,791,826 

Jute  yarn,  cloth  and  bags  . .   . .  7,959,232 

Groundnuts   761,207 

Carpets  and  rugs   706.282 

Cashew  and  other  nuts   671,697 

Rice   337,787 

Castor  oil   201,790 

Raw  cotton   133,097 

Coir  yarn  and  matting   114,906 

Shellac   99,397 

Tanned  hides   91.699 

Raw  jute   70,410 

Raw  wool   68,355 

Rubber  and  canvas  shoes   38,720 

Brass  manufactures   38,327 

Sporting  goods   30,995 

Mica   30,166 

Raw  rubber   29,104 

Nux  vomica   23,227 

Pepper   21,160 

Raw  goat  skins   15,000 

Works  of  art   14,130 

Miscellaneous  foodstuffs   12,043 
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Possible  Post-war  Expansion 

It  seems  a  reasonable  expectation 
that  Canadian  trade  to  the  Indian 
market  will  eventually  comprise,  at  a 
minimum,  those  goods  with  which  it 
was  mainly  concerned  before  the  war. 
There  appears  to  be  a  fair  prospect 
also  that  it  may  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude a  number  of  the  commodities 
that  were  successfully  marketed  dur- 
ing the  first  year  or  two  of  hostilities, 
such  as  fresh  apples,  beer,  biscuits,  ply- 
wood, shooks  and  battens,  kraft  and 
other  papers,  rubber  and  linen  hose, 
radio  receiving  sets,  glass  manufac- 
tures, and  a  variety  of  machinery  and 
railway  equipment. 

It  may  even  develop  that  more 
recent  wartime  trade  may  lead  to  simi- 
lar results  in  the  case  of  such  articles 
as  photographic  supplies,  wooden  tele- 
graph poles,  a  number  of  electric  ap- 
pliances, some  items  of  textile-mill 
equipment,  railway  locomotives,  copper 
manufactures,  fertilizers,  various 
chemicals,  and  an  extensive  range  of 
foodstuffs  and  toilet  articles.  The  pro- 
ducers of  many  of  these  goods  have,  of 
wartime  necessity,  had  little  if  any 
contact  with  the  Indian  market,  and 
they  may  in  some  -instances  not  have 
kiiown  that  their  products  were  for 
eventual  consumption  in  this  country. 
Their  opportunity  of  building  up  post- 
war sales  to  India  will  accordingly  be 
less  than  if  the  trade  had  developed 
along  more  conventional  lines. 

It  seems  well  within  the  realm  of 
possibility,  however,  that  the  extensive 
development  in  both  the  volume  and 
variety  of  Canada's  wartime  exports 
to  India  may  be  reflected  in  consid- 
erably increased  sales  to  this  country 
after  the  return  of  peace. 

Notes  on  Important  Commodities 

The  following  brief  notes  refer  in 
general  terms  to  possible  developments 
in  Canadian  exports  of  commodities 
which  have  figured  more  or  less  prom- 
inently in  previous  trade  to  this  mar- 
ket: 


Motor  Vehicles. — It  is  likely  that 
Canadian  shipments  of  motor  vehicles 
to  India  will  continue  to  constitute  the 
backbone  of  total  trade  to  this  market. 

Machinery. — There  should  be  num- 
erous developments  in  this  business, 
based  on  improved  productive  capacity 
in  Canada  and  increased  local  demand. 
These  may  include  increased  sales  of 
machine  tools,  limited  quantities  of 
farm  and  road-building  equipment,  and 
complete  plant  for  various  industrial 
processes.  Second-hand  machinery 
will  be  as  acceptable  as  new  stock  in 
many  instances. 

Paper. — Despite  the  fact  that  Can- 
ada at  present  has  a  virtual  monopoly 
of  India's  newsprint  market,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  Scandinavian  competi- 
tion will  be  experienced  after  the  war 
and  that  the  market  will  in  general 
revert  to  its  traditional  practice  of 
buying  from  the  cheapest  source  of 
supply. 

Wartime  imports  of  kraft  and  other 
papers  from  Canada  point  to  the  de- 
sirability of  expanding  and  consolidat- 
ing exports  of  these  lines  to  India.  In 
this  case  also,  however,  keen  competi- 
tion from  a  variety  of  sources  may  be 
expected. 

Electric  Equipment. — There  is  cer- 
tain to  be  a  substantial  increase  in 
India's  imports  of  a  wide  range  of 
electric  equipment.  This  will  com- 
prise generating,  transmission,  and  dis- 
tributing materials  of  all  types.  Former 
exports  of  such  articles  as  insulators, 
wire  and  cables  may  be  extended  to 
include  turbines,  dynamos,  trans- 
formers, and  various  smaller  items. 

Aluminium. — Recent  progress  in  the 
production  of  aluminium  in  India 
threatens  to  limit  future  imports  of 
this  metal  from  Canada.  It  is  still 
likely  to  be  required  in  reasonable 
amounts  in  special  forms  or  quantities. 

Lumber. — Canada's  share  of  the 
Indian  import  market  has  never  been 
commensurate  with  her  export  capa- 
city. It  is  hoped  that  improved  ship- 
ping facilities  and  closer  cultivation  of 
trade  opportunities  may  lead  to  an  im- 
provement in  the  former  position. 
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Rubber  M anujactures. — Substantial 
advances  in  the  range  and  volume  of 
rubber  manufacturing  in  India  have 
already  led  to  some  reductions  in  pur- 
chases of  such  goods  from  Canada, 
particularly  in  tires  and  tubes.  These 
may  conceivably  lead  to  further  de- 
clines in  the  trade,  but  it  seems  poissible 
that  increased  business  might  be  built 
up  in  a  number  of  mechanical  rubber 
goods  such  as  belting  and  hose,  also 
m  a  variety  of  hospital,  household,  and 
chemists'  supplies.  The  market  is 
already  a  steady  buyer  of  Canadian- 
made  surgeons'  rubber  gloves. 

Asbestos. — India's  principal  require- 
ments in  asbestos  are  for  a  compara- 
tively low-grade  product  for  moulding 
and  other  industrial  purposes.  Im- 
ports from  Canada  have  for  the  most 
part  been  made  up  of  waste  or  other 
minor  qualities.  There  is  a  fair  mar- 
ket for  asbestos  packings,  which  should 
be  o-f  interest  to  Canadian  manufac- 
turers. 

Wood-jnilp. — Canadian  mills  have 
never  had  more  than  a  very  small 
share  of  India's  orders  for  wood-pulp. 
This  trade  seems  capable  of  consider- 
able expansion. 

Canned  Fish. — With  the  possible 
elimination  of  Japan  from  the  trade, 
there  seems  a  reasonable  possibility 
that  imports  from  Canada  of  salmon, 
pilchards,  herring,  sardines,  and  other 
canned  fish  into  the  local  market  may 
develop  considerably. 

Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — This 
trade  is  likely  to  develop  satisfactorily, 
particularly  if  producers  or  exporters 
are  in  a  position  to  offer  a  wider 
variety  than  some  of  these  firms  have 
had  available  to  date. 

Perishable  Foodstuffs. — When  direct 
refrigeration  space  to  main  Indian 
ports  is  available,  there  is  every  pro- 
spect of  developing  regular  sales  of 
frozen  fish,  packing-house  products, 
fresh  apples,  cheese,  butter,  and  quick- 
frozen  specialties. 

Farinaceous  Foods. — The  trade  in 
rolled  oats,  macaroni,  and  allied  prod- 
ucts, already  fairly  substantial,  may 
well  undergo  further  expansion. 


Alcoholic  Beverages — Increased  con- 
sumption of  Canadian  whisky  and  gin 
during  the  early  years  of  the  war  and 
an  increased  degree  of  appreciation  of 
the  quality  of  these  products  appears 
certain  to  lead  to  improved  trade  in 
future.  Canadian  beer,  never  previ- 
ously sold  in  India,  has  also  acquired 
a  high  reputation  and  is  certain  to  be 
included  in  the  general  range  of  Can- 
ada's post-war  exports  to  this  country. 

Iron  and  Steel  Goods. — Increased 
competition  from  local  industry  is 
likely  to  prevent  any  great  improve- 
ment in  post-war  trade  in  these  lines. 

Tinned  Milk. — Former  trade  in  eva- 
porated milk  should  be  capable  of  some 
expansion  after  the  war.  There  is  a 
good  market  at  the  same  time  for  the 
condensed  product,  which  has  never 
been  imported  from  Canada  except  in 
small  amounts. 

Calcium  Carbide. — Canada's  share 
of  the  Indian  market  for  calcium  car- 
bide, already  a  major  one,  may  well 
be  further  extended  as  a  result  of  re- 
duced Japanese  competition. 

Ferro-alloys. — Increased  steel  pro-  • 
duction  in  Indian  mills  offers  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  expanding  the 
supply  of  ferro-alloys  to  these  con- 
sumers. 

Pickles  and  Sauces. — ^This  business 
is  likely  to  continue  successfully. 

Miscellaneous  Foodstuffs. — There  is 
likely  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  new  and  increased  sales  of  a  variety 
of  miscellaneous  foodstuffs  such  as 
jelly  powders,  biscuits,  flavourings, 
bottled  specialties,  etc. 

Drugs  and  Medicines. — Canadian 
firms  have  in  general  shown  little  in- 
terest in  the  Indian  market  for  drugs 
and  medicines.  There  is  a  large  mar- 
ket for  such  lines,  which  is  likely  to 
merit  thorough  investigation. 

Toilet  Articles. — Few  Canadian- 
made  toilet  articles  have  been  sold  in 
India  to  date.  There  is  a  wide  demand 
for  perfumery,  cosmetics,  tooth  paste, 
shaving  preparations,  and  allied  prod- 
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ucts,  and  the  business  is  capable  of 
considerable  development. 

Novelties. — Canadian  manufacturers 
or  exporters  should  be  able  to  secure 
considerably  more  business  than  in  the 
past  in  such  goods  as  imitation  jewel- 
lery, buttons,  handbags,  belts,  and  a 
varied  range  of  novelties  and  incidental 
wearing  or  personal  apparel. 


Wearing  Apparel. — Continued  short 
supply  of  ladies'  silk  hosier>^,  under- 
wear, ready-made  dresses,  hats,  shoes^ 
ties,  collars,  and  shirts  is  certain  to 
lead  to  a  considerably  expanded  de- 
mand for  all  goods  of  this  type.  The 
total  market  for  these  lines  is  com- 
paratively small  but  is  due  for  consid- 
erable expansion. 


PRICE  CEILING  ON  FOODS  IMPORTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  L.  H.  AusMAN,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York 


A  new  method  by  which  United 
States  importers  of  certain  manufac- 
tured foods  will,  on  and  after  Septem- 
ber 11,  determine  their  maximum 
prices  is  provided  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  under  Maximum  Im- 
port Price  Regulation,  Order  38.  The 
term  "manufactured  foods"  comprises 
those  that  are  ready  for  consumption, 
as  distinguished  from  those  requiring 
further  processing. 

Prior  to  the  coming  into  force  of  the 
new  regulation,  importers'  maximum 
prices  were  frozen  as  of  the  levels  of 
•March,  1942,  under  the  General  Maxi- 
mum Price  Regulation  or  subsequent 
orders  which  did  not  set  dollar-and- 
cent  prices.  However,  importing 
wholesalers  or  retailers  who  purchased 
goods  for  their  own  account  could 
price  under  fixed  mark-up  regulations. 
It  was  recognized  that  in  many  cases 
this  imposed  undue  hardship  on  the 
importer  or  broker. 

Importers'  Prices 

While  the  new  order  does  not  apply 
to  foods  already  subject  to  specific 
dollar-and-cent  ceilings,  it  is  intended, 
generally  speaking,  to  roll  forward  the 
importer's  prices  on  other  items,  but 
not  his  mark-up,  from  1942  to  1943. 

The  chief  provisions  of  Order  No.  38 
are: 

1.  Affected  food  importers  are  lim- 
ited to  a  mark-up  no  greater 
than  their  dollar-and-cent  mark- 
up of  March,  1942. 


2.  The  landed  cost  that  will  be 
recognized  for  pricing  purposes 
may  include  a  foreign  supplier's 
price,  in  United  States  dollars, 
no  higher  than  the  supplier 
charged  during  April,  1943. 

It  is  expected  that  United  States  im- 
porters of  certain  Canadian  food  prod- 
ucts will  benefit  by  this  change  in  the 
basis  of  pricing. 

Total  Permitted  Landed  Cost 

The  importer  may  include  the  fol- 
lowing items  in  computing  the  per- 
mitted costs  on  which  his  mark-up  is 
to  apply:  (a)  price  paid  to  foreign 
supplier  as  mentioned  above;  (b) 
transportation  charges  to  port  of  entry; 
(c)  import  duties;  (d)  war  risk  insur- 
ance premiums;  (e)  warehouse  charges 
in  the  United  States,  not  to  exceed 
sixty  days;  (/)  repackaging  costs,  not 
to  exceed  material  and  labour  costs 
during  March,  1942;  {g)  a  reasonable 
commission  to  a  purchasing  agent  out- 
side the  United  States. 

Distributors  Other  Than  Importers 

Distributors  of  imported  foods  that 
they  do  not  themselves  import  will  in 
most  cases  determine  their  prices  under 
either  fixed  mark-up  regulations  or  the 
specific  price  regulations  which  have 
applied  to  them  in  the  past. 

Foods  Imported  for  Processing 

Food  materials  requiring  further 
processing  after  importation  have  been 
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subject  to  the  Maximum  Import  Price 
Regulation*  for  over  a  year.  The  new 
order  applies  to  these  as  well  as  to 
other  foods  but  makes  only  the  fol- 
lowing changes  in  the  importer's  pric- 
ing method: 

1.  April,  1943,  is  substituted  for 
the  3Q  days  prior  to  August  20, 
1943,  as  to  the  cut-off  date  lim- 
iting increases  in  foreign  cost 
which  are  recognized  for  pricing 
purposes. 

2.  The  importer'  is  limited  to  his 
March,  1942,  dollar-and-cent 
mark-up.  Formerly  he  had  the 
alternative  of  taking  75  per  cent 
of  his  March,  1942,  percentage 
mark-up. 

Exception  of  High  Cost  Purchases 

To  avoid  hardship  to  importers,  re- 
sulting from  existing  stocks  or  definite 

*  See  report  "United  States  Maximum 
Import  Price  Regulation  Revised",  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  2097  (April  8,  1944). 


commitments  to  purchase  foods  priced 
at  a  higher  figure  than  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  total  permitted  landed 
cost,  approval  may  be  obtained  to 
deliver  these  items  at  prices  previously 
permitted. 

Pricing  of  New  Items 

If  an  importer  did  not  deliver  the 
same  imported  food  item  to  the  same 
class  of  buyer  during  March,  1942, 
or  if  his  foreign  supplier  did  not  have 
a  price  for  such  an  article  during  April, 
1943,  he  must  apply  to  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  for  approval  of 
a  maximum  price. 

Buying  Agent's  Commission 

Any  commission  paid  to  a  broker  or 
agent  in  the  United  States  by  a  pur- 
chaser buying  from  an  importer  shall 
be  considered  part  of  the  price  and 
when  added  to  the  amount  paid  to  the 
importer  may  not  exceed  the  importer's 
ceiling  price. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CEYLON  IN  1943 

By  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Bombay 

Trade  by  Commodity  Croups 

As  between  the  years  1942  and  1943 


Only  the  most  scanty  data  are  avail- 
able regarding  Ceylon's  foreign  trade 
during  the  calendar  year  1943.  It 
appears,  however,  that  there  was  a 
very  substantial  increase  in  imports  as 
compared  with  previous  years,  while 
exports  reached  a  record  high  level. 
The  favourable  trade  balance  fell  off 
considerably  owing  to  the  marked  ap- 
preciation in  import  values. 

Details  of  imports,  domestic  exports, 
and  the  trade  balance  for  the  years 
1938  to  1943  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: — 


there  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
imports  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco 
from  Rs.157,541,000  to  Rs.205,645,000. 
Imports  of  raw  materials  showed  a 
large  increase,  from  Rs. 39,315,000  to 
Rs.62,568,000,  while  the  largest  actual 
expansion  in  values  was  for  fully  man- 
ufactured goods,  the  respective  values 
for  the  two  years  being  Rs. 72,458,000 
and  Rs.145,905,000. 

The  limited  expansion  in  exports 
lesulted  from  an  improvement  in  the 


Foreign  Trade  of  Ceylon 


Total 

Balance 

Imports 

Exports* 

Trade 

of  Trade 

?ures  in  Thousands  of  Rupees 

1938   

  235,529 

263,535 

499,064 

+  49,294 

1939   

  242,370 

328,106 

570,476 

+  85,736 

1940   

  280,100 

388,495 

668,595 

+  108,395 

1941   

  283,448 

393,841 

677,289 

+  136.604 

1942   

  269,545 

507,230 

776,775 

+  256,852 

1943   

  414,458 

537,640 

952,098 

+  147,000 

Domestic. 
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value  of  shipments  of  food,  drink,  and 
tobacco  from  Rs.271,883,000  to 
Rs. 292,043,000  and  an  increase  for  raw 
materials  from  Rs.234,436,000  to 
Rs.244,861,000. 

Trade  by  Countries 

With  no  statistics  of  Ceylon's  recent 
trade  by  countries  of  origin  and  des- 
tination, it  is  impossible  to  comment 
in  any  detail.  Imports  from  India 
have  probably  declined  to  some  ex- 
tent, while  it  is  likely  that  substantial 
increases  have  been  recorded  for  im- 
ports of  United  Kingdom,  Aus- 
tralian, United  States,  South  African, 
and  Canadian  origin.  Exports  are  not 
likely  to  have  undergone  as  wide  fluc- 
tuations and  have  probably  shown  a 
fairly  close  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  previous  year. 


Canadian  Trade  with  Ceylon 

Canadian  trade  with  Ceylon  during 
1943  was  noteworthy  for  the  abnorm- 
ally high  values  of  the  colony's  im- 
ports of  Canadian  products.  Whereas 
before  the  war  the  value  of  Ceylon's 
imports  from  Canada  averaged  some 
Rs. 750,000  per  year,  recent  monthly 
records  have  been  far  in  excess  of  this 
figure  and  have  on  occasion  exceeded 
Rs.6,000,000.  As  in  the  case  of  Cana- 
dian exports  to  India,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  goods  involved  was  made 
up  of  service  equipment  and  supplies 
for  navy,  army,  and  air  force  per- 
sonnel. 

No  details  are  available  of  Ceylon's 
exports  to  Canada,  but  it  is  assumed 
that,  as  usual,  they  have  comprised 
mainly  tea,  coconut  products,  rubber, 
and  coir  manufactures. 


ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Australia 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SITUATION 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian- 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne, 
has  cabled  regarding  the  wheat  and 
flour  situation  as  follows: 

Australian  wheat  stocks  at  Septem- 
ber 1  totalled  122  million  bushels.  The 
rate  of  export  of  flour  and  wheat  re- 
mains unchanged.  The  Treasury 
estimates  that  32  million  bushels  will 
be  required  for  stock  food  and  the 
recently  announced  Commonwealth 
budget  provides  £800,000  to  meet  the 
difference  between  the  price  of  wheat 
as  stock  food  and  the  average  wheat 
price. 

The  weather  has  been  very  poor  for 
wheat  and  drought  conditions  obtain 
in  Victoria,  southern  New  South  Wales 
and  parts  of  South  Australia.  Crop 
conditions  are  excellent  in  Queensland 
and  northern  New  South  Wales,  fair 
in  Western  Australia,  and  patchy  in 
South  Australia. 

The  Commonwealth  crop  estimate  of 
66  million  bushels  is  the  lowest  for 


twenty-five  years  and  compares  with 
109  million  for  1943-44  and  an  average 
of  178  million  for  the  ten  years  ending 
1940.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  average  pre-war  acreage  was  13 
million  as  compared  with  the  present 
8i  million  acres. 

Crop  forecasts  for  each  state  are: 
Queensland,  6  million  bushels  com- 
pared with  a  pre-war  average  of  4 
million;  New  South  Wales,  25  million 
compared  with  60  million;  South  Aus- 
tralia, 13  million  compared  with  36 
million;  Western  Australia,  15  million 
compared  with  36  million  bushels. 

Wheat  sold  for  flour  for  local  con- 
sumption costs  69  cents  per  bushel 
plus  22  cents  sales  tax;  for  breakfast 
food  manufacture,  69  cents  with  no 
sales  tax;  for  stock  food,  60  cents  plus 
subsidy  of  9  cents  per  bushel;  for  power 
alcohol,  69  cents.  AVheat  for  export 
to  Mexico  sold  for  $1.08  per  bushel 
and  to  Peru  for  $1.22  per  bushel. 

At  the  request  of  growers,  the  Min- 
ister of  Commerce  is  studying  methods 
of  continuing  wheat  stabilization 
plans  into  the  postwar  years. 
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New  Zealand 

TIMBER  PRODUCTION 

From  328  mills  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction of  rough  sawn  timber  during 
1942-43,  the  output  totalled  331,478,- 
346  board  feet,  an  increase  of  2  per 
cent  over  the  figure  for  the  previous 
year  (324,473,600  board  fe^t).  Of  the 
various  species  of  timber  milled,  rimu 
accounted  for  the  largest  production, 
totalling  in  1942-43,  197,165,000  board 
feet,  or  59-5  per  cent  of  the  total  cut. 
Pinus  insignis  was  next  with  59,371,- 
000  board  feet  (17-9  per  cent),  fol- 
lowed by  Kahikatea  with  24,334,210 
board  feet  (7-3  per  cent).  With  the 
exception  of  Kahikatea,  which  de- 
creased by  5,400,000  board  feet,  in- 
creases over  the  1941-42  figures  w^re 
recorded  for  all  the  main  species  of 
timber  produced. 

As  a  basis  for  comparison  the  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  value  of  timber 
produced  during  each  of  the  five  years 
1938-39  to  1942-43,  together  with  the 
average  value  per  100  board  feet: — 

Average 

Total  per  100 

Value  Bd.  Ft. 

£  s.  d. 

1938-  39  ....         2,935,105  18  6 

1939-  40  ....         3,198,552  19  0 

1940-  41  ....         3,289,332  19  3 

1941-  42  ....         3,254,340  20  1 

1942-  43  ....         3,482,133  21  0 

MANUFACTURE  OF  CANVAS  SHOES 

According  to  a  statement  by  the 
managing  director  of  the  Marathon 
Rubber  Footwear  Limited  (the  one 
manufacturer  of  rubber  footw^ear  in 
New  Zealand)  only  sufficient  rubber 
to  produce  150,000  pairs  of  rubber- 
soled  canvas  shoes  has  been  allocated 
to  New  Zealand  for  1944.  This  state- 
ment was  in  explanation  of  the  situa- 
tion to  wholesalers  and  retailers,  who 
are  in  great  need  of  supplies. 

The  Marathon  Rubber  Footw^ear 
Limited  is  at  present  working  at  25 
per  cent  of  normal  capacity.  Of  the 
150,000  pairs  of  shoes  now  in  the  pro- 
cess of  being  turned  out,  requirements 


for  the  armed  forces  total  40,000  pairs. 
Unless,  therefore,  further  allocations 
of  rubber  are  made  to  this  country, 
civilian  population  will  have  to  get 
along  with  60,000  to  80,000  pairs.  Im- 
ports are  not  permitted  on  any  appre- 
ciable scale. 

South  Africa 

PRODUCTION   OF   ARMOURED  CARS 

From  July,  1940,  to  April,  1944, 
South  Africa  produced  5,746  armoured 
cars,  the  Union  press  reports.  Of  this 
number,  1,180  were  ordered  by  the 
United  Kingdom  Government.  Union- 
built  cars  have  also  been  exported  to 
India,  East  and  AVest  Africa,  Iraq, 
Malaya  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

United  Kingdom 

HOUSING  PLANS 

In  Glasgow^  which  has  a  shortage  of 
about  100,000  houses  or  more,  there 
were  put  on  exhibition  in  August  tw^o 
of  the  many  experimental  houses  in- 
tended for  the  immediate  post-war 
push  in  house-building,  writes  G.  B. 
Jolinson,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Glasgow^  One  is  the  Portal 
steel  house,  a  government  proposition; 
the  other  iS'  described  as  a  foam-con- 
crete house,  w^ith  which  Glasgow  Cor- 
poration Housing  Department  have 
been  experimenting.  The  latter  has 
been  built,  in  the  form  of  a  block  of 
four  dw^ellings. 

The  Housing  Committee  of  Glasgow 
Corporation  are  believed  to  favour  the 
concrete  house,  because  it  wall  be  in 
the  nature  of  permanent  construction, 
whereas  the  steel  house  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  other  than  temporary.  It 
will  also  be  more  substantial  looking 
and  have  a  better  appearance.  The 
one  disadvantage  it  wdll  have  in  com- 
petition with  the  Portal  house  is  that 
it  cannot  be  supplied  so  quickly. 
Rapid  mass-production  methods  for 
this  type  are  urged. 
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The  Government  proposes  to  make 
the  sum  of  £150,000,000  available  to 
the  Minister  of  Works  and  Buildings 
for  the  manufacture  and  erection  of 
temporary  houses  to  be  provided  by 
October  1,  1947.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  should  cover  the  cost  of  approx- 
imately 250,000  temporary  houses, 
which  represents  a  cost  of  about  £600 
each.  The  number  of  permanent  new 
houses  needed  is  estimated  at  3,000,- 
000,  including  500,000  for  Scotland 
alone,  to  be  finished  in  ten  years,  or 
earlier  if  possible. 

These  temporary  houses  will  be  sup- 
plied to  local  authorities  to  supplement 
their  provision  of  permanent  houses 
when  the  need  is  greatest  in  the  years 
immediately  following  the  war.  Local 
authorities  will  provide  sites  with  the 
necessary  roads  and  services. 

The  Ministry  of  Works,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  (for 
England  and  Wales) ,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  for  Scotland,  will  ar- 
range for  the  manufacture  of  the  tem- 
porary houses  and  also  for  their  trans- 
port to  and  erection  on  the  sites  pro- 
vided. The  temporary  houses  will 
then  pass  under  the  control  of  the 
local  authorities.  They  will  select  the 
tenants,  fix  and  receive  rents,  and  be 
responsible  for  the  management  and 
repair  of  the  houses. 

Government  financing  of  the  scheme 
is  on  the  basis  that  the  average  life 
of  these  temporary  houses  will  be  ten 
years.  The  money  borrowed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Works  will  be  repaid  by 
annuities  spread  ov6r  ten  years  and 
bearing  interest  of  2^  per  cent.  Local 
authorities  will  make  an  annual  pay- 
ment to  the  two  Health  Departments 
in  respect  of  each  temporary  house 
provided  as  long  as  the  house  remains. 
The  ultimate  cost  of  the  scheme  to  the 
British  Treasury  will  be  the  difference 
between  the  annuities  and  the  sums 
paid  by  the  local  authorities,  the  latter 
to  be  the  subject  of  later  consultation. 

Many  thousands  of  these  temporary 
houses  may  be  of  wood  prefabricated 
in  Canada.  Negotiations  to  this  end 
have  been  in  progress  for  over  two 


years  as  the  result  of  an  inquiry  at 
this  office  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
lor  Scotland,  who  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  Department  of  Health.  Canadian 
interests  will  have  to  ensure,  however, 
that  approved  plans  and  manufactur- 
ing facilities  are  ready  when  orders 
are  about  to  be  placed. 

United  States 

PRODUCTION  OF  PLLP  FROM  SUGAR  CANE 

Sugar  interests  in  the  United  States 
are  making  strong  representations  to 
the  AVar  Production  Board  and  to  Con- 
gress for  the  adoption  of  a  pulp  manu- 
facturing process  utilizing  sugar-cane 
bagasse,  the  residue  of  cane  sugar 
pressed  at  raw  sugar  mills,  writes 
L.  H.  Ausman,  Assistant  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  New  York.  Proponents 
of  the  scheme  point  out  that  this  would 
conserve  and  stretch  rather  than  re- 
place raw  material  supplies  currently 
used  in  paper  production. 

Bagasse  pulp,  according  to  tests,  is 
most  suitable  for  paper  manufacture 
when  blended  with  wood  pulp,  waste 
paper,  straw  or  other  fibrous  materials. 
Once  it  is  blended  the  pulp  is  reported 
to  lend  itself  to  the  production  of  kraft 
wrapping  paper,  bags,  nine-point  card- 
board, corrugated  boxboard  and  other 
forms  of  container  board. 

Yields. — Engineer's  tests  and  pilot 
plant  results  indicate  that  thirty  tons 
of  sugar-cane  bagasse  is  capable  of 
yielding  four  and  one-half  tons  of  pulp 
comparable  in  quality  to  kraft  pulp. 
This  is  based  on  a  representative 
average  conversion  factor  of  100  tons 
of  cane  sugar  providing  300  tons  of 
bagasse,  50  per  cent  w^t,  which  would 
yield  45  tons  of  pulp. 

Costs. — Costs  of  production  are  said 
to  vary,  depending  on  the  process  of 
pulping.  According  to  one  survey 
bagasse  can  be  obtained  at  a  100-ton 
per  day  pulping  mill  for  $4.75  to  $5.67 
per  ton  of  dry  fibre.  This  can  be  made 
into  pulp  ready  for  paper  or  paper- 
board  manufacture  for  from  $16.65  to 
$18.15  per  ton  of  pulp. 
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Available  Supplies. — It  is  estimated 
that  the  1943-44  cane  sugar  crop  of 
5,331,000  tons  for  the  United  States, 
Cuba  and  Rierto  Rico  would  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  bagasse.  For  the 
time  being,  however,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion could  be  used  for  pulp  manu- 
facture because  of  existing  limitations 
on  the  availability  of  equipment  and 
plant. 

Equipment. — It  is  claimed  that  the 
use  of  bagasse  would  make  it  possible 
to  assemble  presently  idle  equipment 
in  sugar-mill  districts  and  to  ship  the 
pulp  from  there  to  paper  mills.  This 
would  have  the  following  advantages: 


(a)  Shipping  space  and  transporta- 
tion costs  would  be  less  as  bagasse  is 
bulky  and  pulp  condensed. 

(t>)  As  bagasse  is  a  mill  waste,  man- 
power used  in  cutting  and  collecting 
pulpwood  or  other  fibrous  material 
would  be  saved.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
raw  sugar  mills  operate  only  three  to 
four  months  in  each  year  and  the  idle 
manpower  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  could  be  employed  at  the  pulp 
mills. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  set- 
ting up  a  mill  to  operate  on  a  100-ton 
daily  basis  would  range  between 
$1,300,000  and  $1,500,000. 


TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


ChUe 

ALL  SHIPMENTS  REQUIRE  CERTIFICATES 
OF  ORIGIN 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  2112 
(July  22,  1944),  page  76,  regarding 
documentation  of  shipments  to  Chile, 
Mr.  Carlos  Errazuriz,  Consul  General 
of  Chile  in  Montreal,  writes  that  all 
products  shipped  from  Canada  to  Chile 


require  certificates  of  origin  legalized 
by  the  Consul  General  of  Chile.  These 
are  necessary  not  only  for  payment  of 
customs  duties  but  also  in  connection 
with  payment  of  other  dues  levied  on 
imports  and  with  the  obtaining  ofi 
foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  the  goods. 
Forms  for  the  certificate  of  origin  may 
be  obtained  at  the  Consulate  General 
of  Chile,  1410  Stanley  St.,  Montreal, 
P.Q. 


CANADA  YEAR 

The  1943-44  edition  of  the  Canada 
Year  Book,  published  by  authorization 
of  the  Honourable  James  A.  Mac- 
Kinnon, M.P.,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  has  been  announced  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.  On 
grounds  of  wartime  economy,  the  Year 
Book  was  not  published  in  1943  and 
the  present  volume  has  therefore  been 
planned  to  cover  developments  over  a 
two-year  period,  perhaps  more  import- 
ant from  the  standpoint  of  the  changes 
in  our  internal  economy  than  any 
other  like  period  in  the  Dominion's 
history. 

The  Canada  Year  Book  is  the  official 
statistical  annual  of  the  country  and 
contains  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  ac- 
count of  the  natural  resources  of  the 


BOOK  1943-44 

Dominion  and  their  development,  its 
Institutions,  its  demography,  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  production,  trade, 
transportation,  finance,  education,  etc. 
■ — in  brief,  a  comprehensive  study 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume 
of  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
of  Canada. 

The  war  has  now  cut  deeply  into  the 
national  economic  structure  and  the 
statistics  of  many  chapters  of  the 
present  edition  reflect  the  extent  to 
which  war  production  and  wartime 
controls  have  served  to  maintain  out- 
put and  support  the  price  structure. 
Among  the  special  war  articles  in- 
cluded are:  The  War  and  Canadian 
Agriculture;  The  Influence  of  the  War 
on  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry;  The 
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Effects  of  the  War  on  the  Canadian 
Fisheries;  The  Influence  of  the  AVar  on 
Manufacturing;  Wartime  Controls 
Affecting  Distribution  and  Trade;  The 
Wartime  Control  of  Transportation; 
and  The  Activities  of  the  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board  in  Control- 
ling Prices,  Rents  and  Supplies. 

Developments  in  the  all-important 
field  of  public  finance  are  also  given 
careful  review  in  this  edition,  the  sub- 
ject of  national  income  receiving  new 


and  extended  treatment  and  outstand- 
ing measures  and  changes  in  taxation 
being  discussed.  Two  new  chapters 
deal  with  welfare  services  and  post- 
war reconstruction  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  ex-service  personnel. 

The  cloth-bound  edition  of  the  Can- 
ada Year  Book  is  held  for  sale  by  the 
King's  Printer,  Ottawa,  at  $2  a  copy. 
Remittance  should  be  made  by  money 
order,  postal  note  or  accepted  cheque 
payable  to  the  Receiver  General  of 
Canada. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  SEPT.  25,  1944 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  September  25,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  September  18,  1944,  with  the  oflScial  rate: — 


Unit 

Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 


India  Rupee 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

4.866 

Buying 
Selling 
1.0000 
Buying 
Selling 
.4985 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
1.0138 
.4245 
Official 
Free 
.1196 
Official 
Free 
1.0138 
.1217 
Official 
Export 
.9733 
.1930 
1.0342 
Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
4.9431 
Bid 
Offer 
.3650 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal 
Week  ending  Week  ending 
Sept.  18         Sept.  25 


$4.4300 
4.4700 

1.1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

4.4200 
4.4800 
.9313 

.3304 
.2756 

.0673 
.0569 
.9313 

.0574 
.0444 
.6358 
.3330 

.7307 
.6016 

4.3862 
4.4590 

4.5380 
4.5906 
.3359 


5300 
5760 

5440 
5940 


$4.4300 
4.4700 

1.1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

4.4200 
4.4800 
.9313 

.3304 
.2759 

.0673 
.0569 
.9313 

.0674 
.0444 
.6358 
.3330 

.7307 
.6022 

4.3862 
4.4590 

4.5380 
4.5906 
.3359 

3.5300 
3.5760 

3.5440 
3.5940 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


3i 


3M 
4 


3 
3 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  OflSce— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territoiy,  New  S9uth  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Eraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  (Dffice — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela, 
Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

French  North  Africa 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Economic  Adviser,  Office  of  the  Representative  of  Canada  to  the 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  48  boul.  Saint-Saens,  Algiers.  French 
North  Africa.  Address  for  letters  (at  domestic  rates) — ^Canadian  Mission,  Algiers, 
c/o  D.P.S.,  Ottawa.    Cable  address,  Stada/^ona. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  (Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 


Mexico 

C.  S.  BisSETT,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower.   Circular  Road,  St.  John's.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom.  (Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office). 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address.  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  ([k>RNALL,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  S<.'otland.)  "  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  B.  C.  Butler,  British  Empire  Building.  Rockefeller  Center.  (Torritor>' 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan 
Avenue.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  Edmond  Cloutikr.  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Mnjosty,  1944. 
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BOOKING  OF  CARGO  TO  SOUTH  AMERICAN  COUNTRIES 


In  Coviviercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  2117  (August  26,  1944),  it  was 
announced  that  no  freight-space  ap- 
plications would  be  required  for  ship- 
ments to  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominican 
Republic,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico  (by  sea) , 
Nicaragua  and  Panama,  except  in  the 
case  of.  newsprint,  and  that  for  ship- 
ments to  all  other  Latin  American 
countries,  excepting  Argentina,  appli- 
cations would  only  be  required  for 
quantities  of  10,000  pounds  or  more, 
except  in  the  case  of  newsprint. 

The  Shipping  Priorities  Committee 
now  announces  that  as  from  October 
15  freight-space  applications  (Form 
E.l)  will  not  be  required  for  ship- 


ments to:  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  Venezuela. 

Effective  November  1,  freight-space 
applications  (Form  E.l)  will  not  be 
required  for  shipments  to:  Brazil, 
Paraguay,  Uruguay. 

On  and  after  the  above  dates  ex- 
porters may  arrange  freight-space 
bookings  directly  with  the  steamship 
companies  for  all  shipments,  except 
newsprint. 

With  regard  to  Argentina,  exporters 
shall  continue  to  submit  freight-space 
applications  (Form  E.l)  for  all  ship- 
ments of  2,240  pounds  or  more. 

Procedure  with  regard  to  O.D.T. 
permits  remains  unchanged.  (See 
Commercial  Intelligence  J  own 
2117:  page  166). 
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CANADIAN  EXPORT  COMMODITIES  AND  INDUSTRIES 

6.  SEEDS 

By  R.  E.  Johnson,  Agricultural  Branch,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


In  order  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
various  seed  crops  exported  from 
Canada,  their  production  is  classified 
under  the  following  headings:  seed 
potatoes;  vegetable  and  field  root  seed; 
and  hay  and  pasture  seed. 

Seed  potatoes  are  not  "seed"  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  are 
included  in  this  article  as  they  repre- 
sent the  common  method  of  reproduc- 
ing potatoes.  They  are,  as  well,,  the 
largest  single  item  classified  under  the 
heading  of  ''Seeds"  in  the  Trade  of 
Canada,  and  therefore  merit  some  dis- 
cussion. Vegetable  and  field  root 
seeds  include  that  wide  range  of  seeds 
that  are  planted  to  produce  food  for 
humans  as  well  as  live  stock.  Cabbage, 
beets,  celery,  lettuce,  etc.  are  all 
examples  of  vegetables,  while  turnips, 
mangels  and  sugar  beets  come  under 
the  general  heading  of  field  roots.  Hay 
and  pasture  crops  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  forage  crops,  and  include 
alfalfa,  the  clovers  and  grasses. 

Seed  Potatoes 

The  history  of  seed-potato  certifica- 
tion is  the  history  of  seed-potato  pro- 
duction in  Canada.  The  growing  of 
potatoes  specially  for  seed  is  a  de- 
velopment of  the  past  thirty  years  and 
is  the  outcome  of  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  Government  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  powdery  scab  to 
that  country. 

UNITED    STATES   EMBARGO   IN  1914 

In  1914  the  United  States,  which 
was  one  of  the  chief  markets  for  our 
potatoes,  placed  an  embargo  on  pota- 
toes from  all  countries  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  this  disease.  This 
meant  that  many  growers  in  the  United 
States  were  cut  off  from  the  Canadian 
supplies  of  their  seed.  At  the  same 
time  the  embargo  caused  considerable 
hardship  for  Canadian  growers  who 


had  organized  their  activities  with  the 
export  market  in  view. 

Under  a  special  arrangement  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  the  United 
States  authorities  agreed  to  allow  ship- 
ments to  enter  from  Canada  as  long 
ftS  no  powdery  scab  was  found.  To 
ensure  that  clean  potatoes  were  sent 
forward,  the  Division  of  Botany  at 
Ottawa  undertook  to  inspect  the  pota- 
toes to  be  shipped  from  the  Maritime 
Provinces. 

EARLY  INSPECTION  OF  MARITIME  CROPS 

Sometime  later  powdery  scab  was 
discovered  in  the  United  States  and 
the  embargo  was  lifted.  In  the  in- 
terval, however,  the  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  seed  brought  about 
by  the  careful  inspection,  necessary  to 
meet  the  United  States  regulations,  had 
increased  the  popularity  of  the  Mari- 
time potatoes.  The  advisability  of  ex- 
panding the  volume  available  for  seed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  yet  main- 
taining or  improving  the  quality  at 
the  same  time  was  recognized  by  the 
Federal  authorities. 

As  a  first  step  in  bringing  this  about, 
field  surveys  were  organized  to  deter- 
mine the  quality  of  the  existing  seed 
stock.  It  was  found  that  almost  all 
fields  visited  in  the  Maritimes  were 
affected  by  disease  in  varying  degrees. 
Leaf  roll,  Mosaic  and  other  virus  dis- 
eases, which  soon  reduced  yields  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  continued  use 
of  affected  potatoes  for  seed  becomes 
unprofitable,  were  very  common.  It 
was  found,  also,  that  few  of  the  exist- 
ing fields  were  of  one  variety. 

IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

The  first  step  in  the  improvement 
program  was  to  select  the  best  fields 
and  these  were  made  the  source  of  the 
foundation  stock  from  which  better 
seed  was  to  be  grown.   Potatoes  grown 
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from  this  seed  and  found  on  inspection 
to  meet  the  requirements  were  certi- 
fied. The  requirements  for  certifica- 
tion were  set  very  low,  judging  by 
present-day  standards.  This  was  done 
to  ensure  that  a  sufficiently  large 
volume  of  seed  would  be  available  for 
increasing  the  acreage  of  this  improved 
seed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  A  toler- 
ance of  12  per  cent  of  virus  diseases 
and  a  5  per  cent  mixture  of  varieties 
was  permitted. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, the  method  used  by  the  inspec- 
tion staff  gradually  improved  the 
quality  of  the  crop  and  the  regulations 
were  stiffened  in  accordance  with  the 
improvement  shown.  At  the  present 
time,  the  standard  permits  a  tolerance 
of  only  3  per  cent  of  all  diseases  com- 
bined and  does  not  allow  any  varietal 
mixture. 

At  the  outset  only  potatoes  grown 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces  were  cov- 
ered by  the  inspection  service.  In 
1919,  however,  Ontario  and  Quebec 
were  included  in  the  inspected  area 
and  in  the  following  year  the  service 
was  extended  to  the  rest  of  Canada. 

GROWTH  OF  EXPORTS 

Until  the  year  1920  the  sale  of  seed 
had  been  confined  to  the  Maritime 
Provinces  where  the  acreage  was 
rapidly  increasing.  In  that  year  a 
large  volume  was  available  for  domes- 
tic trade  and,  in  addition,  approxi- 
mately 56,000  bushels  were  exported. 
The  demand  was  so  great  that  by  1924 
shipments  of  certified  seed  totalled 
334,484  bushels.  Since  then  the  trend 
in  shipments  has  been  generally  up- 
wards, although  there  has  been  wide 
fluctuation  from  year  to  year.  Since 
1937,  with  one  exception,  shipments 
each  year  have  been  in  excess  of  2,000,- 
000  bushels  and  reached  an  all-time 
high  of  2,903,909  bushels  in  1939. 

EXPORT  MARKETS 

As  already  stated,  the  largest  export 
market  is  in  the  United  States  and, 
until    quite   recently,   the  Maritime 
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Provinces  have  been  the  chief  sup- 
pliers. The  greatest  demand  is  for 
Irish  Cobblers  and  Green  Mountains, 
although  Bliss  Triumph  has  also  been 
quite  popular.  Within  the  past  few 
years  a  brisk  trade  has  developed 
along  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States  where  Netted  Gem  and  White 
Rose  from  British  Columbia  are  in 
demand. 

Cuba  has  also  been  a  large  buyer 
of  Canadian  potatoes.  Some  years  ago 
exports  to  that  country  were  inter- 
rupted because  the  Cuban  authorities 
felt  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
raise  their  own  supplies  and  thus  be 
independent  of  foreign  sources.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  Cuban  seed  had 
deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  after 
a  short  time  that  it  was  useless  and 
it  was  necessary  to  again  turn  to  Can- 
ada for  annual  seed  supplies.  The 
variety  most  popular  with  Cuban 
growers  is  Bliss  Triumph. 

An  attempt  to  establish  an  outlet  in 
the  Argentine  was  made  in  the  year 
1928-29,  when  a  large  number  of 
sample  shipments  were  made  by  the 
Dominion  Government.  Little  im- 
mediate success  was  achieved  as  the 
Argentine  was  itself  an  exporter  of 
seed  potatoes.  In  1935-36,  however,  a 
crop  failure  in  the  Argentine  neces- 
sitated the  purchase  of  a  large  volume 
of  both  seed  and  table  stock,  and  in 
that  year  Canada  shipped  sizeable 
quantities.  Exports  to  the  Argentine 
reached  their  peak  in  1937  when  over 
a  million  bushels  were  shipped.  While 
this  trade  was  not  maintained  at  the 
1937  level,  a  considerable  volume 
moved  during  the  next  three  years. 
With  the  outbreak  of  war,  exports 
dwindled  until  in  1942  the  movement 
stopped  altogether. 

Uruguay  has  also  been  a  fairly  large 
importer  of  Canadian  seed.  Buyers 
from  this  country  prefer  a  rather  recent 
introduction  known  as  Katahdin. 
Venezuela,  on  the  other  hand,  prefers 
Bliss  Triumph.  A  fairly  active  trade 
has  now  been  established  with  many 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
but  this  trade  has  been  somewhat 
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interrupted  by  the  shipping  difficulties 
brought  about  by  the  war.  A  trade 
of  moderate  volume  was  established 
with  South  Africa  before  the  war  but 
here  again  lack  of  shipping  space  has 
cut  off  exports  in  recent  years. 

Until  1926  potatoes  were  shipped  in 
some  volume  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  trade  was  stopped,  however,  when 
the  British  authorities  placed  an  em- 
bargo on  the  importation  of  potatoes 
from  certain  countries,  including  Can- 
ada, to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
the  Colorado  potato  beetle  to  that 
country.  The  subject  of  re-establish- 
ing this  trade  was  discussed  at  the 
Imperial  Economic  Conference  at 
Ottawa  in  1932,  but  the  United  King- 
dom officials  refused  to  relax  the  regu- 
lations. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  expand 
exports  further  afield  and  trial  ship- 
ments have  gone  to  Palestine,  China, 
Honolulu,  Java,  and  Egypt.  Up  to  the 
present,  no  permanent  trade  with  these 
countries  has  been  established. 

FACTORS  IN  EXTENSION  OF  MARKETS 

The  limiting  factor  in  the  expansion 
of  the  certified  seed  potato  industry  is 
now  not  one  of  supply  but  of  markets. 
A  study  of  production  statistics  in- 
dicates that  every  year  considerably 
more  potatoes  are  certified  than  are 
sold  for  seed  either  in  Canada  or  on 
the  export  market.  It  would  seem 
likely  that,  with  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities in  Europe,  there  would  be  an 
active  demand  for  a  considerable 
volume  of  good  seed  to  build  up 
European  supplies  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. This  market,  however,  may  be 
of  a  temporary  nature  and  would  exist 
only  as  long  as  the  European  countries 
are  unable  to  supply  their  own  needs. 

Garden  Vegetable  and  Field 
Root  Seeds 

The  garden  vegetable  and  field  root 
seed  industry  has  had  a  phenomenal 
growth  during  the  past  five  years, 
which  is  directly  attributable  to  the 
present  world  conflict.  Prior  to  1939 
a  few  growers,  chiefly  located  in  British 


Columbia,  had  been  struggling  to  de- 
velop an  interest  in  Canadian-grown 
seed,  but  with  indifferent  results. 

PRE-WAR  CONDITIONS 

Going  back  over  the  history  of  the 
industry,  we  find  that  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years  it  had  been  known 
that  soil  and  climatic  conditions  in 
British  Columbia  were  admirably 
suited  to  the  production  of  a  large 
variety  of  vegetable  seeds.  Encourage- 
ment had  been  given  to  a  few  enter- 
prising growers  by  the  Provincial  and 
Federal  authorities,  who  recognized  the 
desirability  of  having  seed  especially 
adapted  to  Canadian  conditions. 

For  quite  a  number  of  years  the  ex- 
perimental farms  and  agricultural 
colleges  throughout  the  Dominion  had 
been  developing  special  strains  of  cer- 
tified vegetable  and  field  root  seeds 
that  were  particularly  suited  to  Can- 
ada. This  "elite"  seed  was  distributed 
to  growers  who  in  turn  produced  ^'cer- 
tified"  and  "registered"  seed  from  it. 
It  was  generally  felt  that  more  pro- 
gress could  be  made  in  a  highly  com- 
petitive business  by  offering  seed  that 
was  certified  pure  as  to  type  and  of 
guaranteed  germination,  than  by  at- 
tempting to  compete  with  the  com- 
mercial grades  of  seed  that  could  be 
grown  more  cheaply  in  other  countries. 

WARTIME    PRODUCTION  PROGRAM 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  Cana- 
dian authorities  agreed  to  supply  the 
United  Kingdom  with  certain  kinds  of 
seed  that  normally  were  purchased  on 
the  European  Continent.  The  Federal 
Government,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Provincial  Governments,  undertook  to 
put  into  operation  a  program  designed 
to  produce  this  seed  as  expeditiously 
as  possible.  Growers  who  signified 
their  desire  to  cooperate  were  provided 
with  "elite"  stock  seed,  from  which 
they  were  to  produce  certified  seed 
with  the  understanding  that  their  out- 
put would  be  made  available  to  the 
Dominion,  which  in  turr  would  deliver 
to  the  United  Kingdorn. 
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There  was  an  immediate  response 
right  across  Canada  and  growers  in 
all  provinces  signified  their  desire  to 
participate.  It  was  natural,  with  the 
advantages  of  soil  and  climate,  that 
British  Columbia  growers  should  be 
in  the  vanguard.  Some  conception  of 
the  rapidit}'  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  growers  during  the  early 
years  of  the  war  will  be  gained  when 
it  is  noted  that  in  1938  there  were  only 
16  growers  in  British  Columbia,  while 
by  1941  the  number  had  risen  to  200. 
This  is  particularly  surprising  when 
the  very  specialized  nature  of  this 
business  is  considered. 

OVERSEAS  SHIPMENTS 

Annual  exports  have  increased  very 
rapidly  since  the  inception  of  this  pro- 
gram. During  the  last  crop  year 
3,000,438  pounds  were  shipped  out  of 
the  country.  The  greatest  volume  of 
seed  naturally  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  sizeable  shipments  were 
also  made  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  smaller 
lots  moved  to  such  widely  separated 
places  as  Guatemala,  Newfoundland, 
Iraq  and  Mexico. 

POST-WAR  POSSIBILITIES 

It  is  difficult  to  foresee  the  future 
of  the  export  trade  once  European 
growers  again  get  into  production.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  that  at  least  some 
part  of  this  trade  will  continue  after 
the  war.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  improved  crops  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  this  seed  might 
produce  a  continued  demand  from  the 
British  growers  at  least.  Price  will 
play  an  important  part  in  determining 
the  source  from  which  the  British  buy 
seed  and  if  Canada  can  sell  at  levels 
comparable  to  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, the  bonus  of  quality  might  divert 
the  trade  in  Canada's  direction. 

Hay  and  Pasture  Seeds 

The  earliest  reference  to  the  quan- 
tity of  clover  and  grass  seed  produced 
in  Canada  is  to  be  found  in  the  Census 
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records  for  the  year  1851.  No  men- 
tion of  kinds  was  made,  but  the  total 
quantity  produced  in  Upper  Canada 
(Ontario)  was  39,029  bushels  and  in 
Lower  Canada  (Quebec),  18,873 
bushels.  In  1861  the  records  were 
more  complete,  and  in  that  year  pro- 
duction was  shown  as  follows:  Upper 
Canada,  61,820  bushels;  Lower  Can- 
ada, 33,954  bushels;  New  Brunswick, 
7,660  bushels;  dnd  Nova  Scotia,  9,882 
bushels. 

SHIFT   IN    PRODUCING  AREA 

Until  the  1930''s  Eastern  Canada 
produced  the  bulk  of  the  seed.  A 
gradual  shift  westward  in  the  produc- 
ing area  began  in  the  1920's  and  since 
1937  the  greatest  quantities  have  been 
harvested  in  the  Western  Provinces. 
The  shift  of  the  sweet  clover  and 
alfalfa  acreage  from  Ontario  to  the 
Prairie  Provinces  was  partly  respons- 
ible, but  the  increasing  popularity  in 
the  West  of  brome  grass  and  crested 
wheat  grass,  which  now  make  up  a 
large  portion  of  the  total  production, 
has  been  a  contributing  factor. 

CLASSIFICATIONS 

Exports  of  hay  and  pasture  seeds 
were  made  as  early  as  1868,  although 
hay  and  pasture  seeds  were  lumped 
together  with  all  other  kinds  of  seed 
in  the  early  records.  It  was  not  until 
]889  that  the  classificationi  "clover 
seed"  was  made  in  the  trade  statistics. 
Grass  seed,  however,  was  thrown  into 
this  classification,  so  that  exports  actu- 
ally were  clover  and  grass  seed  com- 
bined. 

During  the  year  1895  exports  of 
these  seeds  were  shown  separately  in 
the  trade  records.  In  that  year,  141,- 
124  bushels  of  clover  seed  and  23,544 
bushels  of  grass  seed  moved  out  of  the 
country.  Other  classifications  have 
been  added  from  time  to  time  until 
at  the  present  exports  are  shown 
under  the  following  headings:  alfalfa, 
alsike  clover,  red  clover,  sweet  clover, 
brome  grass  and  crested  wheat  grass. 
There  are  two  further  classifications: 
"other  clover"  and  "other  grass  seed". 
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EXPORT  MARKETS 

Our  chief  customers  are  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
although  small  shipments  have  been 
made  as  well  to  several  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
some  markets  will  take  seed  that  do 
not  meet  Canadian  grade  regulations 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  sold  in  Can- 
ada. This  seed  would  mean  a  loss  to 
the  grower  if  an  export  market  could 
not  be  found.  An  example  of  this  is 
the  acceptance  by  the  United  Kingdom 
of  alsike  clover  with  trifoil  in  it. 

VOLUME  AVAILABLE  FOR  EXPORT 

Production  of  a  great  many  of  these 
seeds  is  influenced  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  abundance  of  hay.  In 
years  of  short  hay  crops  the  acreage 
left  for  seed  is  much  smaller  than  in 
years  when  plentiful  supplies  are  avail- 


able. This  means  that  there  are  wide 
fluctuations  in  the  quantities  of  seed 
exported  from  year  to  year,  and  no 
trend  in  this  trade  is  apparent. 

Under  wartime  conditions  a  further 
factor  has  been  the  control  of  exports 
exercised  by  the  Special  Products 
Board.  This  Board  regulates  the  kinds 
and  quantities  of  seed  that  may  be 
exported  so  that  a  sufficient  volume 
will  be  retained  for  Canadian  require- 
ments. At  present  Canadian  alfalfa 
and  clover  seed  supplies  are  -limited 
and  exports  of  these  seeds  are,  there- 
fore, under  close  regulation. 

With  the  freeing  of  Europe  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  there  will  be  a  de- 
mand for  Canadian  seed,  but  with  the 
exception  of  timothy,  brome  grass, 
crested  wheat  grass  and  sweet  clover, 
which  are  normally  produced  in  excess 
of  domestic  requirements,  little  or  none 
will  be  available  for  export  to  Europe. 


NEW  ZEALAND  FINANCES 

By  C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Acting  Trade  Commissiojier  at  Auckland 


Two  announcements  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  the  Honourable 
W.  Nash,  on  August  3,  are  of  interest 
in  respect  of  New  Zealand  finances  for 
the  current  year:  the  budget  for  1944- 
45  and  the  recent  agreement  with 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Budget  for  1944-45 

New  Zealand's  fifth  war  budget,  for 
the  year  1944-45,  is  noteworthy  in  that 
there  is  no  provision  for  an  increase  in 
taxation,  war  expenditure  is  reduced, 
and  family  benefits  are  increased. 

Total  expenditure  under  all  heads 
during  the  current  year  is  estimated 
at  £213,857,000.  The  items  ar^:  war 
expenses  account,  £133,000,000;  con- 
solidated account,  £51,500,000;  social 
security,  £18,857,000;  and  national  de- 
velopment, £10,500,000. 

Income  exceeded  expenditure  during 
the  year  1943-44,  resulting  in  a  net  sur- 
plus of  £1,469,821  for  the  war,  con- 
solidated, and  social  security  accounts 
together.   The  war  and  social  security 


accounts  showed  deficits  of  £621,097 
and  £141,662  respectively,  while  a  sur- 
plus of  £2,232,580  was  recorded  in  the 
consolidated  fund. 

War  Expenses. — As  compared  with 
expenditure  of  £152,900,000  under  the 
war  expenses  account  for  the  last  fiscal 
year,  the  estimate  for  1944-45  is  £133,- 
000,000— some  £20,000,000  less.  This 
compares  with  £148,000,000  budgeted 
for  last  year,  £152,300,000  received  in 
revenue,  and  £152,900,000  expended. 
The  explanation  of  this  year's  reduced 
estimate  lies  largely  in  the  improved 
war  situation  'immediately  affecting 
New  Zealand. 

Expenditure  under  the  account  is  to 
include  £57,000,000  for  the  army,  £35,- 
500,000  for  the  air  force,  £7,500,000  for 
the  navy,  and  £24,000,000  under  re- 
verse lend-lease.  Except  for  an  in- 
crease to  the  air  force,  mainly  for 
equipment  and  stores,  all  these  items 
show  a  decrease  from  actual  expendi- 
ture during  1943-44. 
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Particulars  of  estimated  expenses  for  the  year  1943-44  of  £2,232,580. 
and  revenue  under  the  account,  with  Following  the  precedent  of  the  past 
figures  of  1943-44  expenditures,  are  five  years,  this  surplus  is  to  be  trans- 
given  below: —  f erred  to  the  war  expenses  account.  It 

Estimated  Actual 

Expenditure—  1944-45  1943-44 

Nav}^   £    7.500.000       f  8,200,000 

Army   57.000,000  78,100,000 

Air   35,500,000  38,800,000 

Civil   7,000,000  7,800,000 

Rehabilitation   2,000,000  500,000 

Reverse  lend-kase   24,000,000  24,500,000 

Total   £133,000,000  £152,900,000 

Revenue — - 

War  taxation   f  45,500,000  f  45,400,000 

Consolidated  fund   6,200,000  11,700,000 

Security  agreement   9,300,000  6,700.000 

Lend-lease   25,00,0,000  32,500,000 

Miscellaneous     200,000 

Internal  loans     55,800,000 

Total   £  86,000,000  £152,300,000 

The  estimated  deficit  in  revenue  of  is  the  result  of  reduction  in  expenditure 

£47,000,000  for  the  current  year  is  to  as  well   as  underestimated  revenue, 

be  met  by  a  victory  loan  of  £40,000,000  During  the  year  ended  March  31, 

and  departmental  loans  to  the  sum  of  underestimated  receipts  enabled  trans- 

£7,000,000.  fers  totalling  £11,700,000  to  be  made 

Under  the  heading  of  rehabilitation,  to  tbe  war  account, 

the  estimated  expenditure  of  £2,000,000  ^  For  the  current  year  expenditure  and 

compares  with  £500,000  spent  last  year.  revenue  are  estimated  to  balance  at 

The  increase  is  required  to  meet  the  £51,500,000 — nearly  £10,000,000  more 

needs  of  men  who  are  being  rehabili-  than  was  budgeted  for  in  June,  1943, 

tated  to  civilian  life  on  release  from  and  mainly  the  result  of  more  buoyant 

the  armed  forces.  income  tax  returns. 

Consolidated  Fund. — As  previously  A  summary  of  the  estimated  revenue 

mentioned,  this  fund  showed  a  surplus  under  this  account  follows: — 

Revenue — 

Customs  tax   £  7,600,000 

Boer  duty   2,000,000 

Sales  tax   3,900,000 

Film  hire   130,000 

Highways   1,671,000 

Stamp  dutv   1,750,000 

Land  tax   988,000 

Income  tax   24,000,000 

Miscellaneous   95,000 

Total   £42,134,000 

Interest  recoveries  from  trading  activities,  etc.  5,766,000 

Other  receipts   3,600,000 

 —   9,366,000 

Grand  total   £51,500,000 

Expenditure — 

Permanent  appropriations — 

Debt  services   £21,413,000 

Other   special   Acts,   including   transfer  of 

£4.000,000  to  war  expenses  account  ....  6,120,000 

 £27,533,000 

Annual  appropriations — 

Social  services   £15,815,000 

Other  votes   7,849,000 

  23,664,000 

Total   £51,197,000 

Supplementary  estimates  and  contingencies   303,000 

17323— 2i  Grand  total   £51,500,000 
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The  principal  increases  in  expendi- 
ture are  for  health,  education,  war 
pensions,  and  transfers  to  social  secur- 
ity fund. 

Social  Security. — From  a  cash  bal- 
ance remaining  in  the  fund  on  March 
31,  an  estimated  deficit  of  £1,223,000 
for  1944-45  will  be  met.  Expenditure 
is  expected  to  total  £18,857,000,  and 
revenue  to  reach  £17,875,000.  Ex- 
penditure in  1943-44  was  £17,634,000. 
To  bolster  revenue  in  the  current  year, 
a  transfer  from  the  consolidated  fund 
will  again  be  required  ;  this  will  amount 
to  £4,500,000  as  against  £4,100,000 
last  year.  A  summary  of  the  fund  is 
as  follows: — 


JExpenditure — 

Mionetaiy  benefits   £13,337,000 

Hospital,  etc.,  benefits   4,853,000 

Administraitive  expenses  . .   .  .  543,000 

Emergency  benefits   124,000 


Total   £18,857,000 

Revenue — 

Social  security  charge   £12,800,000 

Registration  fee  and  miscel- 
laneous   575,000 

Transfer     from  consolidated 

fund   4,875,000 


Total   £17,875,000 


By  an  amendment  to  the  social 
security  legislation,  New  Zealanders 
who  served  in  the  South  African  war 
in  units  other  than  with  the  New  Zea- 
land contingent  will  be  able  to  obtain 
the  special  concession  payable  to  age 
beneficiaries  in  terms  of  the  present 
legislation. 

The  increased  family  benefits  refer- 
red to  in  the  opening  paragraph  are 
applicable  under  the  Social  Security 
fund.  As  from  October  1  next,  allow- 
able income  in  relation  to  family  bene- 
fits will  be  increased  from  the  present 
rate  of  £5  5s.  a  week  to  £5  10s.,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  benefit  of  7s.  6d. 
a  week  for  each  child  will  be  raised  to 
10s.  The  Government  proposes  in  due 
course  to  introduce  legislation  with  a 
view  to  providing  a  guaranteed  mini- 
mum family  income. 

National  Development. — The  £10,- 
500,000  to  be  spent  under  the  heading 
o'f  national  development  compares 
with  £6,000,000  spent  o,n  public  works 


during  1943-44.  The  principal  in- 
creases are  in  respect  of  housing,  for 
which  £3,500,000  will  be  required  as 
against  £2,092,000  last  year.  The 
appropriation  for  hydro-electric  power 
development  is  to  be  increased  from 
£1,600,000  to  £3,200,000  to  cover  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  New  Zea- 
land's program  of  increased  electric 
power  development.  The  whole  amount 
is  to  be  raised  by  loan  from  depart- 
mental sources. 

Towards  the  solution  of  the  housing 
problem  during  1943-44  a  total  of 
43,000  sites  for  houses  were  purchased, 
to  bring  the  number  to  40,000  sections 
tO'  date  for  this  purpose. 

War  Loans. — The  Government's  in- 
tention to  finance  all  accounts  for  the 
current  year  without  any  increase  in 
taxation  requires,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, the  floating  of  a  war  loan  of 
£40,000,000.  According  to  the  estim- 
ates laid  down,  total  loan  require- 
ments come  to  £47,000,000,  but  £7,- 
000,000  of  this  amount  is  to  be  drawn 
from  departmental  funds  available  for 
investment.  The  amount  of  £40,000,- 
OOO  represents  a  substantial  reduction 
as  compared  with  last  year's  loans  of 
£55,000,000. 

The  victory  loan  of  £40,000,000  will 
be  open  for  subscription  on  August  28. 
The  returns  from  the  issue  will  be 
similar  to  those  of  previous  loans, 
namely,  2^  per  cent  on  short-term 
stock  maturing  February  15,  1949-50, 
and  3  per  cent  on  longer-dated  stock 
maturing  February  15,  1955-58.  Part 
of  the  loan  will  be  made  up  from  in- 
vestments in  national  savings  bonds, 
which  are  available  in  denominations 
of  £1,  £10,  and  £100,  returning  £1 
2s.  9d.,  £11  7s.  6d.,  and  £113  15s. 
respectively  five  years  from  date  of 
issue. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  during  1943-44 
the  amount  of  £43,900,000  was  raised 
by  public  loan  in  New  Zealand.  This 
sum  included  £10,800,000  from  national 
savings. 

National  Debt. — New  Zealand's 
national  debt  on  March  31,  1944,  stood 
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at  £(N.Z.) 566,494,000.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  £63,100,000  over 
the  figure  as  of  the  same  date  last  year. 
The  total  debt  is  now  shown  in  'New 
Zealand  currency,  which  has  added  a 
substantial  sum  to  cover  exchange. 

According  to  the  Minister  of  Fin- 
ance, the  only  increase  in  the  overseas 
debt  during  the  past  fiscal  year  was  in 
respect  of  aid  received  under  the  Mem- 
orandum of  Security,  whereby  Great 
Britain  agreed  to  finance  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  New  Zealand  division 
in  the  Middle  East.  Under  this  Mem- 
orandum the  gross  amount  borrowed 
was  £11,732,000.  A  substantial  sum, 
howev-er,  has  been  repaid  off  this 
account  and,  together  with  reduction 
of  public  loans  and  repatriated  debt, 
the  net  increase  during  the  past  year 
in  New  Zealand's  overseas  debt  came 
to  just  over  £1,000,000. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  war  expenses 
account  that  the  money  to  be  received 
under  the  Memorandum  of  Security 
during  the  current  financial  year  is 
£9,300,000.  The  balance  owing  by 
New  Zealand  to  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  under  the  agreement  was 
£(N.Z.)  16,732,000  on  March  31  last. 
The  total  borrowings,  including  sums 
for  the  Empire  air  training  scheme  to 
that  date,  were  £48,816,000,  and  repay- 
ments were  £32,084,000,  leaving  the 
balance  as  above. 

Examination  of  the  estimates  reveals 
that  the  victory  loan  does  not  repre- 
sent the  New  Zealand  Government's 
total  borrowings  for  the  current  year. 
Under  war  expenses.  Great  Britain  will 
lend  £9,200,000  as  against  £6,700,000 
under  the  Memorandum  of  Security 
aid,  and  the  State  departments  will 
knd  £7,000,000  as  against  £10,600,000 
last  year.  Receipts  under  lend-lease 
are  estimated  at  £25,000,000  (£32,- 
500,000) .  This  last  item  will  be  almost 
balanced  by  reverse  lend-lease  at 
£24,000,000.  In  addition,  the  civil 
budget  calls  for  a  loan  of  £10,500,000 
for  national  development. 

Of  the  total  expenditure  for  the  cur- 
rent year  of  £213,235,000,  about  47  per 
cent  is  to  be  paid  in  taxes  which  are 


expected  to  produce  £101,000,000.  This 
amount  is  estimated  to  work  out  at 
about  £63  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  New  Zealand.  Thus  the  aver- 
age payment  of  taxes  by  the  head  of 
a  family  of  four  will  be  £252.  At  the 
present  rate  of  exchange  this  is  equal 
to  $907.20  Canadian. 

Total  civil  expenditure  comes  to 
£80.375,000,  including  £18,875,000  for 
social  security.  The  sum  to  be  spent 
on  social  security  is  £1,000,000  over 
the  figure  for  last  year  and  comes  at 
a  time  when  the  whole  country  is  in 
full  employment. 

Lend-Lease. — Receipts  during  1944- 
45  under  lend-lease  are  estimated  at 
£25,000,000,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  is  to  cover  the  supply  of  aero- 
planes and  related  items.  The  balance 
is  to  be  made  up  by  army  supplies  and 
supplies  for  essential  services.  By  this 
arrangement  New  Zealand  received 
last  year  goods  and  services  valued, 
for  accounting  purposes,  at  £32,500,000. 
This  amount  included  £1,700,000  for 
the  navy,  £7,500,000  for  the  army, 
£12,800.000  for  the  air  force,  and 
£10,500,000  for  civilian  purposes 
directly  related  to  the  war.  In  return 
New  Zealand  provided  goods  and  ser- 
vices costing  £24,500,000. 

Reciprocal  aid  to  the  United  States 
this  year  will  be  more  in  the  nature 
of  foodstuffs  and  certain  war  supplies 
in  increasing  quantities,  limited  only 
by  the  Dominion's  productive  capacity. 
Previously  it  covered  such  items  as 
buildings,  camps,  and  ships,  as  well 
as  goods  and  services,  in  addition  to 
foodstuffs,  but  as  the  scene  of  warfare 
has  moved  northward  and  the  neces-. 
sity  for  the  Americans  maintaining 
large  bases  locally  has  been  reduced, 
aid  to  the  United- States  is  now  con- 
fined largely  to  foodstuffs. 

Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  New  Zealand 

In  the  recent  agreement  signed  by 
the  Governments  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  New  Zealand,  the  former 
recognizes  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  primaf^  producers  of  New  Zealand 
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have  had  to  contend  for  some  years  as 
a  result  of  the  abnormal  increase  in 
prices  of  imports  and  the  compara- 
tively steady  level  of  export  prices  as 
of  1939. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
Britain  is  to  pay  a  lump  sum  of  £12,- 
000,000  sterling,  £4,000,000  per  year 
for  a  period  of- four  years  to  cover  the 
disparity  in  prices  that  has  obtained 
since  1939,  £4,500,000  representing  in- 
creases in  prices  for  produce  received 
during  the  twelve  months  to  July  1, 
1944,  and  £6,000,000  to  cover  price 
increases  during  the  next  two  years. 
The  terms  also  provide  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  payments  under  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Security  Agreement  up  to  an 
amount  of  £18,000,000  sterling  until 
after  the  war,  when  the  question  of 
payment  is  to  be  reconsidered. 

Examing  the  agreement  further,  the 
terms  fall  into  two  parts.  One  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  by  the  United 
Kingdom  of  a  total  of  £28,000,000 
sterling  to  compensate,  as  previously 


mentioned,  for  the  abnormal  increase 
in  prices  of  imports  from  Britain  since 
1939.  The  second  part  provides  for 
the  payment  of  an  extra  26s.  2d.  sterl- 
ing per  cwt.  for  butter,  and  12s.  3d. 
for  cheese  in  respect  of  exports  from 
April,  1943,  to  the  end  of  July,  1944, 
'the  compensation  amounting  to  £4,- 
500,000  sterling. 

In  the  new  four-year  contract  the 
agreement  provid'es  that  for  the  first 
two  years  the  return  will  be  based  on 
butter  at  150s.  6d.  per  cwt.  and  cheese 
at  89s.  per  cwt.;  the  compensation  in 
this  case  will  total  £6,000,000.  For  the 
third  and  fourth  years  the  prices  are 
to  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  existing 
cost  factors.  Discussions  regarding 
the  increased  price  for  m'eat  are  still 
going  on  with  the  United  Kingdom 
Government. 

The  disposal  of  the  moneys  that  will 
accrue  as  a  result  of  these  increases  in 
prices  for  exports  is  still  at  issue  be- 
tween the  New  Zealand  Government 
and  the  farming  interests. 


PRODUCTION  OF  FISH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  L.  H.  AusMAN,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York 


The  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  reports  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Domestic  Commerce  that  the  pre-war 
per  capita  consumption  of  fish  in  this 
country  amounted  to  13-3  pounds  as 
compared  with  29  pounds  in  Canada. 
The  areas  surrounding  the  coasts,  how- 
ever, consumed  considerably  larger 
quantities,  and  for  1943  the  per  capita 
figure  in  those  areas  was  about  32 
pounds,  while  the  consumption  for  the 
entire  country  was  only  8-9  pounds. 

Production 

The  reason  for  the  decline  in  con- 
sumption, despite  -  increased  interest 
and  demand,  is  apparent  from  the 
figures  of  production.  According  to 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
catch  fell  from  the  ali-time  high  in 
1941  of  5,142,000,000  pounds  to  3,716,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1942.  The  return  of 
some  of  the  600  vessels  reqifisitioned 
by  the  Government  and  concentration 


on  the  more  productive  fisheries  re- 
sulted last  year  in  an  estimated  catch 
of  4,048,294,000  pounds. 

The  cost  of  fish,  as  well  as  its  pro- 
duction, has  been  affected  by  the  war, 
as  increased  demand  resulted  in  prices 
advancing  to  much  higher  levels.  In 
1943,  when  price  ceilings  were  placed 
on  many  fishery  products,  the  estim- 
ated value  of  the  catch  was  $182,668,- 
000  as  compared  with  $98,957,000  in 
1939. 

Principal  Species 

Commercial  fishermen  take  about  160 
species  of  fish  from  the  lakes,  rivers 
and  off-shore  areas  of  the  United 
States,  but  only  about  25  are  taken  in 
any  great  quantity. 

The  three  principal  species,  in  order 
of  volume  of  production,  are  pilchards, 
menhaden  and  salmon.  The  catches 
of  these  three  account  for  more  than 
half  the  entire  production  of  the  United 
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States  and  Alaska.  In  value,  however, 
salmon  ranks  first  and  is  the  most 
important  food  fish.  Pilchards  are 
canned  as  California  sardines  and  also 
used  for  meal  and  oil,  while  practically 
all  the  menhaden  Becomes  meal  and  oil. 


For  canning  purposes  the  most  im- 
portant fish  are  salmon,  sardines,  tuna, 
and  mackerel.  Chief  among  the  fresh 
fish  and  seafood  supplies  are  haddock, 
salmon,  rosefish,  cod,  flounder,  whiting, 
shrimp,  and  oysters. 


HAY  CROP  AND  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  L.  H.  AusMAN,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York 


The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  reported  on  September  1 
that  the  hay  crop  is  good  and  w^ill  be 
supplemented  by  a  large  crop  of 
sorghum  forage.  However,  in  relation 
to  the  volume  of  live  stock  the  hay. 
supply  will  be  just  about  average. 
There  will  be  some  local  shortages  in 
areas,  principally  in  the  East,  affected 
by  the  drought. 

A  crop  of  nearly  98  million  tons  of 
both  tame  and  wild  hay  is  forecast  for 
the  current  year.  This  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  indicated  production 
on  August  1  but  1-8  million  tons  less 
than  the  final  1943  crop.  Taking  into 
account  the  farm  carryover  from  last 
year,  the  total  supply  is  likely  to 
amount  to  108  million  tons.  This  is 
5  million  tons  less  than  last  year,  but 
12  million  tons  more  than  the  ten-year 
(1933-42)  average  supply. 

The  current  production  estimate  is 
as  follows: 


The  clover  and  timothy  hay  was 
mostly  made  from  first  cuttings.  Dry 
weather  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States 
greatly  reduced  yields  of  second  cut- 
tings. In  dry  areas  some  of  the  alfalfa 
fields  are  being  pastured  and  others 
are  expected  to  yield  light  late  cut- 
tings. 

Acreage 

The  total  area  planted  to  hay  this 
year  was  74,331,000  acres,  slightly  less 


than  in  1943  but  above  the  ten-year 
average  of  68,978,000  acres.  Of  this 
total,  60,427,000  acres  were  in  tame 
hay  and  13,904,000  acres  in  wild  hay. 

Pastures 

Wide  variations  in  the  condition  of 
farm  pastures  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States  were  apparent  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  For  the  country  as  a 'whole 
the  condition  of  pasturage  averaged 
70  per  cent  of  normal  as  compared 
w^ith  73  per  cent  a  year  ago  and  a 
recent  ten-year  average  of  42  per  cent. 
On  September  1  the  areas  of  shortest 
pasture  feed  were  in  and  around  north- 
ern Indiana,  south-central  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  and  southern  New 
England. 

Imports 

There  appears  to  be  a  considerable 
demand  for  Canadian  hay  in  New  Eng- 

Average 
1933-42 
Tons 
75,320,000 
9.788,000 
23,759,000 
27,765,000 


land  and  New  Jersey,  but  supplies  from 
New  York  State  are  expected  to  be 
adequate  when  fall  farm  work  is  at  an 
end.  One  of  the  principal  factors  in 
the  situation  seems  to  be  the  shortage 
of  labour  to  bale  the  hay. 

Average  Farmers'  Prices 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  lists  for  June  15,  1944,  the 


Sept.  1,  1944  Final 

Estimate  1943  Crop 

Tons  Tons 

All  tame  hay                                            83,833,000  87.264,000 

Wild  hay                                               13,876.000  12,279,000 

Clover  and  timothy*                                 28,146,000  29,238,000 

Alfalfaf                                                 31,775,000  32,465,000 

*  Included  in  "All  tame  hay";  excludes  sweet  clover  and  lespedeza. 
t  Included  in  "All  (tame  hay". 
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following  average  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  loose  hay: 


All  Hay 

Alfalfa 

Per  Ton 

Per  Ton 

$15. ,00 

$20.50 

15.40 

20.40 

13.50 

19.00 

Massachusetts  

22 .00 

28.00 

22.50 

27.50 

23.20 

27.50 

New  England  . .  .  . 

$16.80 

$24.30 

13.50 

18.80 

23.60 

26.50 

17.10 

23.3i0 

Middle  Atlantic.  .. 

$15.10 

$20.90 

Market  Prices 

Prices  to  buyers  of  good  dairy  hay  in 
New  England  have  ranged  around  $30 
to  $31  per  ton.  Timothy  and.  light 
clover  mixed  would  be  about  $2  per 
ton  lower.  Current  quotations  in  New 
York  are:  $31  for  No.  1  grade,  $29  to 
$30  for  No.  2,  and  $27  to  $28  for  No.  3. 
Imported  hay  prices  to  be  competitive 
would,  of  course,  include  duty  and 
transportation  costs. 


INDIAN  MARKET  SURVEY 


By  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Bombay 
TV.  Miscellaneous  Market  Information 


Following  is  a  series  of  brief  notes 
on  other  features  of  the  local  market 
that  are  of  particular  interest  to  export 
firms  and  on  various  aspects  of  ex- 
port practice  as  applied  to  local  con- 
(litions. 

Tariffs 

The  Indian  custom.s  tariff  is  de- 
signed for  both  protective  and  revenue 
purposes.  It  provides  for  the  imposi- 
tion of  duties  on  most  articles  imported 
into  the  country.  In  general  the  rates 
are  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  while  in 
some  cases  values  for  assessment  are 
stipulated  and  the  duty  is  calculated 
on  these  bases  rather  than  on  invoice 
figures.  The  tariff  is  of  the  two- 
column  type,  basic  rates  being  termed 
''standard",  while  preferential  rates 
apply  in  a  number  of  instances  (1)  to 
goods  of  United  Kingdom  origin,  (2)  to 
goods  imported  from  British  colonies, 
and  (3)  to  goods  imported  from 
Burma. 

Details  regarding  current  rates  of 
duty  on  specific  commodities  are  ob- 
tainable on  request  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa, 
while  copies  of  the  tariff  schedule  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Manager  of  Pub- 
lications, Delhi,  on  prepayment  of  a 
charge  of  6  annas  (approximately 
12  cents). 


Trade  Agreements 

India's  tariff  policy,  so  far  as  it 
involves  the  exchange  of  preferences 
with  other  countries,  has  limited  the 
conclusion- of  trade  agreements  to  those 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  including 
certain  preferences  for  British  colonies, 
and  Burma. 

The  agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom  was  drastically  revised  in 
1939  and,  whereas  the  former  arrange- 
ment provided  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  substantial  preferences,  both 
the  number  of  instances  and  in  some 
cases  the  extent  of  the  preference  were 
considerably  reduced.  Preferences 
available  to  the  colonies  apply  mainly 
to  fruits  and  other  tropical  products 
imported  from  Ceylon  and  other  adja- 
cent areas.  The  agreement  with 
Burma,  which  came  into  force  follow- 
ing the  political  separation  of  the  two 
countries  in  1937,  affords  many  sub- 
stantial advantages  to  imports  from 
that  country. 

No  trade  agreements  have  been 
made  with  other  countries,  all  of  which 
are  covered  by  the  general  tariff 
schedule. 

Import  and  Exchange  Gontrols 

Exporters  will  be  aware  of  the  gen- 
eral incidence  of  import  and  exchange 
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controls  enforced  by  the  Indian  Gov- 
ernment since  the  early  days  of  the 
war.  Canadian  dollars  can  only  be 
exported  under  special  permit,  as  in 
the  case  of  urgent  personal  require- 
ments or  in  payment  for  authorized 
purchases  of  Canadian  goods.  Import 
control  measures  have  prohibited  the 
purchase  of  a  wide  range  of  Canadian 
'product-s  and  have  limited  imports  of 
essential  articles  to  fixed  quantities  or 
values. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  long 
these  control  measures  will  remain  in 
force.  There  have  been  several  in- 
stances of  relaxation  in  favour  of  local 
industries  requiring  raw  materials  or 
equipment  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  demand  for  some  consumer 
goods  which  are  not  obtainable  from 
other  sources,  but  apparently  these 
measures  are  likely  to  remain  in  force, 
substantially  in  their  present  form,  for 
a  considerable  time. 

Currency  and  Exchange 

The  Indian  rupee  is  at  present  tied 
to  sterling  at  a  fraction  less  than  1  to 
6.  In  normal  times  it  fluctuates  to 
some  extent  in  sympathy  with  silver 
prices,  the  volume  of  sterling  or  other 
resources,  and  the  country's  general 
economic  position. 

The  exchange  problem  involved  in 
trade  between  Canada  and  India  pre- 
sents few  difficulties.  Quotations  to 
local  importers  should  be  in  Canadian 
dollars.  Conversely  Canadian  pur- 
chasers of  Indian  goods  will  pay  for 
their  imports  in  rupees,  which  are 
readily  procurable  from  their  bankers. 
Sales  or  purchases  may  be  settled  in 
sterling  in  London.  Such  transactions 
can  always  be  completed  with  a  mini- 
mum of  difficulty. 

Banking  Facilities 

There  are  several  British  and  a  few 
Indian  banks  in  the  principal  cities  in 
India  which  are  competent  to  deal  in 
foreign  exchange  and  to  finance  im- 
port and  export  trade.  Most  of  these 
banks  have  well  established  connec- 


tions with  banks  in  Canada,  with 
which  they  generally  correspond 
directly.  In  some  instances,  however, 
transactions  are  routed  through  Lon- 
don or 'New  York. 

Canadian  exporters  are  advised, 
when  quoting  prices  and  selling  ternas, 
to  stipulate  that  payment  be  made 
through  a  particular  branch  of  their 
own  bank  in  Canada.  Indication  to 
their  local  buyers  or  agents  of  that 
bank's  Indian  correspondents  will  be 
of  value  in  facilitating  such  procedure. 

Shipping  Services 

The  general  pre-war  situation  with 
regard  to  Canada-India  shipping  ser- 
vices was  that  there  were  several  direct 
lines  operating  from  Canadian  and 
United  States  east  coast  ports,  while 
shipments  from  the  Pacific  coast  were 
routed  via  Hongkong  or  Java  ports  for 
transhipment  to  local  destinations. 

In  some  instances  shipments  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  have  been  made  via 
the  United  Kingdom.  This  route  has 
been  adopted  in  the  case  of  some 
refrigerator  cargoes,  but  it  is  slower 
and  more  expensive  than  direct  sail- 
ings. There  have  been  several  alter- 
native services  available  from  the 
Pacific  coast  also,  but  these  have  been 
used  in  rare  instances  only. 

These  services  carrying  Canadian 
shipments  to  India  have  been  less 
efficient  than  those  available  for  most 
of  Canada's  exports  to  principal  world 
markets,  and  their  irregularity  or  in- 
frequency,  the  necessity  for  tranship- 
ment, the  limitation  of  ports  of  call 
of  the  original  or  on-carrying  service, 
and  freight  charges  (in  comparison 
with  those  for  carrying  similar  goods 
from  other  countries)  have  at  times 
militated  greatly  against  the  mainten- 
ance or  expansion  of  sales  to  this 
market.  It  seems  possible,  however, 
that  in  the  post-war  years  there  may 
be  a  marked  improvement  in  the  posi- 
tion, with  regular  services  available 
from  both  coasts  for  the  direct  ship- 
ment of  Canadian  products  to  all  main 
Indian  ports. 
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Parcel-post  Shipments 

The  parcel-post  service  which  is 
normally  available  between  Canada 
and  India  is  invaluable  for  the  des- 
patch of  samples,  literature,  and  ad- 
vertising material.  It  can  be  con- 
veniently used  as  well  for  the  regular 
shipment  of  goods  of  small  bulk  and 
high  value.  The  cost  of  such  service 
is  reasonable,  and  its  regularity  and 
speed  commend  its  regular  use  to  a 
considerable  number  of  export  firms. 

The  shipment  of  goods  or  samples 
by  air  has  to  date  been  adopted  in 
com.paratively  few  instances.  Rates 
are  sufficiently  high,  so  that  this  rout- 
ing is  used  only  in  rare  cases  of 
unusual  urgency. 

Communication  Services 

Before  the  war  the  principal  means 
of  communication  between  Canada 
and  India  were  the  sea  and  air-mail 
services  via  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Pacific  and  the  cable  and  wireless 
routes.  No  through  telephone  service 
had  been  established.  Sea-mail  ser- 
vices via  the  United  Kingdom  were 
frequent  and  regular,  transit  time,  on 
the  average,  being  some  four  weeks. 
The  Pacific  service  was  considerably 
slower.  Air  mails  reduced  transit  time 
considerably,  and  the  service  was  both 
frequent  and  economical.  Cable  and 
wireless  facilities  were  available  at  all 
times. 

Disruption  of  regular  shipping  ser- 
vices, the  cancellation  of  wireless  ser- 
vices for  comrnercial  use,  and  the 
irregular  operation  of  air-mail  routes 
have  led  to  considerable  depreciation 
of  the  pre-war  situation.  Sea  mails 
are  now  from  two  to  five  months  in 
transit;  air  mails  may  arrive  in  as 
short  a  time  as  two  weeks  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  take  three  times  as 
long;  and  the  cable  system  is  corre- 
spondingly slower  than  under  normal 
circumstances.  The  only  improvement 
in  conditions,  and  a  most  valuable  one, 
has  been  the  development  of  the  air- 
graph system,  which  in  the  case  of 
straightforward     correspondence  is 


economical  and  speedy,  transit  time 
averaging  from  two  to  four  weeks. 

It  is  a  characteristic  failing  of  ex- 
porters that  inadequate  attention  is 
paid  to  the  addressing,  superscription, 
and  affixing  of  adequate  postage  on  mail 
for  India.  Such  inattention  to  a  com- 
paratively small  matter  has  frequently 
led  to  loss  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  local  firms  in  the  ability  or  interest 
of  their  Canadian  connections,  and  all 
individuals  or  companies  who  are  inter- 
ested in  shipping  to  this  territory  are 
urged  to  make  certain  that  any  such 
faults  are  permanently  corrected. 

Representation 

The  question  of  representation  is  one 
which  demands  the  closest  investiga- 
tion and  continual  review  by  all  Cana- 
dian firms  who  are  seriously  interested 
in  the  Indian  market. 

Some  of  the  factors  which  dictate 
this  situation  include  (1)  a  vast  area 
and  a  marked  lack  of  cohesion  be- 
tween the  chief  commercial  communi- 
ties, (2)  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  im- 
porters and  agents  to  concentrate  on 
some  parts  of  the  market  and  to  neglect 
others,  (3)  the  necessity  of  selecting 
and  maintaining  close  contact  with 
active  and  reputable  representatives  in 
preference  to  unreliable  firms,  of  which 
there  is  an  unusual  number  in  India, 
(4)  the  need,  when  dealing  with  a 
number  of  agents  or  buyers  in  different 
parts  of  the  market  (as  is  sometimes 
necessary)  of  ensuring  that  they  do 
not  infringe  on  each  other's  territory. 
These  and  other  circumstances,  com- 
bined with  a  general  lack  of  familiarity 
with  local  conditions,  will  necessitate 
that  all  possible  attention  be  given  the 
question  of  representation  in  India. 

Depending  on  the  particular  com- 
modities involved,  exporters  will  decide 
whether  to  sell  their  goods  outright  to 
importers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  major- 
ity of  raw  materials  and  of  industrial 
equipment;  through  agents  who  will 
indent  on  behalf  of  their  clients  but 
may  also  place  orders  on  their  own 
account;  tlirough  sales  agents  in  Can- 
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ada,  London,  or  New  York  who  main- 
tain their  own  sales  organizations  in 
India;  through  shippers,  confirming 
houses,  or  others  in  Canada,  London, 
or  New  York;  or  through  other 
channels. 

Sales  through  any  of  these  standard 
media  may  be  combined  with  a  regular 
or  occasional  survey  of  market  con- 
ditions by  exporters'  own  representa- 
tives from  factory  or  export  depart- 
ment, a  point  referred  to  elsewhere  in 
this  report  and  to  which,  in  the  case  of 
India,  Canadian  firms  have  in  the 
past  given  little  attention. 

Government   Purchasing  Agencies 

Among  the  largest  purchasing  agen- 
cies in  India  are  the  Indian  Stores 
Department,  the  provincial,  municipal, 
and  state  governments,  and  the  quasi- 
official  Canteen  Contractors  Syndicate. 
Apart  from  local  government  organiza- 
tions, these  are  at  present  completely 
absorbed  into  the  supply  and  other 
Central  Government  departments,  and 
their  purchasing  operations  are  in  the 
hands  of  supply  and  similar  missions. 
In  normal  circumstances,  however,  the 
wide  range  and  large  volume  of  busi- 
ness to  be  secured  from  such  buyers 
should  have  the  closest  attention  of  the 
local  representatives  of  Canadian  man- 
ufacturers. 

In  the  case  of  the  Indian  Stores 
Department,  local  concerns  must  be 
registered  as  approved  suppliers,  and 
the  bona  fides  of  their  principals  ac- 
cepted. All  purchases  are  then  based 
on  tenders  and  not  infrequently  are 
dependent  on  the  ability  of  tenderers 
to  deliver  from  local  stocks.  This 
department  acts  as  purchasing  agent 
for  the  Central  Government,  the  state 
railways  and  other  government  enter- 
prises, and  various  local  governments. 

•The  governments  of  Indian  states 
usually  maintain  their  own  purchasing 
departments  or  agencies,  while  the 
Canteen  Contractors  Syndicate  deals 
with  local  importers  in  some  instances 
but  preferably  direct  with  overseas 
producers  of  its  extensive  requirements 


of  foodstuffs,  toilet  articles,  and  vari- 
ous other  items  for  the  military  forces 
throughout  the  country. 

Personal  Visits  to  the  Market 

India  has  probably  received  less  per- 
sonal attention  from  Canadian  ex- 
porters than  any  other  of  Canada's 
leading  markets.  This  is  no  doubt  due 
to  its  comparative  inaccessibility  and 
the  considerable  time  and  expense  in- 
volved in  a  study  of  local  conditions 
and  business  opportunities.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  greater  personal  atten- 
tion to  local  market  openings  would 
have  led  to  an  appreciable  improve- 
ment in  the  volume  and  variety  of 
India's  purchases  of  Canadian  goods. 

It  would  be  of  advantage  to  visit 
India  during  the  Canadian  winter, 
since  the  climate  is  more  agreeable 
from  November  to  March  than  at  other 
times  of  the  year.  Normally  one  to 
two  months  should  be  sufficient  for  a 
reasonably  close  survey  of  market  con- 
ditions and  the  establishment  of  con- 
tacts with  local  representatives.  Such 
a  trip  might  be  combined  with  visits 
to  the  Far  East,  the  Near  or  Middle 
East,  Malaya,  Australia,  or  New  Zea- 
land. Such  an  itinerary  should  pre- 
ferably be  arranged  to  begin  at  Cal- 
cutta or  Bombay  not  earlier  than 
November  15  and  to  end  by  March  15. 

Visits  of  Buyers  or  Agents 

Comparatively  few  firms  in  this 
country,  whether  of  European  or 
Indian  ownership  or  management,  have 
made  a  regular  or  occasional  practice 
of  sending  representatives  to  Canada 
to  maintain  or  develop  contacts  with 
manufacturers  or  exporters.  There 
seems  every  prospect,  however,  that  in 
the  post-war  period  there  will  be  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  such  visits,  which  will  coincide  to 
some  extent  with  the  arrival  in  Can- 
ada as  permanent  residents  of  many 
individuals  and  families  who  have  re- 
tired from  business  or  professional  life 
in  this  country. 
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The  opportunity  of  establishing  per- 
sonal contact  in  this  way  with  buyers 
or  others  in  this  country  will  be  only 
less  valuable  than  the  experience  of 
seeing  local  conditions  at  first  hand. 
Many  visitors  from  India  will  carry 
introductions  from  this  office  to  the 
Department  of  Trad-e  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association,  or  others.  Manufacturers 
and  others  will,  it  is  hoped,  take  full 
advantage  of  such  opportunities  to 
develop  or  extend  their  sales  to  this 
country. 

Credit  Information 

There,  are  no  credit  agencies  in  India 
from  whom  reliable  information  re- 
garding the  credit  standing  and  opera- 
tion of  local  firms  can  be  obtained. 
The  usual  source  of  such  details  is  a 
bank.  Exporters  who  may  be  negotiat- 
ing with  a  buyer  or  agent  may  obtain 
a  general  statement  on  the  firm's  credit 
standing  through  their  own  Canadian 
bankers,  who  will  be  in  touch  with 
one  or  more  correspondents  in  this 
country.  Similar  information  will  be 
supplied  on  request  by  the  Trade  Com- 
missioner's office. 

Bank  reports  on  local  firms  are 
usually  brief  and  sometimes  sufficiently 
non-commital  as  to  be  of  compara- 
tively little  value.  As  a  general  policy, 
therefore,  the  exporter  should  exercise 
reasonable  caution  in  dealing  with  all 
firms  except  those  who  are  given  a 
clear-cut  report  indicating  adequate 
resources  and  ability  to  handle  the 
business  involved. 

Treatment  of  Inquiries 

Canadian  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters are  asked  to  treat  inquiries 
from  firms  in  India  with  all  possible 
attention  and  with  every  care. 

It  is  fairly  common  for  local  firms 
who  are  interested  in  the  purchase  of 
Canadian  goods  to  refer  to  this  office 
before  writing  directly  to  Canadian 
exporters.  In  such  cases  their  inquiry 
or  order  is  frequently  covered  by  a 
separate  letter  from  the  Trade  Com- 
missioner, with  recommendations  re- 


garding the  firm's  standing  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  policy  to  be  followed 
in  dealings  with  them.  In  other  in- 
stances, of  course,  this  will  be  unneces^ 
sary.. 

In  still  further  cases,  however,  Cana- 
dian firm.s  should  regard  inquiries  or 
orders  with  a  certain  amount  of  cir- 
cumspection and,  before  answering 
them,  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
at  Ottawa,  or  to  the  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  Bombay,  for  information  re- 
garding the  inquiring  firm's  standing, 
experience,  and  desirability  as  a  buy- 
ing or  agency  connection.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  no  reason,  of  course,  why 
such  inquiries  should  not  be  answered 
in  general  terms  and  copies  of  the  cor- 
respondence sent  to  the  Trade  Com- 
missioner, with  a  request  for  a  report 
on  the  inquirer's  standing.  The  former 
alternative  is  nevertheless  recom- 
mended. 

Quotations  and  Terms 

Exporters  will  normally  supply 
quotations  to  Indian  buyers  in  Cana- 
dian dollars  f.u.b.  factory  or  seaboard 
but  preferably  c.i.f.  main  Indian  ports. 
When  it  is  impossible  to  quote  on  a 
c.i.f.  basis,  on  mixed  shipments  for 
example,  all  possible  information 
should  be  provided  to  assist  buyers  in 
determining  their  probable  c.i.f.  costs. 

Decisions  regarding  terms  offered  to 
connections  in  the  Indian  market  must 
depend  largely  on  the  exporter's  knowl- 
edge of  his  buyer's  resources  and  finan- 
cial standing,  established  practice  in 
various  trades,  and  possibly  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  agent  through 
whom  the  business  has  been  offered  or 
secured.  In  "general  the  exporter  is 
advised  to  stipulate  that  payment  be 
made  by  irrevocable  letter  of  credit. 

When  justified  by  circumstances, 
these  terms  may  be  relaxed  to  permit 
payment  against  delivery  of  docu- 
ments or  within  a  specified  time  after 
presentation  of  drafts.  All  requests 
for  credit  or  similar  concessions  should 
be  given  the  most  careful  attention  and 
granted  only  on  the  assurance  that  the 
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buyer  is  justified  in  making  such  a 
request  and  that  he  is  competent  to 
complete  payment  at  due  date. 

Samples 

Canadian  firms  should,  as  a  general 
policy,  decline  to  supply  samples  or 
any  similar  material  in  response  to 
indiscriminate  requests  received  from 
unknown  firms  in  India.  When  nego- 
tiating with  prospective  agents  who  are 
known  to  be  reputable,  however,  it  is 
frequently  necessary  to  supply  repre- 
sentative samples  for  examination, 
testing,  and  submission  to  the  local 
trade.  When  doing  so,  every  care 
should  be  taken  in  selection,  packing, 
and  despatch  by  the  fastest  and  safest 
route  in  order  to  ensure  prompt  de- 
livery in  sound  condition. 

Exporters  should  not  overlook  the 
advantage  of  approaching  local  buyers 
or  agents  through  the  medium  of  a 
trial  shipment.  This  means  of  inter- 
esting a  new  connection  and  of  intro- 
ducing an  unknown  product  to  the 
market  has  much  to  commend  it  and 
should  be  employed  wheneve'r  possible. 


Packing 

The  successful  development  of  sales 
of  many  commodities  to  India  depends 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  packed.  Delivery  to 
local  destinations  involves  such  handi- 
caps as  a  long  sea  journey  and,  as  a 
rule,  unnecessarily  rough  handling  at 
ports  of  transhipment  and  discharge. 
There  are  the  added  risks  of  pilferage 
and,  at  certain  periods  in  the  year,  of 
extreme  temperatures  and  humidity. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  goods 
shipped  to  this  country  be  in  sound 
inner  containers  and  packed  for  export 
in  strong  and  durable  outer  cases  or 
other  covering. 

Many  exporters  will  have  had  suf- 
ficient experience  in  other  markets  to 
enable  them  to  cope  with  the  problem 
of  packing  for  India  without  undue 
concern,  nevertheless,  it  is  one  which 
may  give  considerable  trouble.  Con- 
sultation with  agents  or  buyers  and  a 
readiness'  to  comply  with  their  require- 
ments will  generally  be  the  best  means 
of  finding  a  satisfactory  solution  for  it. 


CANADA'S  EXTERNAL  TRADE  IN  AUGUST 


Canada's  external  trade  in  August, 
excluding  gold,  was  valued  at  $416,- 
510,000  as  compared  with  $430,235,000 
in  the  preceding  month  and  $444,241,- 
OOO  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
1943.  The  aggregate  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  current  year  was  $3,- 
479,990,000  as  against  $3,029,435,000 
in  the  similar  period  of  1943,  an  in- 
crease of  14-9  per  cent. 

Domestic  merchandise  exports  were 
of  the  value  of  $257,021,000  as  .com-, 
pared  with  $278,713,000  in  July  and 
.$292,861, 000-  in  August  of  last  year. 
The  total  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
this  year  advanced  to  $2,282,002,000 
from  last  year's  corresponding  total  of 
$1,874,269,000,  or  by  21-8  per  cent. 

Duties  collected  on  imports  in 
August  amounted  to  $15,954,000  as 
compared  with  $13,278,000  in  July  and 
$16;256,000  in  August,  1943.  Total 


collections  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  this  year  were  $119,890,000'  as 
against  $110,054,000  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year. 

The  value  of  Canada's  merchandise 
imports  in  August  amounted  to  $157,- 
324,000  compared  w^ith  $149,135,000  in 
the  corresponding  month  of  last  year, 
an  advance  of  5-5  per  cent.  The  total 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  cur- 
rent year  was  $1,170,304,000  compared 
with  $1,139,702,000  in  the  similar 
period  of  last  year,  an  increase  of 
2  •  7  per  cent. 

The  United  States'  was  the  leading 
source  of  supply,  August  imports  from 
that  country  amounting  to  $138,252,- 
000  as  compared  with  $124,887,000  in 
August,  1943,  and  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  this  year  the  value  was 
$971,217,000  as  against  $933,287,000  in 
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the  comparable  period  of  last  year. 
Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
were  valued  at  $4,564,000^  compared 
with  $10,893,000  in  August,  1943,  the 
eight-month  figure  standing  at  $64,- 
889,000  as  against  $9O',43O,00O  a  year 
ago. 

August  commodity  imports  from 
other  leading  countri^es  were  as  follows, 
totals  for  August,  1943,  being  shown 
within  parentheses:  British  India,  $1,- 
156,000  ($655,000) ;  British  Guiana, 
$961,0100  ($662,000)  ;  Jamaica,  $1,413,- 
000  ($604,000)  ;  Newfoundland,  $1,- 
298,000  ($829,000) ;  Australia,  $915,000 
($1,409,000)  ;  Argentina,  $842,000  ($1,- 
089,000) ;  Columbia,  $1,631,000  ($139,- 
000);  Venezuela,  $1,349,000  ($3,000)  . 

The  following  were  among  the  prin- 
cipal commodities  imported  in  August, 
totals  for  August,  1943,  being  shown 
within  parentheses:  fruits,  $6,403,000 
($5,109,000) ;  coffee  and  chicory,  $1,- 
101,000  ($866,000)  ;  raw  cotton,  $3,- 
675,000  ($2,101,000)  ;  cotton  fabrics, 
$3,585,000  ($2,643,000) ;  rolling-mill 
products,     $4,943,000     ($6,510,000) ; 


engines  and  boilers,  $13,334,000  ($4,- 
614,000) ;  farm  implements,  $4,685,000 
($2,247,000);  machinery,  other  than 
agricultural,  $6,598,000  ($10,243,000); 
vehicles,  $7,071,000  ($7,502,000);  elec- 
trical apparatus,  $4,377,000  ($4,316,- 
000) ;  coal,  $10,813,000  ($10,629,000) ; 
petroleum  products,  $11,180,000  ($9,- 
583,000)  ;  chemicals,  $6,867,000  ($6,- 
485,000) ;  glass  and  glassware,  $1,042,- 
000  ($920,000). 

Statistical  Summary 

A  tabular  statement  showing  Cana- 
ada's  exports  in  August  by  principal 
countries  and  commodities  was  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence  Jour- 
nal No.  2121  (September  23,  1944), 
page  282.  The  following  tables,  com- 
piled by  the  External  Trade  Branch, 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  show 
Canada's  domestic  imports  ('excluding 
gold)  by  principal  countries  and  com- 
modities for  the  month  of  August  and 
the  eight  months  ended  August,  1944, 
and  1943: 


Imports  by  Principal  Countries 

Eight  Months 
Month  of  August  ended  August 

1944  1943  1944  1943 

Thousands  of  Dollars 


All  countries   

Empire  countries   

British  East  Africa  

British  South  Africa  

Southern  Rhodesia   

British  West  Africa   

Bermuda  

British  India   

Ceylon   

British  Guiana   

Barbados   

Jamaica   

Trinidad  and  Tobago   

Other  British  West  Indies. 

Newfoundland  

Australia   

Fiji   

New  Zealand   

United  Kingdom  

Foreign  countries  

United  States   

Argentina  

Bolivia   

Brazil   

Chile   

China  

Colombia  

Costa  Rica   

Cuba   

Ecuador   ■ 

Egypt   


157, 
11. 


324 
242 
25 
151 
1 
31 
15 
156 
1 

961 
502 
413 
84 
46 
298 
915 


4 

146 
138 


6 

,564 
,082 
,252 
842 


397 
75 


,631 
207 
426 
10 
36 


149,135 
18,596 
93 
288 


655 
10 
662 
698 
604 
8 
58 
829 
1,409 
758 
1,412 
10,893 
130,539 
124,887 
1,089 

'"iis 

17 


139 
229 
350 
9 


1,170,304 
136,298 
685' 
3,163 
168 
2,672 
470 
18.998 
2,874 
5,438 
4,965 
8,839 
493 
823 
6,097 
7,116 
1,686 
5,751 
64,889 
1.034.006 
971.217 
6,836 
9 

5,517 
403 
1 

8,741 
893 

3.313 
274 
139 


1,139,702 
157,014 
963 
1,912 
873 
2,255 
1 

10,029 
5,103 
4,755 
2,775 
6,100 
257 
476 
4,411 
5,159 
2.295 
17,859 
90,430 
982,688 
933.287 
7,896 

'  2,347 
401 
19 
1,145 
1,411 
6,451 
220 
57 
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Imports  by  Principal  Countries — Con. 

Eight  Months 
Month  of  August  ended  August 


1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

Foreign  countries — Con. 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

  64 

21 

2  637 

823 

Haiti   

  265 

06 

450 

  112 

19 

619 

111 

"VIcKi  CO 

937 

8,535 

140 

508 

'964 

r  a  mi  a 

60 

1 

218 

11 

4 

78 

  54 

47 

150 

495 

135 

78 

690 

  159 

90 

919 

284 

  167 

227 

2,230 

1,055 

  8 

51 

3,004 

56 

  242 

91 

1,840 

492 

24 

2 

  400 

602 

3,473 

2,463 

  6 

47 

1 

77 

205 

489 

  1,349 

3 

7,845 

3,985 

Imports  by  Principal  Commodities 

Total  imports    157,324  149,135  1,170,304  1,139,702 

Agricultural  products    14,806  15,084  147,505  116,881 

Fruits      .    6,403  5,109  41,397  29,965 

Nuts    617  392  8,727  1,484 

Vegetables    100  190  12,734  11,979 

Grains  and  products    935  487  8,965  6,161 

Oils,  vegetable    717  1,035  7,402  9,666 

Cocoa  and  chocolate    33  91  3,019  1,945 

Coffee  and  chicory   1,101  866  11,042  5,013 

Spices    19  170  638  817 

Tea    .  •  •  •  492  8,971  8,074 

Alcoholic  beverages    359  317  3,274  2,634 

Gums  and  resins   216  234  2,449  2,035 

Seeds    16  43  1,139  1,404 

Tobacco    97  72  1,023  676 

Animal  products    1,848  3,022  23,108  25,755 

Fishery  products    265  292  2,173  1,684 

Furs  (chiefly  raw)    236  496  6,239  5,340 

Hides,  raw    231  605  3,036  4,984 

Leather,  unmanufactured    127  270  1,834  2,315 

Leather,  manufactured    179  241  -    1,737  2,301 

Meats   258  234  1,292  1,921 

Fibres  and  textiles    13,471  13,680  124,198  130,806 

Cotton   8,268  5,877  61.132  57.960 

Raw,  and  linters    3,675  2,161  26,558  20,757 

Yarn    515  727  4,867  6,867 

Fabrics    3,585  2,643  25,960  27,070 

Flax,  hemp  and  jute    1,536  803  12,668  9,878 

P'abrics,  flax  and  hemp    68  261  88i0  1,572 

Fabrics,  of  jute   1.071  85  8,381  4,968 

Silk    137  93  1,039  953 

Fabrics    133  89  1,004  911 

Wool    1.005  4,094  23,235  38,747 

Raw  wool    222  1,529  7,719  18,672 

Noils  and  tops    83  367  3,749  5,525 

Yarn    352  410  2,278  2,638 

Worsteds  and  serges    138  847  4,411  6,181 

Wood  and  paper   3.626  3,347  27,914  26,836 

Wood,  unmanufactured   526  473  4,108  3,908 

Planks  and  boards   301  288  1,922  2,016 

Wood,  manufactured   559  522  4,436  4,043 

Paper    1,020  877  7,777  7,048 

Books  and  printed  matter    1,521  1,475  11,593  11,837 

Iron  and  products    43,259  40,916  294,789  273,755 

Pigs,  ingots,  blooms  and  billets   313  441  1,366  9,993 

Castings  and  forgings   414  773  4,596  5,835 

Rolling-mill  products    4,943     .      6,510  32.407  46,072 

Pipee  and  tubes    555  812  3,659  5,339 

Engines  and  boilers   13,334  4,614  45,430  25,892 
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Imports  by  Principal 


Iron  and  products — Con. 

Farm  implements  

Hardware  and  cutlery  

Machinery  (except  agricultural)    . . 

Stamped  and  coated  products  

Tools   

Vehicles   

Non-ferrous  metals   

Precious  metals   

Clocks  and  watches   

Electrical  apparatus   

Non-metallic  minerals  

Clay  products   

Coal   

Coke   

Glass  and  glassware  

Petroleum  products   

Stone  and  pi'oduicts   

Chemicals   

Acids   

Cellulose  products   

Drugs  and  medicines   

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials  

Fertilizers   

Paints  and  varnishes   

Inorganic  chemicals  

Soda  and  compounds   

*Miscellaneous  commodities   

Amusement  and  sporting  goods  

Personal  and  household  equipment.. 
Refrigerators  and  parts  

Musical  instruments   

Scientific  equipment   , 

Vehicles,  n.o.p.  (except  iron)  

*  Includes  certain  military  stores. 


C  ommodities — Con . 


Eight  Moniths 
Month  of  August  ended  August 


1944 

1943 

1944 

ion 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

4,685 

oo  nor: 
Zo,v60 

19  'XKA 

332 

9  7QA 

Z,/oD 

9  fi8Q 

6,598 

OD,oUi 

7fi  QQQ 

130 

1  OQS 

602 

1  HQ*? 
X,Uoo 

1  1  9 

0,1  IZ 

7  409 

7,071 

7 

1  ,OvZ 

00,ooO 

49  ^94 

8,358 

1  A  70S 

7Q  AKQ 

71  ^^7 
/  i,<5o  / 

78 

ZOO 

c5U0 

1  094 

4,09 

t>,O04 

4,377 

r± ,  •  J 1 D 

4.0  918 

97  QQO 

26,638 

9*^  fi^R 

1  74  '\99 

1  '^S  Sfi^ 

l«JO,ODiJ 

676 

1917 

7  71  R 
/,/  10 

9  181 

10,813 

1  0  f59Q 

7Q  1  fiO 

fil  1  1  9 

919 

078 

R  KAQ 

7  146 

1,042 

090 

yzu 

O,0iU 

7  909 

j  1,180 

y,0oo 

CO  7QQ 

58  651 

l'055 

ft  Q4.0 

6  955 

6,867 

A  AUK 
0,400 

KK  0A1 
00, Z4o 

46  954 

291 

0'±D 

9  1  09 
Z.IUZ 

3014 

368 

Al  a 

Q  999 

3^186 

656 

781 

A  CkKA 

4  940 

705 

859 

4,724 

5!l62 

399 

319 

2,982 

2  278 

576 

503 

4,957 

4417 

1,109 

1.239 

8,315 

8,409 

252 

315 

3,166 

3,055 

38,451 

3:0,146 

249,566 

288,513 

193 

125 

1,237 

668 

463 

322 

3,201 

2,700 
98 

7 

16 

77 

45 

32 

317 

342 

583 

834 

5,684 

6,168 

6,895 

5,695 

44,914 

34,345 

TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


Canada 

EXPORT  PERMIT  REGULATIONS  AMENDED 

By  Export  Permit  Brainch  Order 
No.  100,  effective  September  29,  1944, 
Group  2  of  the  Schedule  of  Commodi- 
ties is  amended  with  respect  to  live 
sheep  and  lambs,  which  are  exempted 
from  export  permit  requirements  when 
shipped  to  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
or  to  the  United  States. 

Australia 

IMPORT  LICENSING  REGULATIONS 
RELAXED 

Mr.  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Sydney,  writes  under  date 
August  16,  1944,  that  on  August  15,  the 
Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs  an- 
nounced a  number  of  relaxations  (with 
effect  from  July  1,  1944)  in  the  Aus- 
tralian Customs  (Import  Licensing) 
Regulations,  and  stated  that  the&e 


amendments  could  be  regarded  as  a 
first  instalment,  although  any  further 
easing  of  controls  would  depend  largely 
on  the  war  situation. 

These  relaxations  cover  various  goods 
and  articles  that  were  formerly  either 
prohibited  entry  or  under  Administra- 
tive Control.  Goods  of  non-sterling 
origin  for  which  licences  will  now  be 
issued  freely  include  replacement  parts 
for  the  following:  printing,  paper- 
making,  tanning,  leather-working, 
woodworking  and  sawmilling  machin- 
ery; machine  tools;  engines  other  than 
automotive;  air-conditioning  and 
refrigeration  equipment;  umbrella  ribs/ 
brassieres;  bamboo;  and  cane. 

Smoking  pipes,  essential  oils,  naph- 
thalene, and  bronzing  and  metal 
powders  (other  than  aluminium)  will 
now  be  permitted  importation  up  to 
100  per  cent  of  the  valu^  of  imports 
during  the  base  year  ended  Jifne  30, 
1939,  and  wallpapers   and  fountain 
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pens  have  been  given  a  50  per  cent 
quota. 

Relaxations  covering  goods  of  sterl- 
ing origin  are  as  follows: 

Exempted  from  licensing:  circuit 
breakers,  lightning  arresters,  electrical 
relays  and  parts,  cartridge  fuses  and 
holders,  ironclad  fuses.  Zed  fuse  cart- 
ridges, potters'  glaze,  glass  for  photo- 
graphic plates,  glass  scientific  appara- 
tus classifiable  under  Tariff  Item  246, 
thermometers,  naphthalene,  liquid 
hydro-cyanic  acid  gas,  hydro-sulphites, 
hair-waving  compounds  and  sachets, 
naphthenate  driers  for  paints,  circular 


wire  brushes  and  refills,  packings  for 
air-conditioning  and  refrigeration 
machinery,  hand  sewing-needles,  cotton 
tap'e-measures  and  brassieres. 

Subject  to  100  per  cent  quota,  based 
on  value  of  1941-42  imports:  barium 
carbonate,  zinc  chlorides,  essential  oils. 

Subject  to  50  per  cent  quota:  floor- 
ing and  wall  tiles,  sanitary  and  lava- 
tory earthenware,  military  band  and 
orchestral  instruments,  musical  instru- 
ments n.e.i. 

Subject  to  25  per  cent  quota:  car- 
pets, carpeting,  linoleum,  floor  cover- 
ings, etc.,  coir  mats  and  matting. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  2,  1944 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  October  2,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  September  25,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Unit 

Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Jamaica   .  .Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies .  Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 


India  . .  Rupee 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

X  resent  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal ' 

um,c] 

ijroid.  r^arity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  I 

Sept.  25 

Oct.  2 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

1.0000 

Buying 

1 . 1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

Free 

.2759 

.2746 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0569 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4J 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6022 

.6016 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

li 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 
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IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER 
THE  QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office 
in  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  shows  the  standings  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under  the 
Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  (signed  November  17,  1938)  up  to 
September  2,  1944: 

Total  World         Keduction  in  Used  by  Canada  to 

Quota  Duty  from  Sept.  2,  1944 

Unit  1930  Tariff  Act       Quantity       Per  Cent 

Whole  milk  Gal.      3,000,000         6i  to  S^c.  per  gal.  3.786   

per  calendar 
year 

Cream  Gal.      1,500.000  56%o  to  28^100.  667   

per  calendar  per  gal. 

year 

Filleted  fish,  fresh  or  frozen:  cod, 
haddock,  hake,  i>ollock,  cusk  and 

rosefish  Lb.      18,210,658         2^  to  l|c.  per  lb.     17,553,857t  96.3 

per  calendar 
year 

Seed  potatoes  Bu.      1,500,000  75to37ic.  1,072,747  71.5 

beginning  per  100  lb. 

Sept.  15,  1943 

White  or  Irish  potatoes,  other  than  982,205  98.2 

seed  potatoes  Bu.      1,000,000  75  to  60c. 

beginning  per  100  lb. 

Sept.  15,  1943        Dec.  1  to  end 
of  Feb.; 
37ic.  Mar.  1  to 
Nov.  30 

Red  cedar  shingles  Sq.      2,153,984  Free  979,669  45.4 

Silver  or  black  foxes,  furs  and 
articles: 

*Foxes  valued  under  $250  each 

and  whole  furs  and  skins..  No.        100,000  50  to  35%  ad  val.  40,270t  40-2 

beginning 
Dec.   1,  1943 

Tails  Piece         5,000  50  to  35%  ad  val.  198  3.f 

beginning 
Dec.  1,  1943 

*The  duty  on  live  foxes  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  rate  under  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  is  not  affected  by  the  Agreement. 

t  Imports  from  Canada  of  40,270  foxes  valued  at  $250  each  and  whole  furs  and  skins 
are  for  the  period  December  1,  1943,  to  April  30,  1944.  For  the  period  May  1  to  November  30, 
1944,  the  United  States  set  the  quota  allotment  at  59,174  for  all  countries,  and  for  the  period 
May  1  to  September  2,  1944,  imports  totalled  13,683.  However,  there  is  no  indication  in  the 
statement  by  Treasury  Department  as  to  wliat  proportion  of  these  imports  was  supplied  by 
Canada. 

JThis  figure  includes  fish  from  other  countries  as  well  as  Canada.  The  statement  by  the 
Treasury  Department  gives  no  indication  of  the  proportion  of  these  imports  supplied  by  Canada. 


The  Treasury  Department  also  reports  that,  for  the  twelve  months  beginning 
May  29,  1944,  the  following  quantities  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  entered,  or 
were  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  under  the  import  quotas 
established  by  the  President's  proclamation  of  May  28,  1941,  as  modified  by 
proclamations  of  April  13,  1942,  and  April  29,  1943. 

Imports  May  29  to  Sept.  2,  1944 
Wheat  Flour 
and  other 


Canada   

Other  countries 


Wheat 
Bu. 

795,000 
5.000 


Quotas 

Wheat  Flour 
and  other 
Products 

Lb. 
3,815.000 
185,000 


Wheat 

Bu. 
795,000 
Nil 


Products 
Lb. 
22,914 
Nil 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — ^P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — ^Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Eraser.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela, 
Republic  of  Panama,  the  Cahal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — ^22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

French  North  Africa 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Economic  Adviser,  Office  of  the  Representative  of  Canada  to  the 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  48  boul.  Saint-Saens,  Algiers,  French 
North  Africa.  Address  for  letters  (at  domestic  rates) — Canadian  Mission,  Algiers, 
c/o  D.P.S.,  Ottawa.    Cable  address,  Stadapona. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  {Cable  address,  Canadian)  ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


.1. 
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Mexico 

C.  S.  BissETT,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower.   Circular  Road,  St.  John's.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — ^Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom.  (Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office). 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address.  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B,  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Canfrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  B.  C.  Butler,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan 
Avenue.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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NATIONAL  INCOME  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1942 

By  F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Kingston 


The  report  on  the  national  income 
of  Jamaica  in  1942,  issued  in  Barbados 
some  months  ago  by  the  West  Indies 
Department  of  Development  and  Wel- 
fare, is  a  document  of  exceptional 
interest. 

So  far  as  is  known  it  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  respect  of  any  British  col- 
ony, and  its  findings  are  a  useful  guide 
to  the  capacity  of  the  Jamaican 
market,  because  they  indicate  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  Jamaican  people. 
The  report  is  among  the  fruits  of  the 
labours  of  this  Department,  which  was 
established  on  the  advice  of  the  West 
India  Royal  Commission  of  1938-39. 
It  is  also  a  useful  supplement  to  the 
data  that  is  being  provided  by  the 
census  of  Jamaica,  the  cost  of  which, 
like  that  of  the  National  Income  sur- 
vey, is  met  by  the  British  Government. 

The  lack  of  precise  information  on 
important  economic  matters  relating  to 
Jamaica,  and  indeed  to  all  the  other 


British  W^est  Indies,  has  often  in  late 
3^ears  been  deplored,  notably  by  Sir 
Frank  Stockdale,  Comptroller  of  the 
Department  of  Development  and  Wel- 
fare in  the  West  Indies,  in  his  prelim- 
inary report  (1941)  relating  to  Jam- 
aica. Much  has  since  been  done  to 
remove  the  ground  for  this  reproach, 
and  the  National  Income  survey  is  a 
notable  contribution  towards  that  end. 
First  the  census,  and  now  the  national 
income  report  are  serious  attempts  to 
draw  a  socio-economic  map  of  Jamaica 
as  a  guide  to  the  planned  economy  that 
is  being  instituted. 

Estimate  of  Total  Income 

The  survey  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Fred- 
eric Benham,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc,  Economic 
Adviser  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  De- 
partment of  Development _^>«i*^^'W^^ 
fare  in  the  West  Indies.^Hev  arriXres  a{' 
a  total  of  £31  •  7  million  M  the  net  value 
of  all  goods  and  services .  pr.odi^ced 
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in  the  Colony  for  local  consumption 
and  for  export  during  that  period.  To 
this  is  added  £1-6  million  representing 
net  income  received  from  abroad,  giv- 
ing a  total  national  income  of  £33-3 
million.  Otherwise  considered,  this 
figure  is  the  net  total  of  all  incomes 
received  by  persons  and  institutions  in 
Jamaica.  ''It  includes  all  wages  and 
salaries,  profits,  interest  and  rents  and 
the  value  of  produce  not  sold  but  con- 
sumed by  growers  and  their  families. 
It  covers  expenditure  on  personal  con- 
sumption of  all  kinds  and  (via  taxa- 
tion) on  government  services,  and  it 
covers  also  new  construction,  etc.  It 
equals  the  net  value  of  all  production 
within  the  country  plus  net  income 
received  from  abroad." 

Method  of  Computation 

The  total  of  £31-7  million  is  arrived 
at  by  methods  ordinarily  used  by  econ- 
omists and  statisticians,  and  it  includes 
government  and  all  other  services  be- 
sides goods.  The  value  of  local  prod- 
ucts used  in  subsequent  processes  is 
reckoned  once  oTily.  "For  example, 
many  coconuts  are  made  into  copra 
and  the  copra  in  turn  is  used  to  make 
edible  oil,  soap,  margarine  and  lard. 
If  the  full  value  of  these  products,  and 
of  the  copra,  were  included,  the  coco- 
nuts would  be  counted  three  times  and 
the  copra  twice." 

Not  included  in  the  total  of  £31-7 
million  are  excise  duties  and  the  value 
of  repairs,  replacements  and  renewals 
to  buildings,  machinery  and  other  dur- 
able assets.  Imported  materials,  fuel, 
containers,  etc.  are  disregarded  in 
assessing  the  value  of  local  production, 
but  the  value  of  those  materials  is  in- 
cluded in  imports  of  all  kinds.  As  re- 
gards services,  this  example  is  given  to 
illustrate  the  method  followed:  "a  doc- 
tor earns  £1,000  a  year  and  pays  his 
gardeners  £100— £1,100  of  National  In- 
come. He  also  pays  £100  taxes,  which 
is  spent  on  such  public  services  as 
police  and  education — £1,200  National 
Income".  Government  expenditure  for 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  pensions 
and  poor  relief  is,  however,  excluded. 


Chief  Items  in  Estimate 

Divided  into  its  several  headings,  the 
national  income  of  Jamaica  for  1942 
is  given  hereunder: — 

National  Income  of  Jamaica 


Exports   f  4,148,000 

Foodstuffs  grown  and  consumed  in 

the  Colony   10,488,000 

Goods  manufactured  and  consumed 

in  the  Colony   3,432,000 

Services  rendered  by  Government.  2,300,000 

Other  services   7,630,000 

Rental  value  of  all  houses   3,800,000 

New  co.nistruction   250,000 


£32,048,000 

Less  repairs,  replacements  and  re- 
newals  350,000 


£31,698,000 

Plus  income  received  from  other 

countries   1,600,000 


£33,298,000 

EXPORTS 

The  round  figure  for  exports  shown 
in  the  foregoing  table  is  arrived  at  by 
taking  the  total  of  £3,840,989,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  official  trade  returns,  add- 
ing £557,000,  the  estimated  value  of 
1-4  million  gallons  of  rum  sold  abroad 
but  not  shipped,  and  deducting  (a) 
£200,000  for  imported  containers  used 
in  the  export  trade  and  (b)  £50,000  for 
petroleum  and  other  fuel  used  by  the 
sugar  and  other  industries  in  produc- 
ing goods  for  export. 

Foodstuffs  for  Domestic  Consumption 

Foodstuffs  for  local  consumption 
comprise  agricultural  and  animal  prod- 
ucts, needing  in  most  cases  no  process- 
ing or  manufacturing  before  being  con- 
sumed— e.g.  fruit,  vegetables,  root 
crops,  fresh  meat,  fresh  milk,  eggs, 
honey  and  "wet"  sugar  (i.e.  crude 
muscovado),  this  last-named  item  be- 
ing a  peasant  product.  The  three 
largest  items  of  the  list  are  "ground 
provisions",  which  include  yams,  sweet 
and  Irish  potatoes,  eddoes,  breadfruit, 
pumpkins  and  cassava,  and  of  which 
an  estimated  quantity  of  450,000  short 
tons,  worth  £6,000,000  retail,  was  con- 
sumed in  1942;  pulses  (dried  peas  and 
beans),  which  are  set  down  as  20,000 
short  tons,  of  £1,000,000  retail  value; 
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and  other  vegetables  (cabbages,  car- 
rots, chocoes,  escallion,  okras,  onions, 
peppers,  string  beans,  spinach,  turnips 
and  tomatoes)  to  the  extent  of  50,000 
short  tons,  representing  a  retail  trade 
of  £1,300,000. 

The  average  weekly  consumption,  in 
Kingston  and  its  suburbs,  of  all  these 
articles  is  estimated  at  375  short  tons. 
Other  considerable  items  of  foodstuffs 
locally  consumed  were:  fresh  meat 
(mainly  beef  and  pork)  and  poultry, 
aggregating  13,025  tons  of  a  total 
retail  value  of  £940,000;  fruit  (13,000,- 
000  stems  of  bananas,  10,000  short  tons 
of  citrus,  and  30,000  short  tons  of  other 
fruit)  worth  £625,000;  fresh  milk  con- 
sumed as  such,  11,000,000  quarts 
valued  at  £265,000;  fresh  fish,  2,000 
short  tons  worth  £135,000;  and  wet 
sugar,  7,000  long  tons  valued  at 
£120,000. 

Manufactured  Goods 

The  gross  total  for  goods  manu- 
factured and  consumed  in  the  Colony 
is  £6,271,000,  from  which  are  deducted 
£2,252,000,  being  the  estimated  cost  df 
materials,  and  £587,000  of  excise  duties, 
leaving  a  net  total  of  £3,432,000.  These 
deductions  are  made  to  avoid  double 
counting. 

The  chief  items  of  local  manufac- 
tures in  descending  order  of  retail  value 
are:  bread  and  confectionery,  £1,200,- 
000;  cigarettes  and  cigars,  342  million 
of  the  former  and  2-1  million  of  the 
latter  (£800,000) ;  rum,  598,812  proof 
gallons  (£629.000);  refined  sugar,  16,- 
750  long  tons,  (£412,000)  ;  edible  oil, 
1,000,000  gallons  (£284,000)  ;  engineer- 
ing products,  which  include  small  ships, 
£250,000;  electricity,  27-5  million  kilo- 
watt hours  (£230,000)  ;  shirts,  60,000 
dozen  (£220,000) ;  job  printing  (£200, 
000) ;  charcoal  and  firewood  for  domes- 
tic use  (£195,000);  water,  £150,000; 
aerated  waters  and  fruit  juices,  680,000 
gallons  (£136,000)  ;  condensed  milk, 
1,690  short  tons  (£130,000) ;  furniture, 
£120,000;  cornmeal,  7,000  short  tons 
(£115,000);  ice,  67,000  long  tons 
(£112,000);  laundry  soap,  3,872  long 
tons  (£108,000).    Other  items  of  less 
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value:  biscuits,  1,350  short  tons  (£94,- 
000)  ;  beer,  311,388  gallons  (£93,000)  ; 
knitted  goods,  54,000  dozen  (£91,000) ; 
butter,  400  short  tons  (£80,000) ;  foot- 
wear, £80,000;  margarine,  819  long  tons 
(£80,000) ;  matches,  165,000  gross  boxes 
(£74,000)  ;  lumber,  3,400,000  feet  (£61,- 
000) ;  lard  compound,  622  long  tons 
(£58,000)  ;  cottage  industries  (120,000 
straw  hats  and  the  same  number  of 
baskets,  30,000  bags)— in  all,  £55,000; 
periodicals,  11,000,000  copies  (£50,- 
000) .  Minor  items  of  domestic  output 
were  bricks,  tiles  and  lime,  cassava 
starch,  canoes,  coir,  containers,  cos- 
metics and  perfumes,  fishpots,  gas, 
jams,  mixed  peel,  sauces,  canned  fruits, 
medicines  and  drugs,  rope,  twine,  and 
sisal. 

These  analyses  of  local  production 
of  foodstuffs  and  of  manufactured  and 
semi-manufactured  goods  give  some 
indication  of  the  value  of  the  Jamaican 
market  to  exporters  in  other  countries. 

Government  Services 

The  fourth  item  of  the  table  of  the 
national  income  is  services  rendered 
by  the  Government,  totalling  £2,300,- 
000.  The  largest  sub-division  of  this 
total  is  the  cost  of  defence,  police  and 
justice,  £750,000,  followed  by  general 
administration,  including  the  collection 
of  taxes,  £540,000;  medical  services, 
£400,000;  primary  education,  £390,000; 
and  agriculture  and  forestry,  £220,000. 
These  figures  and  those  of  the  total 
are  net  and  represent  the  actual  value 
of  the  services  stated. 

Total  government  expenditure  was 
slightly  over  £4  million,  but  all  transfer 
payments  are  omitted,  and  some  gov- 
ernment expenditure  is  included  in 
other  headings;  for  example,  expendi- 
ture on  new  construction,  which  is  in 
the  heading  so-called;  that  on  postal, 
telegraph  and  telephone  facilities  is  in 
"communications",  which  is  a  sub- 
head of  ''Other  Services"  (see  below), 
and  the  output  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  is  treated  as  job  print- 
ing in  ''Goods  Manufactured  and  Con- 
sumed in  the  Colony"  (see  above). 
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Other  Services 

^'Other  Services"  is  a  comprehensive 
and  interesting  category,  totalling  £7,- 
630,000.  The  largest  item  is  £2,000, 
000,  for  distribution  of  imports,  repre- 
senting the  services  performed  by 
wholesalers,  retailers,  transport  agen- 
cies and  others,  such  as  co-operative 
societies. 

Next  is  domestic  service,  £1,350,000, 
which  is  an  estimate  of  the  wages  paid 
domestic  servants,  including  gardeners 
and  children's  nurses  but  excluding 
servants  in  hotels  and  boarding-houses. 
The  wages  of  these  latter  are  included 
in  the  total  for  "hotels,  boarding- 
houses,  restaurants,  etc.",  mentioned 
below. 

Passenger  transport  represents  a 
total  of  £1,250,000— the  government 
railway,  the  tramway,  motor-buses  and 
taxis,  also  the  running  expenses  of 
private  cars.  Hotels,  boarding-houses 
and  restaurants  account  for  £750,000, 
excluding  drinks  and  the  market  value 
of  food  sold. 

Professional  services  are  assessed  at 
£500,000  (legal,  £225,000;  medical, 
£150,000;  dental,  £75,000,  and  other- 
accounting,  architectural,  religious,  etc. 
— £50,000).  Shoe  repairing  is  estim- 
ated at  £500,000,  and  tailoring  and 
dressmaking  at  the  same  figure. 

Communications  (post,  inland  tele- 
graph and  telephone,  cable  and  radio) 
are  set  down  at  £200,000  ;  and  financial 
services  (rendered  by  banks,  insurance 
companies,  building  societies,  etc.)  at 
the  same  sum,  which  also  covers  sal- 
aries of  staffs,  office  rent  and  profits. 
Entertainments  (motion  pictures, 
races,  etc.)  contributed  £130,000  to  the 
total,  and  secondary  education,  laun- 
dry and  dry  cleaning,  hairdressing  and 
beauty  parlours  and  other  personal  ser- 
vices (undertaking,  repair  work  done 
by  carpenters,  etc.)  accounted  together 
for  the  balance  of  £250,000:. 

Rental  Value  of  Houses 

The  rental  value  of  all  houses 
totalled  £3,800,000,  of  which  £1,800,000 
was  for  60,000  houses  in  Kingston  and 


the  adjacent  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  at 
an  annual  average  of  £30  each,  and 
£2,000,000  for  200,000  houses  in  the 
rest  of  the  Island,  or  £10  a  year  each. 
These  estimates  follow  the  finding  of 
the  ,1943  census,  that  about  one-fifth 
of  the  Island's  total  population  of 
1,237,000  live  in  those  two  parishes 
and  about  one-sixth  in  their  urban  and 
suburban  districts.  (See  report  on 
Census  of  Jamaica  published  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  2062: 
August  7,  1943). 

New  construction  includes  houses 
built  by  private  parties  and  by  public 
authorities,  development  expenditure 
on  land  settlement,  land  reclamation, 
roads  and  bridges,  and  provision  of 
water  supplies.  The  gross  total  is 
£300,000,  from  which  is  deducted  £50,- 
000  for  cost  of  materials,  etc.,  leaving 
a  net  figure  of  £250,000. 

The  grand  total  of  these  seven  cate- 
gories is  £32,048,000,  from  which  is 
deducted  £350,000  for  repairs,  replace- 
ments and  renewals,  these  having  been 
included  in  one  or  other  of  those  cate- 
gories. For  example,  much  of  the  local 
output  of  engineering  products,  which 
is  an  item  of  "Goods  Manufactured 
and  Consumed  in  the  Colony"  con- 
sisted of  replacements  of  machinery 
and  parts  for  local  factories,  etc.;  a 
fair  proportion  of  local  lumber,  which 
also  is  an  item  of  that  category,  was 
used  for  repairs  to  buildings;  and  many 
kinds  of  imported  goods  were  for  re- 
pairs or  replacements  of  some  kind 
and  must  therefore  be  deducted,  be- 
cause the  value  of  the  import  trade  is 
virtually  comprised  in  the  gross  total, 
although  not  shown  as  such.  The 
people  of  Jamaica  bought  their  im- 
ports out  of  the  money  they  made  from 
production,  and  the  gross  total  of  pro- 
duction is  the  gross  total  of  the 
national  income. 

Extra  Receipts 

As  Dr.  Benham  observed  towards  the 
close  of  his  report,  "the  total  of  £31-7 
million  is  the  net  total  of  all  goods  and 
services  produced  in  Jamaica  in  1942. 
If  imports  equalled  exports  in  value, 
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and  there  were  no  net  receipts  to  be 
added  or  net  payments  to  be  deducted 
on  account  of  overseas  transactions, 
this  would  be  the  National  Income. 
Imports  could  be  regarded  as  being 
substituted  for  exports  of  the  same 
value."  Actually,  there  were  both 
receipts  to  be  added  and  payments  to 
be  deducted,  and  on  balance  there  re- 
mains a  total  of  £1,600,000  under 
receipts. 

This  is  an  approximate  estimate,  as 
accurate  figures  for  some  of  the  items 
of  the  account — notably  for  profits  and 
rents  earned  in  Jamaica  and  sent  to 
shareholders  or  landlords  elsewhere, 
payments  for  insurance  and  other  ser- 
vices made  to  parties  in  other  coun- 
tries, subscriptions  to  British  War 
Loans,  etc. — are  not  available.  Among 
receipts  were  the  banana  subsidy 
(£800,000)  made  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  other  subsidies  and 
grants  (£200,000)  from  the  same 
source;  income  from  investments  in 
other  countries,  £128,000  (this  is  the 

1941  figure,  that  for  1942  having  been 
unavailable  when  the  report  was  writ- 
ten) ;  and  payments,  mainly  by  the 
United  States  authorities,  to  Jamaican 
labourers  employed  at  their  Defence 
Bases  in  the  Colony  (£250,000) .  There 
were  also  relatively  small  remittances 
made  by  Jamaican  workers  in  Panama 
and  elsewhere  to  their  relatives  at 
home. 

The  addition  of  the  net  extra  receipts 
(£1,600,000)  to  the  total  for  local  pro- 
duction yields  a  round  figure  of  £33  •  3 
million  as  the  national  income  of 
Jamaica  in  1942,  equivalent  to  £26,  or 
10s.  per  week,  per  head  of  population. 

Factors  in  Comparative  Lo>vness  of  Income 

The  Jamaican  figure  is  much  lower 
than  the  British  or  Canadian,  but  in 
respect  of  such  comparisons  it  must 
be  observed  that  taxation  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada   absorbed  in 

1942  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
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national  income  of  those  countries  as 
compared  with  about  10  per  cent  for 
Jamaica.  Since  1942,  however,  the 
Jamaican  percentage  has  appreciably 
increased,  due  to  the  enactment  of 
extra  taxation. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  in  this 
respect  that  there  are  in  Jamaica  pro- 
portionately more  children  than  in 
Britain  or  Canada;  further,  that  most 
locally  produced  foodstuffs  are  norm- 
ally cheap  and  plentiful,  and  that,  by 
reason  of  the  warm  climate  of  Jamaica, 
less  need  be  spent  here  for  fuel  and 
clothing  than  in  a  northern  country. 
Again,  as  Dr.  Benham  remarked,  ''the 
average  Jamaican  values  his  leisure 
and  enjoys  considerably  more  leisure 
than  the  average  Britisher";  neverthe- 
less, ''the  standard  of  living  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  low." 

Categories  and  Uses  of  National  Income 

Following  are  breakdowns  of  (a)  the 
categories  of  income  of  which  the 
national  income  is  comprised;  and  (b) 
the  purposes  for  which  the  national 
income  was  spent: — 

Categories  of  National  Income 


£  MiMion 

Profits,  interest,  etc   5.0 

Rental  value  of  houses  .  .  .  ,   3.8 

Rental  of  leased  land   0.5 

Professional  incomes   0.4 

Salaries,  wages,  and  incomes  of  small 

settlers   23.6 

33.3 

How  the  National  Income  was  Spent 

Food  and  drink   £16,000,000 

Hotels,  boarding-houses,  etc   750,000 

Tobacco   800,000 

Clothing,  etc   3,500,000 

Shoe  repairs   500,000 

House  rents   3,800,000 

Household  goods  (fuel,  soap,  crock- 
ery, etc.)   1,000,000 

Domestic  service   1,350,000 

Passenger  transport   1,250,000 

Direct  taxation   1,200,000 

All  other   3,150,000 


£33,300,000 
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CANADIAN  EXPORT  COMMODITIES  AND  INDUSTRIES 
7.  DAIRYING  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

By  P.  H.  Ferguson,  Agricultural  Branch,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


The  use  of  milk  as  an  article  of 
diet  dates  back  to  the  dawn  of  civiliza- 
tion. Many  references  are  made  to 
milk  in  the  New  Testament,  and  it 
appears  that  both  goats  and  cows  pro- 
vided this  important  food  product. 
Early  writings  also  refer  to  the  use 
of  milk  by  the  Egyptians,  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Even  before  the  Christian 
era  ladies  of  the  court  found  milk  of 
value  in  preserving  their  complexions, 
although  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
milk  has  been  widely  used  in  manufac- 
turing. This  development  followed  the 
invention  of  drying  processes,  whereby 
the  solids  from  milk  are  used  for  this 
purpose  after  the  fat  has  been  removed. 

Dairy  Cattle 

In  giving  consideration  to  the  origin 
of  dairying,  it  is  necessary  to  deal 
briefly  with  the  dairy  cow,  which  has 
been  developed  through  centuries  of 
selection  and  breeding.  Very  little  is 
known  about  the  cows  referred  to  in  the 
early  scriptural  writings,  and  it  would 
appear  that  those  reared  by  the 
Egyptians  were  bred  for  draft  pur- 
poses as  well  as  for  milk  production. 
Oxen,  of  course,  are  still  used  for  farm 
work  in  many  of  the  older  countries 
of  the  world,  and  have  been  employed 
to  no  small  extent  in  the  frontier  set- 
tlements of  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

Brittany  and  the  Low  Countries  of 
Europe  have  provided  foundation  stock 
for  many  of  the  dairy  breeds.  Those  of 
British  origin  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  wild  white  cattle  of  early  Britain. 
The  line  of  descent  is  a  little  obscure, 
but  it  is  evident  than  a  kinship  exists. 
On  the  Hamilton  estate  near  Glasgow, 
well  known  since  the  flight  of  Hess 
from  Germany,  a  small  herd  of  wild 
white  cattle  have  been  kept  for  many 
years.  These  animals  are  small,  about 
the  size  of  Jerseys,  definitely  white  in 
colour,  and  h^ve  ferocious  character- 
istics, which  offer  little  opportunity  for 
a  close  acquaintanceship. 


BREEDS  IN  CANADA 

Among  the  dairy  breeds  that  have 
become  established  in  Canada,  the  fol- 
lowing are  mentioned  in  order  of  their 
numerical  importance:  the  Holstein- 
Friesian,  of  Dutch  origin;  the  Short- 
horn, one  of  the  leading  British  breeds; 
the  Ayrshire,  bred  in  the  hilly  lands  of 
southern  Scotland;  the  Jersey,  whose 
original  home  is  in  the  Channel  Islands; 
the  French-Canadian;  and  finally  the 
Guernsey,  which  like  the  Jersey,  orig- 
inated in  the  Channel  Islands. 

In  the  case  of  the  Shorthorn,  it  is 
difficult  to  differentiate  between  cattle 
of  dual-purpose  breeding  and  those 
bred  mainly  for  beef  production.  The 
former  represents  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  total,  but  the  breed  as  a 
whole  has  contributed  very  largely  to 
the  dairy  foundation  stock  of  both 
Europe  and  America.  Even  the  Aber- 
deen-Angus and  Hereford  breeds 
(though  less  suitable  for  milk  produc- 
tion) have  been  used  to  some  extent, 
and  certainly  added  both  size  and  sub- 
stance to  the  dairy  cattle  population  in 
this  country. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  DAIRY  CATTLE  INTO 
CANADA 

The  introduction  of  cattle  into  Can- 
ada followed  closely  in  the  path  of 
immigration  from  France  and  Great 
Britain.  Jacques  Cartier  brought  a 
few  cows  with  him  on  his  third  voyage. 
Champlain,  in  addition  to  providing 
brides  for  settlers,  imported  milk  cows 
from  France  in  1610.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  a  dairy  farm  enterprise 
located  a  short  distance  below  Quebec 
City,  now  operated  as  a  semi-public 
undertaking,  was  established  at  the 
time  the  first  herds  were  imported  from 
France. 

In  Acadia,  cattle  were  introduced  in 
1632.  Actually  cows  were  imported  in 
1606  but  these  were  destroyed  soon 
pfter  bv  English  raiders.  When  the 
Acadians  were  finally  expelled  in  1755 
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it  was  estimated  that  there  were  1,500 
cows  in  the  Minas  Basin.  The  fertile 
lands  of  the  Valley  attracted  immi- 
grants from  New  England  and  they 
brought  with  them  several  herds  of 
cows.  In  1783-85  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists  brought  large  numbers  of 
milch  cows  into  the  country. 

The  French-Canadian  cow,  which  is 
a  registered  dual-purpose  breed,  can  be 
traced  to  the  cattle  imported  into  Que- 
bec from  Normandy  and  Brittany 
about  1660-65.  Huntingdon  County  in 
Quebec  and  Oxford  County  in  Western 
Ontario  received  English  and  Scottish 
immigrants,  as  well  as  United  Empire 
Loyalist  settlers,  who  helped  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  productive  dairy 
enterprises  in  Canada. 

In  Western  Canada  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  made  some  attempt  in 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
to  bring  in  cattle  first  from  England, 
and  later  from  the  United  States. 
Many  of  them,  however,  had  to  be 
killed  to  provide  meat.  Lord  Selkirk 
sent  cows  from  the  Old  Country 
through  York  Factory  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Red  River  settlement. 
Many  were  destroyed  in  the  Indian 
raids,  but  later  importations  from  the 
United  States  provided  the  pioneers 
with  a  nucleus  through  which  the  dairy 
industry  was  eventually  extended. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  importations 
were  made  largely  from  the  south, 
principally  from  California,  and  many 
of  these  cows  were  of  Spanish  origin. 
Both  Vancouver  Island  and  the  delta 
area  of  the  mainland  provided  ideal 
conditions  for  the  development  of 
dairying. 

Development  of  Canadian  Dairying 

Dairy  enterprises  developed  slowly 
during  the  early  colonial  period  in 
Canada.  Meat  and  grain  were  more 
important  to  fur  traders  and  trappers 
than  anything  that  could  be  supplied 
from  dairies;  and  even  after  the  lum- 
bering industry  penetrated  the  wood- 
land areas  of  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
transportation  difficulties  limited  the 
outlets  for  perishable  foods  such  as 
butter  and  milk.    Cheese  was  used  to 
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some  extent,  yet  it  could  not  compete 
with  beef  and  pork  as  an  article  of  diet. 
(Indeed,  cheese  has  not  yet  found  its 
way  into  the  lunch  baskets  of  the  aver- 
age citizen  of  Canada  as  it  has  in  the 
older  countries  of  Europe.) 

Considerable  quantities  of  cheese 
were  made,  however,  as  early  as  1764 
and  it  was  recorded  that  six  tons  were 
exported  to  Britain  from  Nova  Scotia. 
Even  butter  was  shipped  to  the  Old 
Country  from  Lower  Canada  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  although  it  was 
not  until  butter  was  made  in  factories 
under  modern  methods  of  production, 
and  refrigeration  that  spoilage  was 
overcome.  At  that  time  butter  could 
not  be  stored  successfully,  and  its  mar- 
keting was  generally  limited  to  the 
residents  of  communities  within  easy 
hauling  or  shipping  distance  from 
farms. 

The  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
canal  system  aided  in  the  shipment  of 
dairy  products,  but  even  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
progress  in  dairying  was  far  from  spec- 
tacular. After  the  1837-38  rebellion, 
and  more  particularly  when  the  build- 
ing of  railways  began  in  the  middle  of 
the  century,  there  was  a  general  im- 
provement in  distribution  facilities 
upon  which  dairy  farmers  were  able 
to  capitalize.  The  growth  in  industry 
and  population  in  Central  Canada  dur- 
ing this  period  created  a  greatly  in- 
creased demand  for  food  products.  By 
the  time  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
linked  the  West  with  the  East,  dairy 
farming  had  become  an  established 
industry  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  economy  of  the  Dominion.  But 
real  progress  in  dairying  did  not  take 
place  until  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  science  came  to 
the  rescue  of  the  dairy  farmer. 

Three  inventions  stand  out  prom- 
inently in  the  history  of  dairying:  first, 
the  invention  of  the  Babcock  To«?t 
(1890) ;  second,  the  invention  of  the 
cream  separator  (1880) ;  and,  third,  ^-he 
introduction  of  pasteurization.  The 
latter  revolutionized  dairying  bv 
proving  the  quality  of  cream  and  m'Ak 
used  in  manufacture  or  fluid  distribu- 
tion. 
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Although  the  first  pasteurization 
machines  came  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States  in  1896,  it  was  about 
1912  before  this  method  received  much 
recognition  in  this  country.  Before  Dr. 
Babcock  of  Wisconsin  brought  out  his 
tester,  now  unanimously  accepted  by 
the  dairy  industry,  rather  crude  meth- 
ods were  employed  for  measuring  the 
fat  content  of  milk,  none  of  which  was 
very  satisfactory.  The  Babcock  Test 
has.  been  generally  used  in  Canada 
since  about  1900. 

The  cream  separator  was  first  devel- 
oped by  Neilson  in  1878  and  later  by 
De  Laval  (1879).  In  1890  there 
appeared  a  machine  made  by  Alex- 
ander. All  were  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  centrifuge  operated  at  a  high 
speed ;  since  cream  is  lighter  than  milk, 
the  latter  gravitates  below  and  the 
former  rises  to  the  top.  A  hollow  bowl 
was  used  in  the  earlier  machines.  This 
method  was  improved  upon  by  the  use 
of  a  spindle  into  which  the  bowl  was 
placed,  and  later  by  the  introduction 
of  a  series  of  disks  within  the  hollow 
bowl.  This  plan  assured  a  more  per- 
fect separation  of  the  two  elements,  and 
its  success  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  still  in  use. 

Cheese 

The  production  of  cheese  dates  back 
many  centuries  in  history.  Cheese  was 
made  in  some  form  or  other  before  the 
Christian  era  by  Jews,  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  nomadic  tribes  of  Asia 
and  Africa  also  made  it  at  a  very  early 
period. 

In  Switzerland  cheese  is  often  made 
from  goat's  milk  and  cured  in  caves. 
The  French  and  the  Danish  people 
have  developed  varieties  of  cheese  pe- 
culiar to  their  tastes,  while  Cheddar 
and  Cheshire  cheese  has  been  produced 
in  England  under  a  technique  devel- 
oped through  several  centuries  of  ex- 
perimentation. Cheddar  cheese  was 
introduced  into  the  United  States  by 
early  British  settlers,  and  the  system 
of  making  it  followed  in  the  United 
States  was  later  employed  in  the  mak- 
ing of  cheese  in  Canada.  Of  course,  for 
many  years  the  cheese  produced  in 


Canada  was  largely  made  on  farms, 
the  makers  using  methods  that  many 
had  probably  learned  at  home  in  Great 
Britain  or  elsewhere.  As  the  producers 
gained  experience  in  cheese  making 
they  improved  their  technique,  and 
some  of  them  established  reputations 
as  cheese  makers  which  often  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  com- 
munities. 

The  census  of  1861  placed  the  output 
of  cheese  in  Ontario  at  well  over  3 
million  pounds,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  peak  point  in  its  production 
on  farms.  At  that  time  Oxford 
County  was  the  centre  of  cheese  pro- 
duction, although  Glengarry  County 
also  turned  out  a  considerable  volume. 
George  Cross  of  Georgetown,  consid- 
ered one  of  the  foremost  cheese  manu- 
facturers of  that  period,  won  a  silver 
medal  at  the  exhibition  in  Paris  in 
1865  with  cheese  that  he  had  produced 
on  his  own  farm. 

Cheese  making  on  a  commercial 
scale  had  its  origin  in  New  York  State, 
the  method  employed  being  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  system  used  in  England 
where  cheddar  cheese  has  been  made 
for  over  two  hundred  years.  The  first 
factory  in  North  America  was  estab- 
lished in  Oneida  County,  New  York 
State,  in  1851.  The  system  employed 
was  introduced  into  Canada  by  Harvey 
Farrington,  who  built  the  first  factory 
in  Oxford  County,  Ontario,  in  1864.  In 
1865  another  factory  was  established  at 
Ingersoll  and  in  the  same  year  cheese 
production  in  Eastern  Ontario  had  its 
beginning  with  the  erection  of  a  plant 
at  Athens. 

The  factory  system  spread  very 
rapidly  in  Ontario  and  in  1867  there 
were  235  factories  in  operation,  36  of 
which  were  in  South  Oxford.  But  as 
the  population  increased  that  part  of 
the  province  turned  to  other  branches 
of  dairy  production,  and  in  recent 
years  the  cheese  making  area  has 
shifted  to  the  eastern  counties. 

Cheddar  cheese  production  was  in- 
troduced into  Quebec  in  1865,  the  first 
factory  being  built  at  Dunham  in 
Missisquoi  County  in  that  year.  In 
1872  a  factory  was  opened  at  St.  Denis, 
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Kamouraska  County,  which  was  the 
first  development  of  this  kind  in  a 
French-Canadian  community.  Before 
the  close  of  the  last  century  there  were 
50  cheese  factories  in  Huntingdon 
alone,  and  cheese  making  was  the  main 
branch  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
Eastern  Townships.  With  the  rise  in 
demand  for  fluid  milk  and  the  increase 
in  land  values,  the  production  of  cheese 
moved  into  the  newer  sections  of  the 
province,  remote  from  large  urban 
centres.  Most  of  the  cheese  in  Quebec 
is  now  being  made  in  the  north-east 
and  lower  St.  Lawrence  areas. 

Most  of  the  Canadian  make  is  still 
produced  in  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
where  farms  are  sufficiently  numerous 
to  obtain  supplies  witliin  a  convenient 
hauling  distance  of  the  factory.  In 
1943  approximately  68  per  cent  of  the 
total  was  produced  in  Ontario,  and  30 
per  cent  in  Quebec.  Mention  should  be 
made,  however,  of  other  provinces. 
Cheese  making  was  introduced  in  New 
Brunswick  in  1870  and  the  first  factory 
was  established  in  1886  in  Manitoba, 
which  now  makes  enough  cheese  to 
provide  a  surplus  for  sale  outside  the 
province.  During  the  past  ten  years 
a  number  of  factories  have  been  built 
in  Manitoba  and  Alberta ;  also  a  few  in 
Saskatchewan  and  British  Columbia. 

VARIETIES  PRODUCED 

As  already  stated,  the  principle  of 
cheese  making  is  one  of  the  most 
primitive  operations  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry. There  are  three  main  classes 
of  cheese:  hard  cheese,  soft  cheese,  and 
processed  cheese.  Most  varieties  of 
hard  cheese  are  made  from  whole  milk. 
Cottage  cheese  is  a  well-known  pixxluct 
made  from  skim  milk.  Cheddar, 
Cheshire  and  Stilton  varieties  of  hard 
cheese  are  well  known,  although  there 
is  little  whole-milk  cheese,  other  than 
Cheddar,  made  in  Canadian  factories 
at  present.  In  1943  a  little  more  than 
2  million  pounds  of  other  cheese  were 
produced  as  compared  with  162  million 
pounds  of  Cheddar  cheese.  Farm-made 
cheese  amounted  to  considerably  less 


than  one  million  pounds,  over  half  of 
which  was  produced  in  Ontario  and 
British  Columbia. 

The  principle  employed  in  Cheddar 
cheese  manufacture  is  the  coagulation 
of  milk  to  permit  the  separation  of  the 
whey  from  the  curd.  In  the  modern 
cheese  factory  milk  is  placed  in  long 
vats  and  kept  at  a  constant  tempera- 
ture during  the  period  of  coagulation. 
To  aid  in  throwing  the  solids  out  of  a 
state  of  semi-solution,  a  starter  com- 
monly known  as  rennet  is  added.  Ren- 
net is  obtained  from  an  extract  found 
in  the  fourth  stomach  of  calves,  and 
contains  an  enzyme  known  as  pepsin 
which  reacts  on  milk  to  produce  the 
results  desired.  When  the  whey  is 
drained  off,  the  curd  is  dried,  milled, 
and  finally  pressed  into  large  cylindri- 
cal blocks,  usually  of  the  standard  size 
of  14  to  16  inches,  weighing  70  to  90 
pounds. 

Since  most  of  the  cheese  is  now  re- 
quired for  export  to  the  United  King- 
dom, wartime  regulations  make  it 
necessary  for  makers  to  meet  the  mini- 
mum requirements  in  respect  to  both 
size  and  weight.  Cheese  being  shipped 
to  Britain  must  also  be  unwaxed  and 
uncoloured.  V>at  numbers  and  regis- 
tration numbers  of  the  factories'  are 
stencilled  on  the  boxes  so  that  off- 
flavoured  cheese  can  be  traced  to  its 
origin.  The  regulations  of  the  Dairy 
Act  require  cheese  to  be  kept  in  the 
factories  for  a  period  of  eight  days, 
although  it  takes  several  months  for 
cheese  to  be  properly  eured.  Green 
cheese  is  inclined  to  be  rubbery  and  is 
not  rated  as  a  highly  dependable  prod- 
uct. In  judging  Cheddar  cheese  70 
points  out  of  100  are  usually  given  for 
flavour  and  texture. 

Little  is  known  about  the  quantities 
of  cheese  made  in  factories  during  the 
early  years  of  factory  production,  but 
data  covering  the  numbers  of  plants  in 
operation  are  shown  in  the  census  com- 
mencing with  1871,  and  export  figures 
indicate  the  rapid  expansion  which 
took  place  in  the  cheese  trade  over  a 
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period  of  35  years.  This  new  business 
quickly  seized  the  imagination  of  capi- 
talists and  farmers  alike.  Cheese  fac- 
tories sprang  up  here  and  there 
throughout  the  settled  areas  of  On- 
tario and  Quebec,  many  being  built  on 
side  roads  and  back  concessions  where 
patrons  had  the  advantage  of  short 
hauls  in  taking  their  milk  to  the 
factory. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  experience 
the  possibilities  of  over-development 
might  have  been  foreseen.  But  there 
were  few  to  offer  warning;  for  farmers 
had  found  an  outlet  for  their  produce 
at  a  time  when  they  were  struggling 
for  a  livelihood  and  agriculture  was  in 
the  making.  The  time  came  when 
many  factories  fell  into  disuse,  but 
regardless  of  this  circumstance  it 
should  be  recognized  that  the  cheese 
industry  came  into  being  under  the 
impact  of  restricted  markets,  and  its 
expansion  in  the  eighties  and  nineties 
laid  the  foundation  for  other  branches 
of  dairy  enterprise  that  have  far  ex- 
ceeded the  hopeful  expectation  of  years 
ago. 

The  census  of  1871  showed  353 
cheese  factories  in  operation,  of  which 
323  were  in  Ontario  and  25  in  Quebec. 
In  1881  the  number  increased  to  709, 
Ontario  claiming  551  and  Quebec,  140. 
Ten  years  later  the  number  was  more 
than  doubled,  1,565  factories  being  re- 
ported, with  893  in  Ontario  and  617  in 
'Quebec.  Before  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, creameries  had  commenced  to 
spring  up  and  some  factories  made  both 
butter  and  cheese.  Yet  the  census  of 
1901  showed  that  cheese  factories  alone 
had  increased  to  2,389.  Differing  from 
the  earlier  period,  Quebec  led  with 
1,207  as  against  1,061  in  Ontario.  With 
the  .  addition  of  combined  factories 
there  was  a  total  of  2.947  factories, 
1,547  in  Ontario  and  1,233  in  Quebec. 

PRODUCTION 

Production  figures  for  1900  reveal 
that  the  output  during  that  year 
amounted  to  221  million  pounds  of 
cheese.  Thereafter  production  declined 
steadily  for  twenty  years,  reaching  the 


low  level  of  149  million  pounds.  In 
1921  it  increased  to  162  million  pounds, 
but  in  1922  fell  again  to  136  million. 
Butter  production  exceeded  the  cheese 
output  for  the  first  time  in  1922,  but 
in  1925  the  cheese  industry  temporarily 
regained  the  leadership,  with  an  out- 
put of  177  million  pounds.  In  1927  it 
dropped  to  138  million  pounds  and  in 
1934  reached  the  low  point  of  99 
million. 

This  was  the  turning  point  in  pro- 
duction. Three  years  later  130  million 
pounds  were  produced,  and  except  in 
1938,  when  a  slight  recession  occurred, 
cheese  output  advanced  slowly  but 
steadily  up  to  1942  when  207  million 
pounds  were  produced  in  Canadian 
factories.  In  1943,  however,  it  fell  to 
165  million  pounds,  the  temptation  to 
patronize  creameries  under  the  price 
relationship  that  obtained  that  year 
being  an  important  factor  in  reducing 
the  output.  Advance  forecasts  indi- 
cate, however,  that  the  1944  output 
will  considerably  exceed  the  amount 
produced  last  year. 

Cheddar  cheese  manufacture  in 
Canada  has  given  rise  to  an  important 
subsidiary  industry  which  may  be 
briefly  mentioned,  namely,  processed 
cheese.  This  is  made  from  Cheddar 
cheese  to  which  milk,  butter,  or  other 
products  are  added,  and  usually  a 
flavouring  material,  to  make  it  more 
palatable.  It  is  then  heated  in  a 
jacketed  container  under  agitation, 
after  which  it  is  forced  into  receptacles 
of  the  kind  and  shape  desired,  and 
then  packaged,  labelled  and  sold  under 
various  trade  names. 

Processed  cheese  has  become  very 
popular  in  Canada  and  for  a  time 
considerable  quantities  were  exported 
to  Great  Britain,  this  movement  reach- 
ing its  peak  in  1925.  Since  then  the 
greater  part  of  the  output  has  been  con- 
sumed in  Canada.  The  production  of 
processed  cheese  in  1943  amounted  to 
approximately  36  million  pounds,  of 
which  26  million  pounds,  or  73  per 
cent,  was  Cheddar  cheese  used  in 
manufacture. 
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EXPORT  TRADE 

Owing  to  the  suitable  climatic  con- 
ditions for  the  production  and  curing 
of  cheese  in  this  country,  the  Canadian 
product  has  long  enjoyed  a  high  degree 
of  popularity  in  the  British  market, 
to  which  practically  all  exports  of 
Canadian  cheese  are  shipped.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  great  deal  of  the  cheese 
sold  on  the  British  market  loses  its 
identity  before  it  reaches  the  ultimate 
consumer,  and  many  are  unaware  that 
it  is  a  Canadian  product. 

Long  before  factory  production  had 
commenced,  Canadian  cheese  was  being 
shipped  to  Britain  in  considerable  vol- 
ume. Canada  exported  approximately 
19  thousand  pounds  of  cheese  in  1850 
and  124  thousand  pounds  in  1860.  In 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1867, 
exports  were  placed  at  IJ  million 
pounds,  and  in  the  following  year, 
when  the  first  cheese  factories  were 
opened  up,  shipments  from  Canadian 
ports  had  risen  to  approximately  6 
million  pounds.  In  1871-72  exports 
advanced  to  16  million  pounds  and  in 
1881-82  nearly  51  million  pounds 
moved  out  of  Canada. 

By  the  end  of  the  next  decade  118 
million  pounds  were  shown  in  the  ex- 
port returns,  and  in  1898  shipments  had 
advanced  to  nearly  197  million  pounds. 
Cheese  exports  passed  the  200  million 
mark  during  the  vear  ended  June,  1902 
and  rose  still  further  to  234,432,783 
pounds  in  1903-04. 

Commencing  with  1905,  cheese  ex- 
ports began  to  decline.  In  Canada  a 
new  economy  was  in  the  course  of 
development,  which  made  it  necessary 
to  give  first  consideration  to  the  home 
market  created  by  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing population.  Milk  formerly  used 
for  cheese  making  became  diverted  to 
creameries  for  the  production  of  butter, 
and  in  the  ten  years  prior  to  the  first 
World  War  competition  from  the  but- 
ter industry  manifested  itself  in  the 
cheese  producing  areas.  By  1910  ex- 
ports for  the  fiscal  year  had  fallen  to 
180  million  pounds,  and  in  1914  to  144 
million.    During  the  war  period  the 


peak  export  movement  was  reached  in 
1916-17,  when  180  million  pounds 
were  shipped  from  Canada.  From  that 
time,  however,  the  decline  was  more  or 
less  continuous,  wuth  the  exception  of 
the  years  1924  and  1925  when  produc- 
tion took  an  upward  turn.  In  the 
calendar  year  ended  December,  1930, 
only  80  million  pounds  were  shipped 
out  of  the  Dominion,  and  by  1935 
exports  had  fallen  to  56  million  pounds, 
the  lowest  point  in  fifty-three  years. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  cheese 
manufacturing  to  the  industrial  pro- 
gress of  Canada,  efforts  were  made  to 
restore  the  opportunities  that  cheese 
makers  had  lost,  and  thereby  to  streng- 
then Canada's  export  position  on  the 
British  market.  Bonuses  for  quality 
cheese  were  offered  by  the  Dominion 
Government,  and  financial  aid  was 
given  to  assist  in  the  amalgamation  of 
factories.  This  tended  to  give  some 
encouragement  to  cheese  manufac- 
turers, and  during  the  three  years  prior 
to  the  war  more  cheese  was  produced 
and  the  export  trade  increased. 

Commencing  in  1941,  bonuses  offered 
by  the  governments  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  coupled  with  export  bonuses 
instituted  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, have  helped  to  stimulate  an  en- 
larged production  of  cheese.  From  14 
cents,  which  obtained  during  the  latter 
part  of  1940,  the  price  of  cheese  ad- 
vanced to  20  cents  f.o.b.  factory  or 
local  shipping  point.  The  latter  is  the 
fixed  government  price  which  has  been 
in  effect  for  the  two  years,  1942  end 
1943.  In  order  to  give  further  en- 
couragement to  cheese  making,  a  sub- 
sidy of  30  cents  a  hundred  was  paid  by 
the  Government  during  the  winter 
period  of  1943-44  on  all  milk  delivered 
to  cheese  factories  for  this  purpose. 
During  the  summer  period.  May  to 
October,  ^a  subsidy  of  20  cents  a  hun- 
dred is  being  paid  to  producers.  Ex- 
ports have  now  reached  a  point  com- 
parable with  those  of  twenty  years  ago, 
and  in  this  respect  it  is  only  fair  to 
recognize  the  important  contribution 
cheese  is  making  to  food  stocks  for 
shipment  overseas. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  TOURIST  INDUSTRY 

By  C.  G.  Venus,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  London 


Much  thought  is  being  given  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  measures  which 
might  increase  the  country's  sources 
of  income  on  international  account 
after  the  war,  with  a  view  to  main- 
taining at  as  high  a  level  as  possible 
the  volume  of  imports,  which  largely 
influence  the  standard  of  living. 

A  study  has  recently  been  made  of 
the  potentialities  in  this  direction  of 
the  tourist  industry.  The  inquiry  was 
conducted  by  the  Travel  and  Indus- 
trial Development  Association  of 
Great  Britain,  an  organization  oper- 
ated with  government  assistance  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  tourist 
business.  In  its  report  the  Associa- 
tion suggests  that  the  industry  might 
be  developed  to  the  extent  that  it  may 
ultimately  yield  £100,000,000  annually, 
which  is  co^isiderably  more  than  the 
average  of  the  net  income  earned  by 
the  United  Kingdom  shipping  industry 
fifteen  years  ago. 

The  report  states  that  the  tourist 
industry  was  never  recognized  by  the 
Government  to  the  extent  that  its  pro- 
motion was  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
national  policy,  although  this  goal  ap- 
peared to  be  in  sight  in  1937.  In  sup- 
port of  this  statement  it  is  recorded 
that  in  that  year  the  cost  of  the  ordin- 


ary visa  to  a  United  States  citizen 
entering  the  United  Kingdom  was  $10 
as  against  a  fee  of  $1  for  a  transit  visa 
to  a  United  -States  citizen  passing 
throi^gh  the  United  Kingdom  en  route 
to  other  countries.  In  1937  the  price 
of  the  United  Kingdom  visa  was  re- 
duced to  $2. 

Extent  of  Industry 

The  Travel  Association  has  prepared 
the  following  tables  showing  (a)  the 
estimated  numbers  of  visitors  to  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  years 
1921-1938;  and  (b)  the  estimated  total 
expenditure  of  such  visitors. 

The  report  attributes  the  official 
neglect  of  tourist  promotion  to  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  facts  as  well  as  to 
the  "laisser-faire"  policy  that  "domin- 
ated the  economic  life  of  Great  Bri- 
tain", to  ''the  extreme  British  conser- 
vatism" and  to  the  "indifference  of  the 
responsible  authorities".  As  in  other 
spheres,  however,  the  official  attitude 
largely  reflected  the  attitude  of  the 
public.  On  the  whole  the  population 
itself  was  not  disposed  to  welcome 
visitors  cordially — a  fact  that  handi- 
capped the  national  tourist  industry 
at  every  turn. 


Estimated  Numbers  of  Visitors  to  the  United  Kingdom 

Overseas 

Foreigners       British  Total 


1921   318,463  113,776  432,239 

1922    299,313  124,189  423,502 

1923    331,822  144,723  476.545 

1924    380,472  163.418  543,890 

1925    365,568  171.769  537,337 

1926    366,224  177,464  543,688 

1927    418,485  185,434  603.919 

1928    441.243  205,175  646,418 

1929    451,659  207,531  659,190 

1930    444,479  209,863  654,342 

1931    351,338  186.908  538,246 

1932    318,720  156,368  475,088 

1933    380,424  160.757  541,181 

1934    398,670  164,561  563,231 

1935    450,952  176,215  627,167 

1936    525,310  189,104  714,414 

1937    558,516  225,377  783,893 

1938    505,308  215,121  720,429 
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Estimated  Total  Expenditure  of  Visitors  to  the  United  Kingdom 


Cost-of-living  Total 
Index      Adjusted  to 
Unadjusted     (Ministry  Cost-of-living 
Total     of  Labour,  1929  Index 


£ 

=  100) 

£ 

18,368,465 

138 

25,348,000 

19,600,215 

112 

21,952,000 

21,684,535 

106 

22,986.000 

26,142,860 

107 

27,973,000 

26,051,615 

107 

27,875,000 

26,151,470 

105 

27,459,000 

28,556,425 

1,02 

29,127,000 

30,968,565 

101 

31,278,000 

31,745,320 

100 

31,745,000 

31,712,595 

96 

30,444,000 

27,067,890 

90 

24,361,000 

24.593,925 

88 

.  21,643,000 

24,325.595 

85 

20,677,000 

25,665,200 

86 

22,072,000 

27,258,010 

87 

23,714,000 

30,205,075 

90 

27,185,000 

33.299,455 

94 

31,311,000 

30,506,740 

95 

28,291,000 

1921  

1922   

1923   

1924   

1925   

1926   

1927   

1928   

1929   

1930   

1931  

1932   

1933   

1934   

1935*  

1936   

1937t  

1938   

*  Jubilee,    t  Coronation. 

National  Tourist  Organization 

Nothing  effective  was  done  in  the 
way  of  forming  a  central  tourist  or- 
ganization until  1929,  when  the  Travel 
Association  of  Great  Britain  was 
formed. 

The  Association  states  that  its 
authority  was  never  sufficiently 
strengthened  by  official  recognition, 
and  the  misfortune  that  it  started 
in  the  days  of  depression  caused  it 
to  deviate  somewhat  from  its  orig- 
inal course  in  the  search  for  a  means 
of  maintaining  the  country's  revenue 
on  international  account.  Its  scope 
was  extended  in  February,  1932,  to 
include  the  attraction  of  overseas 
manufacturers,  with  a  view  to  their 
building  factories  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  name  was  accordingly 
amended  to  "The  Travel  and  Indus- 
trial Development  Association". 

At  the  time  of  formation  the  Travel 
Association  was  promised  financial 
support  by  the  Government.  This 
materialized  in  the  shape  of  a  token 
payment  of  £5,000  in  1929  (about 
0*02  per  cent  of  the  tourist  industry's 
receipts) ,  which  was  reduced  to  £4,000 
in  subsequent  years  until  restored  in 
1936  and  thereafter  increased  until  it 
reached  £17,354  in  1939-40.  Other- 
wise the  Association  was  financed  from 
a  fund  built  up  from  membership 
subscriptions,  contributions  from  rail- 


way and  shipping  companies  and  other 
undertakings,  from  public  bodies  and 
from  local  authorities.  From  all 
sources  the  Association's  income  in- 
creased from  £16,000  in  1929-30  to 
£58,000  in  1939-40. 

The  activities  of  the  Association, 
which  maintains  its  own  offices  in 
several  countries,  took  the  customary 
forms.  It  carried  out  press  and  other 
advertising  schemes  abroad;  arranged 
broadcast  talks;  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed films,  posters,  booklets,  etc.; 
participated  in  exhibitions  overseas; 
operated  a  press  news  service;  and 
entertained  overseas  pressmen  and 
travel  agents. 

Nevertheless  the  Association  admits 
that  it  was  working  only  on  the  fringe 
of  the  national  tourist  industry.  The 
main  burden  was  carried  by  Great 
Britain's  commercial  undertakings, 
independently  of  the  Association.  It 
expresses,  the  opinion  that  these  largely 
unco-ordinated  efforts  placed  the 
United  Kingdom  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  the  more  aggressive 
activities  of  foreign  governments. 

Hotel  Industry 

While  hotels  of  the  "first  interna- 
tional grade"  catering  to  wealthy 
visitors  may  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory, the  Association  complains 
that,  with  certain  conspicuous  excep- 
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tions,  large  numbers  of  the  medium- 
price  hotels  might  be  fairly  criticized 
with  regard  to  food,  furnishing,  lack  of 
bathrooms,  inexpert  staff,  and  high 
cost.  The  same  shortcomings  also 
apply  in  most  cases  to  hotels  and 
boarding-houses  used  by  the  least 
wealthy  class  of  tourists.  This  state 
of  affairs  is  ascribed  mainly  to  the 
handicaps  imposed  by  obsolete  and  in- 
appropriate laws  and  to  certain  econ- 
omic principles  of  hotel-keeping  that 
operate  adversely  in  Great  Britain. 

As  a  remedy  for  these  deficiencies 
the  Travel  Association  recommends 
that  the  hotel  sj^stem  be  recognized  as 
rendering  a  service  to  the  nation;  it 
should  be  given  encouragement  and 
assistance  to  develop,  and  offered  in- 
ducements to  adopt  international 
standards. 

Recommendations  for  Improvement 

Other  recommendations  made  by  the 
Association  are  (1)  that  the  Govern- 
ment develop  the  national  tourist  in- 
dustry as  an  object  of  policy  and  as  an 


item  in  the  post-war  export  trade  drive, 
announcing  its  intention  to  harmonize 
all  other  affairs  with  such  a  policy  as 
far  as  possible;  and  (2)  that  the  Gov- 
ernment accept  ultimate  financial 
responsibility  for  the  work  of  the 
Travel  Association. 

Presuming  that  the  above  recom- 
mendations are  adopted,  the  Associa- 
tion proposes  to  operate  during  the 
first  two  years  on  a  scale  more  or  less 
equivalent  to  that  prevailing  before 
the  war.  During  the  period  when  the 
reorganization  suggested  was  being 
implemented,  it  is  estimated  that  ex- 
penditure could  usefully  be  increased 
to  between  £500,000  and  £1,000,000 
annually,  most  of  which  would  have 
to  be  supplied  by  the  Government. 
Thereafter  it  is  considered  that  the 
Government  should  be  prepared  to 
provide  between  £1,000,000  and  £2,- 
000,000  annually  for  all  tourist  in- 
dustry development  activities.  All  this 
expenditure  would,  in  the  view  of  the 
Association,  be  far  exceeded  by  the 
Treasury  receipts  from  tourists'  in- 
direct tax  payments. 


OVERSEAS  TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  IN  1943-44 

By  C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland 


According  to  prelinlinary  statistics 
of  New  Zealand's  overseas  trade  for 
the  twelve  months  ending  June  30, 
1944,  there  was  a  substantial  rise  in 
the  value  of  imports  and  a  slight  in- 
crease in  that  of  exports  over  the  pre- 
vious year's  figures.  The  period  cov- 
ered corresponds  to  the  season  of  pro- 
duction and  trade  and  is  referred  to  as 
the  "production  year". 

The  total  value  of  exports  and  im- 
ports was  £170,898,000.  Exports,  at 
£73,213,000,  were  nearly  £2,000,000  in 
excess  of  the,  value  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  previous  year  and 
Duly  £826,000  below  that  for  the  peak 
year  1942.  Imports  have  shown 
marked  increases  during  recent  months, 
largely  as  a  result  of  expanded  receipts 
of  defence  materials  and  equipment 
and  lend-lease  supplies.  Their  value 
for  the  period  reached  the  abnormally 


high  figure  of  £97.685,000  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year's  total  of  £71,- 
772,000— the  peak  figure  to  that  date. 
Thus  New  Zealand's  1943-44  trade  has 
returned  a  substantial  excess  of  im- 
ports, amounting  in  value  to  £24,472,- 
000. 

Balance  of  Trade 

A  year  ago  the  totals  oi  imports  and 
exports  were  shown  as  almost  in  bal- 
ance, there  being  an  import  excess  of 
only  £470,000;  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  June,  1942,  the  export  surplus 
was  £22,661,000.  The  trade  position, 
according  to  these  figures,  has  appar- 
ently deteriorated  in  two  years  to  the 
extent  o,f  over  £47,000,000. 

This  complete  change,  as  mentioned, 
is  largely  the  result  of  receipts  of  goods 
and  materials  and  services  under  lend- 
lease  from  the  United  States.  Last 
year  lend-lease  reached  its  peak,  and 
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a  great  volume  of  goods  poured  into 
New  Zealand  for  the  use  of  her  armed 
forces  and  war  factories  and  for  other 
purposes. 

New  Zealand  has  followed  the  prac- 
tice of  including  in  import  returns  all 
goods  and  services  and  shipping 
freights  made  available  to  the  Domin- 
ion by  the  United  States  but  has  not 
included  in  exports  the  goods  and  ser- 
vices sold  to  the  Americans  to  be 
either  used  in  New  Zealand  or  sup- 
plied to  the  American  forces  in  the 
war  zone.  During  the  year  ended 
March,  1944,  lend-lease  goods  and  ser- 
vices valued  for  accounting  purposes 


The  question  of  documentation  of 
shipments  to  India  need  not  give  the 
Canadian  exporter  undue  concern.  The 
principal  difficulty  experienced  by  local 
representatives  of  Canadian  shippers  in 
this  regard  is  that  documents  are  too 
frequently  not  available  as  soon  as  the 
shipment  itself. 

In  practice  the  agent  or  buyer  will 
normally  specify  his  particular  require- 
ments but,  in  the  absence  of  such  ad- 
vices, invoices,  bills  of  lading,  and  such 
supplementary  material  as  packing 
lists  should  be  supplied  in  triplicate,  the 
original  copies  being  despatched  by  air 
mail  and  duplicates  by  the  fastest 
available  sea-mail  service. 

Invoices  should  show  all  principal 
details  of  factory  cost,  packing,  insur- 
ance, and  transportation.  Declarations 
as  to  British  content  are  unnecessary 
imder  present  circumstances. 


at  £32,500,000  were  received;  in  return 
goods  and  services  costing  £24,500,000 
were  supplied  to  the  United  States. 

Quantitatively  the  values  of  imports 
are  not  a  true  indication  of  the  posi- 
tion, on  account  of  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  prices  at  which  goods  and 
services  supplied  by  the  Americans  are 
accounted  and  the  prices  of  such  items 
charged  by  New  Zealand  in  return. 
These  facts  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  reviewing  the  stat- 
istics. 

Trade  returns,  in  New  Zealand  cur- 
rency, for  the  past  five  years  are  as 
follows: — 


or 
-) 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


The  question  of  marking  shipments 
for  India  is  also  one  which  gives  small 
cause  for  concern.  Freight  shipments 
packed  in  cases  or  similar  containers 
need  only  be  painted  or  stencilled  with 
the  importer's  name  or  special  mark, 
the  port  of  discharge  or  transhipment 
(possibly  with  the  eventual  destination 
added),  the  case  or  package  number, 
and  preferably  the  indication  ''Made 
in  Canada". 

Such  marks  should  be  readily  ap- 
parent for  the  benefit  of  stevedores  and 
warehouse  or  customs  officials  and 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum  except 
under  special  instructions  from  agents 
or  consignees.  All  special  marks  and 
numbers  should  conform  exactly  to 
references  provided  on  invoices  or 
other  documents. 

Glass  or  other  breakables  should  be 
given  the  protection  of  special  labels, 


New  Zealand  Trade  Returns 


Trad€  Bale 
Fav.  (  +  ) 

July — June  Exports  Imports  Unfav.(- 

1940   £65.859,000         £46,070.000  +£19,789, 

1941   65.766,000  40,185.000         +  19.581, 

1942   74,039,000  51,378,000         +  22,661.. 

1943   71,302.000  71,772,000         -  470, 

1944   73,213,000  97,685,000         -  24,472, 


INDIAN  MARKET  SURVEY 

By  Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Bombay 
V.  Miscellaneous  Market  Information — Cone. 
Documentation  Marking 
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while  machines,  electrical  goods,  etc., 
may  require  that  a  notice  be  affixed  to 
cases  to  ensure  their  being  carried  or 
stowed  in  an  upright  position. 

Maintenance  of  Stocks 

An  important  factor  in  the  relation- 
ship between  some  Canadian  manu- 
facturers and  their  local  representa- 
tives is  based  on  the  necessity  for  the 
latter  keeping  certain  stocks  on  hand 
in  order  to  permit  prompt  delivery  to 
the  trade  and  such  buyers  as  the  Indian 
Stores  Department.  The  availability 
of  stocks  is  also,  on  occasion,  essential 
to  the  successful  commencement  of 
business  in  a  line  that  is  unknown  on 
the  market.  The  goods  involved  in 
such  circumstances  are  generally  for 
industrial  use,  e.g.  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures, paints,  metals,  certain  ma- 
chinery and  parts,  special  tools,  etc. 

Occasionally  a  buyer  or  agent  with 
ample  funds  and  full  confidence  in  a 
product  will  be  prepared  to  invest  his 
own  capital  in  a  reasonable  quantity 
of  stock,  but  more  frequently  the  local 
firm  will  contend  that,  when  it  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  clearing,  storage,  and 
distributing  charges,  the  manufacturer 
should  assume  the  cost  of  financing 
the  business  over  an  arranged  period 
of  time.  Shippers  must  adjust  their 
policy  on  this  question  to  conform  with 
their  interest  in  market  opportunities 
and  the  recommendations  of  their  local 
connections. 

Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade  Marks 

Indian  laws  and  regulations  concern- 
ing patents  and  designs  are  much  the 
same  as  those  in  force  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  Empire  countries. 
They  are  embodied  in  the  Indian 
Patents  and  Designs  Act,  1911,  and 
subsequent  amendments  and  the  Indian 
Patents  and  Designs  Rules,  1933,  also 
the  Indian  Secret  Patent  Rule,  1933. 
Patents  are  obtainable  from  the  Cent- 
ral Government  by  inventors  or  their 
representatives. 

Until  recently  the  position  with  re- 
gard to  the  ownership  and  registration 
of  trade  marks  has  been  less  clearly 


defined  than  in  the  case  of  patents. 
For  many  years  there  were  no  laws  or 
rules  relating  specifically  to  this  sub- 
ject. In  1940,  however,  the  Central 
Legislature  passed  a  Trade  Marks  Act 
which  provided  for  registration  and  in- 
creased the  protection  of  such  marks. 
Enabling  regulations  have  not  been 
issued  to  date  except  in  the  case  of 
certain  textile  goods,  but  it  is  expected 
that  the  Act  will  be  fully  in  force  in 
the  comparatively  early  future. 

The  names  of  several  patent  at- 
torneys are  available  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Advertising 

Advertising  in  India  is  along  the- 
same  lines  as  in  most  other  countries. 
It  may  take  the  form  of  newspaper 
and  periodical  advertisements,  cinema 
films,  the  use  of  billboards,  the  dis- 
tribution of  leaflets  and  samples,  etc. 

In  general,  costs  are  higher  in  India 
than  in  most  other  countries,  and 
results  are  less.  Canadian  firms  are 
accordingly  warned  against  the  accept- 
ance of  requests  from  their  Indian  rep- 
resentatives for  advertising  allowances, 
although  in  the  case  of  such  goods  as 
patent  medicines,  certain  novelties, 
and  branded  goods,  regular  or  periodi- 
cal advertising  through  selected  media 
may  be  justified. 

When  planning  any  advertising 
campaign,  the  manufacturer  will 
naturally  collaborate  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible with  his  local  agent  or  buyers. 
Their  advice  may  be  adequate  for  the 
circumstances,  but  in  cases  of  uncer- 
tainty it  may  be  well  to  enlist  the 
services  of  one  of  the  various  advertis- 
ing agencies  in  the  larger  commercial 
centres.  The  advice  of  such  .experts 
will  indicate  not  only  the  desirability 
or  otherwise  of  undertaking  such  ex- 
penditure but  also,  if  positive,  the  ex- 
tent, media,  and  cost  involved. 

Claims  and  Complaints 

India  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  of  ail  export  markets  with 
regard  to  complaints  and  claims  based 
on  loss,  damage,  deterioration,  pilfer- 
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age,  and  other  deficiencies  in  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  imported  goods. 

it  is  to  some  extent  on  this  account 
that  previous  sections  of  this  report 
have  indicated  the  necessity  of  select- 
ing suitable  representatives  and  of  pro- 
viding the  soundest  possible  containers 
and  packing,  the  provision  of  detailed 
packing  lists,  shipment  by  the  most 
expeditious  route,  and  the  coverage  of 
shipments  by  adequate  insurance. 

The  receipt  of  complaint-s  and  claims 
is  an  inevitable  counterpart  of  export 
trade  and,  where  India  is  concerned, 
the  necessity  of  transhipment,  careless 
handling,  and  severe  climatic  condi- 
tions must  be  accepted  as  a  genuine 
basis  for  some  occurrences  of  this  kind. 
Due  care  must  be  taken,  however,  to 
guard  against  acceptance  of  unjusti- 
fiable charges  of  damage,  deterioration, 
loss,  or  other  deficiencies. 

Various  small  firms  are  unduly  given 
to  the  practice  of  preying  on  exporters, 
with  either  no  valid  excuse  for  such 
action  or  the  most  flimsy  occasion  for 
doing  so.  Exporters  need  have  no 
hesitation  in  refusing  claims  from 
little-known  buyers  unless  supplied 
with  clear  evidence  that  they  are 
amply  justified. 

Wartime  Market  Developments 

A  brief  review  of  the  more  import- 
ant changes  in  the  Indian  import  mar- 
ket occasioned  by  the  war  may  be  of 
interest. 

At  its  beginning,  competition  from 
Germany  and  German-controlled 
countries  was  automatically  elimin- 
ated. Trading  opportunities  available 
to  other  countries  underwent  a  corre- 
sponding improvement,  accelerated  in 
some  instances  by  increased  local 
demand. 

Soon  afterwards  the  introduction  of 
restrictive  regulations  applying  to  im- 
ports of  numerous  commodities  from 
non-sterling  or  non-Empire  countries 
offered  substantial  encouragement  to 
trade  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Restric- 
tions were  imposed  on  a  few  goods  of 
Canadian  origin.  At  the  same  time 
the  market  was  becoming  increasingly 


interested  in  various  types  of  machin- 
ery and  raw  materials  for  use  in  in- 
dustrial undertakings. 

Two  years  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war  the  value  of  trade  with  Empire 
countries  had  expanded  considerably. 
There  was  also  a  marked  increase  in 
the  value  of  imports  from  the  United 
States.  China  also  figured  much  more 
prominently  than  for  several  years  past 
as  a  source  of  imports  and  an  outlet 
for  export  business.  Japanese  trade 
had  undergone  few  changes  of  import- 
ance. 

,A  short  time  later  the  general 
scheme  of  import  and  exchange  con- 
trol was  extended  to  a  point  where,  in 
the  case  of  non-sterling  or  hard-cur- 
rency countries  particularly,  imports 
were  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  com- 
prised little  more  than  equipment  and 
materials  for  essential  industries  or  for 
the  vital  ne^eds  of  the  civil  population. 
Meanwhile  the  Government  itself,  act- 
ing either  directly  or  through  special 
agencies,  took  over  a  large  measure 
of  the  management  of  the  country's 
import  trade. 

This  position  still  obtains  to  a  large 
extent.  There  have  been  various  evi- 
dences of  readiness  to  relax  control 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
both  with  regard  to  available  supplies 
and  to  reduce  abnormal  price  levels, 
but  beyond  this  general  tendency  the 
market,  at  time  of  writing,  remains  one 
where  official  control  of  commercial 
transactions  is  predominant  and  where 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  a 
thorough-going  reversion  to  normal 
trading  practice. 

General  Review 

The  figures  given  in  preceding  sec- 
tions of  this  report  relating  to  the  total 
import  capacity  of  the  Indian  market 
and  India's  recent  consumption  of 
Canadian  goods  may  be  unfamiliar  to 
many  Canadians  who  are  interested  in 
export  trade.  Other  figures  showing 
the  extent  of  Canada's  pre-war  exports 
to  this  market  will  cause  less  surprise. 

Several  reasons  for  the  traditional 
limitation  of  these  values  have  already 
been  mentioned,  and  their  bases  may 
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even  bear  repetition  as  being  geo- 
graphical, in  so  far  as  distance  is  con- 
cerned, with  resulting  unfamiliarity 
and  lack  of  personal  contact,  the  vast 
difference  in  the  customs  and  standards 
of  living,  the  severity  of  European  and 
other  competition  in  the  markets  for 
manufactured  goods,  the  lack  of  de- 
mand in  one  agricultural  community 
for  the  farm  products  of  another,  and 
the  fact  that  Canada  has  never  pro- 
duced for  export  many  of  the  goods 
w  hich  India  has  imported  in  the  largest 
quantities. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  future  wiU 
see  a  considerable  change  in  this  situa- 
tion. There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
India's  imports  for  years  to  come  will 
be  large  and  varied.  Canada's  export 
capabilities  will  simultaneously  have 
undergone  vast  expansion.  The  keen- 
ness of  local  demand,  as  in  the  early 
years  of  the  war,  with  no  response 
from  continental  Europe  or  Japan,  will 
be  reflected  in  increased  and  insistent 
interest  in  Canadian  resources  as  well. 


of  course,  as  in  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Australia, 
and  other  countries  of  the  United 
Nations  and  presumably  several  neu- 
trals. 

At  such  time  it  will  be  for  Canadian 
exporters  to  assess  the  value  of  this 
market  in  relation  to  their  export 
capacity  and  that  of  other  overseas 
territories.  Closer  study  than  it  has 
yet  received  will  undoubtedly  be  inter- 
esting and  in  some  instances  is  sure  to 
prove  of  substantial  value. 

Note. — Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office  in 
India  in  1923,  the  CommercioJ  Intelligence 
Journal  has  carried  numerous  reports  on  the 
Indian  market  for  particular  commodities, 
economic  and  trade  conditions,  export  prac- 
tice, etc.  Reports  in  pamphlet  form  entitled 
'The  Indian  Empire  as  a  Market  for  Cana- 
dian Products"  by  H.  R.  Poussette,  and  "The 
Indian  Market — Points  for  Exporters"  by 
R.  T.  Young  were  published  in  1922  and 
1936  respectively.  Exporters  who  are  inter- 
ested in  more  complete  details  regarding 
such  subjects  than  are  given  in  this  report  are 
referred  to  files  of  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence' Journal  or  to  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  Bombay. 


CARGO  BOOKINGS  TO  AFRICAN  AND  WEST  INDIAN  COLONIES 
AND  BRITISH  SOUTH  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 


The  Shipping  Pri-orities  Committee 
announces  that,  effective  October  16, 
1944,  a  new  procedure  will  be  estab- 
lished for  the  booking  of  cargo  out  of 
United  States  ports  for  the  following 
destinations: 

African  and  West  Indian  Colonies 

Angola  (Portuguese  West  Africa) ; 
Belgian  Congo;  British  West  Africa, 
including  Nigeria,  British  Cameroons, 
Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Gold  Coast  Vv^th 
Ashanti  and  Northern  Territory,  and 
British  Togoland;  French  Cameroons; 
French  Equatorial  Africa;  French 
Guiana;  French  West  Indies,  including 
Desirade,  Guadeloupe,  Les  Saintes, 
Martinique,  Marie  Galante,  St.  Martin 
(northern  part),  and  St,  Bartholomew; 
Liberia;  Madagascar;  Mozambique 
(Portuguese  East  Africa) ;  and  Re- 
union. 


British  South  Pacific  Islands 

Fiji,  Solomon  Islands,  Gilbert  and 
Ellice,  Pitcairn,  Tonga  or  Friendly 
Island,  and  Santa  Cruz  Islands. 

Freight-space  Application  Procedure 

Exporters  after  October  16  will  sub- 
mit freight-space  applications  in  sep- 
tuplicate  on  Form  E.l  direct  to  the 
Shipping  Priorities  Committee,  West 
Block,  Ottawa,  instead  of  to  the  British 
Colonies  Supply  Mission  or  other  Mis- 
sion concerned,  as  has  been  the  pro- 
cedure in  the  past,  in  the  case  of  all 
shipments  over  2,240  pounds  destined 
to  th€  above  areas.  Exporters  may 
book  directly  with  any  steamship  com- 
pany serving  these  destinations  for 
shipments  weighing  less  than  2,240 
pounds. 
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When  freight-space  application 
(Form  E.l)  has  been  approved  by  the 
United  States  Foreign  Economic  Ad- 
ministration, two  copies  will  be  stamped 
"Certified  for  Booking"  and  returned 
by  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra- 
tion to  the  person  indicated  in  answer 
to  Question  No.  19  on  Form  E.l. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  certified  forms, 
exporters  may  arrange  for  tentative 
bookings  with  steamship  companies 
serving  the  intended  destination. 

Upon  completion  of  a  firm  booking, 
the  steamship  company  will  return  one 
copy  of  the  form  to  the  exporter  and 
retain  the  other. 

O.D.T.  Permit  Procedure 

An  O.D.T.  permit  when  required 
(i.e.  shipments  of  20,000  pounds  or 
more),  will  be  assigned  by  the  Division 
of  Cargo  Control,  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration, through  the  Transport 
Controller,  Montreal,  upon  submission 
by  the  exporter,  or  his  agent  of  an 
Association  of  American  Railroad  form 
bearing  the  steamship  company  certi- 
fication of  space  reservation. 

If  a  shipment  has  not  been  booked 
with  a  steamship  company,  nor  an 


O.D.T.  permit  issued  within  90  days 
after  the  space  application  has  been 
approved,  the  application  will  be  can- 
celled and  one  copy  returned  to  the 
shipper,  who  may  file  a  new  applica- 
tion. 

If  the  application  cannot  be  im- 
mediately approved  for  any  reason, 
copies  of  space  applications  will  be 
returned  to  the  applicant  and  a  resub- 
mission date  may  at  that  time  be  sug- 
gested. 

If  the  entire  shipment  is  not  made 
on  one  vessel,  the  application  becomes 
invalid  for  movement  of  the  remainder 
of  the  merchandise.  The  exporter  may 
submit  a  new  application  for  ship- 
ment of  the  balance  if  its  quantity  is 
such  as  would  ordinarily  require  sub- 
mission of  an  application. 

Freight-space  applications  which 
cover  proposed  shipments  weighing 
2,240  pounds  or  more  and  which  were 
on  file  with  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration prior  to  October  1,  1944,  will 
be  considered  valid  until  November  30, 
1944.  If  not  shipped  at  that  time, 
applications  will  be  cancelled.  If  the 
exporter  so  desires  he  can  submit  a 
new  application  to  the  Shipping  Prior- 
ities Committee,  Ottawa. 


TRADE  REGULATIONS 
Egypt 

IMPORTATION  OF  CERTAIN  FOODSTUFFS 
PROHIBITED 

Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Cairo,  writes  under 
date  August  7,  1944,  that,  effective 
August  8,  Law  No.  88  of  1944  pro- 
hibits the  importation  into  Egypt 
of  preserved  vegetables  or  products  of 
the  vegetable  world  and  of  butter  or 
substitutes  which  contain  substances 
injurious  to  health. 

Following  are  the  provisions  of  this 
law: — 

1.  Importation  is  prohibited  of  (a)  pre- 
served vegetables  or  products  of  the  vege- 
table world  to  which  have  been  added  com- 
positions of  copper  or  other  colouring  sub- 


AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 

stances  injurious  to  health,  and  (6)  butter 
or  substitutes  containing  boric  acid  or,  other 
boricated  substances,  or  any  other  preserva- 
tive injurious  to  health. 

2.  Importation  of  preserved  vegetables  and 
products  of  the  vegetable  world,  as  also  of 
butter  and  its  substitutes,  is  subject  to  pro- 
duction of  a  certificate  issued  by  the  admin- 
istrative authority  of  the  country  of  origin 
stating  that  the  goods  are  free  of  the  sub- 
stances covered  by  Article  1. 

For  products  of  countries  where  the  admin- 
istrative authorities  do  not  issue  such  certifi- 
cate, this  may  be  replaced  by  any  other  cer- 
tificate considered  sufficient  by  the  Egyptian 
Health  Department. 

Shipments  which  are  not  accompanied  by 
this  certificate  shall  be  reshipped  abroad  by 
the  interested  parties  within  a  period  of  one 
month.  This  period  will  be  calculated  from 
the  moment  when  the  Customs  Adminis- 
tration has  advised  the  interested  party  of 
arrival  of  the  goods  or,  in  the  case  of  parcels 
post,  from  the  date  of  verification  of  the 
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package.  On  expiration  of  this  period,  the 
goods  will  be  destroyed  without  the  inter- 
ested parties  having  the  right  to  any 
indemnity. 

3.  Notwithstanding  production  of  the  cer- 
tificate from  the  country  of  origin,  the 
Health  authorities  may  at  any  time  stop 
temporarily  at  the  customs  or  in  the  post 
delivery  of  the  goods  which  are  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  article  with  a  view  to  a 
chemical  analysis.  For  this  purpose,  the 
Health  authorities  may,  the  interested  party 
having  been  notified,  extract  samples  to  be 
submitted  for  analysis.  A  process-verbal  of 
this  operation  shall  be  prepared  containing  all 
necessary  indications  for  identification  of  the 


samples  and  the  packages  from  which  they 
have  been  extracted. 

If  analysis  of  the  sample  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  injurious  substances  mentioned  in 
Article  1,  the  Health  authority  will  order  the 
reshipment  of  the  goods  to  the  country  of 
origin.  Im  this  reshipment  is  not  effected 
within  a  period  of  one  month  from  the  date 
of  the  decision  having  been  notified  to  the 
interested  parties,  the  goods  will  be  destroyed 
without  the  latter  having  right  to  claim  any 
indemnity. 

The  Health  authorities  may  forbid  the  re- 
shipment of  the  goods  and  destroy  them 
immediately.  There  shall  be  no  appeal  from 
their  decision. 


DECENTRALIZATION  PLAN  FOR  EXPORTS  TO  LATIN  AMERICA 
STILL  FURTHER  MODIFIED 


An  announcement  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal,  No.  2109  (July  1, 
1944)  dealt  with  modifications  in  the 
decentralization  plan  relating  to  cer- 
tain of  the  Latin  American  countries 
and  anticipated  their  extension  to 
others.  This  extension  has  now  been 
effected,  so  that,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Argentina,  import  recom- 
mendations (or  comparable  documents) 
are  only  required  for  a  relatively  short 
list  of  commodities. 


The  list  of  commodities  requiring 
import  recommendations  is  not  the 
same  for  each  of  the  nineteen  republics 
concerned.  Brazil  is  the  only  one 
requiring  them  for  chemicals,  pig  iron, 
graphite,  nickel  and  alloys,  tin,  zinc 
and  products.  Cuba  alone  requires 
them  for  paper,  related  products  and 
manufactures,  wood-pulp  and  unex- 
posed motion-picture  film. 

A  general  indication  of  the  com- 
modities  requiring  recommendations 


Commodities  Requiring  Import  Recommendations  for  Exports 

16 

Brazil  Cuba    Mexico  Others 

Chemicals  (details  on  applicaitioai)   X  —  ' —  — 

Brisitles   —  —  —  X 

Brushes   —  ■ —  X 

Buttons,  metal   —  • —  —  X 

Coal  and  coke   X  —  • —  X 

Copper,  copper-base  alloys  and  products  thereof  ....  X  X  —  — 

Tacks  and  nails   —  X  —  X 

Fourdrinier  wire   X  • — •  —  X 

Cotton  and  cotton  products   —  X  • —  X 

Iron  and  steel  and  mannfaetures  thereof   X  X  X  X 

Tacks,  nails  and  staples  (incl.  copper,  harass  and  bronze)  —  X  —  X 

Graphite   X  —  • —  • — 

Nickel  and  alloys   X  —  • —  — 

Tin   X  —  —  — 

Zinc  and  zinc  products   X  ■ —  • —  — 

Paper,  related  products  and  manufactures   —  X  —  — 

Film,  unexposed  motion  picture   —  X  —  — 

Rayon  and  rayon  products   —  X  X  ■ — 

Oilcloth,  window-shade  cloth,  book  cloth   • —  —  —  X 

PjTOxylin,  other  water  and  impregnated  fabrics  and 

waterproof  outer  garments   —  ■ —  —  X 

Tire  casings,  inner  tubes,  solid  tires   X  X  X  X 

Wood  and  wood  manufactures   X  X  • —  X 

Wood-pulp   —  X  —  — 

Wool  yarh   —  X  —  X 
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for  the  various  countries  is  given  in 
the  table  above  by  the  letter  "X" 
placed  in  the  appropriate  column. 
This  list  is  not  in  complete  detail,  since 
many  items  that  would  be  covered  by 
the  general  headings  do  not  require 
recommendations  for  one  or  more  des- 


tinations. Exporters  may  ascertain  the 
status  of  the  particular  products  in 
which  they  are  interested  by  addressing 
inquiries  to  the  Export  Permit  Branch, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 


NEW  ZEALAND  EXCHANGE  CONDITIONS 

By  C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland 


Since  the  early  days  of  the  vrar  and 
for  some  months  prior  to  its  outbreak, 
when  the  serious  shortages  of  overseas 
funds  necessitated  hand-to-mouth  buy- 
ing of  essential  requirements,  New  Zea- 
land has  slowly  built  up  her  o,verseas 
credits.  In  sterling  they  now  amount 
to  £33,600,000.  From  about  September, 
1939,  the  financing  of  trade  under  a 
rigid  policy  of  selected  imports  has 
been  normal.  The  exchange  rate  for  the 
New  Zealand  pound  continues  at  15s. 
sterling  and  $3.60  Canadian. 

The  agreement  recently  signed 
with  the  United  Kingdom  Government 
provides  for  payments  to  New  Zealand 
of  £28,000,1)00  sterling  as  well  as  for 
increases  in  prices  for  her  produce  to 
compensate  for  a  disparity  in  import 
and  export  prices  during  the  war  years. 
This  money,  added  to  New  Zealand's 
present  sterling  credits  of  over  £33,- 
000,000,  will  substantially  improve  her 
buying  power  in  the  United  Kingdom 
market.  Moreover  there  is  a  moral 
obligation  to  give  preference  to  United 
Kingdom  manufacturers  when  replen- 
ishing the  depleted  stocks  of  civilian 
goods,  both  capital  and  consumer. 

No  information  is  forthcoming  as  to 
the  amount  of  Canadian  or  United 
States  dollars  New  Zealand  has  avail- 
able. The  expenditure  of  these  moneys 
comes  under  the  broad  control  of  the 
authorities  in  London  in  the  husband- 
ing of  dollars  in  the  general  interests 
of  the  sterling  countries.  It  is  reason- 
able to  expect,  however,  that  a  greater 


amount  of  Canadian  exchange  will  be- 
come available  for  the  purchase  of 
essential  civilian  needs  as  a  result  of 
the  provision  under  Mutual  Aid  of  war 
supplies  and  items  indirectly  concerned 
with  New  Zealand's  war  effort. 

Reliable  authorities  have  drawn  the 
inference  from  the  recent  budget  an- 
nouncement that  the  Government  has 
no  present  intention  of  restoring  the 
New  Zealand  pound  to  parity  with 
sterling.  The  Minister  of  Finance  has 
announced  the  decision  to  show  the 
whole  of  the  public  accounts  in  New 
Zealand  currency.  Up  to  the  present 
the  debt  in  London  has  been  shown  in 
pounds  sterling.  The  conversion  to 
New  Zealand  pounds,  as  the  Minister 
points  out,  "avoids  the  anomalous  posi- 
tion that  previously  existed  when,  in 
quoting  the  total  debt,  the  figure  used 
was  the  sum  total  of  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent things — New  Zealand  pounds 
and  pounds  sterling". 

The  belief  is  expressed  that,  since 
the  anomaly  has  been  allowed  to  go 
uncorrected  for  over  eleven  years,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  correction  would  be 
made  if  the  Government  had  in  mind 
now  or  in  the  near  future  to  return  to 
parity  with  sterling.  This  should  dis- 
pose of  the  rumours  prevalent  in  recent 
months  that  the  former  parity  with 
sterling  was  to  be  restored.  The  rest- 
oration under  present  conditions  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  New  Zea- 
land's economy,  particularly  on  her 
export  trade. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  is  published  in  English  and  French 
and  is  issued  every  Saturday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Subscription  prices  for  either  edition  are:  $1  per  annum  in  Canada, 
single  copies  5  cents  each;  $3.50  per  annum  outside  Canada,  single  copies 
10  cents  each. 

Subscription  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  and  remittances  may  be  made  by  post  office 
or  express  orders,  or  by  drafts  or  cheques,  payable  at  par  in  Ottawa. 

Inquiries  for  back  copies  or  additional  copies  should  be  made  to  the 
same  address. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  10,  1944 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 

following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Tuesday,  October  10,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  October  2,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Unit 

Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 


India  Rupee 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

4.866 

Buying 
Selling 
1.0000 
Buying 
Selling 
.4985 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
1.0138 
.4245 
Official 
Free 
.1196 
Official 
Free 
1.0138 
.1217 
Official 
Export 
.9733 
.1930 
1.0342 
Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
4.9431 
Bid 
Offer 
.3650 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal 
Week  ending  Week  ending 
Oct.  2  Oct.  10. 


$4.4300 
4.4700 

1.1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

4.4200 
4.4800 
.9313 

.3304 

.2746 

.0673 
.0569 
.9313 

.0574 
.0444 
.6358 
.3330 

.7307 

.6016 


3862 
4590 


4.5380 
4.5906 
.3359 

3.5300 
3.5760 

3.6440 
3.5940 


$4.4300 
4.4700 

1.1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

4.4200 
4.4800 
.9313 

.3304 

.2761 

.0673 
.0569 
.9313 

.0574 
.0444 
.6358 
.3330 

.7307 

.6016 

4.3862 
4.4590 

4.5380 
4.5906 
.3359 

3.5300 
3.6760 

3.6440 
3.5940 


Official 
Bank  Hate 
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C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre,  47S,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includei 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 

2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Stkes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building,  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Eraser.  Address  for  letters— ;-P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  ()ffice — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela, 
Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew,  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Economic  Adviser,  Office  of  the  Representative  of  Canada,  Paris. 
Address  for  letters — %  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  (Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  VictorU 
Square,  Belfast. 


3^0 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Con 

Mexico 

C.  S.  BissETT,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower.   Circular  Road,  St.  John's.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pera 

W.  G.  Stark,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — 
Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Ecuador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivrat.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I 
(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  SleighiuQ 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Canfrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cablt 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  L.  H.  Ausman,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  British  Empire  Building, 
Rockefeller  Center.   (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  3.  M.  Boyer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan 
Avenue.    Cahle  address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  Edmond  Cloxjtiee,  Printer  to  th«  King'i  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1944. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  RUBBER  INDUSTRY 

By  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  London 


Before  the  outbreak  of  war  the 
United  Kingdom  imported  from  Can- 
ada substantial  quantities  of  a  diversi- 
fied range  of  articles  manufactured 
from  rubber.  This  trade  has  been  in- 
terrupted by  wartime  conditions.  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  will,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, be  interested  in  a  prelim- 
inary report  recently  published  by  the 
Federation  of  British  Rubber  and 
Allied  Manufacturers'  Associations 
outlining  the  existing  situation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  rubber  industry  and 
clarifying  the  relationship  between  its 
needs  and  the  requirements  of  national 
policy. 

The  Federation  represents  twenty- 
four  trade  associations,  all  largely  de- 
pendent upon  rubber  as  a  common  raw 
material  and  employing  at  present 
approximately  50,000  persons,  a  figure 
which  is  expected  to  increase  to  65,000 


upon  the  resumption  of  normal  trade. 
The  number  of  manufacturing  firms 
involved  is  288,  embodying  more  than 
300  factories  in  Great  Britain. 

Raw  Materials 

In  the  first  place  the  Federation 
states  that  the  ability  of  the  rubber 
manufacturing  industry  to  re-employ 
a  satisfactory  number  of  people  must 
largely  depend  upon  the  availability 
of  raw  material,  especially  natural 
rubber.  This  is  a  governing  factor 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Federation, 
synthetic — no  matter  how  freely  avail- 
able— cannot  yet  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  natural  rubber  in 
some  important  products.  It  is  there- 
fore desirable  to  emphasize  that  the 
entire  industry  can  neither  provide 
mass  employment  nor  recqy.e^it^-'pre'^v...,^^ 
war  productivity  unles^-^and  until  ah 
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adequate  volume  of  natural  rubber  is 
at  its  disposal. 

It  is  considered  that  the  price  of 
rubber  should  be  stabilized  at  a  reason- 
able level  for  a  specified  post-war 
period. 

The  foregoing  relates  to  rubber,  and 
there  are,  of  course,  a  number  of  other 
raw  materials,  e.g.  carbon  black,  of 
equal  importance  and  without  which 
the  complete  revival  of  peacetime  pro- 
duction would  be  impossible. 

The  ability  of  other  industries  to 
supply  component  and  ancillary  mate- 
rials is  also  significant.  The  textile 
industry  is  an  important  example,  and 
its  products  are  .  essential  to  many 
branches  of  the  rubber  trade,  including 
tires,  conveyor  and  transmission  belt- 
ing, hose,  footwear,  and  sports  goods. 

Production  Capacity 

The  capacity  of  some  sections  of  the 
industry  has  been  increased,  particu- 
larly for  specialized  and  government- 
assisted  work.  The  capacity  of  re- 
claim output  has  been  increased  by 
approximately  300  per  cent,  of  soles 
and  heels  by  not  less  than  100  per  cent, 
and  that  for  tire  manufacture  by  20 
per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rubber-proof- 
ing industry  is  not  operating  to  capa- 
city, and  work  which  might  have  been 
done  by  it  is  being  put  through  gov- 
ernment finishing  factories.  Potential 
thread  and  footwear  production,  other 
than  soles  and  heels,  has  been  reduced. 
In  some  instances  only  specific  and 
not  total  capacity  has  been  varied,  and 
in  others  factories  have  been  com- 
pletely closed. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
reclaim  section,  the  Federation  does 
not  consider  that  there  will  be  any 
post-war  difficulty  in  emploj^ing  such 
additional  capacity  as  has  resulted 
from  war  production.  Again,  this  as- 
surance must  be  subject  to  the  suf- 
ficient supply  of  raw  material  and 
labour. 

Equipment  and  Space 

While  the  Federation  does  not  sug- 
gest that  all  the  equipment  of  its  mem- 


bers will,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  rep- 
resent the  latest  design  and  practice, 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  post-war  pro- 
duction being  handicapped  by  the  in- 
efficiency of  plant.  The  general  posi- 
tion does  not  .warrant  any  industry 
scrap-and-build  plan.  It  is  considered 
that  overworked  equipment  and  obso- 
lete machinery  can  be  replaced  in  ac- 
cordance with  normal  procedure.  The 
financing  of  such  replacements  may 
present  problems  in  some  cases,  and  it 
is  considered  urgent  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  allow  tax  reliefs  in  order 
that  adequate  reserves  may  be  built  up 
for  this  purpose. 

Some  sections  of  the  industry  may 
require  additional  space,  either  for  ex- 
pansion, replacement  of  damaged  prop- 
erty, or  in  substitution  for  that  now 
occupied  by  government- owned  stores. 

Concentration  is  another  feature 
which  may  encourage  some  manufac- 
turers to  seek  new  buildings,  and  here 
the  rubber  footwear  industry  may  be 
affected  to  a  greater  extent  than  other 
sections. 

In  all  these  circumstances  the  Fed- 
eration requests  that  it  be  given  de- 
tails of  premises  and  equipment  likely 
to  be  surplus  to  government  require- 
ments, so  that  the  industry  may  have 
early  opportunity  of  acquisition. 

Quality  Standards 

Most,  if  not  all,  sections  of  the  in- 
dustry have  been  required  to  degrade 
their  products  in  order  to  conserve 
rubber.  The  present  performance  levels 
are  not  regarded  with  any  satisfaction 
by  the  manufacturers  concerned,  and 
the  Federation  is  apprehensive  of  the 
results  of  any  post-war  continuance  of 
the  degrading  policy.  In  the  interests 
of  consumers  and  of  national  and  inter- 
national quality  reputation,  the  Fed- 
eration urges  the  earliest  possible  post- 
war return  to  pre-war  quality  levels 
or  higher. 

The  Federation  does  not  favour  the 
post-war  adoption  of  standard  quality 
levels  in  any  of  the  trades  which  it 
represents,  but  would  welcome  mini- 
mum standards  of  performance  for 
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suitable  products  and  the  discussion  of 
such  a  project  with  the  departments 
interested. 

Demand  and  Control 

As  far  as  can  now  be  seen,  the  Fed- 
eration expects  a  substantial  post-war 
demand  for  the  products  of  its  mem- 
bers. At  the  end  of  the  European  war 
the  difficulties  of  raw  material  sup- 
plies may  not  be  materially  eased,  and 
not  immediately  upon  the  defeat  of 
Japan  will  natural  rubber  become 
freely  available.  In  consequence  the 
continuance  of  the  controlled  alloca- 
tion of  rubber  and  other  raw  materials 
may  become  unavoidable. 

The  Federation  is  of  the  opinion 
that  for  as  long  as  it  may  be  essential 
the  control  of  raw  material  issues 
should  be  exercised  by  the  appropriate 
department  of  the  Government.  De- 
cisions as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  rubber  in- 
dustry, particularly  from  the  aspects 
of  national  reconstruction,  must  be 
based  upon  national  policy.  Priority 
of  finished  product  requirements,  when 
nationally  established,  will  govern  raw 
material  allocation,  in  which  matter 
the  Federation  hopes  to  be  consulted. 

Post-war  conditions  will  embody 
many  more  complications  than  now 
exist,  including  those  represented  by 
the  competing  claims  of  home  and  ex- 
port business  and,  since  policy  as  well 
as  procedure  will  be  involved  in  the 
post-war  allocation  of  raw  material, 
the  Federation  feels  qualified  to  share 
the  responsibilities  of  control. 

Upon  another  aspect  of  control,  i.e. 
that  of  restricted  distribution,  the  Fed- 
eration urges  the  earliest  possible  re- 
moval of  every  feature  unessential  to 
peacetime  industry.  Unless  distribu- 
tion is  freed  from  all  the  regulations 
and  restrictions  now  in  force,  there 
may  be  such  a  congestion  in  dis- 
tributive fields  as  will  obstruct  the  re- 
vival of  normal  trade.  The  free  flow 
of  goods  is  a  necessary  corollary  to 
revived  production  and  to  that  flexi- 
bility essential  to  reconstruction. 
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Surplus  Stocks 

The  disposal  of  surplus  stocks  during 
and  after  the  war  is.  a  matter  concern- 
ing which  the  Federation  would  wish 
to  co-operate  with  the  government  de- 
partments interested.  The  tire  manu- 
facturers have  already  submitted  a 
scheme  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  con- 
junction with  the  Society  of  Motor 
Manufacturers  and  Traders.  Each 
section  of  the  rubber-manufacturing 
industry  has  its  own  peculiar  problems, 
but  there  is  a  recommendation  com- 
mon to  all  sections;  it  is  that  each 
association,  acting  through  its  parent 
body,  the  Federation,  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  repurchasing  the 
goods  supplied  by  its  members  and 
eventually  regarded  as  surplus  to  post- 
war requirements. 

In  making  this  proposal  no  unrea- 
sonable financial  or  other  advantages 
are  being  sought.  The  Federation 
merely  wishes  to  avoid  all  those  un- 
fortunate features  which  accompanied 
the  disposal  of  some  surplus  stocks 
after  the  1914-18  war. 

The  unregulated  sales  of  such  stocks 
will  delay  the  employment  of  labour 
in  the  manufacture  of  new  goods  and 
will  tend  to  concentrate  surplus  goods 
in  a  few  hands,  thus  penalizing  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  Federation  regards  this  matter 
as  being  so  serious  in  its  possible  effect 
upon  post-war  trade  that  it  would  be 
prepared  to  consider  the  formation  of 
a  repurchasing  conapany  to  act  for  the 
entire  industry. 

Prospects  for  the  Industry 

Given  the  required  materials  and 
labour,  the  industries  represented  by 
the  Federation  will  be  able  to  resume 
peacetime  production  without  any  con- 
siderable delay,  subject,  of  course,  to 
no  abnormal  damage  being  caused  by 
enemy  action  prior  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  war. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  industry's 
current  production  is  for  war  purposes, 
the  number  of  goods  being  made  out- 
side the  normal  range  is  not  large. 
Specialized  features  and  specification? 
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necessary  to  wartime  conditions  are 
generally  capable  of  adjustment  to 
peacetime  needs.  There  has  been  no 
substantial  upheaval  in  the  type  of 
production,  and  the  time  factor  as- 
sociated with  the  restoration  of  nor- 
mal activity  is  not  likely  to  be  im- 
portant. 


The  Federation  wishes  to  emphasize 
the  vital  part  which  transport  must 
inevitably  play  throughout  post-war 
reconstruction.  To  an  appreciable  ex- 
tent re-employment  will  be  influenced 
by  the  ease  of  goods  movement,  and 
transport  is  particularly  dependent 
upon  the  rubber  industry. 


MONOPOUSTIC  TENDENCIES  IN  THE  UNITED  KLNGDOM 

FILM  INDUSTRY 

By  C.  G.  Venus,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  London 


The  Cinematograph  Films  Council 
has  submitted  a  report  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  response  to  their  request 
for  advice  on  practical  measures  to 
check  the  development  of  a  monopoly 
in  the  United  Kingdom  film  industry. 

To  the  extent  that  films  are  a  power- 
ful instrument  of  education,  exerting 
an  influence  on  national  culture,  ideas 
and  trade  that  is  rivalled  only  iDy  the 
press  and  radio,  the  subject  is  of  more 
than  domestic  interest,  particularly  in 
its  application  to  the  development  of 
export  trade. 

The  Council's  main  conclusions  are 
as  follows: — ■ 

1.  There  has,  in  recent  years,  been  a 
definite  tendency  towards  monopoly  in 
the  industry,  which  has  manifested 
itself  in  two  ways:  (a)  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  vertically  integrated 
combines  and  of  the  control  which  they 
are  able  to  exercise  at  various  stages; 
(6)  the  introduction  and  extension  of 
undesirable  practices  in  restraint  of 
trade,'  partly  by  producers,  partly  by 
distributors,  and  partly  by  exhibitors, 
which  militate  against  the  healthy  de- 
velopment of  British  production. 

2.  The  continuance  of  independent 
production  which  has  suffered  from  the 
aforesaid  monopolistic  tendencies — 
although  not,  so  far  as  the  evidence 
shows,  as  the  result  of  any  deliberate 
intention  to  eliminate  the  independent 
elements  in  the  industry — is  of  first 
importance  and  should  be  the  over- 
riding consideration  in  formulating 
measures  to  counteract  these  influences. 

3.  The  preponderating  influence  of 


United  States  interests  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  further  accentuated, 
but  no  evidence  of  any  substance  was 
submitted  to  confirm  that  this  trend  is 
due  to  collusive  action.  Nor  has  the 
evidence  revealed  any  basis  for  the 
supposition  that  renting  organizations 
have,  in  general,  been  guided  in  their 
policy  more  by  United  States  than 
British  influence. 

Recommendations  for  Improvement 

Among  the  main  recommendations 
made  by  the  Council  are: — 

1.  Legislation  should  be  introduced 
prescribing  that  no  further  expansion 
of  the  circuits  will  be  allowed  by  the 
vertically  integrated  combines  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Similarly  any  further  acquisition  of 
existing  studio  space  by  the  combines 
should  be  precluded  except  by  consent. 

2.  In  order  to  allay  the  continuing 
apprehension  that  the  physical  con- 
trol of  the  United  Kingdom  combines 
may  at  some  time  be  transferred  to 
the  United  States,  it  is  suggested  that 
they  might  be  invited  to  consider  the 
introduction  of  a  trustee  arrangement 
to  prevent  control  from  passing  into 
foreign  hands.  If  some  such  safe- 
guard should  not  commend  itself,  the 
Board  of  Trade  should  consider  definite 
legislation  to  strengthen  or  supersede 
the  existing  safeguards. 

3.  In  order  to  ensure  the  continu- 
ance of  independent  production,  a 
system  of  control  should  be  adopted  to 
guarantee  a  fair  allocation  of  studio 
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space  as  between  independent  and  in- 
tegrated production.  The  Council 
recommend  further  the  retention  by  the 
Government  of  one  or  more  studios 
to  be  made  available  to  independent 
'  production  at  fair  rentals. 

4.  A  film  finance  corporation  should 
be  established  under  government  spon- 
sorship, specializing  in  giving  accom- 
modation on  reasonable  terms  to  quali- 
fied producers  so  as  to  ensure  the  per- 
manence of  financial  facilities.  This 
corporation  should  be  empowered  to 
establish  a  renting  organization,  event- 
ually extending  its  activities  into  the 
field  of  overseas  marketing  as  well  as 
home  distribution. 

5.  Legislation  should  be  introduced 
permitting  further  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  renters'  and  exhibitors' 
quota  of  British  films  as  soon  as  pro- 
duction facilities  permit,  the  Cinemato- 
graph Films  Council  to  advise  on  the 
percentage  quota  within  the  maxima 
to  be  made  operative  from  year  to  year. 

Expansion  of  Export  Markets 

6.  In  furtherance  of  the  export  of 
British  films  to  the  United  States 
market  and  elsewhere,  and  apart  from 
the  normal  approaches  to  leading 
United  States  distributors  and  special 


arrangements  which  are  being  devel- 
oped by  certain  interests,  a  strong 
British  distributing  organization  should 
be  established  in  the  United  States,  and 
ultimately  in  the  British  Dominions 
and  other  overseas  markets,  holding  its 
facilities  available  to  British  producers 
on  equal  terms. 

7.  Having  regard  to  the  heavy  ex- 
change burden  involved  in  the  con- 
tinued importation  of  United  States 
films  and  the  importance  of  avoiding 
a  situation  in  which  the  United  King- 
dom might  find  itself  compelled  to 
restrict  the  importation  of  pictures  in 
favour  of  more  indispensable  require- 
ments, unless  the  net  burden  could  be 
reduced,  the  Government  should  initi- 
ate conversations  with  the  United 
States  Government  with  a  view  to  ex- 
ploring, in  consultation  with  the  United 
States  motion  picture  industry,  the 
steps  which  the  industry  might  take  on 
a  voluntary  basis  to  increase  the  ex- 
hibition of  British  films  in  the  United 
States. 

8.  The  Board  of  Trade  should  in- 
augurate through  official  channels  a 
thorough  investigation  into  the  possi- 
bility of  developing  a  bettor  market 
for  British  films  throughout  the  British 
Commonwealth  overseas. 


CANADIAN  EXPORT  COMMODITIES  AND  INDUSTRIES 


7.  Dairying  and  Dairy  Products  (Concluded) 
By  P.  H.  Ferguson,  Agricultural  Branch,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Butter 

Butter  has  been  produced  on  the 
farms  of  Canada  since  the  days  of 
early  settlement.  As  the  population 
increased,  the  producers  sold  or  bar- 
tered their  surplus  for  goods  in  the 
nearby  towns  and  villages,  and  the 
production  for  disposal  off  the  farm 
greatly  expanded. 

The  census  of  1861  showed  a  pro- 
duction of  nearly  27  million  pounds  of 
butter  in  Upper  Canada  and  16  mil- 
lion in  Low^er  Canada.  Ten  years  later, 
74  million  pounds  were  produced  in 
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Canada,  and  by  1881  farm-made  butter 
was  apparently  produced  in  practically 
all  sections  of  the  Dominion,  the  total 
being  102  million  pounds  for  the  whole 
of  Canada. 

PRODUCTION  ON  FARMS 

As  late  as  the  early  eighties  the 
methods  employed  in  the  production 
of  butter  were  more  or  less  primitive 
as  compared  with  the  systems  now  in 
use.  The  utensils,  of  course,  were  of 
wooden  construction  and  butter  was 
worked  entirely  by  hand.    The  dash 
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churn  was  commonly  used  on  farms 
and  it  had  a  very  limited  capacity. 
It  was  superseded  first  by  the  box 
churn  and  later  by  the  barrel  churn, 
which  is  now  in  use.  Since  cream 
separators  did  not  appear  on  the 
market  until  late  in  the  century,  the 
milk  was  set  in  shallow  pans  or  deep 
cream  cans  with  a  tap  at  the  bottom 
from  which  milk  could  be  removed. 
When  the  pans  were  employed  the 
cream  was  skimmed  after  the  milk  had 
stood  long  enough  to  permit  it  to  rise 
to  the  top.  The  cream  separator  revo- 
lutionized farm  dairying;  for  not  only 
did  it  prove  to  be  a  labour-saving 
device,  but  it  also  made  a  more  com- 
plete separation  of  the  milk  and  cream 
and  made  the  latter  easier  to  churn 
into  butter. 

For  the  twenty  years  prior  to  1900 
cheese  factories  absorbed  large  quan- 
tities of  the  surplus  milk  produced  on 
farms,  but  about  1890  creameries  be- 
gan to  spring  up,  giving  farmers  a  new 
outlet  for  their  milk.  Dairy  butter 
continued  to  be  made  in  relatively 
large  quantities  for  many  years,  how- 
ever. The  census  of  1891  showed  that 
111  million  pounds  were  produced  in 
the  previous  year.  The  make  fell  in 
1900  to  105  million  pounds.  However, 
with  the  influx  of  settlers  into  Canada 
and  the  expansion  which  took  place 
during  the  next  decade,  a  great  deal 
more  butter  was  being  consumed.  In 
1910,  therefore,  it  was  found  that  137 
million  pounds  had  been  made  on 
farms,  despite  the  fact  that  the  cream- 
ery make  had  also  reached  sizable 
proportions.  Owing  to  lack  of  facilities 
for  large  production  of  butter  on  farms, 
and  difficulties  in  storage  and  shipping, 
the  market  for  the  farm  product  was 
more  or  less  restricted. 

PRODUCTION  IN  CREAMERIES 

Butter  factories,  when  first  estab- 
lished, collected  whole  milk,  but  with 
the  introduction  of  cream  separators 
farmers  were  able  to  sell  their  cream 
and  retain  the  skim  milk  for  feeding 
stock.  At  first  the  cream  was  paid  for 
according  to  volume.  Various  systems 


were  tried  out  for  measuring  the 
butter-fat  content,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  Babcock  tester  came  on  the  market 
that  this  method  was  scientifically 
applied. 

The  first  creameries  in  Canada  were 
built  in  the  Province  of  Quebec;  one 
was  started  in  Huntingdon  County  in 
1873  which  only  continued  in  business 
for  a  short  time,  but  another  more 
fortunate  venture  was  started  in  the 
same  county  shortly  afterwards.  In 
1875  another  creamery  was  built  at 
Rockburn  and  the  first  cream-gathering 
system  was  instituted  in  Drummond 
County,  Quebec,  in  1878.  Teeswater, 
Ontario,  claims  to  have  had  the  first 
creamery  in  that  province,  built  in 
1875.  In  1886  the  first  creamery  was 
opened  in  Manitoba,  and  creameries 
were  built  at  Saltcoats,  Saskatchewan, 
in  1890,  and  at  Innisfail,  Alberta,  in 
1894. 

In  the  census  of  1891  there  were  181 
creameries  in  Canada,  111  of  which 
were  in  Quebec  Province.  By  1901  the 
number  had  grown  to  629,  and  by  1911 
to  1,092.  The  first  estimate  covering 
the  production  of  creamery  butter 
showed  on  output  for  the  year  1900  of 
36  million  pounds.  In  1915  the  quan- 
tity had  increased  to  84  million  pounds, 
and- in  1920  to  112  million  pounds. 

Butter  production  exceeded  that  of 
cheese  in  1922  and  in  subsequent  years 
the  output  steadily  increased.  In  1934 
nearly  235  million  pounds  were  pro- 
duced, and  in  1943  the  output  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  all-time  high  of  312 
million  pounds. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  contributions  of  science  to  the 
dairy  industry.  In  this  connection 
special  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
the  importance  of  pasteurization  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years.  A  few  pas- 
teurizers were  introduced  in  the  late 
nineties,  but  it  was  not  until  about 
1911  that  the  pasteurization  of.  cream 
was  given  any  consideration.  Coupled 
with  pasteurization  was  the  cream  in- 
spection system  and  the  grading  of 
butter.  The  quality  of  the  product  has 
immensely  improved,  and  as  compared 
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with  only  44  per  cent  in  1923,  when 
the  inspection  system  was  inaugurated, 
all  butter  now  offered  for  inspection  is 
made  from  pasteurized  cream. 

The  growth  of  the  creamery  trade 
has  naturally  had  a  marked  effect  on 
the  proportion  of  dairy  butter  being 
made  on  the  farms.  In  1900  the  dairy 
production  represented  approximately 
75  per  cent  of  the  total  make.  In  1910 
it  had  fallen  to  less  than  69  per  cent, 
ten  years  later  to  48  per  cent,  and  in 
1930"^  to  34  per  cent. 

During  the  thirties  there  was  very 
little  change  in  dairy  butter  produc- 
tion, nor  did  the  creamery  product 
show  very  substantial  gains.  But,  with 
the  outbreak  of  war,  control  measures 
were  introduced  which  reacted  unfav- 
ourably on  the  dairy  butter  output. 
The  payment  of  a  butter-fat  subsidy, 
introduced  in  July,  1942,  amounting 
initially  to  6  cents  a  pound  and  raised 
to  10  cents  for  the  winter  period  and 
also  later  increased  for  summer  deliv- 
eries, has  tended  to  discourage  dairy 
butter  production,  which  dropped  in 
1942  to  79  million  pounds  and  in  1943 
to  55  million  pounds.  The  latter  quan- 
tity represented  only  15  per  cent  of 
the  total  butter  made  in  that  year. 

DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION 

It  is  well  known  that  Canadians  are 
large  consumers  of  butter.  Their 
tendency  in  this  respect  shows  no  signs 
of  diminishing,  judging  from  the  con- 
tinued increase  in  domestic  disappear- 
ance over  a  period  of  years.  In  1921 
Canadians  consumed  227  million 
pounds,  an  average  of  25-8  pounds  per 
capita.  In  1930  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption w^as  30  -6  pounds  and  in  1935 
it  had  moved  up  to  31  •  3  pounds.  Even 
with  the  application  of  rationing,  the 
immense  volume  of  337  million  pounds, 
or  28-5  pounds  per  capita,  was  con- 
sumed in  the  Dominion  in  1943. 

IMPORTS 

Prior  to  Confederation  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  butter  was  imported 
from  the  United  States.  While  a  four- 
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cent  duty  limited  this  movement  to 
some  extent,  such  imports  in  1875 
amounted  to  185  thousand  pounds. 
With  the  growth  of  population  this 
movement  increased.  In  the  fiscal 
years  ended  June,  1809  and  1900,  the 
imports  of  butter  exceeded  one  million 
pounds.  They  were  comparatively 
small  during  the  next  ten  years,  but 
from  1910  to  1916  substantial  increases 
were  recorded,  the  largest  imports  be- 
ing in  the  fiscal  years  ended  March, 
1913,  1914  and  1915,  when  six  to  eight 
million  pounds  were  admitted  into 
Canada.  Imports  wTre  heavy  also  in 
1921  and  1922. 

Under  trade  agreements  made  both 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in 
1925,  those  countries  were  permitted 
to  ship  butter  into  Canada  under  a 
duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  which  was 
less  than  the  preferential  tariff.  It 
was  realized  that  the  dairy  industry  of 
Canada  might  suffer  from  the  importa- 
tion of  large  quantities  of  butter  from 
these  Dominions,  and  their  Govern- 
ments w^ere  asked  to  keep  this  in  mind. 
This  special  concession  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  became  the  subject 
of  considerable  controversy  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirties,  and  the  Domin- 
ion Government  negotiated  new  agree- 
ments with  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, which  came  into  effect  in  August, 
1931,  and  May,  1932,  respectively. 
Under  these  agreements  the  duty  on 
butter  was  raised  to  5  cents  a  pound, 
and  if  importations  were  found  pre- 
judicial to  the  Canadian  butter  trade, 
the  Canadian  Government  could  apply 
the  general  tariff  rate  or  dumping 
duties  at  certain  stated  periods  after 
giving  notice  in  writing. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  a  gen- 
eral tariff  rate  of  14  cents  a  pound  was 
put  into  effect  on  September  17,  1930, 
the  intermediate  tariff  at  the  same 
time  being  placed  at  12  cents  and  the 
preferential  at  8  cents.  Under  the  pres- 
ent war  regulations,  an  import  permit 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Dairy 
Products  Board  before  any  butter  may 
be  imported. 
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EXPORTS 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  the  home 
market,  little  effort  has  been  made  in 
Canada  to  build  up  an  export  trade  in 
butter. 

At  the  time  of  Confederation  the 
exports  of  butter  amounted  to  approx- 
imately 10  million  pounds.  While 
variations  are  shown  in  the  trade 
returns,  shipments  from  the  Dominion 
did  not  exceed  18  million  pounds  until 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
when  they  moved  up  to  20'  million 
pounds.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June, 
1900,  exports  rose  to  25  million  pounds, 
and  in  the  fiscal  years  1902-03  and 
1905-06  reached  34  million  pounds. 

Since  that  time  the  export  move- 
ment has  been  relatively  small,  except 
in  a  few  years,  notably  1925,  when  ex- 
ports totalled  26  million  pounds.  Dur- 
ing the  last  eighteen  years  they  have 
ranged  between  a  high  figure  of  12 
million  pounds  (in  1939)  and  less  than 
a  million  pounds  (in  1934,  1942  and 
1943),  the  average  for  the  period  being 
4  million  pounds. 

Concentrated  Milk 

Although  the  production  of  concen- 
trated milk  is  less  important  than  that 
of  butter  and  cheese,  the  establishment 
of  condensaries  and  dry-milk  plants 
opened  up  an  outlet  for  milk  that  has 
proved  of  great  benefit  to  farmers  in 
the  areas  served  by  these  factories. 

The  first  condensary  was  built  at 
Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1883,  and  the 
1901  Census  reported  four  condensaries 
in  operation.  The  number  increased 
to  eleven  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten 
years  and  14  establishments  were  re- 
ported by  1915.  In  1926  there  were 
28  plants  engaged  in  the  production 
of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  and 
milk  powder.  The  industry  is  now 
centred  in  Ontario,  where  the  greatest 
volume  of  surplus  milk  is  available 
and  where  19  of  the  26  plants  now 
operating  in  Canada  are  located.  In 
addition,  about  64  plants,  including  a 
large  number  of  creameries,  use  sur- 
plus milk  in  the  making  of  powder, 


principally  skim-milk  powder  and  but- 
termilk powder. 

The  three  most  important  whole  milk 
products^  are  evaporated  milk,  con- 
densed milk,  and  whole  milk  powder, 
and  the  quantities  produced  in  1943 
were  168  million,  27  million,  and  17 
million  pounds  respectively.  Skim- 
milk  powder  is  also  made  in  consid- 
erable amounts,  the  1943  returns  show- 
ing an  output  of  approximately  23 
million  pounds. 

EXPORTS 

From  1918  to  1921  the  shipments  of 
condensed  milk  to  the  United  States 
ranged  from  15  million  to  24  million 
pounds.  From  1919  to  1922  somewhat 
larger  quantities  were"  sent  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  greatest  quantity 
being  30  million  pounds  in  the  first  of 
these  years.  Total  exports  in  1920 
amounted  to  54  million  pounds,  but 
shipments  declined  somewhat  there- 
after. Commencing  with  1940  a  not- 
able increase  took  place,  however, 
which  must  be  credited  to  the  wartime 
demand. 

Great  Britain  has  been  the  leading 
market  for  evaporated  milk.  Heavy 
shipments  were  made  to  that  market 
between  1933  and  1936  and  well  over  20 
million  pounds  in  1938.  In  1940  and 
1941  large  quantities  were  exported  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Ice  Cream 

Ice  cream  has  long  been  regarded  as 
a  highly  digestible  product,  and  large 
amounts  are  consumed  annually  in 
Canada.  The  production  and  consump- 
tion of  this  product  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  recent  years,  and  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that,  although  son^e 
wartime  restrictions  have  been  imposed 
on  the  quantities  manufactured  for 
civilian  use,  the  output  has  increased 
from  14  million  gallons  in  1941  to  17 
million  gallons  in  1943.  The  additional 
gallonage  was  sold  mainly  to  National 
Defence  establishments  and  to  organi- 
zations serving  troops  in  military 
camps. 
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Fluid  Milk 

The  expansion  of  the  fluid  milk 
trade  within  the  last  25  years  is  quite 
properly  offered  as  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  decline  in  cheese  naanu- 
facturing.  But  while  milk  sold  for 
fluid  consumption  might  have  been 
profitably  used  for  other  purposes,  it  is 
also  recognized  that  the  development 
of  the  fluid  milk  industry  was  in  the 
best  interests  of  farmers  and  consumers 
alike.  - 

Producers  who  have  been  able  to 
cater  to  the  fluid  milk  trade  in  the 
large  consuming  markets  of  Canada 
have  been  able  to  enhance  their  in- 
come to  a  marked  degree.  Moreover, 
the  continuity  of  supply  required  by 
this  trade  has  given  the  entire  dairy 
industry  a  degree  of  stability  which  it 
would  not  have  attained  under  an 
irregular  system  of  production.  Fin- 
ally, and  certainly  most  important 
of  all,  it  has  brought  improved  health 
to  people  who  have  learned  the  food 
value  of  milk. 

Production  and  Utilization  of  Milk 

The  importance  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  dairy  industry  can  best 
be  visualized  when  the  milk  used  in 
manufacture  is  related  to  the  total 
production. 

The  first  estimate  covering  the  total 
milk  production  of  Canada  was  made 
in  the  Census  report  of  1911,  which 
placed  the  farm  output  of  milk  in  1900 
at  7  billion  pounds  and  in  1910  at 
somewhat  less  than  10  billion  pounds. 
This  increase  occurred  during  a  period 
of  extensive  land  settlement,  when  the 


number  of  farm  holdings  advanced  by 
approximately  one-third,  and  breeding 
stock  was  shipped  out  in  large  quan- 
tities to  the  western  prairies  to  meet 
the  need  of  the  new  settlers. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  decade  the 
quest  for  new  land  had  practically 
ended,  the  number  of  farm  occupants 
increased  only  4  per  cent,  while  the 
milk-cow  population  made  a  gain  of 
28  per  cent.  Milk  production  did  not 
entirely  reflect  the  increase  in  cow 
numbers,  although  the  total  advanced 
to  almost  11  billion  pounds  in  1920.  In 
the  decade  1920  to  1930  the  move  to- 
ward dairying  was  much  more  pro- 
nounced, and  the  production  of  milk 
reached  a  total  of  over  13  billion 
pounds.  In  1940  it  had  advanced  to  16 
billion  pounds  and  in  1943  to  17^  bil- 
lion pounds. 

From  1920  to  1943  there  have  been 
notable  changes  in  the  use  of  milk  for 
various  purposes.  These  are  indicated 
in  the  following  figures: — 

Quantity    Proportion  of 
of  Milk       Total  Used 
Pounds         Per  Cent 

Total  milk  production 

1920    10,976.236.200   

1943    17,516,918,000 

Creamery  butter 

1920   

1943   

Factory  cheese 

1920   

1943   


2,614,703,100 
7,311,175,400 

1,671,060,800 
1,837,552,100 
Concentrated  milk  produots 

1920    203,412,200 

1943    588,496,000 

Fluid  sales 

1920    1,565.035,000 

1943    3,706,513,000 

Farm-home  consumption 

1920    1,539,213,0010 

1943    1,714,112,000 


23.8 
41.7 

15.2 
1,0.5 

1.9 
3.4 

14.3 
21.2 

14.0 
9.8 


Butter  Statistics  of  Canada,  1920  to  1943 


Domestic 


Year 

1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


Production 

Disappearance 

Total 

Creamery 

Dairy 

Per  Capita 

Exports 

Imports 

Millions  of  Pounds 

Pounds 

Millions  of  Pounds 

215.2 

111.7 

103.5 

13.4 

1.1 

236.1 

128.7 

107.4 

25.8 

9.1 

4.1 

259.7 

152.5 

107.2 

26.2 

21.5 

6.4 

273.4 

162.8 

110.6 

27.6 

13.2 

2.7 

287.4 

178.9 

108.5 

27.2 

12.3 

1.2 

275.7 

169.5 

106.2 

27.3 

26.6 

281.0 

177.2 

103.8 

28.4 

9.8 

9.2 

278.8 

177.0 

101.8 

28.7 

2.7 

11.2 

267.4 

168.  ;0 

99.4 

29.1 

2.0 

16.8 

267.8 

170.8 

97.0 

29.9 

1.4 

35.9 

283.2 

185.7 

97.5 

30.6 

1.2 

38.6 
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Butter  Statistics  of  Canada,  1920  to  1943 — Con. 

Domestic 

Production  Disappearanice 


Year 

Total 

Creamery 

Dairy 

Per  Capita  Exports 

Imports 

Millions  of  Pounds 

X  U  UilU.o 

Millions  of  Pounds 

.   ..  326.4 

225.9 

100.5 

30.5 

10.7 

2.8 

318.2 

214.0 

104 .2 

30.2 

3.5 

0.2 

1  Q'i'i 

.    ,,  324.7 

219.2 

iUo .  O 

30.1 

4.4 

1.4 

1934   

.   ..  344.5 

234.8 

109.7 

31.1 

0.4 

2.9 

1935   

.   ..  350.1 

240.9 

109.2 

31.3 

7.7 

0.1 

1936   

359.9 

250.9 

109.0 

31.8 

5.1 

0.1 

1937   

355.0 

247.0 

108.0 

32.3 

4.1 

1938   

.   ..  372.4 

267.3 

105.1 

31.8 

3.9 

5.2 

1939   

.   .,  371.3 

267.6 

103.7 

30.7 

12.4 

* 

1940   

.    ,  363.9 

264.7 

99.2 

31.3 

1.3 

* 

1941  

.   ..  380.1 

285.8 

94.3 

31.2 

1.5 

0.5 

1942   

363.1 

284.6 

78.5 

33.1 

1.6 

0.6 

1943   

.   . ,  367.7 

312.3 

55.4 

28.5 

9.4 

• 

*  Less  than  100  thousand  pounds. 


Cheese  Statistics  of  Canada,  1920  to  1943 

Domestic 


Production 

Disappearance 

Year 

Total 

Factory 

Farm-made  Per  Capita 

Exports 

Imports 

Millions  of  Pounds 

Pounds 

Millions  of  Pounds 

1920   

149.7 

149.2 

0.5 

142.7 

0.5 

1921  

162.7 

162.1 

0.6 

2.51 

137.2 

0.9 

1922   

,    ,.  136.4 

135.8 

0.6 

3.04 

120.1 

0.7 

1923   

152.2 

151.6 

0.6 

3.15 

116.2 

1.9 

1924   

,   ..  150.3 

149.7 

0.6 

3.19 

121.4 

0.9 

1925   

.   ..  177.7 

177.1 

0.6 

3.13 

150.7 

10.3 

1926   

172.4 

171.7 

0.7 

4.04 

134.7 

1.2 

1927   

138.7 

138.0 

0.7 

3.38 

110.5 

1.7 

1928   

,   .,  145.3 

144.6 

0.7 

3.63 

114.1 

1.8 

1929   

,   .,  119.5 

118.7 

0.8 

3.55 

92.9 

2.1 

1930   

119.9 

119.1 

0.8 

3.63 

80.2 

1.7 

1931  

114.7 

113.9 

0.8 

3.51 

84.8 

1.4 

1932   

,   ,,  121.2 

120.5 

0.9 

3.25 

86.9 

1.1 

1933   

112.1 

111.1 

1.0 

3.40 

74.1 

0.9 

1934   

.   , ,  100.3 

99.3 

1.0 

3.61 

61.1 

0.9 

1935   

101.5 

100.4 

1.1 

3.64 

55.7 

1.3 

1936   

120.2 

119.1 

1.1 

3.65 

81.9 

1.2 

1937   

.   ,.  131.6 

130.6 

1.0 

3.58 

89.0 

1.4 

1938   

.   ,  124.8 

123.9 

0.9 

3.80 

81.0 

1.4 

1939   

.   ..  126.3 

125.5 

0.8 

3.75 

90.9 

1.4 

1940   

146.1 

145.3 

0.8 

3.74 

106.6 

1.0 

1941  

,   ..  152.7 

151.9 

0.8 

4.58 

92.3 

1.0 

1942   

.   .,  208.2 

207.4 

0.8 

4.07 

141.5 

0.1 

1943  ....  . . 

.   ,,  164.9 

164.1 

0.8 

4.47 

129.7 

0.5 

Dairy  Factories  Operating  in  Canada,  1871  to  1944 


Cheese  Factories 


Province 

1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

353 

7i09 

1.565 

2,389 

2,154 

1,619 

1.143 

968 

977 

953 

1,101 

Prince  Edwaid  Isl. 

4 

15 

22 

18 

13 

9 

9 

10 

9 

Nova  Scotia  

2 

13 

14 

15 

1 

io 

New  Brunswick. .  . . 

3 

4 

9 

49 

23 

24 

is 

9 

12 

Quebec  

25 

140 

617 

1,207 

1,062 

759 

416 

312 

322 

292 

467 

323 

551 

893 

1,061 

1,007 

803 

677 

591 

583 

590 

564 

23 

40 

20 

6 

12 

20 

22 

24 

23 

Saskatchewan  . .  . . 

2 

1 

5 

8 

9 

7 

10 

11 

5 

6 

16 

17 

17 

16 

British  Columbia.  . 

1 

i 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

N.  W.  T  

4 

2 
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Crean 

Province                                 1891  1901 

No.  No. 

Canada                                             170  629 

Prince  Edward  Isl                                . .  5 

Nova  Scotia                                         2  8 

New  Brunswick                                      1  13 

Quebec                                              Ill  445 

Ontario                                              45  103 

Manitoba                                             8  26 

Saskatchewan  \        3  2I 

Alberta  j 

British  Columbia                                 . .  8 

Combined 

Province  1901 

No. 

Canada   558 

Prince  Edward  Island   27 

Nova  Scotia   10 

New  Brunswick   6 

Quebec   340 

Ontario   172 

Manitoba   3 

Saskatchewan  

Alberta   

British  Columbia  


1  Ql  1 

lyii 

1001 
LvZ  i 

1  OQl 

1  Q/ll 

1  n/i  0 

iy4o 

1944 

IN  0. 

i.\  0. 

INO. 

JNO. 

0. 

JNO. 

X^O. 

1  noo 

1  Q/lzl 

1  Ol  1 

1  1/11 
1,141 

1,100 

1,194 

n 

1 9 

00 
/Z 

1  Q 

1  Q 

lo 

zU 

on 

8 

23 

30 

28 

28 

25 

26 

14 

14 

21 

25 

22 

26 

23 

787 

677 

760 

597 

539 

542 

647 

120 

202 

265 

285 

275 

296 

277 

21 

45 

59 

68 

68 

70 

70 

25 

55 

67 

61 

62 

62 

62 

43 

40 

89 

92 

91 

93 

46 

8 

24 

31 

37 

38 

24 

23 

Factories 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1  04.1 

1  Q4Q 

1  04.4. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

436 

376 

195 

248 

260 

266 

255 

13 

4 

1 

9 

2 

9 

Q 

1 
5 

i 

'3 

'3 

3 

121 

330 

CO 

211 

224 

216 

207 

293 

35 

37 

30 

26 

40 

37 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

"2 

'5 

1 

4 

*2 

3 

'3 

'3 

2 

3 

General 

It  may  be  noted  in  conclusion  that 
the  Canadian  dairy  industry  depends 
upon  export  outlets  for  the  sale  of  its 
cheese  and  concentrated  milk  prod- 
ucts. Its  other  products  are  disposed 
of  almost  exclusively  in  the  domestic 
market. 

Since  1920  domestic  consumption  of 
Canadian  milk  production  has  risen 
substantially.  The  use  of  the  latter 
for  creamery  butter,  fluid  sales  and 
farm  use  together  has  risen  from 
about  52  per  cent  in  1920  to  nearly 
78  per  cent  in  1943.  In  contrast,  the 
proportions  used  for  cheese  and  con- 
centrated milk  products  fell  from  just 
over  17  per  cent  in  the  former  year  to 
just  under  14  per  cent  in  the  latter. 
Thus  the  proportion  of  milk  produc- 
tion going  into  the  chief  dairy  export 


products  was  lower  in  1943,  in  spite  of 
wartime  demands,  than  in  1920. 

At  the  same  time  the  production  of 
cheese  and  concentrated  milk  products 
remains  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
economy  and  prosperity  of  Canadian 
dairying.  Further,  the  enjoyment  of 
export  outlets  for  these  two  products  is 
of  high  importance  to  the  industry. 
Approximately  four-fifths  of  annual 
cheese  production  is  marketed  abroad. 
In  the  case  of  concentrated  milk  prod- 
ucts, about  one-fifth  is  exported.  The 
latter  finds  a  variety  of  markets 
abroad,  although  the  United  Kingdom 
is  generally  of  first  importance.  The 
chief  market  for  cheese  has  always 
been  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  re- 
tention of  that  market  is  essential. 


CONDITIONS  IN  IRELAND,  JANUARY- JUNE 

By  E.  L.  McCoLL,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Dublin 


A  review  of  general  conditions  in 
Ireland  for  the  half-year  ended  June, 
1944,  shows  the  outlook  to  be  on  the 
whole  satisfactory  in  every  way.  Ex- 
ceptionally dry  weather  was  experi- 
enced and,  as  a  result,  the  farmers 
made  good  progress  with  all  crops.  The 
drought  has  had  some  adverse  effect 
on  the  cereals  and  hay  yields,  but  the 
return  from  root  crops  is  expected 


fully  to  offset  any  shortage  thus 
occasioned. 

The  provision  of  a  winter  fuel  sup- 
ply for  the  urban  population  was  an 
urgent  and  difficult  problem,  made 
more  so  by  the  limited  transport  facili- 
ties now  available.  In  order  to  cope 
with  this  situation,  the  state  authori- 
ties co-operated,  encouraged,  and  as- 
sisted in  every  way  private  persons 
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who  were  prepared  to  cut  their  own 
peat. 

Potatoes,  the  traditional  staple  crop 
of  Ireland,  have  benefited  by  the  fav- 
ourable climatic  conditions  and  are 
expected  to  be  abundant  and  of  excel- 
lent quality.  The  dry  season  per- 
mitted steady  progress  with  the  cut- 
ting of  hay  and,  while  the  returns  from 
first  and  second  crops  were  generally 
below  average,  the  quality  was  good. 
Wheat  has  eared  well  and  gives  prom- 
ise of  a  rich  harvest,  although  the 
drought  has  resulted  in  shortness  of 
the  straw. 

Campaign  for  Increased  Tillage 

The  drive  for  increased  tillage  con- 
tinues and  has  given  rise  to  a  greater 
demand,  difficult  hitherto  to  satisfy,  for 
agricultural  machinery  and  equipment. 
The  supply  problem  was  intensified  by 
the  restriction  on  exports  to  this 
market  from  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  Great  Britain,  coupled  with 
the  uncertain  amount  of  shipping  space 
available.  The  Irish  producer  of  farm 
requisites  has,  however,  displayed 
energy  and  resource  and  has  succeeded 
in  alleviating  the  position  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  country's  main  needs  have 
been  reasonably  met.  Canadian  indus- 
trialists have  already  been  apprised 
of  local  market  conditions  for  farm  im- 
plements in  a  report  published  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  2106 
(June  10,  1944).  A  scarcity  of  im- 
ported fertilizers  was  another  unfav- 
ourable factor,  and  almost  all  the  seed 
necessary  for  this  year's  sowings  had 
to  be  drawn  from  stocks  saved  last 
season.  Special  measures  were  taken 
to  ensure  that  all  those  used  were  of 
good  germinating  quality. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the 
current  year  all  live  stock  continued  in 
sound  health  and  good  condition,  and 
trade   remained   steady   with  prices 


showing  an  upward  tendency.  There 
was  an  active  demand  for  all  classes 
of  breeding  stock,  and  the  prices  offered 
for  cows  and  springers  were  main- 
tained at  a  high  level  by  the  expanding 
market  for  milk  intended  for  direct 
consumption  as  well  as  for  butter-mak- 
ing. Fat-stock  figures  in  almost  every 
case  showed  a  tendency  to  exceed  those 
of  last  year,  and  the  poultry  popula- 
tion, which  is  an  important  adjunct  of 
the  local  argricultural  industry,  re- 
tained its  sound  position,  despite  the 
fact  that  imported  feeding-stuffs  are 
almost  unobtainable. 

Areas  Tilled 

A  total  of  641,100  acres  of  wheat, 
950,300  acres  of  oats,  and  16,200  acres 
of  rye,  beans  and  peas  have  been  sown 
this  season.  These  figures  indicate  an 
advance  of  131,900  acres,  14,000  acres, 
and  7,000  acres  respectively.  This 
year's  169,000  acres  of  barley  is  a  de- 
crease of  39,900  from  last  year's  total, 
but  the  area  planted  to  turnips  has 
risen  from  142,800  acres  last  year  to 
146,100  acres,  and  mangels  show  a  rise 
from  83,600  acres  to  86,000  acres. 

The  flax  crop  is  reported  to  be  satis- 
factory, although  growth  is  in  some 
cases  delayed.  An  advance  of  8,900 
acres  is  recorded  over  last  year's  sow- 
ings of  potatoes,  bringing  this  year's 
total  to  416,500  acres. 

Imports 

Owing  to  wartime  restrictions  on  the 
publication  of  statistical  data,  detailed 
figures  of  imports  into  this  country 
cannot  be  shown  according  to  various 
classes.  It  is,  however,  possible  to  give 
these  under  the  four  main  headings;  to 
facilitate  comparison  with  pre-war 
totals,  values  for  the  corresponding  six 
months  (January  to  June)  of  193'8  are 
also  shown. 


Im,ports  into  Ireland  by  Main  Groups 

January-June 

1944  1938 

Live  animals                                                               £     446,625  £  420,858 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                                4,718,813  5,693,133 

Other  raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods  ..           8,138.020  14.208.921 

Parcel  post                                                                    171,737  465,788 

Total                                                                 £13,475,195  £20,788,700 
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STORAGE  ALLOWANCE  ON  FROZEN  CANADIAN  LAKE  FISH 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  L.  H.  AusMAN,  Assistant  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York 


It  has  been  announced  by  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  that  United 
States  importers  of  frozen  Canadian 
lake  fish  are  now  permitted  to  add 
specific  storage  charges  to  their  present 
base  prices*  during  the  months  of 
April  to  November  inclusive. 

Under  Amendment  22  to  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  364,  the  storage 
allowances,  per  pound,  are  as  follows: 
April,  J  cent;  May,  ^  cent;  June,  i 

*See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
2105  (June  3,  1944). 


cent;  July,  1  cent;  August,  1^  cent;- 
September,  1^  cent;  October,  If  cent; 
November,  2  cents. 

During  the  winter  fishing  season  in 
Canada,  from  December  to  March,  no 
storage  allowance  may  be  added. 

The  effect  on  consumers'  prices  for 
frozen  Canadian  lake  fish  is  that  dur- 
ing October  and  November  they  are 
expected  to  be  increased  by  3  to  4 
cents  per  pound.  On  a  yearly  basis 
the  average  increase  will  be  from  1  to 
2  cents  per  pound. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  BRAZIL  IN  1943 

By  L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 

(Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  tons  in  this  report  are  metric  tons  of  2,204  pounds;  one 
cruzeiro  equalled  approximately  5-09  cents  United  States  currency  in  1943  as  against 
6-10  cents  in  1942) 


Brazil's  international  trad-e  during 
1943  showed  very  satisfactory  results, 
especially  when  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  war  are  taken 
into  consideration. 

With  the  exception  of  that  for 
March,  monthly  trade  balances 
throughout  the  year  were  favourable 
to  Brazil.  Export  values  ranged  from 
a  minimum  of  451,005,000  cruzeiros  in 
March  to  a  maximum  of  933,386,000 
cruzeiros  in  July,  and  import  values 
from  170,162,000  cruzeiros  in  January 
to  786,072,000  cruzeiros  in  March. 

Despite  the  unfavourable  trade  bal- 
ance in  March,  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year  ended  with  a  favourable  balance 
of  297,269,000  cruzeiros;  for  the  same 
period  of  1942  the  favourable  balance 
was  353,423,000  cruzeiros.  For  the 
second  quarter  there  was  a  favourable 
balance  four  times  greater  than  that 
for  the  first  quarter,  amounting  to 
1,020,651,000  cruzeiros  as  against 
1,090,469,000  cruzeiros  for  the  same 
period  of  1942.  Thus,  the  favourable 
balance  for  the  first  half  of  the  year 
was  1,317,920,000  cruzeiros,  while  for 
the  same  period  of  1942  a  figure  of 
1,443,892,000  cruzeiros  was  recorded. 


Imports  during  the  third  quarter, 
owing  largely  to  the  improvement  in 
shipping  facilities,  increased  greatly 
and,  although  exports  also  increased, 
the  favourable  balance  of  trade  for  this 
period  decreased  to  744,221,000  cruzei- 
ros, which,  however,  was  greater  than 
the  633,747,000  cruzeiros  recorded  for 
the  same  period  of  1942. 

Imports  continued  to  increase,  and 
the  favourable  balance  of  trade  for  the 
last  quarter  showed  a  further  reduction 
to  593,100,000  cruzeiros,  while  for  this 
period  of  1942  the  balance  was  777,- 
569,000  cruzeiros. 

The  favourable  balance  of  trade 
recorded  for  the  whole  year  was,  there- 
fore, 2,655,241,000  cruzeiros,  or  ap- 
proximately $135,151,767,  somewhat 
less  than  that  for  1942,  when  it  was 
2,855,208,000  cruzeiros,  or  approxim- 
ately $145,401,000. 

Tonnage 

Import  volume  in  1943,  amounting 
to  3,302,000  tons,  was  slightly  greater 
than  in  1942,  when  the  total  tonnage 
was  3,003,044.  Exports  also  showed 
a  small  increase,  from  2,660,827  tons  in 
1942  to  2,696,089  tons  in  1943. 
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Following  are  trade  figures  for  the 
past  five  years: — 

Brazilian  Imports  and  Exports 


Imports  Exports 
Metric  Tons 

1939   4,874,000  4,183,042 

1940   4,441,000  3,236,916 

1941   4,049,338  3,535,557 

1942   3,003,044  2,660,827 

1943   3,302,000  2,696,089 


Average  Price  Per  Ton 

The  average  price  per  ton,  in  Bra- 
zilian currency,  for  both  imports  and 
exports,  which  has  been  increasing  for 
the  last  five  years,  showed  a  further 
increase  in  1943.  The  import  price 
varied  from  a  minimum  of  855  cruzei- 
ros in  February  to  a  maximum  of  2,449 
cruzeiros  in  March,  while  the  average 
for  the  whole  year  was  1,839  cruzeiros 
as  against  1,544  cruzeiros  in  1942.  The 
export  value  per  ton  in  1943  ranged 
from  a  minimum  of  2,600  cruzeiros  in 
August  to  a  maximum  of  3,802  cruzei- 
ros in  April.  The  average  price  for  the 
year  was  3,237  cruzeiros,  which  com- 
pares very  favourably  with  2,818 
cruzeiros  obtained  in  1942. 

The  increase  in  the  average  import 
price  in  1943  as  compared  with  1942 
amounts  to  295  cruzeiros,  while  for 
exports  the  increase  is  419  cruzeiros. 
This  becomes  more  significant  when  it 
is  remembered  that  import  values  are 
c.i.f.  and  include  the  substantial  in- 
creases in  freight  and  insurance  rates, 
whereas  the  export  figures  are  f.o.b. 
From  this  it  may  be  deduced  that  Bra- 
zilian export  values  have  increased  far 
more  in  comparison  with  import  values 
than  is  indicated  by  the  figures. 

Dollar  values  for  both  imports  and 
exports  increased  also,  from  $80  in 
1942  to  $93  in  1943  for  the  former  and 
from  $144  to  $164  for  the  latter. 

The  following  table  shows  the  figures 
for  the  past  five  years: — 

Average  Price  in  Dollars  Per  Ton 

Imports  Exports 


1939   55  73 

1940   58  81 

1941   69  101 

1942   80  144 

1943   93  164 


Currency  Value  of  International  Trade 

An  all-time  high  record  was  achieved 
in  1943  when  the  total  value  of  Brazil's 
international  trade  reached  14,801,897, 
000  cruzeiros.  This  was  an  increase 
of  2,657,993,000  cruzeiros  over  the  1942 
total  of  12,143,904,000  cruzeiros.  At 
present  rates  of  exchange  this  repre- 
sents in  United  States  currency  $753,- 
416,557  in  1943  as  against  $619,089,000 
in  1942. 

The  value  of  imports  increased  from 
4,644,000,000  cruzeiros  ($236,844,000) 
in  1942  to  6,073,000,000  cruzeiros 
($309,132,395)  in  1943,  while  export 
values  increased  from  7,499,000,000 
cruzeiros  ($382,245,000)  to  8,728,000,- 
000  cruzeiros  ($444,284,163).  Both 
import  and  export  values,  along  with 
total  trade,  established  an  all-time  high 
record. 

Exports 

The  volume  of  Brazil's  exports  dur- 
ing 1943  was  2,696,089  tons  valued  at 
8,728,000,000  cruzeiros  as  against 
2,660,827  tons  valued  at  7,499,000,000 
cruzeiros  in  1942.  In  1939  the  value 
of  exports  was  5,615,519,000  cruzeiros, 
decreasing  to  4,961,518,000  cruzeiros  in 
1940.  In  1941  the  value  increased  to 
6,725,401,000  cruzeiros,  followed  by  a 
further  increase  in  1942  to  7,499,556,- 
000  cruzeiros,  which  until  then  was  a 
record  but  was  exceeded  by  the  1,229,- 
000,000  cruzeiros  recorded  for  1943. 

Brazilian  exports  are  grouped  in  four 
classes:  I — Live  stock;  II — Raw  Mate- 
rial; III— Foodstuffs  and  Fodder;  IV 
— Manufactured  Articles.  Class  III, 
foodstuffs  and  fodder,  has  always  been 
the  most  important  of  Brazil's  exports, 
owing  to  shipments  of  coffee,  the  main 
Brazilian  export  product.  Of  a  total 
of  2,696,089  tons  exported  in  1M3  to 
a  value  of  7,499,556,000  cruzeiros, 
foodstuffs  and  fodder  accounted  for 
1,083,326  tons  valued  at  4,016,594,000 
cruzeiros  as  against  975,907  tons  valued 
at  3,323,937,000  cruzeiros  in  1942. 

Coffee  shipments  in  1943  amounted 
to  10,111,817  bags  valued  at  2,802,- 
734,000  cruzeiros  as  against  7,280,028 
bags  valued  at  1,965,809,000  cruzeiros 
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in  1942.  Frozen  meat,  cocoa  beans, 
and  rice  were  the  other  main  foodstiifTs 
shipped  by  Brazil  in  1943. 

Raw  materials,  in  spite  of  showing 
a  decrease  both  in  tonnage  and  value 
from  1,620,428  tons  and  a  value  of 
3,056,733.000  cruzeiros  in  1942  to  1,- 
546,721  tons  valued  at  2.993,825,000 
cruzeiros  in  1943,  occupied  second 
place.  Hides  and  skins,  rock  crystal, 
pine  lumber,  carnauba  wax,  castor 
seeds,  rubber  and  diamonds  were  the 
main  items  in  this  group. 

Manufactured  articles,  showing  an 
increase  from  64.395  tons  valued  at 
1,118,614,000  cruzeiros  in  1942  to  65,- 
856  tons  valued  at  1,717,840,000  cruzei- 
ros in  1943,  held  third  position.  Cot- 
ton manufactures  were  the  principal 
item  in  this  group,  there  being  ex- 
ported 28,936  tons  at  a  value  of  1,200,- 
643,000  cruzeiros  as  against  27,459  tons 
at  a  value  of  837,720,000  cruzeiros  in 
1942. 

Of  the  first  class,  live  stock,  only  186 
tons  valued  at  310,000  cruzeiros,  as 
against  97  tons  at  186,000  cruzeiros  in 
1942,  were  exported. 

The  composition  of  Brazil's  exports 
has  changed  considerably  during  the 
past  ten  years.  In  1934  coffee  was  the 
principal  export  item,  representing  61 
per  cent  of  the  total  value,  followed 
by  raw  cotton  (13-2  per  cent),  cocoa 
beans  (3-8  per  cent),  and  hides  (2-7 
per  cent).  That  is  to  say,  these  four 
items  accounted  for  80-7  per  cent  of 
Brazil's  exports.  The  remaining  19-3 
per  cent  were  made  up  of  eleven  other 
items,  of  which  nine  were  foodstuffs. 
In  1943,  although  coffee  continued  to 
he  the  principal  export  item,  it  repre- 
sented but  32-1  per  cent  of  the  exports, 
while  cotton  manufactures  moved  to 
second  place  with  12-6  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

Other  products  which  did  not  appear 
among  the  fifteen  main  export  items  in 
1934  are  now  in  evidence,  such  as  rock 
crystal,  rubber,  castor  seeds,  diamonds, 
tires,  and  inner  tubes.  But  raw  cotton  is 
now  in  third  position  with  only  4-7  per 
cent,  while  rice  increased  from  0-7  per 
cent  in  1934  to  2-2  per  cent  in  1943. 


Imports 

Brazilian  imports  during  1943 
amounted  to  3,302,000  tons  with  a 
value  of.  6,073,000,000  cruzeiros,  a 
slight  increase  in  tonnage  and  a  greater 
increase  in  value  over  the  1942  figures, 
when  3,003,044  tons  valued  at  4,644,- 
000,000  cruzeiros  were  imported.  As 
in  the  case  of  exports,  the  import  value 
is  the  highest  yet  recorded  in  Brazilian 
trade. 

In  1939  the  value  of  imports  was 
4,983,632,000  cruzeiros,  decreasing 
slightly  in  1940  to  4,964,149,000  cru- 
zeiros.   The  value  increased  again  in 

1941  to  5,514,417,000  cruzeiros,  to  de- 
cline in  1942  to  4,644,348,000  cruzeiros. 
The  value  for  1943  is  therefore  1,428,- 
348,000  cruzeiros  higher  than  that  for 

1942  and  2,089,696,000  cruzeiros  higher 
than  that  for  1939. 

Brazilian  imports  are  under  the  same 
group  headings  as  exports.  Manufac- 
tured goiods  were  the  most  important 
of  the  classes  in  1943,  with  471,349  tons 
valued  at  3,147,039,000  cruzeiros  bemg 
imported  as  against  306,934  tons  and 
a  value  of  2,226,733,000  cruzeiros  in 
1942.  The  principal  items  of  this  class 
were,  in  order  of  value,  machines  and 
tools,  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel, 
chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products, 
paper  and  its  products,  and  textiles. 

Raw  materials  were  second  in  im- 
portance, showing  a  small  increase, 
from  1,665,090  tons  valued  at  1,598,- 
620,000  cruzeiros  in  1942  to  1,705,697 
tons  at  a  value  of  1,857,972,000  cru- 
zeiros. Gasoline,  coal,  fuel  and  Diesel 
oils,  and  wood-pulp  were  the  most  im- 
portant products  in  this  class. 

Foodstuffs  increased  slightly  in  ton- 
nage, from  1,021,731  tons  in  1942  to 
1,121,925  tons  in  1943,  but  more  in 
value,  from  791,188,000  cruzeiros  to 
1,055,726,000  cruzeiros,  and  occupied 
third  place.  Wheat  is  still  the  most 
important  product  purchased  by  Bra- 
zil, imports  increasing  from  945,733 
tons  and  572,967,000  cruzeiros  in  1942 
to  1,042,601  tons  and  772,904,000  cru- 
zeiros in  1943.  Beverages,  fresh  fruits, 
wheat  flour,  and  malt  were  the  other 
important  items  of  this  class. 
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Imports  of  live  stock  decreased  from 
18,289  tons  valued  at  27,807,000  cruzei- 
ros in  1942  to  2,926  tons  valued  at 
12,591,000  cruzeiros. 

The  make-up  of  imports  has  not 
changed  greatly  during  the  past  ten 
years.  In  1934  machines  and  tools 
were  the  most  important  item  im- 
ported, accounting  for  15-9  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  imports,  followed 
by*  wheat  (10-2  per  cent),  iron  and 
steel  (8-7  per  cent),  and  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  products  (5-4  per 
cent).  Fuel  products  represented  11 
per  cent;  coal,  3-6  per  cent;  gasoline, 
3-5  per  cent;  fuel  oil,  2  per  cent;  and 
kerosene,  1-9  per  cent.  In  1943,  while 
machines  and  tools  continued  in  first 
place  with  13-7  per  cent  and  wheat 
with  12-7  per  cent,  iron  and  steel  did 
not  appear  among  the  fifteen  most  im- 
portant import  products.  Fuel 
amounted  to  10-4  per  cent,  to  which 
percentage  gasoline  contributed  3-8; 
coal,  3-4;  and  fuel  oils,  3-2. 

Nations  Trading  With  Brazil 

As  a  consequence  of  the  war,  Brazil's 
international  trade  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  confined  to  countries  of  the 
Americas  and  Africa.  Trade  with  Asia 
has  been  practically  negligible,  as  only 
small  shipments,  amounting  to  0*  11  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  Brazilian 
exports  and  0-62  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  imports,  are  recorded  for  1943. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  trade  is  being 
built  up  between  Brazil  and  African 
countries,  especially  South  Africa  and 
the  Belgian  Congo.  South  Africa  is  at 
present  the  most  important  purchaser 
of  Brazilian  textile  goods,  having  in 
1943  bought  45  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  of  this  item,  while 
the  Belgian  Congo  occupied  third  posi- 
tion among  purchasers  with  9  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

Total  shipments  from  Brazil  to 
Africa  showed  a  decrease  in  volume 
from  42,239  tons  in  1942  to  38,072  tons 
in  1943,  but  increased  considerably  in 
value,  from  262,439,000  cruzeiros  to 
870,025,000  cruzeiros. 

European  countries  bought  20-20  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  Brazil's  ex- 


ports in  1943  as  against  27-66  per  cent 
in  1942.  A  slight  increase  was  recorded 
in  tonnage,  from  735,909  tons  in  1942 
to  761,677  tons,  while  value  decreased 
from  1,951,246,000  cruzeiros  to  1,762,- 
879,000  cruzeiros.  Great  Britain,  de- 
spite wartime  difficulties,  increased  its 
purchases  of  Brazilian  goods  from 
534,586  tons  in  1942  to  644,499  tons  in 
1943,  there  being,  however,  a  slight 
decrease  in  value,  from  1,232,961,000 
cruzeiros  to  1,231,304,000  cruzeiros. 

Great  Britain  was  Brazil's  second 
best  buyer,  taking  14-11  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  of  exports.  The  princi- 
pal Brazilian  goods  shipped  to  Great 
Britain  were:  preserved  meat,  rice, 
meat  extract,  cottonseed  oil,  frozen 
meat,  coffee,  hides  and  skins,  crystal, 
and  raw  cotton.  Purchases  by  other 
European  countries,  such  as  Spain, 
Portugal,  Ireland,  Sweden  and  Switzer- 
land, were  small. 

The  largest  part  of  Brazilian  trade  . 
was  done  with  North,  Central,  and 
South  American  countries,  which 
bought  70  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  Brazilian  exports  in  1943,  the  same 
percentage  as  in  1942. 

The  United  States  continues  to  be 
Brazil's  best  customer,  with  purchases 
amounting  to  approximately  52  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  Brazilian 
exports  as  against  47  per  cent  in  1942. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  increased 
in  tonnage  from  1,071,119  tons  in  1942 
to  1,232,537  tons  in  1943  and  in  value 
from  3,421,571,000  cruzeiros  to  4,419,- 
676,000  cruzeiros. 

Canada's  purchases  from  Brazil, 
however,  decreased  considerably  in 
tonnage,  from  2-50  per  cent  in  1942  to 
0-56  per  cent  in  1943,  and  in  value 
from  0-56  per  cent  to  0-44  per  cent. 
This,  however,  may  not  be  a  real  de- 
crease, since,  through  agreements  be- 
tween the  three  countries,  Canada  is 
receiving  certain  Brazilian  products 
from  the  United  States. 

Brazil's  trade  with  South  American 
countries  declined  both  in  tonnage  and 
value,  from  27-52  per  cent  and  23-10 
per  cent  to  23-81  per  cent  and  18-03 
per  cent  respectively. 
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Shipments  from  Brazil  to  Argentina, 
which  country  occupied  third  place 
among  purchasers  of  Brazil's  products, 
hkewise  decreased  in  tonnage  from 
20-09  per  cent  in  1942  to  17-65  per 
cent  in  1943,  and  in  value  from  13-24 
per  cent  to  9-18  per  cent.  Chile,  which 
in  1943  was  sixth  among  Brazil's  most 
important  customers,  also  showed  a 
decrease  in  purchases,  from  1-08  per 
cent  in  1942  to  1-01  per  cent  in  1943 
in  tonnage  and  from  2-49  per  cent  to 
2-26  per  cent  in  value.  Purchases  by 
the  other  South  American  countries 
also  fell  off. 

About  88  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  Brazil's  imports  in  1943,  which  were 
valued  at  more  than  8,000,000,000 
cruzeiros,  were  supplied  by  North, 
Central,  and  South  American  coun- 
tries, the  United  States  alone  having 
sold  to  Brazil  54-50  per  cent  of  this 
amount  as  against  53-66  per  cent  in 
1942.  Canadian  sales,  which  had  de- 
creased in  1942,  showed  an  increase 
from  1-33  per  cent  to  1-35  per  cent. 
A  further  increase  was  recorded  for 
shipments  from  Argentina  to  Brazil, 
from  16-94  per  cent  to  18-07  per  cent, 
wheat  being  the  most  important  prod- 
uct purchased  from  Argentina.  Brazil- 
ian purchases  from  other  South  Ameri- 
can countries,  however,  decreased  in 
1943  as  compared  with  1942,  with  the 
exception  of  Venezuela,  shipments  from 
that  country  increasing  slightly,  from 
0-60  per  cent  to  1-96  per  cent.  Peru 
and  Ecuador  also  showed  small  in- 
creases. 

The  value  of  shipments  from  Europe 
to  Brazil  decreased  from  617,071,000 


cruzeiros  to  602,499,000  cruzeiros.  This 
represents  9-92  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  oi  imports  in  1943  as  against 
13-29  per  cent  in  1942.  Purchases  from 
Great  Britain  increased  from  5-80  per 
cent  to  7-20  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  imports;  Portugal,  1-92  per  cent; 
Switzerland,  0-63  per  cent;  Spain,  0-13 
per  cent;  and  Ireland,  0-03  per  eent, 
were  the  other  European  suppliers. 

Brazilian  imports  from  Africa  in- 
creased from  0-73  per  cent  in  1942  to 
1-82  per  cent  in  1943,  of  which  South 
Africa  supplied  1-20  per  cent.  Asia 
supplied  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  Brazilian  purchases  in 
1943  as  against  1-67  per  cent  in  1942. 

Trade  With  Canada 

Trade  between  Brazil  and  Canada, 
which  declined  in  1942,  both  in  ton- 
nage and  value,  showed  a  further  de- 
crease in  tonnage  from  82,000  tons  in 
1942  to  48,000  tons  in  1943,  but  in- 
creased in  value  from  103,976,000  cru- 
zeiros (U.S.  $5,302,776)  to  120,452,000 
cruzeiros  (U.S.  $6,131,000). 

Canada's  purchases  from  Brazil  de- 
clined gi-eatly  in  volume,  from  66,406 
tons  in  1942  to  15,000  tons  in  1943,  the 
decrease  in  value,  however,  being  only 
from  42,070,000  cruzeiros  (U.S.  $2,- 
155,570)  to  38,673,000  eruzeiros  (U.S. 
$1,968,455). 

Brazil's  imports  from  Canada,  which 
had  shown  a  decrease  in  1942  both  in 
tonnage  and  value,  recorded  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  1943,  from  16.602 
tons  to  32.834  tons  and  from  61,906.000 
cruzeiros  (U.S.  $3,147,206)  to  81,779,- 
000  cruzeiros  (U.S.  $4,162,551). 


BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  CUBA 

By  J.  L.  Mutter,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Havana 


Economic  conditions  in  Cuba  during 
the  first  half  of  1944  continued  the 
favourable  trend  which  was  evident 
throughout  1943,  stimulated  by  the 
early  grinding  of  one  of  the  largest 
sugar  crops  in  Cuba's  history  (5,000,- 
000  long  tons) .  The  *'zafra",  or  grind- 
ing season,  began  on  January  2  with 
158  mills  in  operation,  and  finished  at 


the  end  of  May.  The  money  thus 
put  into  circulation  was  reflected  in 
the  maintenance  of  business  activities 
at  high  levels.  Strong  local  and  over- 
seas demand  for  leaf  tobacco  and 
tobacco  products  brought  improved 
conditions  to  the  tobacco  industry,  and 
there  was  a  further  expansion  of  the 
boom  in  building  construction,  both 
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private  and  public,  throughout  the 
Island. 

Unusually  dry  weather  during  the 
six-month  period  produced  virtual 
drought  conditions  in  many  areas,  and 
resulted  in  serious  shortages  of  beef 
and  dairy  products.  These  in  turn 
placed  a  heavy  demand  upon  supplies 
of  fish,  poultry,  pork  and  mutton, 
prices  for  which  advanced  appreciably. 
At  one  stage  the  milk  scarcity  was 
acute,  while  cheese  and  butter  were 
obtainable  in  limited  quantities  only. 

An  unfavourable  development  in  the 
economic  situation  was  the  sharp  in- 
crease in  inflationary  tendencies, 
marked  by  violations  of  price  ceilings 
and  agitation  for  wage  increases,  much 
of  which  was  successful. 

In  the  political  sphere  the  highlight 
of  the  period  was  the  general  election 
which  took  place  on  June  1.  Cam- 
paign activities,  which  reached  their 
peak  during  May,  caused  a  lull  in 
business  expansion  and  a  slight  decline 
in  the  volume  of  retail  trade.  These, 
however,  were  purely  temporary  in 
nature,  and  commerce  and  industry 
g-enerally  has  resumed  its  pre-election 
tempo  save  for  seasonal  slow-downs  in 
some  agricultural  industries. 

Sugar 

Negotiations  for  the  sale  of  1944- 
crop  Cuban  sugar  culminated  in  a  con- 
tract signed  in  Washington  in  Septem- 
ber, 1943,  covering  the  purchase  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  the 
United  States  of  a  minimum  of  4,000,- 
000  short  tons  of  sugar  at  2-65  cents 
per  pound  f.o.b.  Cuba,  the  same  price 
as  applied  to  the  sale  of  the  two  pre- 
vious years'  crops.  Subsequently  in 
January  of  this  year,  a  contract  was 
signed  by  which  Cuba  agreed  to  pro- 
duce, in  the  form  of  invert  molasses, 
for  the  Defence  Supplies  Corporation, 
800,000  tons  of  the  sugar  being  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States,  at  a  price 
of  2-50  cents  per  pound  of  sugar  con- 
tent. 

The  1944  Cuban  sugar  crop  was 
officially  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  4,827,- 
396  short  tons  (including  invert  mo- 
lasses), and  it  was  generally  estimated 
that   at   least   5,679,000  short  tons 


(5,000,000  Spanish  tons)  would  be  pro- 
duced. Production  began  on  January 
2,  with  158  mills  grinding.  As  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1944,  the  carryover  of  1943-crop 
sugar  in  Cuba  was  642,000  tons. 

Arrangements  for  the  sale  of  final,  or 
blackstrap,  molasses  were  concluded  in 
February,  and  on  April  1,  a  contract 
was  signed  whereby  the  United  States 
Government  (Defence  Supplies  Cor- 
poration) bought  from  Cuba,  at  2-50 
cents  per  pound  of  sugar  content,  a 
minimum  of  65,000,000  gallons  of 
blackstrap  molasses  and  any  additional 
blackstrap  molasses  which  might  be 
available  in  Cuba  from  the  1943  and 
1944  crops,  subject  to  the  following 
limitations: — 

(a)  The  reservation,  by  Cuba,  of 
85,000,000  gallons  of  blackstrap 
molasses  for  the  production  of 
alcohol  for  local  consumption. 

(b)  Blackstrap  molasses  required  to 
produce  beverage  alcohol  for 
export  from  Cuba  to  the  United 
States  during  1944,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 7,500,000  gallons  of  150 
proof  alcohol. 

(c)  Blackstrap  molasses  to  be  used 
in  the  production  of  12,500,000 
gallons  of  industrial  alcohol  (190 
proof  United  States  standard), 
which  the  United  States  agreed 
to  purchase  at  65  cents  per  gal- 
lon f.o.b.  Cuba. 

{d)  Blackstrap  molasses  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  normal 
stocks  and  inventories  of  Cuban 
distilleries,  not  to  exceed  15,- 
000,000  gallons  of  blackstrap. 

By  the  terms  of  this  contract,  all 
blackstrap  molasses  available,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  above  reservations,  as  well 
as  any  unused  portions  of  reserved 
molasses,  were  to  be  sold  by  Cuba  to 
the  United  States  in  the  form  of  black- 
strap or  industrial  alcohol,  except  that 
the  industrial  alcohol  mentioned  under 
item  (c)  was  not  thereby  to  be  in- 
creased above  a  total  of  20,000,000  gal- 
lons. It  was  estimated  that  1944 
blackstrap  molasses  production  would 
amount  to  not  less  than  200,000,000 
gallons. 
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Final  figures  relating  to  the  sugar 
production  of  Cuba  in  1944  show  that 
total  production  was  4,976,243  long 
Spanish  tons  (2,240  pounds) ,  of  which 
793,527  tons  represented  219,008,201 
gallons  of  invert  high-test  molasses. 

Local  sugar  circles  estimate  that  the 
1945  crop  will  be  at  least  half  a  million 
long  tons  less  than  the  1944  crop,  due 
mainly  to  fertilizer  shortage,  and  there 
is  considerable  speculation  as  to  the 
price  at  which  it  will  be  sold  to  the 
United  States.  Problems  now  con- 
fronting the  industry,  and  the  repre- 
sentative delegation  which  began 
negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  1945 
crop  in  Washington  at  the  beginning 
of  this  month,  include  the  question  of 
price;  whether  more  than  one  crop 
shall  be  sold  at  this  stage;  whether  the 
transaction  should  include  alcohol  and 
molasses;  and  what  portion,  if  any,  of 
the  1945  crop  shall  be  segregated  from 
sale  to  the  United  States,  thus  permit- 
ting Cuba  to  renew  trade  with  other 
world  markets. 

Cuban  producers  point,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  fact  that  the  past  three 
crops  have  been  sold  at  2-65  cents  per 
pound  f.o.b.,  the  equivalent  of  the  ceil- 
ing price  established  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Price  Administration  in 
July,  1941,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the 
sharp  rise  in  production  costs  which 
has  taken  place  since  then  and  the 
present  low  standard  of  living  among 
workers  in  the  Cuban  sugar  industry. 
One  Cuban  proposal  urging  a  higher 
price  for  sugar  suggests  that  the  United 
States  and  Cuba  should  enter  into  a 
five-year  contract  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary contract  for  one  crop  only. 

It  is  understood,  however,  that  the 
present  discussions  are  concerned, 
principally  at  any  rate,  with  the  1945 
crop,  although  the  1946  crop  has  also 
been  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
There  is  no  evidence  as  yet  to  indicate 
to  what  extent  it  has  been  possible  to 
reconcile  Cuban  and  United  States 
ideas  as  to  price,  and  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial difference,  with  the  Cuban 
objective  reported  to  be  a  minimum 
price  of  3-40  cents  per  pound  f.o.b. 
.ports  as  against  the  rumoured  United 
States  offer  of  2-65  cents. 


Tobacco 

According  to  statistics  released  dur- 
ing the  six-month  period  January- 
June,  1944,  Cuba's  production  of 
tobacco  in  1943  totalled  41,053,523 
pounds  as  compared  with  50,675,457 
pounds  in  1942,  while  exports  were  as 
indicated  in  the  following  table: — 

Cuban  Exports  of  Tobacco 

1943  1942 

Leaf  tobacco..    ..Lbs.    33,949,360  26,852,191 

Cigars  Units    65,918.463  17,818,011 

Cigarettes  Units    26,659,959  40,477,656 

Total  value  $    28,051,024  15,768,702 

The  average  export  price  obtained 
for  leaf  tobacco  during  1943  was  $66.22 
per  100  pounds  higher  than  at  any 
time  during  the  previous  six  years. 
The  average  export  price  for  cigarettes, 
at  $3.55  per  1,000,  was  also  higher  than 
at  any  time  since  1937.  The  export 
price  for  cigars,  however,  averaged 
$82.59  per  1,000  as  compared  with 
$86.11  in  1942  and  $100.74  in  1939. 

Exports  during  the  period  January- 
June,  1944,  were  valued  at  $19,920,770 
as  compared  with  $11,416,324  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1943,  an  in- 
crease of  74  per  cent.  Mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  rise  in  value  was  an  in- 
crease in  cigar  exports  of  286  per  cent. 
Exports  of  tobacco  in  the  leaf  declined 
by  22  per  cent,  but  the  quantity  of 
cigarettes  shippedl  abroad  was  doubled. 

Imports    and  Exports 

The  publication  of  foreign  trade 
statistics,  suspended  for  security  rea- 
sons since  December,  1941,  when  Cuba 
entered  the  war  against  the  Axis 
powers,  has  lately  been  resumed  with 
the  release  during  the  period  under 
review  of  general  tables  showing  the 
values  of  exports  and  imports  by  coun- 
tries of  destination  and  origin  and  by 
commodity  groups  for  the  calendar 
years  1942  and  1943. 

According  to  these,  exports  in  1943 
totalled  in  value  $350,622,767  as  com- 
pared with  $182,375,414  in  1942,  an 
increase  of  92  per  cent.  Of  the  total 
exports  in  1943,  the  United  States  took 
nearly  85  per  cent,  the  other  principal 
purchasers,  in  order  of  importance  by 
value,   being  the   United  Kingdom, 
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Canada,  Switzerland,  Argentina,  Spain, 
and  Mexico. 

Imports  during  1943  amounted  in 
value  to  $177,436,346  ($146,737,569  in 
1942),  the  United  States  supplying  78 
per  cent  of  the  total.  The  other  prin- 
cipal suppliers,  by  value,  were  Argen- 
tina, Ecuador,  Mexico,  British  India, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Chile,  Dutch 
West  Indies,  Canada,  and  Spain. 

Cuba's  purchases  from  Canada  are 
shown  as  $1,736,526  ($1,311,813  in 
1942) .  Sales  to  Canada  were  valued  at 
$4,797,554  ($4,294,450) . 

Of  total  exports  in  1943  valued  at 
$350,622,767,  sugar  and  cane  products 
represented  $280,412,480,  and  leaf  and 
manufactured  tobacco  accounted  for 
$28,063,628. 

Cuban  exports  during  the  period 
January-April,  1944,  were  valued  at 
$138,758,115;  exports  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1943  amounted  to 
$75,581,186.  Imports  into  Cuba  dur- 
ing the  first  four  months  of  1944  and 
1943  respectively,  were  valued  at  $66,- 
757,085  and  $64,366,299.  On  a  ton- 
nage basis,  monthly  exports  from  Cuba 
during  1944  have  also  been  consider- 
ably heavier  than  in  1943.  March, 
1944,  export  tonnage,  for  instance,  was 
double  that  for  March,  1943,  while 
April  tonnage  was  three  times  that  of 
the  previous  April.  Sugar  and  molasses 
accounted  for  approximately  85  per 
cent  of  export  shipments  during  these 
months,  chrome  and  manganese  ores 
for  10  per  cent,  and  sugar  syrups,  con- 
centrates, tobacco  and  pineapples  for 
the  remainder. 

Business  Indices 

Tourists  visiting  Cuba  in  1943  num- 
bered 14,814  and  spent  an  estimated 
$1,788,050;  corresponding  figures  for 
1942  were  21,235  and  $2,697,400.  These 
totals  represent  a  mere  trickle  as  com- 
pared with  tourist  traffic  during  the 
period  1936-41,  when  the  annual  aver- 
age number  of  persons  visiting  the 
Republic  was  150,000,  spending  from 
$14  to  $15  millions.  The  Corporacion 
Nacional  de  Turismo  however  looks 
forward  to  a  marked  expansion  of  this 
business  in  the  post-war  period,  as  it 
is  expected  that  for  some  time  to  come 
tourists  who  might  otherwise  cross  the 


Atlantic  will  find  more  attractions  in 
the  Latin  American  Republics,  which 
will  be  linked  to  North  America  by 
more  numerous  and  frequent  air  ser^ 
vices  than  at  present. 

The  volume  of  merchandise  sales  for 
the  period  January-June,  1944,  based 
on  gross  sales  tax  revenue  returns,  was 
estimated  at  $561,919,000  as  compared 
with  $475,559,000  for  the  corresponding 
half-year  of  1943.  Building  permits 
issued  during  the  six  months  repre- 
sented a  value  of  $10,732,048,  slightly 
more  than  twice  the  figure  for  January- 
June,  1943.  Bank  clearings  during 
January-June,  1944,  were  $686,847,968 
as  against  $503,099,602  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1943,  an  increase  of  36  per 
cent.  Deposits  received  in  the  same 
period  totalled  $2,469,100,307  ($1,785,- 
571,364  for  January- June,  1943)  and 
cheques  paid  totalled  $2,343,357,749  as 
against  $1,748,424,851. 

Currency  in  circulation  at  the  end 
of  June,  1944,  stood  at  $207,792,287  as 
compared  with  $138,459,507  at  that 
date  in  the  previous  year. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  general  government  revenues  in- 
creased by  34  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1943— from  $49,479,953  to  $66,- 
383,349.  Special  public  works  fund 
collections,  at  $5,962,047  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1944,  represented  an  in- 
crease of  14  per  cent  over  the  figure  of 
$5,207,610  for  the  first  half  of  1943. 
Customs  house  collections,  amounting 
to  $9,749,887,  showed  a  decline  of  0-4 
per  cent  from  the  1943  half-year  total 
of  $9,797,816.  Miscellaneous  internal 
revenues  also  showed  a  slight  drop — 
$22,174,456  as  against  $22,292,530. 

Salaries  and  wages  paid  (based  on 
revenues  of  the  Health  and  Maternity 
Fund)  during  January-June,  1944, 
totalled  $146,769,300  as  compared  with 
$117,359,000  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1943. 

According  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  investments  of 
North  American  capital  in  Cuba  at 
the  beginning  of  1944  totalled  $614,- 
406,658.  Total  British  investments  in 
Cuba  at  the  same  time  were  estimated 
to  be  £26,943,905,  of  which  all  but 
£731,000  was  in  railways. 
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TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


Canada 

EXPORT   PERMIT  REGULATIONS  AMENDED 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No. 
101,  effective  October  18,  1944,  Group 
4,  of  the  Schedule  of  Commodities  is 
amended  with  respect  to  books,  which, 
if  printed  prior  to  January  1,  1944,  or 
if  valued  at  $50  or  less,  regardless  of 
the  date  of  printing,  are  henceforth 
exempted  from  the  requirement  of  an 
export  permit  when  shipped  from  Can- 
ada to  parts  of  the  British  Empire  or 
to  the  United  States. 

Note. — In  order  to  make  shipments 
in  accordance  with  this  amendment, 
exporters  are  required  to  certify,  on 
the  face  of  the  accompanying  Cana- 
dian Customs  Export  Entry  Form  B.13, 
the  date  on  which  the  books  to  be 
exported-  were  printed.  Collectors  of 
Customs  are  instructed  to  check  for 
this  certificate  and,  if  in  doubt,  to  ex- 
amine the  shipment. 

United  Kingdom 

AMENDMENTS  TO  REGULATIONS  FOR  SALE 
OF  FLOUR 

Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  London,  writes  that 
by  an  Order  which  came  into  force  on 
October  1,  1944,  two  amendments  are 
made  to  the  regulations  governing  the 
sale  of  flour  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
These  amendments  provide  for  a  de- 
crease in  the  rate  of  extraction  of 
"national"  flour  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  85  per  cent  to  82^  per 
cent  and  an  increase  of  Is.  9d.  per  sack 
of  280  lb.  in  the  price  of  flour  sold  by 
millers,  flour  importers  and  flour  fac- 
tors. The  increased  price  does  not 
apply  to  sales  of  semolina  and  high- 
ratio  cake  flour  produced  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  nor  does  it  affect  export  or 
maximum  retail  prices. 


The  Minister  of  Food,  explaining 
the  new  Order,  states: — 

'The  object  of  the  reduction  of  the 
extraction  rate  of  flour  is  to  improve 
our  national  bread.  This  is  already  a 
first-class  loaf,  thanks  to  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  millers  and  the  bakers. 
The  present  alteration  in  the  extraction 
rate  will  reduce  the  amount  of  bran — 
that  is,  fibre — while  retaining  the  bulk 
of  the  wheat  germ.  This  measure  will 
in  due  course  have  the  result  of  pro- 
ducing a  whiter  and  better  quality  loaf 
with  no  appreciable  loss-  of  nutritional 
value.  The  improvement  has  only  now 
become  possible  as  the  result  of  re- 
search and  experiment  in  milling  tech- 
nique and  I  have  been  able  to  adopt 
it  because  the  ships  are  now  available 
to  import  the  necessary  additional 
wheat. 

"The  reduction  of  the  extraction  rate 
will  result  in  the  production  of  addi- 
tional feeding-stuffs  in  the  form  of 
millers'  by-products.  The  increased 
supplies  will,  like  the  existing  output, 
be  brought  to  account  in  the  feeding- 
stuffs  ration  pool,  out  of  which  the  dis- 
tribution of  rationed  animal  feeding- 
stuffs  is  made.  In  anticipation  of  these 
extra  supplies,  certain  adjustments  in 
ration  issues  have  already  been  made 
and  others  that  may  become  possible 
will  be  announced  later. 

"It  will  be  noticed  that  the  increase 
of  price  in  the  Order  applies  to  trans- 
actions by  controlled  millers  and  im- 
porters and  by  factors  operating  under 
Ministry  licences.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  extra  price  will  of  course 
accrue  to  the  Government  and  will 
amount  to  a  reduction  of  the  subsidy 
on  flour  paid  out  of  public  funds.  The 
increase  will  not  be  added  to  the  price 
of  bread,  because  bakers  will  receive  a 
compensating  increase  of  their  bread 
subsidy." 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  is  published  in  English  and  French 
and  is  issued  every  Saturday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Subscription  prices  for  either  edition  are:  $1  per  annum  in  Canada, 
single  copies  5  cents  each;  $3.50  per  annum  outside  Canada,  single  copies 
10  cents  each. 

Subscription  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  and  remittances  may  be  made  by  post  office 
or  express  orders,  or  by  drafts  or  cheques,  payable  at  par  in  Ottawa. 

Inquiries  for  back  copies  or  additional  copies  should  be  made  t6  the 
same  address. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  16,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 

following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  October  16,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Tuesday,  October  10,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 

Nominal  Nominal 
Present  or  Quotations  Quotations 

Unit        Former  in  Montreal    in  Montreal  Official 

Gold  Parity       Week  ending  Week  ending      Bank  Rate 


Oct.  10 

Oot.  16 

Great  Britain. . 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

United  States. 

1.0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

 Peso 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

Free 

.2761 

.2757 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0569 

.0575 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Chile  

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4i 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6016 

.6016 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

EsYvt  . .  .  .Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.6440 

3.5440 

u 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buemos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  ISTew  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Stkes.  Address  for  letters^P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office- 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Banlc 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail— Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters— Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office— Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela, 
Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office— Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

French  North  Africa 

Yves  Lamontagne,^  Economic  Adviser,  Office  of  the  Representative  of  Canada  to  the 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  48  boul.  Saint-Saens,  Algiers,  French 
North  Africa.  Address  for  letters  (at  domestic  rates) — (Canadian  Mission,'  Algiers, 
c/o  D.P.S.,  Ottawa.    Cable  address,  Stadapona. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  {Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


(      CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Con. 
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Mexico 

C.  S.  BisSETT,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower.   Circular  Road,  St.  John's.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BmKETT,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address^  Canadian. 

Pern 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office — Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes 
Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom.  (Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office). 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  B.  C.  Butler,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan 
Avenue.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  Edmond  Cloutibb,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1944. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  SHIPPING  POLICY 


By  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom 


The  General  Council  of  British  Ship- 
ping has  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment a  report  recommending  general 
principles  for  the  re-establishment  of 
an  adequate  and  efficient  merchant 
marine  after  the  war. 

The  Council  states  that  the  exigency 
of  war  has  upset  the  balance  of  world 
ownership  and  the  balance  of  type  has 
been  destroyed.  The  tonnage  possessed 
by  the  United  Kingdom  to-day  is  no 
measure  of  an  effective  marine,  be- 
cause different  trades  and  cargoes  re- 
quire different  types  of  ships.  The 
replacement  of  all  types  lost  during 
the  war  has  been  largely  uniform — the 
10,000-tonner>  In  a  commercially  com- 
petitive world,  however,  it  would  be 
unprofitable  to  use  vessels  of  this  ton- 
nage on  trades  which  call  for  vessels 
of  a  smaller  size  or  as  permanent  sub- 
stitutes for  liner  tonnage,  which  are 


normally  of  var^^ing  design  adapted  to 
particular  trades. 

When  hostilities  cease  the  Council 
foresees  that  the  United  Kingdom  will 
require  all  the  shipping  it  possesses,  if 
services  are  to  be  restored.  That  is 
an  immediate*  requirement  w^hich  does 
not  fit  in  with  long-term  needs.  Suc- 
cess in  carrying  the  British  share  of 
world  trade  will  not,  in  the  long  run, 
be  achieved  unless  the  right  ships  are 
available.  Indeed,  to  contemplate  the 
permanent  operation  of  a  large  volume 
of  war-built  vessels  would  invite  dis- 
aster both  for  the  marine  and  the  ship- 
yards. 

Necessity  of  Building  New  Tonnage 

Two  policies  thus  emerge:  a  short- 
term  and  a  long-term,  which  do  not 
mesh.    However,  both  should  in  the 
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opinion  of  the  Council  be  followed  if  an 
adequate  and  efficient  marine  is  to  be 
restored.  In  saying  this  it  is  assumed 
that  international  trade  will  be  ex- 
panded and  developed.  Although  the 
policy  of  sterilizing  unsuitable  surplus 
ships  may  appear  extravagant,  the 
price  may  be  cheap  if,  by  that  policy 
and  by  building  the  right  types  of  new 
ships,  an  efficient  marine  can  be  built 
up  and  unemployment  in  the  shipping 
and  shipbuilding  industry  avoided. 

The  Council  expresses  the  view  that 
the  ordered  construction  of  selected 
types  should  be  begun  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  thus  ensure  that  the  United 
Kingdom  can,  as  far  as  possible  and 
of  its  own  right,  bring  the  necessary 
food  and  raw  material  to  this  country 
and  at  the  same  time  restore  the  part 
played  by  shipping  in  the  national 
economy,  a  part  which  is  rendered  all 
the  more  vital  by  the  depletion  of  the 
nation's  foreign  investments. 

Formation  of  Reserves 

According  to  the  Council,  it  is  be- 
yond the  resources  of  the  shipping  in- 
dustry to  finance  both  policies;  nor 
does  it  think  that  it  would  be  just  to 
ask  the  industry  to  clear  up  a  situation 
which  has  been  created  by  war  and 
which  should  be  regarded  as  part  of 
the  cost  of  war. 

Each  country  has  made  a  contri- 
bution which  can  best  help  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  In  great  measure, 
merchant  ships  have  been  by  arrange- 
ment produced  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  colossal  output  of  which  ad- 
miration and  thanks  are  tendered; 
while  a  large  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom's contribution  has  been  devoted  to 
the  production  of  convoy  escorts  and 
other  naval  craft.  Other  governments 
have  built  ships  and  all  government 
wartime  construction  should,  the  Coun- 
cil states,  be  regarded  as  a  single  prob- 
lem. In  addition,  many  of  the  surviv- 
ing vessels  in  private  ownership  are 


worn  out  and  require  replacement  by 
modern  tonnage  at  an  early  date. 

The  solution  which  the  Council  sub- 
mits as  offering  the  best  hope  of  suc- 
cess is  for  the  governments  concerned 
to  recognize  that  war  has  upset  the 
economy  of  shipowning  and  created  a 
surplus  in  some  types  and  a  shortage 
in  others,  and  that  the  surplus  ships 
are  not  effective  substitutes  for  the 
shortage.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
surplus  be  divided  into  two  classes  and 
labelled  A,  strategic  or  break-up  re- 
serve, and  B,  commercial  reserve;  the 
A  reserve  to  take  of!  the  market  those 
ships  which  are  or  become  surplus,  the 
B  reserve  to  be  formed  of  those  ships 
which  from  their  quality  and  expecta- 
tion of  employment  would  be  regarded 
as  marginal  tonnage.  At  the  present 
time  no  one  can  foretell  the  volume 
of  international  trade  and  so  the  final 
adjustment  must  be  deferred. 

International  Co-operation 

The  Council  declares  that  unless  and 
until  a  policy  for  the  effective  disposal 
of  surplus  tonnage  is  determined  there 
can  be  no  post-war  future  for  British 
shipping  and  therefore  no  policy  for 
its  reconstruction  and  maintenance. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  problem 
of  surplus  tonnage  is  dealt  with  on  the 
above  lines,  this  by  itself  will  not 
necessarily  secure  an  industry  which 
can  provide  good  and  continuous  em- 
ployment for  its  personnel.  There  will 
be  required  a  number  of  additional 
measures  of  reconstruction  and  organ- 
ization. Some  of  these  can  only  be 
achieved  by  international  co-operation; 
others  are  purely  national  in  scope 
and  require  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Government. 

The  Council  proposes,  so  far  as 
measures  requiring  international  co- 
operation are  concerned,  that  when  the 
Allied  governments  have  announced 
their  policy  regarding  surplus  war- 
built  ships,  a  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
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tional  Shipping  Conference  should  be 
called  to  discuss  the  future  organiza- 
tion of  shipping  on  a  basis  of  private 
enterprise  and  free  competition,  sub- 
ject to  reasonable  agreement  to  keep 
freights  on  an  economic  level  and  the 


supply  of  tonnage  adjusted  to  meet 
demand,  both  of  which  are  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  the  avoidance  of 
future  depressions  in  both  shipping  and 
shipbuilding. 

London,  October  5,  1944 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  PURCHASES  OF  MINES  STORES  IN  1943 

By  H.  L.  Browx,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Johannesburg 


The  annual  official  returns  showing 
stores  purchased  in  1943  by  the  South 
African  mining  industry  have  now 
been  made  public  by  the  South  African 
Department  of  Mines.  These  purchases 
totalled  £31,759,741,  a  decrease  of 
£3,054,054  from  the  value  for  1942. 
The  gold  mines  accounted  for  £27,- 
620,496,  or  nearly  87  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  greater  part  of  the  decrease 
from  the  1942  figure  is  in  the  purchases 
by  the  gold  mines,  which  amounted  to 
£31,635,484  in  the  previous  year.  The 
coal  mines  increased  their  expenditure 
on  stores  from  £1,782,301  in  1942  to 
£1,868,455,  thus  reflecting  the  con- 
tinued demand  for  coal,  especially  for 
export.  The  diamond  mines,  which 
have  been  largely  inactive,  also  showed 
an  increase,  from  £79,929  in  1942  to 
£130,714.  Other  mines,  mainly  non- 
ferrous  metals,  showed  a  slight  de- 
crease in  stores  purchases,  which 
amounted  to  £1,290,975  in  1943  as  com- 
pared with  £1,316,081  in  the  previous 
year. 

Table  No.  1  shows  the  comparative 
aggregate  purchases  of  stores  for  each 
of  the  main  types  of  mines  in  each 
province  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 


Purchases  of  South  African  Supplies 

The  development  of  industry  in 
South  Africa  and  the  continued  re- 
striction on  the  importation  of  sup- 
plies is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  82 
per  cent  of  total  mines  stores  purchased 
in  1943  were  of  South  African  (in- 
cluding some  Rhodesian)  products, 
which  accounted  for  £25,355,748  of  the 
total.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decrease 
in  total  purchases  affected  the  pur- 
chase of  South  African  products,  be- 
cause in  1942  the  total  value  of  such 
purchases  was  £27,149,412.  The  value 
of  imported  stores  purchased  in  1943 
was  £5,554,792  as  compared  with 
£6,780,374  in  the  previous  year. 

Principal  Stores  Purchased 

Table  No.  2,  compiled  from  the 
official  returns,  gives  details  of  the 
stores  purchased  by  all  the  principal 
mines  in  South  Africa  in  1943  but  does 
not  include  purchases  by  small  mines, 
which  aggregated  £849,201;  the  table 
shows  the  amounts  of  South  African 
stores,  imported  stores,  and  the  total 
for  each  item. 


TABLE  No.  1 
Stores  Purchases  by  South  African  Mines  in  194S 

Gold           Diamond  Coal  Other  Totals 

Transvaal                                 £27,620,496       f  13,510  £1,097,016       £   854,729  £29,585,751 

Cape  Province                                                    113,520                                  436,146  549,666 

Orange.  Free  State                                               3,684  170,996    174,680 

Natal     600,443    600,443 

Totals: 

1943                                   27,620,496         130.714  1,868,455  1,290,975  30,910,540 

1942                                   31,635.484          79;929  1,782,301  1,316,081  34,813,795 

1941                                   35,015,306         103,161  1,743,302  1,123,321  37,985,090 

1940                                   33.295,841         148,623  1,533,975           938,139  35,916,578 

1939                                   31,941,921         264,763  1.556,465           800,460  34,563,609 
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TABLE  No.  2 


Values  of  Items  Purchased  by  South  African  Mines  in  1943 


Bags,  canvas  and  jute  

Belting  (including  laces,  etc.). 

Boiler  fluid  

Brake  linings  

Bricks,  tiles  and  fireclay  .  .  . 

Brushware  

Buckets  (excluding  saniitary) 

Building  material  

Candles  

Carbide  

Castings — 

Brass  .  .  .  

Iron  

Aluminium,  copper,  etc.  . 
Cement — 


Casks  .  ,  

Fire,  quicksetting,  etc  

Charcoal  . .  

Chemicals — 

Assay  and  smelting  

Cyanide,  liquid  

Cyanide,  solid  .  .  .  

Soda  

All  other  

Cloth,  canvas,  etc  

Clothing   

Coal-cutting  machines  

Coal-cuitting  machine  spares  

Coal- 
Smithy   

Steam  

Other  (including  duff  and  dross) 
Coke  


Concrete  blocks,  etc  

Corduroy   

Electric  machinery  

Electric  machinery:  spares  and  fittings  

Explosives — 

Blasting  gelatine  

Gelignite,  gelatine  dynamite  

Dynamite  and  ligdyn  

"Permitted  explosives^'  

Detonators,  excluding  capped  fuses  

Electric  detonators  or  fuses  

Safety  fuses,  excluding  capped  fuses  

Capped  fuses  

Lighting  torches  (tchisa  sticks)  

Fire  appliances  (including  hosing,  etc.)  

Food,  coffee,  milk,  etc.   (supplied  free  to  white 

employees )  

Foods,  etc.  (supplied  free  to  coloured  employees) — 

Beans  

Bread  (purchased)  

Dholl  

Fish  

Flour   

Malt  and  cereals  for  beer  

Meal  (mealie,  Kaffir  corn,  etc.)  

Mealies  (jvhole),  also  samp,  fanko  and  mealie 
rice  

Meat  (excluding  offal)  

Meat  (ofi:al)  

Peanuts  (shelled)  

Peanuts  (unshelled)  

Rice  (imported)  

Salt  (other  than  for  sanitation)  

Sugar  (white  and  brown)  

Vegetables  

Groceries,  coffee,  milk,  oil,  ghee,  and  sundry 
other  foods   


South 

African  Imported  Total 
Values  in  South  African  Pounds 


16,989 
80,343 
13,930 
18 

91,693 
21,838 
1,655 
29,802 
51,147 
296,476 

40,135 
124,624 
4,938 

250,614 
9 

7.155 

I,  921 

83,665 
56,936 

298,572 
24,669 
78,699 
29,851 

180,348 

7,624 

32,572 
1,101,795 
292,973 
18,556 
16,732 
223 
239,416 
91,235 

4,706 
1,477,635 
937,900 
41,751 

II,  808 
35,013 
23,373 

222,545 
22,401 
1,326 

28,983 

260,286 
303,609 

20,888 
27,691 
122.829 
1,006,269 

86,034 
1,574,125 
122,001 
64,843 
169 

10,675 
93.413 
244,014 

90,963 


30,827 
38,963 
1,998 
6,459 
2,741 
4,063 
894 
8.643 


399 


4,178 


57,310 

381,542 
19,951 
47,150 
42,483 
18,516 
18,634 
36,665 


23.818 
644,506 
90,888 


5 

1,533 
31,466 
890,182 
39 
4,187 

9,183 


28; 


13,831 
12 


28,333 


47,816 
119,306 
15,928 
6,477 
94,434 
25,901 
2,549 
38,445 
51,147 
296,476 

40,534 
124,624 
4,938 

250,614 
9 

11,333 

I,  921 

140,975 
56,936 

680,114 
44,620 

125,849 
72,334 

198,864 
18,634 
44,289 

32,572 
1,101,7^5 
292,973 
18,556 
16,732 
24,041 
883,922 
182,123 

4,706 
1.477,635 
937,900 
41,751 

II,  813 
36,546 
54,839 

1,112,727 
22,440 
5.513 

38,166 

260,286 
303,609 
287 
20.888 
27,691 
122,829 
1,006,269 

86,034 
1.574,125 
122,001 
64,843 
169 
13,831 
10,687 
93,413 
244,014 

119,296 
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Values  of  Items  Purchased  by  South  African  Mines  in  194S — Con. 


Foundry  requisites  

Furniture  

Glass  

Hose  fittings  (excluding  fire-hose  fittings)   . .   . . 

Hosing  (all  except  fire  hose)  

Hospital  and  ambulance  requisites  

Instruments  

Iron — 

Bar  

Galvanized  

Sheet  

Pig  

Hoop  

Grizzleys  and  fire  bars  (if  iron)  

Ironmongery — 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers  and  rivets  

Screws  and  nails  

Locks,  hinges,  staples,  chains  

Other   

Lamps  and  spares  (other  than  electric)  

Lead — 

Pig  

Sheet  

Leather   

Lime — 

White  

Blue  

Lubricants — 

Oils,  motor  

Oils,  other  

Greases  and  tallow  

Lubricators  

Machinery  and  machine  tools  

Machinery  spares,  other  than  electric  

Mercuiy  

Metals — 

Antifriction  

Other   

Motor-cycles,  bicycles,  etc  

Oils  (other  than  lubricating)  — 

Transformer  and  switch  

Fuel  

Other   

Oxygen,  acetylene  and  other  welding  requisites.. 

Packing  

Paint,  driers,  etc.  (excluding  tar)  

Paraffin  

Petrol  

Pipe  fittings  

Piping — 

Concrete  and  earthenware  . . "  

Fabric  (ventilation)  

Galvanized  iron  (ventilation)  

Iron  and  steel  

Copper   

Rails,  crossings,  metal  sleepers,  and  fittings  . .  . . 
Reduction  plant  spares — 

Sorting  and  crushing  

Stamp-mill 

Shoes  and  dies  

All  other  

Tube-mill 

Liners  

Steel  balls  

All  other  

Other  

Rock  drills  

Rock-drill  spares  

Rollers,  shafts,  etc  
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2,753 
5,075 
92.851 
27,832 
44,625 

6,033 
104,237 

12,776 
13,736 
66,212 
392,971 

350,362 

137,288 

65,419 
49,051 

342,618 
519,308 
56,673 
55,119 
6,523 
457,792 
56,034 


fiO'Utn 

African 

Imported 

Values  in 

South  Afri( 

2,854 

210 

6,150 

2,414 

626 

2.602 

67,429 

1,568 

103.596 

2,293 

46,921 

107,395 

3,831 

12,076 

53.359 

11,283 

12,787 

1,418 

5,845 

25 

3,209 

206 

1,407 

6,869 

26 

131,810 

37,264 

25,077 

12^073 

30,260 

13,001 

18.941 

18,314 

66,991 

18,743 

1,156 

76 

136 

210 

1  top: 
l,loO 

OA  1 

oil 

5,806 

1  7d 

Jl  O,  /  1  o 

13,165 

230,147 

117'.381 

710^657 

9,224 

5,897 

209,782 

385,788 

598,108 

296,857 

15,618 

10,267 

11,685 

27,225 

11,948 

13,221 

1,293 

1,921 

8,477 
125,467 
18,635 
21,314 
45,002 
25,222 
11,294 
62,581 
119,799 

6 

1,101 

'  15,4  i  7 
1,721 
109,163 

54,068 


10,369 


6,278 
2,414 
9,846 
45,554 
172,960 
1,662 


Total 
*ounds 
3,064 
8,564 
3,228 
68,997 
105.889 
154.316 
15,917 

64.642 
14,205 
5,870 
3.209 
1,613 
6,895 

169.074 
37,150 
43,261 
37.255 
85,734 

1,132 
346 
1,476 

347,568 
5,806 

16,947 
243,312 
188,038 

15,121 
595,570 
894,965 

25,885 

38,910 
25,169 
3,214 

8,477 
128,220 
23,710 
114.165 
72,834 
69,847 
11,294 
68,614 
224,036 

12,782 
14,837 
66,212 

408,388 
1,722 

459,525 

191,356 

65,419 
59,420 

342,618 
525,586 
59,087 
64,965 
52,077 
630,752 
57,696 
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Values  of  Items  Purchased  by  South  African  Mines  in  1943 — Con. 

South 

African  Imported  Total 

Ropes —  Values  in  South  African  Pounds 

Wire   573,422  4,497  577,919 

Vegetable  fibre   11,717  4,204  15,921 

Rubber  (valves,  etc.)   8,920  2,537  11,457 

Sand  and  stone   90,659    90,659 

Sanitary  requisites     36,849  4,599  41,448 

Screening  (including  mill  screening)   31,778  9,666  41,444 

Soap   18,450  174  18,6£4 

Stable  requisites — 

Fodder   65,026  22  65,048 

Animals,  vehicles,  harness   14,294  1,720  16,014 

Stationery  and  printing   131,860  33,464  165,324 

Steel- 
Angle,  bar,  cast,  shafting,  tools,  etc   89,622  50,827  140,449 

Sheet   158,061  68,600  226,661 

Chutes   33,438  15  33,453 

Hand  drill   5,781  709  6,490 

Rock  drill   380,381  108,470  488.851 

Rock  drill  bits   16,592  64,182  80.774 

Structural   62,501  4,865  67,366 

Other   23.654  511  24,165 

Tamping   9,022    9.022 

Tar   19,983  328  20,311 

Timber — 

Deals  (Baltic)   11,670  11,670 

Oregon   77.955  77,955 

Pitch  pine   111,738  111,738 

Poles,  lagging,  and  pack  mats   1,896,149    1,896.149 

Wood  fuel   6,521    6.521 

Other   470,120  82,690  552.810 

Tools  (hand)   107,281  131,168  238,449 

Transport  and  railage   91,906    91,906 

Trucks  and  spares   277,489  35,123  312,612 

Waste  and  sweat  rags   28,916  2,592  31,508 

Water  (purchased)  ,   380,404    380,404 

Wire- 
Fencing,  netting,  gates,  and  metal  posts  .  .  6.012  4.456  10,468 

Underground  pack   1,319  3,899  5,218 

Zinc  and  zinc  discs   81,588  4,042  85,630 

Zinc  dust   32,273  63,090  95,363 

Sundry  articles,  noi  specified  above   118,857  37,451  156,308 

Compressed  air  (purchased)   541,603    541,603 

Electric  power  and  light   (purchasied)   4,314,668    4.314,668 

Totals   25,355,748  5,554,792  30,910,540 


ELECTRICAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  IRELAND 


By  E,  L.  McCoLL,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Dublin 


One  of  the  first  major  undertakings 
of  the  newly  created  Irish  Government, 
when  it  took  charge  of  the  nation's 
resources  in  the  early  twenties,  was  to 
harness  the  waters  of  the  River  Shan- 
non for  the  production  of  hydro-elec- 
tric energy.  The  Shannon  Scheme  was 
commenced  in  1925  and  had  reached 
completion  in  four  years. 

Prior  to  this  the  country  had  de- 
pended for  its  supply  of  current  on 
that  generated  in  local  and  privately 
owned  plants,  the  chief  fuels  for  which 
were  imported  coal  and  oil.  Few 
places   outside  the   cities  and  large 


towns  had  any  electricity  whatever, 
and  there  was,  of  course,  very  little 
used  for  industrial  purposes. 

The  rapidity  of  recent  developments 
in  this  direction,  interrupted  only  by 
the  present  world  conflict,  is  indicative 
of  the  necessity  for  adequate  electrical 
resources  if  Ireland  is  to  implement 
the  ambitious  schemes  which  have  been 
proposed  for  the  period  following  the 
close  of  hostilities. 

Electricity  Supply  Board 

To  facilitate  the  smooth  working  of 
the  scheme,  the  Electricity  Supply  Act 
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was  passed  in  1927,  so  that  provision 
for  the  organization,  generation,  trans- 
mission, and  distribution  of  electrical 
power  might  be  put  on  a  sound  eco- 
nomic basis.  To  this  end  a  body 
termed  the  Electricity  Supply  Board 
was  formed,  which  took  over  the  work 
on  the  River  Shannon.  Since  its  in- 
ception the  E.S.B.  has  acquired  all  the 
rural  electrical  plants  of  any  size  and 
controls  almost  entirely  the  supply  and 
sale  of  current  in  Eire,  which  conse- 
quently is  now  a  state  monopoly. 

The  Board  is  not  empowered  to  bor- 
row money.  Government  sanction  be- 
ing required  before  capital  may  be 
obtained.  In  addition  to  providing  for 
depreciation,  the  Board  repays  capital 
advances  by  means  of  sinking  fund 
payments  spread  over  a  period  of  fifty 
years. 

Location  of  Stations 

After  giving  careful  consideration  to 
the  lie  and  flow  of  the  river,  it  was  de- 
cided to  build  the  Shannon  power  sta- 
tion at  Ardnacrusha,  Co.  Clare.  The 
contract  was  given  to  Messrs.  Siemens- 
Schuckert,  and  construction  was  com- 
pleted in  October,  1929. 

At  first  the  high-voltage  energy  was 
only  transmitted  to  the  principal  cities, 
such  as  Dublin,  Cork,  Galway,  etc., 
but  as  progress  permitted,  other  areas 
in  between  these  centres  were  supplied. 
The  Dublin  generating  station,  (known  ' 
as  the  Pigeon  House),  which  operated 
on  coal  and  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  City  Corporation,  was 
closed  down  when  the  Shannon  Station 
began  operations. 

Output 

The  plant  at  Ardnacrusha  has  four 
turbo-alternators,  each  of  20.000  to 
25,000  kw.  Three  of  these  turbines  are 
of  the  Francis  type,  while  the  other, 
installed  in  1933,  is  of  the  Kaplan  type. 
The  voltage  generated  is  10,500  and  is 
stepped- up  to  38,000  and  110,000  volts 
and  then  passed  over  the  transmission 
network  at  these  high  pressures. 

The  yearly  output  of  this  station, 
about  300.000  kwh,  has  been  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  requirements  for  some 
17329— 2J 


time.  Increased  consumption  has,  of 
course,  had  to  be  discouraged  during 
the  last  few  years,  when  the  impossi- 
bility of  importing  raw  material  or 
machinery  has  precluded  an  expansion 
in  production.  As  a  result  many 
houses  and  other  buildings  have  far  less 
electrical  installations  than  their  own- 
ers or  occupants  desire,  and  there  is  a 
large  market  for  electric  kettles,  heat- 
ers, irons  and  domestic  gadgets  of  all 
sorts.  At  present  377  villages,  towns, 
and  cities,  plus  18,290  buildings  in 
scattered  areas,  are  catered  for  by  the 
national  network,  and  67  towns  and 
villages  depend  upon  private  enter- 
prise, while  378  villages  and  towns  and 
a  rural  population  of  1,682,247  are 
without  electricity. 

Other  Schemes 

Pigeon  House  Plant. — With  the 
rapid  growth  in  the  demand  for  cur- 
rent, the  load  became  too  heavy  at 
the  Ardnacrusha  plant,  so  the  old  coal- 
burning  station  (the  Pigeon  House)  at 
Dublin  was  taken  over  by  the  Elec- 
tricity Supply  Board  and  had  to  be  re- 
equipped  and  modernized  for  opera- 
tion. The  reconstruction  of  this  plant 
was  accomplished  by  stages  between 
1932  and  1939. 

Four  new  steam  turbo-alternator 
sets,  each  of  20,000  kw.,  were  put  in, 
bringing  the  total  installed  capacity 
up  to  95,000  kw.  The  boiler  plant 
consists  mainly  of  units  of  normal  out- 
put of  100,000  pounds  per  hour.  At 
this  station  the  former  generating  volt- 
age (5,300)  was  maintained,  and  was 
then  transformed  to  38,000  volts  and 
supplied  by  underground  cables  to  the 
city  and  to  the  overhead  transmission 
system. 

River  Liffey. — The  two  above-m.en- 
tioned  plants  did  not  long  suffice,  ow- 
ing to  the  demand  for  electrical  energy 
from  remote  areas  of  the  country,  and 
a  third  and- supplementary  set-up,  now 
nearina;  completion,  was  built  on  the 
River  LifTey.  This  enterprise  consists 
of  two  hydro-electric  power-houses,  one 
located  at  Poulaphouca,  some  25  miles 
from  Dublin,  and  the  other  at  Golden 
Falls,  one  mile  farther  down  the  river 
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towards  the  city.  Poulaphouca  is 
equipped  with  two  turbo-alternator 
sets,  each  of  15,000  kw.,  while  the 
Golden  Falls  power-house  has  an  in- 
stalled capacity  of  4,000  kw.  The  tur- 
bines used  are  of  the  Kaplan  type. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  output  of 
these  Liffey  stations  in  an  average  year 
would  be  about  30,000,000  units,  and 
this  plant  will  be  used  principally  as  a 
peak-load  booster.  The  outstanding 
advantage  of  this  centre  is  that  it  is 
possible  there  to  store  six  months'  rain- 
fall, which  will  enable  output  to  con- 
tinue during  the  summer  months,  at  a 
season  when  the  productivity  of  the 
Shannon  plant  is  very  low. 

Transmission  System 

Three  voltages  have  been  chosen  for 
the  transmission  system,  viz.,  110,000, 
38,000,  and  10,000  volts.  In  1928-29 
the  earlier  110  kw.  lines  were  carried 
on  narrow-base  latticed  steel  masts 
and  had  a  triangular  conductor  ar- 
rangement. It  was  found,  however, 
that  under  blizzard  conditions  much 
damage  was  done  conductors  and 
masts.  Consequently  resort  has  now 
been  had  to  wooden  poles  for  this  pur- 
pose, with  gratifying  results. 

Very  little  insulation  trouble  due  to 
fog,  etc.,  has  been  experienced,  owing 
to  the  relatively  uniform  temperature 
of  the  climate.  Damage  to  overhead 
wires  from  lightning  storms  is  also  not 
great  and  does  not  justify  the  general 
use  of  protective  devices.  However,  in 
some  districts  lightning  arresters  form 
part  of  the  equipment.  Canadian- 
made  insulators  are  favourably  re- 
garded. 

Transformers 

The  110,000-volt  transmission  sys- 
tem feeds  the  38 ,000- volt  system 
through  seven  outside-type  transformer 
stations.  The  principal  and  largest  of 
these  is  situated  in  the  outskirts  of 
Dublin,  with  a  capacity  of  75,000  kw. 
Practically  all  the  38,000-volt  stations, 
of  which  there  are  93  at  present,  are  of 
the  indoor  type,  while  the  transformer 
remains  in  the  open.  At  these  centres 
the  current  is  reduced  to  10,000  volts 


(5,000  volts  in  the  case  of  Dublin  City) 
and  is  fed  into  10,000-volt  overland 
lines  to  the  various  towns  and  vil- 
lages. 

Up-to-date  low  oil  circuit-breakers 
(rupturing  capacity  1,500  m.v.a.)  are 
in  use  on  the  110,000-volt  system. 
Earlier  transformers  were  of  the 
forced-oil  air-cooled  variety,  but  the 
later  ones  are  fitted  with  built-on 
radiators  and  air  fans  as  well  as  load 
tap  changing  devices.  The  important 
38,000-volt  stations  have  duplicate 
transformers  in  order  that  no  break  in 
supply  may  occur  in  the  case  of  fault 
in  one  unit. 

Current  Supply 

Low-voltage  mains,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  in  the  cities  of  Dublin  and 
Cork,  are  mostly  carried  overhead  on 
wooden  poles.  The  voltage  in  Dublin 
city  is  200/346,  while  that  in  all  other 
districts  is  220/380,  supplied  in  both 
cases  at  3  phase,  50  cycles,  4  wire.  The 
neutral  conductor  along  the  whole 
route  is  multiple-earthed. 

Bare  aerial  service  wires  are  em- 
ployed from  the  mains  to  insulators 
affixed  to  the  consumer's  building. 
From  here  to  his  indoor  recording  meter 
the  current  travels  on  two  single-core 
rubber-insulated  cables,  double  cotton 
covered  with  weatherproof  protective 
compound.  These  wires  are  then  at- 
*  tached  direct  by  little  wall  clips  to 
the  interior  of  the  house.  This  type 
of  wiring  is  found  to  be  inexpensive, 
handy  to  instal,  enduring  and  reliable. 

Consumption  of  Current 

As  evidence  of  the  rapid  and  grow- 
ing demand  for  electric  current  here, 
consumption,  according  to  published 
statistics,  stood  at  450  million  kwh.  in 
1941-42,  or  roughly  151  per  capita  of 
the  population  as  compared  with  20  in 
1924.  The  total  units  produced  in  1942 
were:  water-generated,  240  million; 
fuel-generated,  210  million.  In  1930 
these  figures  were  20  million  and  40 
million  respectively. 

At  present  about  1.190.000  people  out 
of  Eire's  population  of  almost  3,000,000 
have  access  to  a  source  of  supply  of 
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current,  while  the  remainder  (approxi- 
mately 60  per  cent)  yet  to  be  served 
are  chiefly  scattered  throughout  the 
country  in  rural  areas.  The  450  mil- 
lion odd  units  produced  in  1942  were 
sold  under  group  headings  (in  millions) 
as  follows:  domestic  use,  143;  general 
lighting,  26;  general  heating,  cooking, 
and  water-heating,  38;  motive  power, 
128;  public  lighting,  8;  traction,  6; 
with  losses  given  at  93. 

Cost  of  Plant,  Erection,  Etc. 

The  approximate  cost  in  connection 
with  the  erection,  installation  of  ma- 
chinery, and  other  necessary  expendi- 
ture for  the  Shannon  scheme  amounted 
to  £4,500.000.  Practically  all  this  sum 
went  to  Germany.  The  reorganization, 
plant  addition,  and  replacements  at 
the  Pigeon  House  reached  a  figure  of 
£1,100,000,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
equipment  coming  from  Britain. 
Poulaphouca,  not  yet  completed,  ow- 
ing to  the  difficulty  of  securing  machin- 
ery during  war  time,  is  estimated  to 
cost  £1,200,000,  and  has  only  one  tur- 
bine working.  Materials  in  the  metals 
and  machinery  class  for  this  latter 
venture  came  almost  exclusively  from 
Britain.  Irish-produced  cement  was, 
of  course,  utilized  throughout  the 
structure. 

Sale  of  Electrical  Equipment 

The  Electricity  Supply  Board,  hav- 
ing a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  current 
in  this  country,  has  an  effective  or- 
ganization to  foster  and  encourage  its 
wider  use.  With  this  object  in  view 
the  Board  maintains  a  chain  of  show- 
rooms in  the  principal  cities  and  towns, 
where  in  pre-war  days  a  wide  range  of 
electrical  goods  was  kept  on  display. 
However,  wartime  conditions  have 
necessitated  the  introduction  of  a 
rationing  scheme,  which  precludes  all 
progress  in  this  direction.  The  Board 
also  employs  a  staff  skilled  in  wiring, 
w^ho  carry  out  most  of  the  large  con- 
tracts for  this  work. 

Before  the  war  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  Canadian  merchandise  was 
stocked,  consisting  of  electric  cookers, 


washing-machines,  etc.  The  Board 
hires  out  electric  stoves  to  house- 
holders, including  one  of  Canadian 
manufacture.  Stoves  may  be  pur- 
chased outright,  but  the  majority  of 
users  prefer  to  rent  them,  since  they 
are  guaranteed  servicing  at  a  moderate 
charge. 

Up  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
German-made  electrical  lines  were 
dumped  on  this  market  at  low  prices 
and  consequently  dominated  sales, 
although  Great  Britain  supplied  an  ap- 
preciable amount  of  this  merchandise 
in  a  more  expensive  and  better  finished 
category.  Large  stocks  of  new  and 
spare  parts  were  always  stocked  by 
both  German  and  British  agents.  In 
many  cases  these  representatives  had 
sub-agents  who  looked  after  their  in- 
terests in  the  outlying  districts. 

The  experience  of  this  office  in  the 
past,  with  respect  to  the  prospects  for 
the  sale  of  many  household  electrical 
goods  of  Canadian  origin,  was  that  the 
prices  were  in  many  cases  from  10  to 
20  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  com- 
petitive makes.  Another  factor  mili- 
tating against  the  sale  of  Canadian  ap- 
pliances is  that,  on  account  of  the  volt- 
age difference,  they  have  to  be  rewound 
especially  iox  this  market. 

Rates  at  "Which  Electricity  is  Supplied 

Although  there  are  variations  in  the 
price  scales  and  in  matters  of  detail, 
the  general  system  of  electricity 
charges  is  substantially  uniform  in  all 
centres  served  by  the  E.S.B. 

Since  it  was  desirable  to  encourage 
rapid  development  in  the  use  of  cur- 
rent in  the  early  stages,  before  the 
demand  had  approached  the  potential 
capacity  of  the  Shannon  Power  Station, 
and  since  it  was  at  the  same  time 
necessary  to  secure  an  immediate 
revenue  sufficient  to  cover  adequately 
the  relatively  high  fixed  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  new  works,  the  two-part 
type  of  tariff  was  from  the  b«ginning 
adopted  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent. This  tariff  consists  essentially  of 
a  ''fixed  charge"  independent  of  the 
actual  consumption  of  electricity  but 
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related  to  the  Poor  Law  Valuation 
(rateable  valuation)  or  floor  area  of 
the  premises  concerned,  together  with 
a  low  "unit  charge"  for  the  amount  of 
current  consumed. 

The  Board  is  thus  assured  of  suf- 
ficient revenue  to  meet  the  fixed  costs 
of  the  undertaking,  while  the  small 
cost  for  energy  actually  consumed  pro- 
motes increased  usage.  This  scheme 
has  the  added  advantage  of  reducing 
the  number  of  recording  apparatus  re- 
quired and  so  simplifying  the  wiring 
layout. 

Private  dwellings  and  shops  are  sup- 
plied through  a  single  meter  for  light- 
ing and  general  domestic  purposes 
(such  as  cooking,  space  heating,  radio 
and  small  appliances)  on  a  two-part 
tariff.  Shops'  pay  on  a  rather  higher 
scale  of  fixed  charges  than  private 
houses,  and  the  latter  (as  well  as  the 
family  type  of  combined  dwelling  and 
shop)  can  secure  a  progressive  reduc- 
tion in  price  through  a  sliding  scale  of 
unit  charges.  This  scale  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  lock-up  business  premises. 

For  all  classes  the  scale  in  relation  to 
the  Poor  Law  Valuation  is  usually 
lower  in  the  larger  towns.  This  is 
partly  because  the  general  level  of 
valuing  is  higher  in  the  more  densely 
populated  areas,  and  partly  because 
the  capital  costs  involved  in  bringing 
the  supply  of  current  to  such  areas  is 
relatively  lower  per  head  of  popula- 
tion. 

For  rural  consumers  and  small  vil- 
lages with  a  population  of  250  or  less 
there  is  a  uniform  scale  of  fixed 
charges  based  on  the  floor  space.  The 
net  result  of  these  modiflcations  is  to 
maintain  the  rates  on  premises  of  equal 
size  at  approximately  the  same  levels, 
irrespective  of  the  locality  in  which 
they  are  situated'. 

In  the  city  of  Dublin  the  two-part 
tariff  system  is  limited  to  private 
houses,  and  in  the  city  of  Cork,  which 
is  next  in  size  and  importance,  a  modi- 
fied form  of  this  tariff  has  been  intro- 
duced and  is  similarly  restricted.  Both 
cities  presented  special  problems  on 
account  of  their  previous  history  and 
size,  and  in  consequence  current  is 


supplied  generally  under  a  series  of 
flat  rates  with  separate  metering  for 
lighting,  heating,  cooking,  etc. 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  a  special 
low  flat  rate  is  available  for  w^ater- 
heating  to  any  consumer  using  storage 
apparatus  equipped  with  thermostatic 
control. 

For  industrial  motive  power,  sup- 
plies are  available  at  flat  rates  which 
favour  the  urban  user  to  some  extent 
when  consumption  is  small  but  which 
tend  to  become  identical  for  large  con- 
sumptions. Most  of  the  major  indus- 
trial concerns  take  supplies  on  the 
alternative  "maximum  demand"  tariff, 
which  comprises  a  fixed  charge  based 
on  the  recorded  maximum  demand 
plus  a  low  unit  rate  per  kwh.  consumed. 
Subject  to  various  conditions,  cheap 
rates  are  available  to  industrial  con- 
sumers in  general  for  factory  lighting, 
process  and  space  heating,  traction, 
battery  charging,  etc. 

A  middle  class  dwelling  in  a  typical 
country  town  of,  say,  2,500  population 
would  carry  a  fixed  charge  of  18s.  lid. 
per  two-monthly  billing  period.  The 
unit  rate  would  be  IJd.  per  kwh.  for 
the  first  60  kwh.  consumed  in  this 
period,  |d.  for  the  next  300,  and  id. 
for  all  additional  consumption.  A  sep- 
arately metered  supply  for  domestic 
water-heating  would  cost  -J-d.  per  kwh. 
for  the  first  360  kwh.  used  in  the  two 
months,  and  -^d.  per  kwh.  for  all  addi- 
tional consumption. 

Industrial  motive  power  in  the  same 
town  would  cost  2id.  per  kwh.  for  the 
first  1,666  kwh.  used  in  the  two- 
monthly  billing  period,  l^d.  per  kwh. 
for  the  next  666  kwh.  and  Id.  per  kwh. 
for  the  excess.  Factory  lighting, 
chargeable  on  a  sliding  scale,  would 
cost  6d.  per  kwh.  for  the  first  1.000 
units  in  the  two  months,  unrestricted 
space  heating  l^^d.  per  kwh.  and  pro- 
cess heating  |d.  to  ^d.  per  kwh. 

To  an  industrial  consumer  choosing 
the  alternative  maximum  demand  rate 
the  average  price  works  out  at  just 
over  Id.  per  kwh.  for  a  maximum  de- 
mand of  100  kw.  with  a  25  per  cent 
load  factor. 
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The  standard  accounting  period  is 
two  months.  Since  November,  1943, 
a  temporary  smxharge  of  20  per  cent 
has  applied  to  all  tariffs. 

Future  Expansion 

Ireland's  main  electrical  undertak- 
ing, the  Shannon  Scheme,  had  been  in 
operation  for  ten  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  war,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  this  station,  even  when  its  output 
had  been  brought  up  to  maximum, 
would  not  be  able  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  national  demand.  The  initial  out- 
put from  the  Shannon  was  151,000,000 
units  per  annum.  That  figure  was 
doubled  in  six  years  and  trebled  in  a 
decade,  and  to-day  the  total  output  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  450,000.000 
units.  Even  at  a  conservative  estimate, 
it  is  assumed  that  900,000,000  units 
will  not  be  ahead  of  national  require- 
ments in  another  decade,  and  that 
fresh  sources  of  supply  must  be  tapped. 

"Water  Generating  Stations 

Hydrometric  data  has  been  collected 
on  the  Erne,  the  Boyne,  and  the  Lee, 
as  well  as  on  a  number  of  smaller 
rivers,  and  a  number  of  plans  will  be 
ready  for  rapid  implementation  when 
the  conditions  now  limiting  develop- 
ment have  disappeared. 

A  scheme  for  the  utilization  of  the 
Erne — except  for  the  Shannon,  the 
largest  potential  source  of  hydro-elec- 
tric power — has  been  prepared,  and 
this  river  is  expected  to  yield  about  200 
million  units  per  annum. 

Fuel  Generating  Stations 

The  topography  of  this  country  does 
not  lend  itself  to  large  water  storage 
for  use  in  seasons  of  drought,  and  a 
reduction  in  output  during  dry  spells 
must  therefore  be  provided  against. 
To  fill  this  gap,  fuel-burning  stations 
are  essential,  and  the  use  of  turf  for  the 
generation  of  electricity  is  being  con- 
sidered. 

In  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished 
Irish  engineer,  the  solution  of  Ireland's 
fuel  and  power  problem  lies  in  the 
conversion  of  turf  into  electric  current 


on  the  bog.  This  method  is  now  being 
investigated,  but  the  use  of  peat  in  this 
connection  presents  many  interesting 
problems.  Ireland  is,  however,  fortu- 
nate in  having  available  the  experi- 
ence of  other  countries,  notably  Russia, 
where  successful  experiments  in  this 
respect  have  been  carried  out. 

The  calorific  value  of  turf  is  about 
half  that  of  coal,  and  the  former  re- 
quires about  twice  the  storage  space. 
But  with,  modern  methods  of  winning 
and  drying  the  turf  and  with  specially 
designed  plant,  it  is  believed  that  the 
native  fuel  can  be  used  in  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity  with  as  high  an 
efficiency  as  coal  and  at  an  economic 
rate. 

The  erection  of  one  turf-burning  sta- 
tion has  already  been  decided  upon.  It 
is  to  be  situated  at  Portarlington,  ad- 
joining the  Clonsast  bog,  which  is  in 
process  of  mechanical  exploitation  by 
the  Turf  Development  Board.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  120,000  tons  of  air- 
dried  peat  fuel  of  30  per  cent  moisture 
which  this  plant  wiW  produce  can  be 
translated  into  90,000,000  units  of  elec- 
tricity per  annum. 

Post-war  Market  for  Electrical  Equipment 

There  will  indubitably  be  a  heavy 
demand  for  a  wide  range  of  electrical 
equipment  in  Eire  when  expansion  be- 
comes possible.  The  list  of  appliances 
needed  is  a  lengthy  one,  but  the  situa- 
tion can  be  summarized  by  saying  that 
everything  necessary,  from  the  gen- 
erator plant  to  the  household  utensil, 
will  be  readily  purchased. 

The  production  of  many  electrical 
lines  not  hitherto  fabricated  in  this 
country  is  contemplated  in  the  post- 
war period,  first,  to  meet  the  domestic 
demand;  secondly,  to  create  employ- 
ment for  the  thousands  of  nationals 
returning,  after  demobilization,  from 
war  industries  and  from  the  British 
forces;  and  thirdly,  to  put  the  coun- 
try's economic  system  on  a  footing 
which  will  promise  stability  to  the 
state  and  security  to  the  individual. 

Substantial  supplies  of  raw  mate- 
rials will  consequently  have  to  be  im- 
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ported,  as  few  of  the  many  needed 
products  are  indigenous.  Stress  may 
be  laid  on  one  item  alone,  viz.:  wood 
poles.  Formerly  extra  large  European 
red  fir  poles  for  the  110-kv.  lines  were 
required,  but  this  new  electrification 
scheme  will  call  for  considerable  num- 
bers of  smaller  ones.  In  this  category 
those  ranging  from  30'  to  40  feet  will 
be  required.    Prices  for  these,  both 


creosoted  and  uncreosoted,  as  well  as 
particulars  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
most  economical  sizes,  will  be  sought 
by  the  Electricity  Supply  Board.  They 
have  in  their  possession  technical  data 
on  the  wood,  but  information  on  the 
general  supply  position  would  be  wel- 
comed, so  that,  when  shipping  to  this 
country  is  resumed,  no  time  will  be 
lost  in  looking  for  contacts. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  COLOMBIA 

By  M.  T.  Stewart,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Bogota 


The  official  statistics  of  the  trade  of 
Colombia  for  the  calendar  year  1943, 
recently  released,  afford  a  basis  for  a 
review  of  the  economic  situation  in  the 
Republic  during  the  twelve  months, 
with  particular  reference  to  import  and 
export  trade. 

The  year  1943  was  of  exceptional 
interest,  and  what  might  have  been  a 
difficult  period  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  Republic  turned  out  to  be  quite 
favourable,  and  no  undue  hardship  was 
experienced.  Great  anxiety  was  felt 
in  the  early  months  of  the  year  as  to 
the  possibility  of  Colombia's  obtaining 
sufficient  supplies  of  various  kinds  from 
North  America  to  keep  the  country's 
economy  operating  at  a  fairly  high 
level.  The  extremely  difficult  shipping 
situation  at  the  close  of  1942,  combined 
with  indications  of  an  unfavourable 
supply  position  in  the  United  States, 
pointed  towards  an  economic  crisis  but, 
fortunately,  by  mid-year  the  shipping 
crisis  was  practically  past,  and  a  con- 
sistent and  reasonably  satisfactory 
flow  of  necessary  supplies  was  main- 
tained. 

However,  the  fear  of  a  general  short- 
age of  imported  products,  combined 
with  a  large  surplus  of  United  States 
funds,  which  could  not  be  diverted  into 
the  usual  commercial  channels,  resulted 
in  a  strong  inflationary  tendency,  with 
consequent  profiteering  and  high  prices 
for  practically  all  imported  products. 
The  Colombian  Government  took  ac- 
tion about  the  turn  of  the  half-year 
which  brought  inflation  more  or  less 
under  control,  and,  as  a  result,  in  the 


closing  months  of  1943  there  was  a 
much  greater  degree  of  stability  in  the 
economy  of  the  country. 

Indices  of  Activity 

Commercial  activity  continued  at  an 
exceptionally  high  level  during  1943. 
The  value  of  cheques  paid  by  the 
banks  amounted  to  $5,810,860,000  as 
against  $4,556,503,000  in  1942,  an  in- 
crease of  27-5  per  cent.  The  figures 
for  Bogota  were  $2,112,521,000  and 
$1,635,315,000  respectively,  or  29-2  per 
cent  higher.  The  figures  of  the  Bogota 
Stock  Exchange  were  also  significant. 
The  value  of  the  Bolsa  transactions 
amounted  to  $89,154,000  as  against 
$42,733,000  in  1942,  an  improvement 
of  108-6  per  cent.  The  index  of  quota- 
tions, which  in  1942  was  150-4,  was 
170,  or  13  per  cent  better. 

Increased  industrial  production  and 
greater  commercial  activity  were  un- 
fortunately accompanied  by  higher 
prices  and  a  rising  cost  of  living  which 
fell  heavily  upon  the  ordinary  wage- 
earners.  The  cost-of-living  index  for 
the  working  class  increased  during  the 
year  from  128*8  to  153-8,  an  advance 
of  19-4  per  cent. 

Total  Imports  and  Exports 

Appended  are  figures  giving  the  total 
value  in  Colombian  pesos  (one  peso 
equals  U.S.$0-57)  of  the  import  and 
export  trade  of  Colombia  in  1943. 
These  show  a  substantial  contraction 
as  a  result  of  the  war.  Comparative 
figures  of  import  and  export  trade  are 
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not  given  and  there  would  be  little 
point  in  doing  so,  since  trade  has  been 
forced  into  definite  channels  as  a  result 
of  wartime  conditions,  and  the  situa- 
tion will  alter  greatly  when  hostilities 
are  ended  and  freer  movement  of  trade 
is  possible. 

The  statistics  indicate  the  prepond- 
erance of  the  United  States  in  the 
trade.  Exports  to  Europe  have  been 
reduced  to  small  totals  and  imports 
have  shared  the  same  fate.  Argentina 
and  Brazil  have  become  prominent  as 
suppliers  of  many  items  formerly  im- 
ported from  Europe,  but  exports  to 
these  countries  from  Colombia  have 
remained  unimportant.  Asia  and 
Africa  have  been  practically  eliminated 
as  trade  factors. 

Colombian  Imports  and  Exports  dur- 
ing 194s  by  Principal  Countries 


Europe — Total  

Greece  

Portugal  

TTnited  Kingdom  . . 

Sweden  

Switzerland  

North  Anierica — Total 

Canada  

United  States  .  .  . . 
Central  America  and 

West  Indies— Total 

Costa  Rica  

Cuba  

Curacao  

Haiti  

Mexico  

Panama  

Canal  Zone  

South  America — Total 

Argentina  

Brazil  

Chile  

Ecuador  

Paraguay  

Peru  

Uruguay   

Venezuela  

Asia— Total  

British  India  .  •  . . 
Africa— Total  

Pirtuguese  Guinea. 
Oceania — Total  .  .  .  . 
Grand  total  . 


Imports 
Pesos 
11,761,885 
370,124 
454,717 
8,220,474 
82,238 
2.396,538 
92.539,835 
3,704,757 
88,835,078 

6,154.811 
767.547 
105.558 
322,325 
1.609,779 
3,182,257 
52,257 
7,551 
35.786.594 
13,468.590 
15,291,913 
1.384,943 
411,114 
797,224 
2,294,658 
1,595,196 
672.552 
199,681 
105,223 
217,316 
140,574 
31,869 
146.692,018 


Exports 

Pesos 
1,932,696 


601,869 
590,876 
739,932 

196,708.044 
11,338,709 

185,369,335 

13,214,083 
127,499 
79,849 
6.718,837 
2,581 
1.470,554 
1,687,254 
3,089,411 
6,672,057 
364.828 
483.259 
35,858 
1,761,541 


63,805 
992,110 
2,970,350 


218,526,880 


Imports 

Following  are  notes  on  some  prin- 
cipal items  of  imports  into  Colombia 
in  1943.    Obviously  there  are  many 


important  groups  in  the  supply  of 
which  Canada  does  not  participate,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  this  report  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  show  only  those 
items  in  which  Canada  has  a  potential 
interest,  with  comments  on  the  nature 
of  the  trade  in  certain  of  these  items 
and  the  post-war  market  possibilities. 

Wheat— The  demand  for  imported 
wheat  in  Colombia  is  normally  not 
great  and  is  confined  largely  to  the 
coastal  areas,  but  there  is  a  steady 
yearly  business,  and  No.  1  Northern 
Manitoba  is  the  standard  demanded 
by  importers.  The  bulk  of  this  trade 
has  been  carried  on  by  New  York 
commission  houses,  and  Canadian 
wheat  exporters  have  not  as  yet  shown 
any  great  direct  interest  in  this  limited 
market. 

Cattle. — Canadian  pure-bred  cattle 
are  well  favoured  by  the  leading 
breeders  in  Colombia,  and  post-war 
opportunities  for  sales  to  this  country 
are  attractive.  This  trade  would,  of 
course,  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  shipping  ser- 
vice from  Canada  to  Colombian  ports. 

Asbestos. — Canada  holds  a  dominant 
position  among  suppliers  of  crude  as- 
bestos to  Colombia,  and  a  considerable 
increase  in  volume  of  sales  may  be 
anticipated.  A  manufacturer  of  asbes- 
tos cement  roofing,  who  favours  the 
purchase  of  crude  asbestos  from  Can- 
ada, is  expanding  production  rapidly. 

Leather  [Calf  Upper). — The  local 
tanning  industry  has  developed  rapidly 
in  the  past  few  years,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  requirements  of  the  market  are 
now  met  by  local  tanners.  However, 
there  is  no  production  of  calf  upper 
leather  in  Colombia  and,  with  an  im- 
portant domestic  shoe  manufacturing 
industry  well  established,  the  normal 
demand  for  this  type  is  considerable 
and  may  be  expected  to  continue  in- 
definitely. Canadian  calf  upper  is  well- 
known  and  liked  in  Colombia,  and 
sales  of  this  item  can  be  increased  in 
the  post-war  period. 

Furs. — Although  Colombia  lies  with- 
in the  tropics,  Bogota  and  a  few^  other 
smaller  cities,  situated  at  high  alti- 
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tudes,  have  cool  climates,  and  there  is 
a  limited  market  for  furs,  chiefly  silver 
foxes.  Statistics  show  that  the  United 
States  is  a  much  more  important  sup- 
plier than  Canada  of  this  item  but  the 
furs  are  largely  of  Canadian  origin  and 
are  shipped  by  New  York  brokers. 
Otherwise  the  position  of  Canadian 
suppliers  in  this  limited  trade  is  quite 
satisfactory. 

Base  Metals. — Canada  is  shown  as 
a  small  supplier  of  lead,  zinc,  and  tin 
and  their  compounds,  but  direct  con- 
nections have  recently  been  estab- 
lished with  Canadian  companies,  and 
greatly  increased  shipments  may  be 
expected.  The  market  for  these  prod- 
ucts in  Colombia  should  show  a  large 
increase. 

Wood-pulp. — Wood-pulp  for  the 
rayon  manufacturing  industry  is  re- 
quired in  a  reasonable  volume,  and 
Canada's  position  as  a  supplier  is  good. 
The  post-war  outlook  for  the  local 
rayon  manufacturing  industry  is  not 
clearly  defined,  but  production  capa- 
city has  recently  been  increased  and 
ambitious  post-war  expansion  is  con- 
templated. This  would  indicate  that 
assistance  in  the  form  of  tariff  protec- 
tion is  expected  from  the  Colombian 
Government  to  enable  the  rayon  in-* 
dustry  to  compete  with  the  leading 
world  manufacturers,  but  this  protec- 
tion may  not  materialize. 

Whisky,  Gin,  etc. — Canada's  partici- 
pation in  the  supply  of  this  important 
item  is  small,  and  the  import  statistics 
show  a  predominance  of  imports  of 
Scotch  whisky  from  the  United  King- 
dom, which  reflects  the  trend  of  the 
demand  in  this  market.  The  leading 
whisky  producers  in  Canada  are,  how- 
ever, well  represented  and  might  be 
able  to  increase  their  sales  when  the 
supply  position  returns  to  normal. 

Drugs  and  Pharmaceuticals. — Cana- 
dian manufacturers  share  in  the  sales 
of  these  items  to  Colombia,  and  Cana- 
dian products  generally  are  well  fa- 
voured. The  trend  in  this  country  is 
toward  an  increase  in  local  production, 
and  the  greatest  opportunity  for  an 
expansion  of  this  trade  will  be  in 
supplying  chemicals  and  pharmaceu- 


ticals as  ingredients  for  domestic  man- 
ufacturing rather  than  in  the  sale  of 
packaged,  advertised  products. 

Textiles. — Canadian  textiles,  parti- 
cularly cottons,  are  well  known  in  Co- 
lombia and  are  well  regarded,  but 
Canada's  participation  in  this  trade 
has  been  small.  The  cotton-textile 
manufacturing  industry,  centred  chiefly 
in  Medellin,  has  made  great  progress 
during  the  past  five  years,  and  it  is 
unlikely  that  imports  from  abroad  will 
ever  reach  the  same  volume  that  they 
did  before  the  outbreak  of  war.  How- 
ever, there  will  always  be  a  market 
for  attractive  high-quality  fabrics  from 
abroad,  and  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  such  materials  may  find  this  market 
of  interest. 

Hat  Bodies. — The  total  trade  in  im- 
ported hat  bodies  of  wool  felt  and  fur 
felt  is  important.  Canada  is  shown 
as  a  relatively  small  supplier,  due 
largely  to  the  inability  of  Canadian 
manufacturers  to  ship  under  wartime 
conditions.  The  Canadian  product  is 
well  liked  and,  given  a  reasonable 
supply  position  at  competitive  prices, 
the  Dominion's  share  in  this  trade 
could  be  greatly  increased. 

Paper  (Newsprint,  Printing,  Kraft, 
etc.) — Canada's  position  as  supplier  of 
paper  of  all  kinds  to  Colombia  is  im- 
portant, and  post-war  possibilities  are 
promising.  The  bulk  of  the  imports 
from  Canada  has  been  through  New 
York  commission  houses,  but  the 
trend  recently  has  been  more  towards 
direct  trading.  Assuming  that  a  direct 
shipping  service  will  be  established  be- 
tween Canadian  and  Colombian  ports, 
Canada's  share  of  the  paper  trade 
should  continue  to  be  substantial. 

Iron  and  Steel  Products. — Canada  is 
listed  as  among  the  lesser  suppliers 
under  the  various  headings,  due  largely 
to  the  inability  of  Canadian  manufac- 
turers to  ship  to  this  market  under  war- 
time conditions.  However,  Canadian 
iron  and  steel  products  are  known  and 
considered  competitive,  and  post-war 
trade  prospects  should  be  good.  A 
number  of  direct  connections  have 
been  established  with  leading  Canadian 
manufacturers,  and  important  devel- 
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opments  in  the  sale  of  a  wide  range  of 
iron  and  steel  products  are  expected  in 
the  post-war  period.  The  market  in 
Colombia  is  important,  large  quantities 
of  material  and  equipment  of  all  kinds 
being  urgently  required. 

Copper  Wire. — The  requirements  of 
copper  wire  in  Colombia  are  consider- 
able, as  the  construction  of  numerous 
new  communication  lines  is  projected. 
A  leading  Canadian  firm  has  enjoyed 
a  large  share  of  the  business  in  Colom- 
bia for  several  years  and  this  business, 
which  is  already  on  a  satisfactory 
basis,  should  increase  considerably. 

Machinery  and  Equipment. — Direct 
connections  for  the  sale  of  machine 
tools,  machine-shop  equipment,  min- 
ing machinery,  dredges,  etc.  have  been 
established,  and  Canadian  suppliers 
should  be  able  to  secure  a  good  share 
of  this  important  business,  which  will 
become  active  as  soon  as  the  supply 
position  improves. 

Agricultural  Machinery. — Sales  of 
agricultural  machinery  from  Canada 
had  never  been  extensive,  but  the  type 
of  equipment  made  in  the  Dominion 
is  known  and  well  liked.  Energetic 
representatives  of  the  leading  Cana- 
dian companies  are  developing  busi- 
ness at  present^  which  may  lead  to 
larger  sales  in  the  near  future. 

Exports 

Following  are  notes  on  the  principal 
groups  of  commodities  exported  from 
Colombia  in  1943,  all  items  with  a 
total  value  of  10,000  pesos  or  more 
being  included.  Exports  to  Canada, 
apart  from  coffee  and  crude  oil,  are  not 
important,  but  Colombia  has  developed 
a  substantial  export  trade  to  neigh- 
bouring countries  and  to  Curacao,  at- 
tributable in  great  measure  to  wartime 
shortages  and  dislocations  of  trading 
in  those  countries. 

The  favourable  export  situation,  due 
principally  to  the  all-time  record  set 
by  coffee  exports  in  1943,  produced  a 
favourable  exchange  situation,  with 
the  Banco  de  la  Republica  holding  a 
large  reserve  of  United  States  dollar 
credits  and  gold.  The  foreign  trade 
of    1943   resulted   in   ^   balance  of 


U.S.$58,232,639  in  favour  of  Colombia. 
Foreign  collections  held  by  commercial 
banks  dropped  by  more  than  50  per 
cent  as  compared  with  1939,  and  Col- 
ombian imports,  formerly  acquired 
against  long-term  bills,  are  now  pur- 
chased against  irrevocable  letter  of 
credit,  practically  on  a  cash  basis.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  war  has 
greatly  interfered  with  Colombian  ex- 
port trade,  but  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  during  the  depression  year 
1935  the  value  of  exports  from  Colom- 
bia dropped  to  a  total  of  41  million 
pesos. 

Cattle. — The  export  of  live  beef 
cattle  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  is 
of  great  value  to  the  producers  of  stock 
in  the  northern  and  western  sections  of 
Colombia  and,  although  this  live-stock 
movement  tends  to  raise  the  cost  of 
beef  to  consumers  in  Colombia,  it  is 
undoubtedly  beneficial  to  the  economy 
of  the  country. 

Hides. — The  export  of  uncured  hides 
from  Colombia  is  a  fairly  important 
item;  in  1943  Mexico  was  the  chief 
purchaser.  The  w^ar  has  given  great 
impetus  to  the  tanning  industry  in 
Mexico  as  well  as  in  Colombia,  and  the 
Mexican  demand  for  hides  is  so  great 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  outbid  local 
tanners,  with  the  result  that  hides  from 
the  northern  section  of  Colombia  are 
moving  to  Mexico.  However,  it  is  not 
expected  that  this  demand  will  con- 
tinue in  the  post-war  period. 

Dividivi  and  Mango  Bark. — These 
two  tanning  requisites  find  a  ready 
market  in  the  United  States,  due 
largely  to  supplies  of  tanning  products 
from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  being  cut 
off  by  the  war  in  the  Pacific. 

Crude  Oil. — Crude  oil  is  an  import- 
ant export  item.  Oil  production  in 
Colombia  was  greatly  curtailed  during 
1942  and  during  the  first  part  of  1943, 
due  to  the  shortage  of  tankers  and 
to  maritime  transportation  difficulties, 
but  the  sdtuation  improved  greatly  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  of  1943,  and 
normal  shipments  have  been  resumed. 

Portland  Cement. — Some  6,000  tons 
of   Portland   cement   were  exported, 
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chiefly  to  Panama,  but  this  is  a  special 
wartime  condition.  Colombia  is  not 
yet  producing  sufficient  cement  for  her 
own  requirements,  although  the  present 
production  capacity  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  300,000  metric  tons  an- 
nually and  further  production  is  con- 
templated, which  should  eventually 
take  care  of  the  entire  needs  of  Col- 
ombia and  leave  an  excess  for  exports 
to  neighbouring  republics. 

Textiles. — The  textile  industry  of 
Colombia  has  been  in  a  rather  favoured 
position,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  have 
been  forced  to  reduce  exports  to  small 
amounts  and  the  rapidly  expanding  in- 
dustry in  Colombia  has  been  able  to 
find  an  attractive  market  in  neigh- 
bouring Republics  and  Curacao.  How- 
ever, this  is  regarded  purely  as  a  war- 
time development.   The  growth  of  the 


industry  is  indicated  by  the  production 
of  cotton  textiles,  which  increased  from 
23,393,654  metres  in  1936  to  110,816,- 
696  metres  in  1942,  and  there  have 
since  been  substantial  increases.  The 
total  value  of  all  textiles  produced  in 
Colombia  in  1934  amounted  to  47,000,- 
000  pesos,  whereas  the  1942  output 
totalled  238,000,000  pesos,  not  includ- 
ing the  production  of  numerous  domes- 
tic industries. 

Coffee. — Coffee  exports,  which  in 
1943  totalled  176,634,874  pesos,  ac- 
counted for  more  than  85  per  cent  of 
the  total  exports,  and  the  increase  in 
price  was  about  30  per  cent  over  1942. 
The  dependency  of  Colombia  on  its 
one  main  export  crop — coffee — is  an 
economic  weakness,  but  the  war  has 
given  impetus  to  the  development  of 
other  natural  resources,  and  in  time 
the  preponderance  of  coffee  should 
become  less. 


ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Australia 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SITUATION 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne, 
has  cabled  regarding  the  wheat  and 
flour  situation  as  follows: — 

Australian  wheat  stocks  at  Septem- 
ber 23  totalled  112,750,000  bushels. 
The  rate  of  export  of  wheat  and  flour 
has  been  well  maintained.  The  Aus- 
tralian crop  estimate  is  now  only 
50,000,000  bushels;  40,000,000  bushels 
will  be  required  for  stock  food  in 
1944-45.  The  general  deficiency  will 
be  drawn  from  stocks  of  old  wheat  in 
Australia,  which  are  ample  for  the 
purpose.  The  condition  of  growing 
crops  in  Queensland  is  good;  Western 
Australia,  moderately  good;  New  South 
AVales,  fair  to  good  in  north,  bad  in 
south;  South  Australia,  poor;  the 
drought  in  Victoria  is  one  of  the  worst 
ever  experienced.  The  mills  in  Vic- 
toria and  New  South  Wales  will  have 
to  reduce  operations  from  three  shifts 


to  two  shifts  a  day  and  even  then 
wheat  may  have  to  be  moved  from 
South  Australia  and  Western  Australia 
to  the  eastern  states  to  keep  the  mills 
going. 

Belgian  Congo 

COPPER  WIRE  MANUFACTURE 

Engineering  and  electrical  workshops 
recently  established  at  Elisabethville 
are  now  turning  out  copper  wire,  ac- 
cording to  The  African  World.  The 
Union  Miniere  du  Haut  Katonga  sup- 
plies the  copper,  which  is  rolled  and 
drawn  to  all  commercial  gauges.  The 
factory  has  a  rolling  capacity  of  over 
23  cwt.  a  day. 

This  is  one  of  the -most  recent  of  the 
new  activities  by  which  the  Belgian 
Colony  has  been  reducing  its  imports 
of  manufactured  products.  Progress 
has  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
small  agricultural  implements  and 
various  kinds  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. 
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CANADA'S  DOMESTIC  MERCHANDISE  EXPORTS  IN  SEPTEMBER 


The  value  of  Canada's  domestic 
merchandise  exports  in  September  was 
$264,619,000  as  compared  with  $244,- 
914,000  in  the  corresponding  month  of 
1943,  an  advance  of  8  per  cent.  Dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  the  pres- 
ent vear  the  aggregate  value  was 
$2,546,621,000  as  against  $2,119,184.- 
000  in  the  comparable  period  of  1943, 
an  increase  of  20  per  cent. 

Commodity  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  September  were  valued  at 
$110,457,000  as  compared  with  $93,- 
983,000  in  September  of  last  year,  the 
total  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year  standing  at  $932,990,000  as 
against  $797,856,000  in  the  similar 
period  of  1943.  September  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at 
$94,425,000  as  compared  with  $77,670,- 
000  in  September,  1943,  the  aggregate 
for  the  nine  months  ended  September 
totalling  $942,295,000  as  against  $763,- 
833,000  a  year  ago. 

The  values  of  exports  to  other  lead- 
ing countries  in  September  were  as 
follows,  totals  for  September,  1943, 
being  shown  within  parentheses:  Italy, 
$12,768,000  (nil);  Russia,  $9,059,000 


($7,266,000) ;  British  India,  $6,684,000 
($7,315,000);  Newfoundland,  $5,446,- 
000  ($4,279,000);  Egypt,  $5,317,000 
($17,114,000);  British  South  Africa, 
$2,616,000  ($2,527,000);  France,  $2,- 
547,000  (nil) ;  Australia,  $2,066,000 
($2,831,000). 

The  following  were  among  the  lead- 
ing commodities  exported  in  Septem- 
ber, totals  for  September,  1943,  being 
shown  within  parentheses:  wheat,  $33,-" 
979,000  ($18,492,000);  wheat  flour, 
$7,915,000  ($4,699,000) ;  fishery  prod- 
ucts, $6,930,000  ($5,581,000);  meats, 
$11,064,000  ($8,294,000);  fibres  and 
textiles,  $4,701,000  ($1,845,000) ; 
planks  and  boards,  $9,661,000  ($8,317,- 
000);  wood-pulp,  $8,191,000  ($8,693,- 
000) ;  newsprint  paper,  $13,437,000 
($13,198,000) ;  chemicals,  $7,293,000 
($8,179,000). 

The  following  tables,  compiled  by 
the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's 
domestic  exports  (excluding  gold)  by 
principal  countries  and  commodities 
for  the  month  of  September  and  the 
nine  months  ending  September,  1944, 
and  1943:— 


Exports  by  Principal  Countries 


All  countries   

Empire  countries  , 

British  East  Africa   

British  South  Africa   

Southern  Rhodesia   

British  West  Africa  

Bermuda   , 

British  India   , 

Ceylon   , 

British  Guiana   

Barbados   

Jamaica   

Trinidad  and  Tobago  , 

British  West  Indies,  other 
Newfoundland   


Fiji 


Eire   

United  Kingdom 
Foreign  countries  . 
United  States  .. 


Month  of  September 


Nine  Montlis 


1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

264,619 

244,914 

2,546,621 

2,119,184 

117,114 

101,559 

1,215,177 

1,026.394 

864 

1,482 

4,536 

14,401 

2,616 

2.527 

18,039 

25,421 

168 

206 

900 

858 

15 

183 

2,028 

6,138 

132 

177 

1,956 

1,263 

6,684 

7,315 

113,494 

93,064 

268 

365 

3,682 

4,438 

747 

555 

4,581 

4,413 

215 

185 

2,884 

2.397 

611 

1,013 

10,942 

6.589 

1,190 

1,805 

12,792 

9,962 

350 

446 

4,380 

3,137 

5,446 

4.279 

33,992 

29,434 

2,066 

2,831 

35.509 

32,371 

3 

1 

308 

281 

25 

93 

9,246 

24,295 

328 

90 

1.379 

646 

782 

308 

9,243 

2,967 

94,425 

77,670 

942,295 

763,833 

147,5,05 

143,355 

1,331,444 

1,092,790 

110,457 

93,983 

932,990 

797,856 
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Exports  by  Principal  Countries — Con. 


Nine  Months 


Argentina  

Bolivia   

Brazil   , 

Chile   

China   , 

Colombia   , 

Costa  Rica   , 

Cuba   , 

Ecuador    , 

Egypt   , 

France   

French   Possessions  .... 

Gruatemala   

Haiti   

Honduras  

Iceland   

Iraq   

Italy  

Mexico   

Netherlands  West  Indies 

Nicaragua   

Panama   , 

Paraguay   

Persia   

Peru   

Portugal   

Portuguese  Africa   

Russia   

Salvador   

San  Domingo   

Spain   

Switzerland   

Turkey   

Havi'aii   

Puerto  Rico  

Uruguay   

Venezuela  


Month  of 

September 

ended  September 

1944 

1943 
Thousands 

1944 
of  Dollars 

1943 

212 

236 

2,790 

2,759 

14 

34 

149 

150 

773 

255 

4.915 

3,749 

135 

15 

1,085 

814 

8 

14,884 
1,522 

196 

136 

1,025 

9 

1 

263 

124 

283 

96 

2,398 

1,561 

28 

44 

202 

162 

5,317 

17,114 

95,535 

137,925 

2,547 

2,547 

1  Q  f\f\Q 

iy,uoy 

ZZ,ooV 

0U,0iO 

91 

g 

iOD 

17 

14 

338 

170 

2 

1 

63 

85 

116 

100 

2,187 

1,585 

108 

2,393 

5.340 

18,878 

12,768 

126.269 

501 

353 

4,303 

4,198 

17 

66 

226 

360 

5 

3 

169 

183 

39 

34 

449 

614 

1 

39 

15 

142 

224 

761 

276 

122 

65 

999 

575 

21 

3 

554 

664 

7 

2 

287 

42 

9,059 

7,266 

73,853 

38,904 

10 

13 

182 

117 

11 

1 

311 

96 

22 

88 

115 

1,155 

505 

11.974 

8,24,0 

258 

6,703 

11.789 

204 

504 

1,575 

2,070 

253 

40 

1.490 

833 

75 

53 

956 

653 

96 

58 

1.155 

529 

Exports  by  Principal  Commodities 


Total  domestic  exports  

Agricultural  products  

Fruits   

Vegetables   

Grains   

Barley   

Wheat  

Wheat  flour   

Alcoholic  beverages  

Seeds  

Animal  products   

Cattle  (except  for  stock) 

Fishery  products   

Furs  (chiefly  raw)   

Hides,  raw  

Leather,  unmanufactured 

Leather,  manufactured  . 

Meats   

Butter  

Cheese  

Eggs  

Fibres  and  textiles   

Cotton   

Flax  

Wool  ...i.;  

Artificial  silk   


264,619 

244,914 

2,546,621 

2,119,184 

66,131 

38,222 

531,369 

304,260 

1,309 

2,123 

4,096 

4.412 

750 

593 

8,434 

5,083 

45,393 

24,826 

359,613 

194,077 

3,486 

2,303 

23,507 

24.300 

33,979 

18.492 

283,169 

135,772 

7,915 

4.699 

68,235 

50.570 

1.750 

1,524 

14,030 

10,789 

2,609 

603 

18,956 

10.804 

27,659 

23,632 

288,954 

211,917 

447 

509 

4.216 

4,442 

6,930 

5,581 

47.127 

40,370 

922 

2.071 

20,867 

19.240 

58 

29 

468 

473 

246 

220 

2.214 

2,740 

266 

296 

2,779 

1.632 

11,064 

8,294 

158,145 

98,267 

114 

149 

1,473 

425 

2,908 

3.148 

16,734 

17,256 

1,556 

1,403 

15,164 

13,855 

4,701 

1,845 

37.179 

18,028 

367 

517 

4.508 

4,862 

216 

118 

1.905 

2,045 

1,706 

334 

15.606 

2,904 

567 

4,693 

3.116 
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Exports  by  Principal 


Wood  and  paper   

Planks  and  boards   

Timber,  square   

Shingles,  red  cedar   

Pulpwood   

Wood  pulp  

Paper,  newsprint   

Iron  and  products   

Pigs,  ingots,  etc  

Rolling-mill  products  , 

Tubes  and  pipes  , 

Farm  implements   

Hardware  and  cutlery   , 

Machinery,  other  than  farm   

Motor  vehicles  and  parts  , 

Non-ferrous  metals  (excluding  gold)  . . . 

Non-metallic  minerals  

Coal   

Petroleum  , 

Stone   ,  

Chemicals   

Acids   

Fertilizers   

Soda  compounds  

•Miscellaneous   

Electric  energy  

Films   

•Includes  certain  military  stores. 


Commodities — Con. 

Nine  Months 
Month  of  September       ended  September 


1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

39.775 

36,729 

317,162 

281,463 

9,661 

8,317 

61,001 

51,753 

56 

31 

466 

411 

569 

403 

5,148 

4,657 

J., 660 

2,217 

14,173 

12,527 

8,191 

8,693 

73,980 

i  0,Z0o 

13  437 

io,iyo 

lift  7A  1 

iuo,yoo 

40,221 

60,565 

592,526 

482,694 

1,806 

12,561 

18,020 

349 

399 

6,840 

9  ±±0 

137 

on 

1  QOl 

l,ozl 

9Q9 

831 

399 

10  169 

8  426 

295 

222 

2  620 

2!451 

1,769 

690 

17,431 

7^636 

27,644 

45,272 

328,316 

338,395 

26,186 

28,193 

240,936 

249,197 

5,599 

5,473 

43,677 

45,485 

623 

574 

4,700 

3,873 

1,256 

387 

5,734 

4,451 

1,355 

1,812 

13,160 

13,853 

7,293 

8,179 

73.237 

60,885 

249 

218 

1,666 

2,169 

1.556 

1,479 

18,067 

12,490 

551 

458 

2,640 

3,150 

47,054 

42,077 

421,581 

465,255 

981 

612 

5,955 

5,855 

45 

177 

1,165 

597 

TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


Australia 

IMPORT  LICENSING  REGULATIONS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Sydney,  writes  under  date 
August  28  that  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  importation  into  Australia  of 
watches  and  watch  movements  have 
been  amended  as  follows: — 

With  effect  from  August  22,  watches 
admissible  under  Tariff  Items  Nos. 
318(A)  (4)  (a)(1)  and  (2),  and  pocket 
watches  and  pocket  watch  cases  ad- 
missible under  Tariff  Item  No. 
318(A)  (4)  (6)  (1)  may  be  imported  up 
to  75  per  cent  of  imports  during  the  base 
year  ended  June  30,  1939,  and  watch 
movements  admissible  under  Tariff 
Item.s  Nos.  318(B)(2),  318(B)(3)(a) 
and  (b)  may  be  imported  up  to  125 
per  cent  of  base-year  imports. 

Importers  may,  if  they  so  desire, 
group  the  reconstituted  quotas  under 


these  items,  provided  the  resultant  total 
is  utilized  to  import  either  (a)  watch 
movements  and/or  watch  movement 
parts  100  per  cent  or  (b)  complete 
watches  up  to  75  per  cent.  If  an  im- 
porter elects  to  utilize  a  percentage  for 
importing  complete  watches,  he  must 
utilize  the  remainder  of  the  allocation, 
i.e.  25  per  cent  or  more,  to  import 
watch  movements  and/or  watch  parts. 

The  percentage  of  ladies'  watches  or 
movements  for  ladies'  watches  which 
may  be  imported  is  to  be  limited  to 
25  per  cent  or  less  of  available  alloca- 
tions. 

The  cases  of  complete  watches  are 
to  be  of  metals  other  than  gold,  plat- 
inum or  silver  and  are  not  to  be  set 
with  precious  stones  or  imitation  preci- 
ous stones.  The  objective  is  to  limit 
importations  to  those  watches  having 
the  greatest  utility  value  under  existing 
conditions. 
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Ceylon 

TARIFF   DUTIES  INCREASED 

A  Ceylon  Government  Notification 
of  July   18,   1944,   increases  import 
duties  on  many  products  imported  into 
Ceylon.    There  are  two  schedules  of 
goods  on  which  the  duties  are  increased 
and  a  third  schedule  which  exempts 
certain  goods  from  the  increase.  On 
goods  specified  in  the  first  schedule  the 
British  preferential  and  general  tariff 
rates  are  increased  mostly  by  adding 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  the  old  rates. 
Among  these  goods  are  biscuits  and 
cakes,  cider,  confectionery,  flavouring 
essences,   canned   fruit,  refrigerators, 
air-conditioners,  typewriters,  wireless 
goods,  toilet  preparations,  and  games 
and  athletic  materials  (except  rubber 
balls).     On    goods    in    the  second 
schedule  most  increases  consist  of  add- 
ing from  5  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem 
to  the  duties  and,  in  addition,  an  extra 
charge  of  10  per  cent  of  the  new  duty 
under  the  general  tariff  is  levied.  Goods 
in  this  class  include  aluminum  ware, 
ceiling  and  flooring  boards,  cutlery, 
dry  battery  cells,  floor  cloth,  golf  and 
tennis  balls,  haberdashery  and  millin- 
ery, jewellery,   lamps  and  lanterns, 
musical  instruments,  oilcloth,  printed 
letter    paper,    printed    forms,  tissue 
paper,  paper  and  cardboard  manufac- 
tures, photographic  goods,  rubber  tires 
and  tubes,  certain  textiles,  toys  and 
games,  and  unspecified  wood  manufac- 
tures.   The  third  schedule  lists  goods 
which  are  exempt  from  increase  and 
includes  butter,  cereal  foods,  cheese, 
potatoes,  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  barley, 
canned  fish,  canned  vegetables,  electric 
motors,  washing-machines  and  certain 


other  electric  apparatus,  motor  cars, 
paints,  and  tobacco.  Duties  under  both 
British  preferential  and  general  tariffs 
on  all  goods  not  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  foregoing  schedules  (i.e.  the  goods 
specified  above  and  some  others)  are 
increased  by  10  per  cent  of  the  exist- 
ing rates. 

United  States 

QUOTA  ON  TABLE  POTATOES 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms announced  on  October  11  that 
the  quota  of  60  million  pounds  of  white 
or  Irish  potatoes,  other  than  certified 
seed,  admissible  in  the  12-month  period 
beginning  September  15  in  any  year  at 
a  reduced  rate  of  37^  cents  per  100 
pounds  (from  December  1  to  the  end 
of  February  in  any  year,  60  cents  per 
100  pounds),  as  provided  by  the  Can- 
ada-United States  trade  agreement  of 
November  17,  1938,  was  83  per  cent 
filled  by  October  7,  1944. 

Preliminary  figures  show  imports  of 
approximately  50  million  pounds  of 
such  potatoes  for  the  period  September 
15  to  October  7,  1944,  an  average  of 
2\  million  pounds  per  day. 

Importers,  the  announcement  states, 
are  therefore  required  to  deposit  esti- 
mated duties  at  the  full  tariff  rate  of 
75  cents  per  100  pounds  on  all  importa- 
tions of  other  than  certified  seed  pota- 
toes during  the  period  October  10, 
1944,  through  September  14,  1945, 
pending  determination  of  the  quota 
status  of  such  importations.  Excessive 
duties  deposited  on  potatoes  of  this 
class  found  to  be  within  the  quota 
limitation  will  be  refunded. 


DEBTS  OWING  TO  CANADIAIN  EXPORTERS 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce desires  to  obtain  full  information 
in  regard  to  debts,  owing  to  Canadian 
exporters,  arising  out  of  exports  of 
merchandise  shipped  to  importers  in 
Spain  or  in  Spanish  possessions  prior 
to  July  18,  1936. 


Communications  from  Canadian 
firms,  who  have  not  already  furnished 
such  information  to  the  Department, 
should  be  addressed  to:  The  Deputy 
Minister,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER 
THE  QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office 
in  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department  a-t 
Washington,  B.C.,  shows  the  standings  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under  the 
Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  (signed  November  17,  1938)  up  to 
September  30,  1944: 

Total  World         Reduction  in  Used  by  Canada  to 

Quota  Duty  from  Sept.  30,  1944 

Unit  1930  Tariff  Act       Quantity       Per  Cent 

Whole  milk  G^al.      3,000,000         6^  to  Sic.  per  gal.  5,282   

per  calendar 
year 

Cream  Gal.      1,500,000  56910  to  28?ioc.  764  .... 

per  calendar  per  gal. 

year 

Filleted  fish,  fresh  or  frozen:  cod, 
haddock,  hake,  pollock,  cusk  and 

rosefish  Lb.      18,210,658         2i  to  lie.  per  lb.  Quota  filled 

per  calendar 
year 

Seed  potatoes  Bu.      1.500.000  75  to  37^0.     

beginning  per  100  lb. 

Sept.  15,  1944 

White  or  Irish  potatoes,  other  than 

seed  potatoes  Bu.      1,000,000  75  to  60c.  531,389  53.1 

beginning  per  100  lb. 

Sept.  15,  1944        Dec.  1  to  end 
of  Feb.; 
37ic.Mar.  Ito 
Nov.  30 

Red  cedar  shingles  Sq.      2,153,984  Free  1,095,908  50.8 

Silver  or  black  foxes,   furs  and 
articles: 

*Foxes  valued  under  $250  each 

and  whole  furs  and  skins.  .No.        100,000  50  to  35%  ad  val.  40,270t  40-2 

beginning 
Dec.   1,  1943 

Tails  Piece         5.000  50  to  35%  ad  val.  198  3.9 

beginning 
Dec.  1,  1943 

*  The  duty  on  live  foxes  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  rate  under  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  is  not  affected  by  the  Agreement. 

t  Imports  from  Canada  of  40.270  foxes  valued  at  $250  each  and  whole  furs  and  skins 
are  for  the  period  December  1,  1943,  to  April  30,  1944.  For  the  period  May  1  to  November  SO. 
1944,  the  United  States  set  the  quota  allotment  at  59,174  for  all  countries,  and  for  the  period 
May  1  to  Sept-ember  30,  1944,  imports  totalled  30,318.  However,  there  is  no  indication  in  the 
statement  by  Treasury  Department  as  to  what  proportion  of  these  imports  was  supplied  by 
Cmada. 


The  Treasury  Department  also  reports  that,  for  the  twelve  months  beginning 
May  29,  1944,  the  following  quantities  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  entered,  or 
were  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  under  the  import  quotas 
established  by  the  President's  proclamation  of  May  28,  1941,  as  modified  by 
proclamations  of  April  13,  1942,  and  April  29,  1943."^ 

Quotas  Imports  May  29  to  Sept.  30,  1944 

Wheat  Flour  Wheat  Flour 

and  other  and  other 

Wheat          Products  Wheat  Products 

Bu.               Lb.  Bu.  Lb. 

Canada                                     795,000          3,815.000  795,000  35,794 

Other  countries                           5,000            185,000  Nil  Nil 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  is  published  in  English  and  French 
and  is  issued  every  Saturday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Subscription  prices  for  either  edition  are:  $1  per  annum  in  Canada, 
single  copies  5  cents  each;  S3. 50  per  annum  outside  Canada,  single  copies 
10  cents  each. 

Subscription  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  and  remittances  may  be  made  by  post  office 
or  express  orders,  or  by  drafts  or  cheques,  payable  at  par  in  Ottawa. 

Inquiries  for  back  copies  or  additional  copies  should  be  made  to  the 
same  address.  \ 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  23,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  October  23,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  October  16,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Fornier 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Uold  ir arity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

rtank  J 

Oct.  16 

Oct.  23 

Great  Britain. 

4 .  oOD 

Rn  VI  n  (T 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Rol  1 1  n  cf 

4.4700 

4.4700 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1  nnnn 

"Riivinor 

1 . 1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

3i 

Free 

.2757 

.2759 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0575 

.0575 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Chile  

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4^ 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6016 

.  6022 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  . .  .  .Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

u 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buetnos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
Stat€s  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 
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Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
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Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 
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Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 
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Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex.  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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DISPOSAL  OF  SURPLUS  GOVERNMENT  FACTORIES  AND  STORES 
IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

By  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  London 

Surplus  Factories 


The  Controller-General  of  Factory 
and  Storage  Premises  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  announced  the  Government's 
plans  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  gov- 
ernment factories. 

The  Government  has  constructed 
during  the  war  many  factories,  of 
which  quite  a  number  are  suitable  to 
peacetime  production  and  can  be  grad- 
ually turned  over  for  such  purposes. 
Some  of  these  factories  will  be  retained 
by  the  Government  for  its  own  use  and 
these  will  continue  on  munitions  pro- 
duction, particularly  in  those  areas 
where  full  employment  is  required. 
Some  factories  will  be  used  for  storage 


purposes  and  others  as  training  centres 
under  government  schemes,  including 
that  for  building-trade  workers. 

The  majority,  however,  numbering 
ultimately  at  least  one  thousand  fac- 
tories, will  sooner  or  later  be  turned 
over  to  industry.  The  Supply  Depart- 
ments will  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
when  factories  become  surplus.  The 
authorities  are  receiving  more  applica- 
tions than  there  are  factories  available. 

PREMISES  TO  BE  RETAINED 

Except  in  special  circumstances,  fac- 
tories will  not  be  sold  b;>t'^^wrll'-"br-^ 
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leased  to  applicants,  who  will  be 
selected  according  to  the  type  of  busi- 
ness best  suited  in  the  national  interest 
for  particular  localities.  By  this  means 
the  Government  will  make  a  beginning 
with  the  diversification  of  industry  in 
what  are  now  called  the  "Areas  of  De- 
velopment" but  were  formerly  known 
as  the  "Distressed  Areas". 

Actual  construction  costs  will  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  fixing  initial' 
rentals  but  only  the  estimated  letting 
value  of  such  premises  before  the  war. 

Industrialists  who  require  space  after 
the  war  in  surplus  government  factories 
and  who  are  willing  to  use  it  for  peace- 
time industries  are  invited  to  apply  to 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

FAVOURABLE  TREATMENT  FOR  PARTICULAR 
TRADES 

In  the  allocation  of  factories  the 
criteria  of  national  interest  include: — 

Establishment  of  a  balanced  distri- 
bution of  industry. 

Re-establishment  and  expansion  of 
export  trade. 

Maintenance  of  a  war  potential. 

Requirements  of  town  and  country 
planning. 

Ability  of  applicants  to  make  effici- 
ent use  of  the  premises  with  the 
minimum  of  reconstruction. 

Claims  on  grounds  of  equity  of  firms 
whose  factories  have  been  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  by  enemy  action 
or  have  been  requisitioned  under 
concentration  schemes  or  other- 
wise. 

Allocation  is  to  begin  at  once  and 
without  regard  to  the  exact  time  when 
the  factories  will  be  available  so  that 
industrialists  may  be  able  to  prepare 
their  plans.  Industries  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  are  anxious  to  promote 
.•are  watch  and  clock  making,  electrical 
;goods,  radio  equipment,  domestic  utili- 
;ties  and  light  engineering. 

During  the  war  the  Government  has 
requisitioned  about  twenty  thousand 
factories  and  in  the  releasing  of  these 
-premises  the  same  principles  will  be 
:applied  as  in  the  allocation  of  the 
Government's  surplus  factories. 


Surplus  Stores 

The  United  Kingdom  Government 
issued  earlier  an  official  statement  of 
the  proposed  method  and  procedure  for 
the,  disposal  of  government  surplus 
stores  after  the  war. 

This  question  has  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  attention  by  various 
trade  interests  in  this  country.  They 
recall  the  unsatisfactory  experiences 
following  the  last  war  when,  it  is 
alleged,  surplus  stores  were  sold  indis- 
criminately to  the  highest  bidder  and 
the  policies  of  procurement  and 
marketing  were  unregulated,  with  ad- 
verse results  to  -post-war  production 
and  the  interests  of  consumers. 

The  plan  released  indicates  the  broad 
lines  on  which  the  Government  pro- 
poses to  proceed  in  connection  with  the 
disposal  of  surplus  stores.  The  pro- 
posals do  not  cover  fixed  assets  such 
as  land,  buildings  and  factories  or 
machine  tools,  on  which  separate  an- 
nouncements will  be  made. 

Government-owned  stores  which  are 
likely  to  be  surplus  to  requirements 
may  be  divided  into  three  classes: — 

(a)  Raw  materials. 

(6)  Munition  stores,  e.g.  ammuni- 
tion, fighting  vehicles. 

(c)  Manufactured  stores  suitable 
for,  or  adaptable  to,  civilian  uses. 

Raw  Materials 

Raw  materials  are  controlled,  and 
many  of  them  bought  and  sold,  by 
Government  agencies,  in  particular  the 
Raw  Materials  Department  of  the 
Ministry  of  Supply  and  the  Controls 
operating  under  it.  Government  sur- 
pluses of  raw  materials,  including 
scrap,  will  be  notified  to  the  appro- 
priate Department  and  will  be  allo- 
cated or  disposed  of  in  accordance  with 
its  instructions. 

In  many  cases  the  surpluses  will  be- 
come part  of  a  Control's  stocks  and 
there  will,  therefore,  be  no  need  for 
any  new  marketing  machinery.  In 
other  cases  the  appropriate  Depart- 
ment will  ensure  that  they  are  disposed 
of  in  an  orderly  manner  and  in  accord- 
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ance  with  any  allocation  system  exist- 
ing at  the  time. 

In  certain  instances  the  volume  of 
government-owned  raw^  materials  will 
be  substantial  in  relation  to  normal 
peacetime  requirements,  and  special 
disposal  arrangements  may  have  to  be 
made. 

Trade  and  other  interests  concerned 
wili  be  consulted  in  connection  with 
plans  for  the  disposal  of  raw  materials. 

Munition  Stores 

Stores  such  as  guns,  ammunition,  etc. 
can  have  no  direct  civilian  use.  But 
some  may  be  broken  up  for  scrap, 
which  will  be  handled  by  the  appro- 
priate Raw  Material  Control,  or  for 
spare  parts,  which  will  be  dealt  with 
as  manufactured  civilian  stores  in  the 
manner  explained  below.  The  treat- 
ment of  surplus  aircraft  supplies  raises 
special  problems  which  require  separ- 
ate consideration. 

Manufactured  Civilian  Stores 

Manufactured  civilian  stores  consist 
of  a  great  variety  of  articles,  ranging 
from  typewriters  to  trucks,  from  rain- 
coats to  road  rollers.  Some  of  these 
are  suitable  for  sale  through  retail 
shops  to  the  general  public;  others,  for 
example  industrial  equipment  and  com- 
ponents, are  of  use  only  in  industry. 

On  November  2,  1943,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  announced  the 
Government's  policy.  He  said:  "As  I 
have  already  stated  in  the  House,  there 
must  be  after  the  war  an  orderly  dis- 
posal of  surplus  goods,  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  will  not  allow  profiteering 
at  the  expense  of  the  consumer,  and 
on  ,the  other  hand,  will  pay  due  regard 
to  the  interests  of  producers  and  dis- 
tributors. The  Government  have  de- 
cided that  disposal  shall  be  carried  out, 
in  each  particular  case,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Department  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  supply  of  the  goods 
during  the  war.  Before  working  out 
the  plans  for  disposal,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  together  with  other  responsible 
Departments,  will  consult  with  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  producers  and  dis- 
tributors concerned." 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  co-ordinate 
the  needs  of  Departments  and  of 
authorities  working  under  or  through 
them,  so  that  no  goods  shall  be  de- 
clared surplus  which  might  be  required 
for  any  public  purpose. 

The  goods  which  will  probably  be 
surplus  to  government  needs  have  been 
tabulated  according  to  their  various 
classes.  At  this  stage,  however,  no 
useful  estimate  can  be  given  of  the 
quantities  which  will  eventually  be  in- 
volved or  the  proportions  likely  to  be 
available  for  the  home  market.  In  the 
case  of  some  articles,  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  surplus  may  be  allocated  for 
relief  and  rehabilitation  of  liberated 
territories;  on  the  other  hand,  new 
classes  may  be  added,  of  which  at  the 
moment  a  surplus  appears  unlikely. 
Nor  is  it  possible  at  present  to  indicate 
at  what  moment  the  goods  in  question 
will  actually  be  available  for  disposal. 

Should  the  war  end  in  two  stages, 
substantial  amounts  of  some  stores 
may  be  released  after  an  armistice  in 
Europe,  but  in  other  classes  of  goods 
there  may  be  no  surplus  at  all  until 
Japan  is  defeated.  The  present  tabu- 
lation, therefore,  is  in  no  way  final.  It 
merely  shows  the  range  of  commodities 
probably  involved  and  thus  provides  a  - 
basis  on  which  plans  for  disposal  may 
be  prepared. 

General  Principles 

The  general  principles  which  the 
Government  intends  to  adopt  in  dis- 
posing of  surplus  goods  are  as  follows: 

(a)  To  release  the  stocks  at  a  rate 
which,  while  fast  enough  to  get  the 
goods  into  the  hands  of  consumers 
when  they  are  most  required  and  to 
clear  badly  needed  storage  and  pro- 
duction space,  aims  at  avoiding  ad- 
verse effects  on  production  through, 
flooding  the  market; 

(6)  Unless  there  is  good  reason  to 
the  contrary,  to  distribute  the  goods- 
through  those  traders  or  manufacturers- 
who  would  normally  handle  or  use 
them,  and  to  ensure  that  ultimate  con- 
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sumers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
a  fair  opportunity  to  buy  them; 

(c)  To  ensure,  if  necessary  by  statu- 
tory price  control,  that  the  prices 
charged  to  the  ultimate  consumer  are 
fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the 
current  prices  of  similar  articles,  to 
prevent  profiteering  on  the  part  of 
dealers  handling  the  goods,  and  to  keep 
down  the  number  of  intermediaries  to 
the  minimum  compatible  with  a  proper 
distribution. 

The  way  in  which  these  principles 
can  best  be  applied  to  the  disposal  of 
the  various  classes  of  surplus  goods 
will  be  decided  with  due  consideration 
for  the  needs  of  consumers  and  after 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
industries  and  trades  concerned.  Pro- 
visional disposal  plans  will  be  prepared 
for  all  those  classes  of  goods  which  the 
Government  considers  important  before 
the  time  when  they  are  actually  avail- 
able for  disposal  in  any  quantity. 

Such  plants  must,  of  course,  be 
limited  in  scope  by  present  uncertainty 
as  to  the  precise  nature  of  future  sur- 
pluses. They  cannot  cover  questions 
whic^j  depend  on  detailed  information 
about  the  quantities  and  condition  of 
the  various  articles  available. 

Thus  it  will  seldom  be  feasible,  in 
this  preliminary  stage,  to  draw  up 
definite  programs  governing  the  rate 
at  which  goods  will  be  released  or  to 
make  specific  arrangements  about  the 
prices  at  which  the  Government  will 
sell.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
possible  to  plan  in  advance  the  general 
methods  of  disposal  to  be  adopted  for 
the  different  classes  of  goods,  including 
the  channels  of  distribution  to  be  used 
and  the  extent  of  any  statutory  or 
other  control  of  margins  and  prices. 

Trades  Will  be  Consulted 

The  sale  of  surplus  stores  by  unre- 
stricted competitive  tender  will  fre- 
quently be  incompatible  with  some  of 
the  principles  laid  down  and,  where 
this  is  so,  other  arrangements  will  be 
made.  These  will  no  doubt  differ  con- 
siderably according  to  the  character 
of  the  surplus  articles,  the  extent  to 


which  they  will  be  in  short  supply,  the 
nature  of  the  market  for  them,  and 
various  other  factors.  In  some  cases 
sale  by  negotiation  or  by  tender  in  a 
restricted  form  may  be  appropriate; 
in  others  it  may  be  desirable,  subject 
to  satisfactory  prices,  to  sell  to,  or 
through,  a  non-profit-making  corpora- 
tion or  association,  membership  of 
which  would  be  open  to  all  traders 
normally  handling  the  goods  in  ques- 
tion. Discussions  on  these  matters 
with  representatives  of  trades  and  in- 
dustries concerned  have  already  started 
and  will  be  pressed  forward  in  the 
coming  months. 

It  may  be  decided  that  some  of  the 
surplus  goods  should  be  exported  rather 
than  retained  for  the  home  market. 
In  such  cases  also,  arrangements  will 
be  made,  where  appropriate,  for  their 
sale  through  traders  or  manufacturers 
who  normally  engage  in  this  type  of 
business. 

Arrangements  will  be  made,  where 
appropriate,  for  used  surplus  articles 
to  be  reconditioned. 

Wherever  possible,  surplus  goods 
will  be  given  a  distinguishing  mark  in 
order  to  facilitate  price  and  distribu- 
tion control. 

Administrative  Machinery 

The  administrative  ^  machinery 
through  which  the  preceding  arrange- 
ments are  to  be  carried  out  will  be  as 
follows: — 

(a)  For  each  category  of  surplus 
goods,  one  Department  has  been  desig- 
nated as  the  Disposal  Department.  As 
such,  it  will  arrange  for  the  sorting, 
assembling,  cataloguing  and  recondi- 
tioning (where  appropriate)  of  all 
goods  in  that  class,  and  will  make  the 
contracts  of  sale.  Usually  the  Minis- 
try of  Supply  will  be  the  Disposal 
Department.  For  certain  classes  of 
goods,  however,  the  Ministry  of  Works 
or  the  Ministry  of  Aircraft  Production 
or  the  Admiralty  or  the  General  Post 
Office  have  been  designated. 

{b)  Similarly,  for  each  category  of 
surplus  goods,  one  Department  will  be 
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primarily  responsible  for  deciding  the 
method  of  disposal,  for  fixing  margins 
and  prices,  for  settling  the  rate  at 
which  goods  will  be  released,  and  for 
conducting  the  necessary  discussions 
with  trade  and  industry.  For  many 
articles,  including  almost  all  consumer 
goods,  the  Board  of  Trade  will  carry 
out  this  function  but  in  a  number  of 
cases  the  Disposal  Department  will 
itself  undertake  it.  Thus,  internal 
combustion  engines  and  many  other 
items  of  industrial  equipment  will  be 
handled  throughout  by  the  Ministry 
of  Supply,  builders'  materials  by  the 
Ministry  of  Works,  navigational  in- 
struments by  the  Admiralty. 


The  foregoing  arrangements  are 
without  prejudice  to  the  settlement  of 
any  questions  that  may  arise  in  the 
disposal  of  stores  received  under  Lend- 
Lease  or  Mutual  Aid.  The  disposal 
of  United  Kingdom  Government  stores 
abroad,  and  the  possible  disposal  in 
this  country  of  stores  owned  by  Domin- 
ion or  Allied  Governments,  will  raise 
questions  which  will  require  discussion 
with  other  governments.  In  the  event 
of  stores  in  the  United  Kingdom  owned 
by  Dominion  or  Allied  Governments 
being  disposed  of  here,  His  Majesty's 
Government  will  request  the  govern- 
ments concerned  to  make  arrangements 
which  conform  to  the  above  principles. 

London,  October  11,  1944 


CANADIAN  EXPORT  COMMODITIES  AND  INDUSTRIES 

8.  TOBACCO 

By  Norman  A.  MacRae^  Agricultural  Scientist,  Experimental  Farms  Service, 
and  Technical  Adviser  to  the  Administrator  of  Tobacco, 
Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board 

Origin  and  Early  Use 


Not  many  hundreds  of  years  ago 
this  world  was  endowed  with,  and 
thereby  enriched  by,  a  new  acquisition 
to  the  plant  kingdom.  This  event  was 
one  of  those  rare  accidents  of  nature 
which,  in  all  probability,  occurred  in 
higher  altitudes  of  the  northern  Andes 
of  South  America  or  inland  along  the 
western  or  southern  fringes  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  In  any  case  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world  were  provided  with  a  new 
botanical  annual,  which  was  none 
other  than  the  original  tobacco  plant. 

It  is  possible  that  the  origin  of  this 
plant  followed  the  arrival  of  the  human 
race  on  this  continent.  Its  use  for 
smoking  purposes  was  well  established 
by  the  native  Indians,  descendants  of 
the  Fulsom  man,  previous  to  the  white 
man's  discovery  of  America.  After 
the  discovery  o^  America  there  was 
expansion  in  colonial  interest  and 
trade ;  consequently  the  cultivation  and 
use  of  tobacco  spread  during  the  six- 
teenth century  from  America  to  France 
in  1556,  Portugal  in  1558,  Spain  in 
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1559,  England  in  1565,  and  later  to 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  name  has  long  been  incor- 
rectly associated  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  tobacco  into  England.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  he  contributed  greatly 
to  popularizing  its  use  following  its 
introduction  by  Sir  John  Hawkins. 

Tobacco  was  grown  in  Canada  along 
the  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the 
Indians  when  Jacques  Cartier  arrived 
in  1535,  but  it  did  not  become  a  crop 
of  importance  in  export  trade  until 
many  years  later.  In  1612  one  John 
Rolphe  of  Jamestown  is  credited  with 
having  initiated  commercial  produc- 
tion, and  some  twenty  thousand  pounds 
of  Virginia-grown  leaf  tobacco  were 
prepared  for  shipment  to  England  in 
1619.  England  has  since  become  one 
of  the  world's  largest  importers  of 
tobacco,  while  the  United  States  has 
become  one  of  the  largest  producers 
and  exporters. 

The  types  and  varieties  of  tobacco 
now  grown  for  human  consumption 
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have  all  been  developed  through  care- 
ful selection  from  various  populations 
derived  from  the  original  tobacco 
plant.  Such  types  as  flue-cured  (Vir- 
ginia), Burley,  dark,  cigar,  pipe,  Peri- 
que,  Latakia,  Turkish,  etc.  constitute 
special  forms,  which  were  all  derived 
from  the  original  plant.  Within  each 
of  these  types  are  several  varieties. 
Some  types  may  have  as  few  as  ten 
varieties,  whereas  others  may  have 
fifty  or  more.  All  types  require  special 
attention  with  respect  to  cultural 
treatment  and  soil  condition  as  well  as 
methods  of  harvesting  and  curing. 

Development  of  Tobacco  Growing 
in  Canada 

Commercial  production  in  Canada 
dates  back  to  1720,  when  some  forty- 
eight  thousand  pounds  were  produced. 
The  major  portion  of  this  production 
was  devoted  to  pipe  varieties  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  A  few  of  the 
varieties  grown  in  Quebec  at  that  time 
may  be  found  to-day  on  the  farms  of 
the  French-Canadians  in  that  prov- 
ince. According  to  the  records,  in 
excess  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-six 
thousand  pounds  were  produced  in 
1734.  During  the  next  year,  the  French 
Government,  for  the  first  time,  entered 
upon  a  policy  of  encouraging  produc- 
tion in  New  France  to  supplement 
supplies  from  the  south  and  the  home- 
land. 

Following  the  American  revolution 
there  was  a  great  migration  of  Loyal- 
ists to  Canada,  some  of  whom  settled 
in  southwestern  Ontario.  Many  had 
come  from  tobacco  districts  in  the 
South  and  brought  with  them  seed 
from  the  varieties  which  they  had  pre- 
viously grown.  This  proved  to  be  the 
beginning  of  the  tobacco  industry  in 
the  counties  of  Essex  and  Kent  in 
Ontario. 

Shortly  after  the  war  of  1812-14  a 
small  quantity  of  Canadian  leaf  was 
shipped  down  the  Mississippi  River  to 
New  Orleans.  By  1850  the  million- 
pound  mark  had  been  exceeded,  with 
the  greater  portion  of  the  production 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in  the  dis- 


tricts north  and  south  of  Montreal. 
According  to  the  first  Dominion  Census 
of  1871,  Quebec  produced  approxim- 
ately twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  leaf,  while  Ontario's  production  was- 
slightly  less  than  one-third  of  this 
figure.  During  the  next  ten  years 
Quebec's  production  doubled,  but  On- 
tario's declined  to  approximately  40 
per  cent  of  the  previous  ten-year 
figure. 

With  the  introduction  of  Burley 
tobacco  into  the  County  of  Essex  in 
Western  Ontario  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  the  volume  of  produc- 
tion increased  to  a  figure  of  over 
seventeen  and  a  half  million  pounds  in 
1910.  During  the  next  eight  years 
there  was  no  evidence  of  expansion  in 
output.  After  the  close  of  the  war, 
however,  production  rose  in  1919  to 
approximately  thirty-four  million 
pounds,  and  in  1920  to  forty-eight  mil- 
lion pounds.  The  domestic  demand 
for  Canadian  leaf  was  not  sufficient  at 
this  time  to  maintain  production  at 
the  forty-eight  million-pound  level, 
and  in  1921  there  was  a  sharp  decline 
to  approximately  thirteen  and  a  half 
million  pounds. 

At  this  time  Burley  tobacco  was  the 
principal  type  produced,  although  flue- 
cured  and  dark  tobaccos  were  also 
grown.  For  these  three  types  the  area 
of  production  centred  around  Essex 
County  in  Western  Ontario.  Cigar 
and  pipe  tobaccos  were  grown  in  two 
districts  in  Quebec,  one  of  which  was 
in  the  St.  Jacques  district  some  twenty- 
five  miles  northeast  of  Montreal  and 
the  other  in  the  Yamaska  valley  dis- 
trict some  forty  miles  southeast  of  the 
same  city.  Both  have  continued  to 
produce  excellent  grades  of  leaf 
tobacco,  the  former  being  primarily 
important  in  the  production  of  cigar 
filler  and  pipe  tobacco,  and  the  latter 
excelling  in  cigar  binder  leaf. 

Early  in  the  twenties  interest  in  the 
possible  production  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  in  the  County  of  Norfolk  in 
Western  Ontario  developed.  Soil  sur- 
veys were  made  and  meteorological 
data  were  collected.    The  information 
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obtained  indicated  that  this  district 
possessed  certain  advantages  which 
would  ensure  production  of  a  consider- 
able volume  of  flue-cured  tobacco. 

Production 

Tobacco  production  in  Canada  un- 
derwent its  greatest  changes  in  the 
period  between  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II.  These  changes  included 
definite  localization  of  the  areas  of 
production  for  the  different  types,  re- 
placement of  old  varieties  by  new  and 
improved  strains,  and  the  adoption  of 
better  farming  methods. 

Cigar  Leaf. — Production  of  cigar 
leaf  in  general  has  been  confined  to 
the  Province  of  Quebec.  Most  of  the 
growers  are  descendants  of  early 
French  colonists,  whose  land  has  been 
handed  down  to  them  through  suc- 
cessive generations.  AVhere  soil  con- 
ditions permit,  tobacco  is  grown  as  a 
cash  crop  in  areas  of  mixed  farming. 
Throughout  the  period  production  has 
been  remarkably  stable  between  four 
and  six  million  pounds,  except  in  1934, 
when  production  declined  to  2,310,000 
pounds. 

Pipe  Leaf. — There  are  three  sub- 
types of  pipe  tobacco  grown,  namely, 
large,  medium,  and  small  aromatic. 
AVhile  production  is  general  throughout 
Quebec,  the  Joliette  district  produces 
the  major  portion.  Practically  the  en- 
tire lot  is  sold  and  consumed  as  raw 
leaf,  with  very  little  of  it  as  much  as 
fermented.  Total  production  of  the 
three  sub-types  has  fluctuated  between 
two  and  four  and  a  half  million  pounds. 

Burley  Leaf.— From  1920  to  1932 
inclusive,  Burley  production  showed 


wider  fluctuations  than  any  other  type, 
total  crop  yields  ranging  from  a  low 
of  some  three  and  a  half  million  pounds 
in  1922  to  twenty-two  and  a  half  mil- 
lion in  1929.  Since  1932  production  in 
general  has  been  gauged  to  meet 
market  requirements,  averaging  some 
nine  million  pounds  per  year.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  period  greater 
emphasis  was  placed  on  production  of 
Burley  of  the  cigarette  type  of  leaf 
than  on  the  heavier  leaf  for  export. 

Dark  Leaf. — Production  of  dark  air- 
cured  and  dark  fire-cured  leaf  also  has 
varied  considerably.  From  approxim- 
ately 100,000  pounds  at  the  end  of  the 
last  war,  it  rose  to  over  seven  million, 
pounds  in  1927  and  then  declined  to 
less  than  one  million  in  1931.  From 
1931  there  was  a  somewhat  consistent 
increase  to  slightly  less  than  four  mil- 
lion pounds  in  1939. 

Flue-cured  Leaf. — No  other  type  of 
Canadian  tobacco  has  had  the  phenom- 
enal expansion  which  has  featured  pro- 
duction of  flue-cured  leaf.  During  the 
early  stages  growth  of  this  type  was 
limited  to  Essex  County.  Norfolk 
County  came  into  production  some  five 
or  six  3^ears  after  the  end  of  the  first 
World  War.  There  was  immediate  ex- 
pansion from  less  than  two  and  a  half 
million  pounds  between  1920  and  1924 
to  almost  twenty-eight  million  pounds- 
in  1932,  thirty-five  million  in  1935,  and 
seventy-eight  million  in  1938.  Prac- 
tically the  entire  increase  is  due  to< 
new  plantings  in  Norfolk  County  and, 
district.  Small  areas  in  Quebec  and' 
British  Columbia  came  into  production 
in  the  early  thirties,  but  their  total 
leaf  production  for  any  year  was  less. 


TABLE  I 


Tobacco  Production  by'  Types 


Cigar 

Pipe 

Burley 

Dark 

Flue 

Totar 

Thousands 

of  Pounds 

1935  

3,443 

2.522 

11.546 

2,760 

35,199 

55,470 

1936  

4,824 

4,234 

9,762 

2,700 

24.596 

46,116 

1937  

5,852 

2,265 

6.371 

2,241 

55,374 

72,103 

1938  

6,200 

2,800 

10,821 

3,400 

78,174 

101,395 

1939  

5,190 

3,559 

15.248 

3.872 

79,734 

107,603 

1940  

4,694 

4,013 

11,818 

1.466 

39,145 

01,136 

1941  

4,086 

2,508 

9,965 

2.383 

72,221 

91,163 

1942  

4,199 

1,275 

10.221 

2,148 

67.484 

~  85.327 

1943  

2,270 

477 

6.591 

979 

58,786 

69,103 

1944  (estimated) .  . . 

4,148 

1,875 

11,292 

1,466 

83,324 

102,105 
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than  one  million  pounds  until  1938, 
•  when  it  approximated  the  two-million 
mark,    three-fourths    of   which  was 
grown  in  Quebec. 

Marketing 

Cigar  Leaf. — Tobacco  growers'  co- 
operative associations  operating  on  a 
pool  basis  handle  the  bulk  of  the  Que- 
bec cigar  leaf.  The  Co-Operative 
Agricultural  Association  of  the  Yam- 
aska  Valley,  St.  Cesaire,  was  organized 
in  1913.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  co- 
operative establishments  in  Canada, 
and  ah  example  of  successful  co-opera- 
tive enterprise.  While  it  caters  to  the 
growers  in  the  southern  district,  its 
counterpart,  La  Societe  Cooperative 
Agricole  de  Tabac  du  District  de 
Joliette,  St.  Jacques,  formed  in  1930, 
serves  a  similar  purpose  in  the  northern 
district. 

Pipe  Leaf. — The  raw-leaf  trade  has 
long  been  recognized  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec.  Grov/ers  of  this  type  of 
leaf  are  not  generally  associated  with 
any  organization.  Their  crop  is  usu- 
ally sold  to  one  or  other  of  many  rela- 
tively small  packers,  who  tie  and  sell 
the  leaf  in  hands,  with  little,  if  any, 
processing,  to  dealers  or  retailers  for 
^ultimate  raw-leaf  pipe  smoking. 

Burley  Leaf. — Practically  all  Burley 
growers  are  members  •  of  the  Burley 
Tobacco  Marketing  Association  of  On- 
tario, 1936,  which  operates  under  pro- 
vincial charter.  Although  it  is  essenti- 
ally a  marketing  association,  it  is,  in 
effect,  the  only  Burley  growers'  or- 
ganization. Its  constitution  and  by- 
laws are  similar  to  those  of  the  Flue- 
Cured  Tobacco  Marketing  Association 
-of  Ontario.  Growers  sell  directly  to 
the  buyer,  who  may  pack  it  for  his 
own  use  or  for  resale. 

Dark  Leaf. — During  recent  years 
'  very  little  dark  air-cured  or  fire-cured 
leaf  has  been  grown  without  contract. 
The  packer  or  manufacturer  ordinarily 
enters  into  an  agreement  with  a  num- 
ber of  growers,  in  which  a  stated  price 
for  the  production  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  tobacco  is  assured. 


Flue-cured  Leaf. — There  are  several 
flue-cured  tobacco  growers'  organiza- 
tions. In  Ontario  these  have  repre- 
sentation on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Marketing 
Association  of  Ontario,  which  by 
Dominion  legislation  operated  under 
the  Natural  Products  Marketing  Act, 
1934.  Since  1936,  however,  this  or- 
ganization has  been  operating  only 
under  provincial  charter.  While  both 
flue-cured  and  Burley  associations  are 
essentially  controlled  by  the  producers, 
the  principal  direct  buyers  also  have 
representation  on  the  Board.  Both 
organizations  attempt  to  regulate  pro- 
duction to  meet  market  requirements 
and  negotiate  an  average  price  at  the 
end  of  each  harvesting  season. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  flue- 
cured  production  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  is  grown  by  members  of  La 
Cooperative  des  Tabacs  Laurentiens, 
Joliette.  The  British  Columbian  crop 
is  ordinarily  purchased  by  an  eastern 
buyer  and  is  eventually  transported 
for  processing  and  packing  to  an  east- 
ern plant. 

Withdrawals  of  Leaf  for 
Manufacture 

In  1920  less  than  one-third  of  the 
leaf  used  by  Canadian  manufacturers 
was  of  domestic  origin.  This  proport- 
tion,  however,  increased  to  one-half 
within  the  next  five  years  and  has 
risen  somewhat  steadily  to  approxim- 
ately 98  per  cent  in  1943.  At  the  same 
time  the  total  amount  of  leaf  used  by 
domestic  manufacturers  rose  from 
slightly  over  twenty-five  million 
pounds  in  1920  to  over  forty  million 
within  the  next  ten  years  and  in  excess 
of  fifty  million  in  1940.  This  upward 
trend  continued  with  increased  tempo 
throughout  the  ensuing  years  to  about 
sixty-eight  and  a  half  million  standard 
pounds  in  1943. 

The  most  phenomenal  increase  has 
taken  place  in  connection  with  the  use 
of  domestic  flue-cured  leaf.  This  figure 
rose  in  ten  years  from  an  estimated 
fifteen  million  pounds  in  1934  to  over 
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fifty-two  and  a  half  million  in  1943. 
The  use  of  Burley,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  somewhat  more  regular,  but 
varying  within  narrow^  limits.  It 
dropped  slightly  to  less  than  seven  and 
a  half  million  pounds  in  1936,  but  since 
then  has  had  a  fairly  steady  increase 
to  some  nine  million  pounds  or  better 
in  recent  years. 

The  demand  for  dark  tobacco  has 
been  considerably  less,  although  con- 
sistent, increasing  from  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  million  pounds  ten  years 
ago  to  over  one  million  last  year.  The 
use  of  Canadian-grown  cigar  leaf  has 
also  risen  during  the  past  ten  years 
from  approximately  one  and  three- 
quarter  million  pounds  to  almost  three 
and  a  half  million  in  1943.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  use  of  Quebec  pipe 
tobacco  for  manufacturing  purposes 
has  fallen  off  30  to  35  per  cent  during 
the  ten-year  period  to  approximately 
800,000  pounds  in  1943. 


1*935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 

Imports  of  Leaf  Tobacco 

Previous  to  1938,  90  to  95  per  cent 
of  all  Canadian  imports  of  leaf  tobacco 
came  from  the  United  States,  the  major 
portion  being  American  flue-cured  leaf. 
In  1920  total  imports  amounted  to  over 
eighteen  and  a  half  million  pounds. 
During  the  next  ten  years  they  fluctu- 
ated between  eighteen  and  a  half  and 
fifteen  million.  Since  1930,  however, 
when  imports  totalled  approximately 
sixteen  and  a  quarter  million  pounds, 
there  has  been  quite  a  consistent  de- 
cline to  less  than  one  and  a  half  million 
pounds  in  1943,  of  which  65  to  70  per 
cent  was  cigar  leaf  and  less  than  15 
per   cent   American   flue.  Although 


Canadian  imports  of  cigar  leaf  approx- 
imated one  million  pounds  in  1943^ 
there  is  no  record  of  it  exceeding  this 
figure  at  any  time.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  use  of  imported  Burley 
was  discontinued  in  1940. 

Domestic  Raw  Leaf  Used  in  Manu- 
factured Products 

The  first  marked  increase  in  the  use 
of  domestic  leaf  by  Canadian  manu- 
facturers occurred  in  1922,  when  the 
proportion  advanced  to  over  53  from 
almost  31  per  cent  in  1920.  During 
the  next  few  years  it  varied  slightly, 
rising  to  59  per  cent  in  1929,  only  to 
drop  back  to  less  than  54  per  cent  in 
1930.  Since  1930,  however,  there  has 
been  a  steady  advance  in  the  propor- 
tion of  Canadian  leaf  used  in  domestic- 
manufacture  to  almost  98  per  cent  in 
1943. 


Total 

31,242 
33,093 
37,308 
38,986 
42.071 
46,83G 
52,303 
61,824 
67,059 

This  trend  has  been  evident  in  all 
manufactured  products.  From  1930  to 
1942  inclusive  the  proportion  rose,  for 
instance,  in  cigars  from  49-4  to  83*2 
per  cent,  in  cigarettes  from  41  •  1  to 
98-3,  and  in  tobacco  and  snuff  from 
63  to  99  per  cent.  The  phenomenal 
progress  thus  indicated  is  attributed, 
in  part,  to  the  effect  of  Dominion  legis- 
lation in  making  importation  increas- 
ingly difficult  and  undesirable,  as  well 
as  to  certain  economic  factors  such  as 
increased  production  and  low  farm 
prices  in  1931,  1932,  and  1933,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  provides  ample  testi- 
mony to  the  general  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  Canadian  leaf 
produced. 


TABLE  II 

Domestic  Leaf  Taken  for  Manufacture,  by  Types 


Cigar 

Pipe 

Burley 

Dark 

Flue 

Thousands  of  Standard 

Pounds 

1,860 

1,150 

8.865 

734 

18.633 

1,925 

1,129 

7,312 

812 

21,915 

2.147 

1,060 

7,929 

863 

25,309 

2,239 

867 

7,502 

780 

27,598 

2.090 

955 

7.721 

826 

30,479 

2.597 

800 

8.290 

950 

34,139 

3.094 

818 

8.052 

839 

39>5:00 

3,247 

1.121 

9,181 

1,070 

47,205 

3,401 

798 

9,202 

1,079 

52.579 
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TABLE  III 

Proportion  of  Domestic   Raw  Leaf 
Used  in  Manufactured  Products 


Cigar-  Tobacco 

Cigars  ettes  and  Snuff 
%  %  % 

1935    71.7  73!9  85.8 

1936    74.9  80.7  88.8 

1937    75.5  82.4  89.6 

1P38    79.4  86.6  92.3 

1939    79.0  88.3  93.2 

1940    81.0  90.8  94.5 

1941    82.9  95.9  98.4 

1942    83.2  98.3  99.0 


Wartime  Influences 

Wartime  conditions  have  created  a 
ready  market  for  every  pound  of  leaf 
tobacco  produced.  Unfortunately,  for 
them,  growers  are  limited  in  the 
amount  which  they  can  produce  due 
to  several  factors,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  probably  the  restriction  in 
the  use  of  chemical  fertilizer  resulting 
from  wartime  conditions  of  potash 
supply.  In  addition,  war  industries 
have  drawn  heavily  on  the  supply  of 
the  type  of  labour  required  on  tobacco 
farms. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  total 
production  during  the  current  year,  it 
is  estirpated,  will  be  over  one  hundred 
million  pounds,  which  should  be  second 
•or  third  to  the  all-time  high  record  of 
1939.  The  relatively  small  crop  in 
1943,  amounting  only  to  slightly  over 
sixty-nine  million,  pounds,  was  insuf- 
ficient to  meet  domestic  and  export 
requirements;  in  fact,  it  was  some 
twenty  million  pounds  short  of  total 
commitments.  With  a  constantly  in- 
creasing demand  for  leaf  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  the  drain  on  the 
•domestic  stock  position  consequently 
was  unusually  heavy.  On  a  compar- 
able weight  basis,  some  eighty  to 
eighty-five  million  pounds  of  the  cur- 
rent crop  will  be  required  for  domestic 
purposes.  This  quantity,  however,  will 
not  enable  domestic  manufacturers  to 
improve  materially  their  stock  position, 
which  has  been  depleted  considerably 
below  normal  during  the  past  few 
years. 

During  the  war  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  average  farm  prices 
for  all  types  from  17-3  cents  per  pound 


in  1940  to  20-5  cents  in  1941,  24  cents 
in  1942,  and  28-4  cents  in  1943.  By 
comparison  farm  prices  for  the  four 
previous  years  only  slightly  exceeded 
20  cents  per  pound.  Typical  of  the 
increases  during  the  war  are  the  On- 
tario flue  prices,  which  were  20-8  cents 
per  pound  in  1940,  22-8  in  1941,  26-5 
in  1942,  and  30-2  cents  in  1943,  or  the 
Burley  prices  of  12-2,  14-6,  17,  and 
21-2  cents  respectively. 

Although  these  increases  to  the  prim-" 
ary  producer  have  been  authorized  by 
the  Wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board, 
no  increases  have  been  permitted  in  the 
consumer  price  other  than  those  re- 
quired by  new  or  additional  taxes.  All 
price  increases  to  the  grower  have  been 
necessarily  shared  and  absorbed  by 
the  packer,  manufacturer,  and  distri- 
buting trade  for  all  leaf  held  for  domes- 
tic manufacture. 

Manufacturers  during  the  war  years 
have  experienced  serious  difficulties. 
They  have  lost  much  of  their  help  to 
industry  of  higher  priority.  These 
workers  have  been,  in  part,  replaced 
by  less  efficient  or  inexperienced 
workers,  many  of  whom  were  incapable 
of  operating  delicate  cigarette-making 
machiner}^  or  of  hand-making  cigars. 
They  have  also  been  confronted  with 
absenteeism  and  high  labour  turnover, 
and  have  had  to  pay  higher  wages  for 
fewer  and,  in  general,  less  efficient  em- 
ployees. In  addition,  new  machinery 
and  equipment  went  ofT  the  market 
and  it  became  almost  impossible  to 
purchase  parts  for  repairs  or  replace- 
ments. At  times  there  has  also  been 
difficulty  in  securing  processing  and 
packaging  materials,  as  welh  as  ship- 
ping containers. 

Nevertheless,  withdrawals  for  con- 
sumption of  manufactured  tobacco 
products  in  general  have  increased  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years.  In  the  case 
of  cigarettes  the  average  during  this 
period  increased  to  9,413,000,000  from 
6,575,000,000  for  the  previous  four 
vears,  cigars  to  188,000,000  from  130,- 
000,000,  cut  tobacco  to  25,000,000 
pounds  from  21,000,000  pounds,  and 
snuff  to  880,000  pounds  from  814,000, 
while    plug    decreased    to  3,292.000 
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pounds  from  3,437,000  pounds.  It  is 
anticipated  that  withdrawals  for  con- 
sumption for  1944,  as  well  as  total 
factory  output,  will  establish  a  new 
high  record. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing- 
figures  that  the  per  capita  consump- 


1&35 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 

tion  of  and  expenditure  on  tobacco 
products  has  risen.  The  per  capita 
consumption  of  cigarettes  has  increased 
from  630  in  1939  to  992  in  1943,  cigars 
from  11-8  to  17-3,  plug  from  0-28  to 
0-31  pounds,  and  snuff  from  0-07  to 
0-08  pounds,  but  cut  tobacco  has  only 
held  its  former  position  at  2-10  pounds, 
although  it  increased  to  2-23  pounds  in 
1940. 

The  members  of  our  armed  forces 
abroad  have  created,  of  course,  a  strong 
overseas  d'emand  for  Canadian  cigar- 
ettes and  tobacco.  In  consequence, 
substantial  quantities  have  been  ex- 
w^arehoused  during  the  past  few  years 
for  export  and  ships'  stores.  For  the 
past  twelve  months  these  quantities 
amounted  to  over  three  billion  cigar- 
ettes and  at  least  one-quarter  million 
pounds  of  cut  tobacco.  All  this  has 
been,  as  it  were,  removed  from  the 
Canadian  economy  without  creating  a 
definite  or  widespread  shortage  of 
tobacco  prodticts  throughout  the 
country. 

Exports 

During  the  years  from  1920  to  1926 
exports  varied  from  a  few  hundred 
thousand  pounds  to  slightly  over  three 
and  a  half  million  in  the  latter  year. 
In  1927  they  declined  to  less  than  two 
million,  rose  in  each  of  the  next  two 
years  to  7,244,045  pounds  in  1929, 
then  declined  again  in  1930  to  less 
than  five  and  a  half  million. 


This  decline  was  followed  by  an 
upward  movement  to  nearly  6,700,000 
pounds  in  1931,  a  much  sharper  rise 
in  1932  to  over  11,000,000,  and  a  fur- 
ther advance  in  1933  to  a  new  high 
figure  of  13,876,817  pounds.  From 
that  level  exports  fell  to  8,769,979 


pounds  in  1934  and  7,666,937  pounds 
in  1935. 

Then  shipments  abroad  began 
another  advance.  They  rose  to  10,- 
212,506  pounds  in  1936,  maintained 
most  of  this  gain  at  10;040,804  pounds 
in  1937,  moved  sharply  upward  to 
16,341,049  pounds  in  1938,  and  in 
1939  climbed  to  nearly  double  the 
latter  figure  to  reach  the  record  total 
of  32,210,012  pounds. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  shipments  fell 
in  the  first  full  year  of  war  to  9,921,576 
pounds,  and  in  1941  declined  still  lower 
to  6,471,861  pounds.  In  1942,  however, 
exports  moved  up  to  12,774,701  pounds 
and  in  1943  showed  a  further  moderate 
increase  to  12,848,481  pounds. 

Prior  to  1930  the  bulk  of  the  ex- 
ports consisted  of  Burley  and  dark 
tobaccos.  Since  then  flue-cured  leaf 
has  formed  the  greater  part  of  ship- 
ments. In  1939  flue-cured  accounted 
for  28,665,773  pounds  of  the  total  of 
32,210,012  pounds.  However,  there 
has  continued  to  be  a  good  demand  for 
cigar  and  Burley  leaf. 

While  exports  have  shown  marked 
fluctuations  in  volume  from  year  to 
year,  the  general  trend  in  pre-war 
years  was  definitely  upward.  Those 
of  the  four  war  years  1940  to  1943 
have  been  subject  to  special  conditions, 
yet  the  average  for  these  years  has 
exceeded  slightly  the  highest  figure  of 
any  year  previous  to  1938. 


TABLE  IV 
Withdrawals  for  Consumption 


Cut 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Tobacco      Plug  Snuff 
Thousands  of  Pounds 

Thousands 

5.305,372 

125.425 

18.274 

3.908 

773 

5.600.453 

122,342 

19,247 

3,709 

789 

6.697.904 

129.834 

20,852 

3,587 

825 

6.871.634 

131,898 

21.319 

3.246 

803 

7,126.193 

133,361 

23.730 

3.205 

837 

7.571,842 

165,673 

25,493 

3,141 

847 

8.581.740 

191.440 

24,973 

2.994 

872 

10,239,799 

200.800 

24.778 

3.527 

892 

11.256,544 

195.902 

23,793 

3.506 

910 
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PROPORTION  OF  PRODUCTION 

The  significance  of  the  export  trade 
is  more  apparent  when  the  figures  of 
exports  are  considered  in  relation  to 
those  of  production.  During  the  five 
years  1934  to  1938  the  proportion  of 
export  volume  to  production  in  the 
same  year  ranged  from  14  to  23  per 
cent.  In  1939  it  jumped  to  a  high  of 
30  per  cent.  In  the  four  years  1940 
to  1943  the  proportion  varied  between 
a  low  of  7  per  cent  in  1941  and  18  per 
cent  in  1943.  For  the  ten  years  1934 
to  1943,  the  volume  of  exports  was 
equivalent  to  17-5  per  cent  of  produc- 
tion. In  other  words,  for  every  six 
pounds  produced  an  average  of  some- 
what more  than  one  pound  was 
marketed  abroad. 

DESTINATION  OF  EXPORTS 

The  United  Kingdom  has  been  the 
principal  destination  of  exports  of 
Canadian  leaf.  During  the  years  1929 
to  1931  most  of  the  remainder  of  ex- 
ports went  to  foreign  countries,  but 
from  1932  onwards  other  Empire 
countries  have  provided  the  more  im- 
portant secondary  outlets. 

Shipments  to  Great  Britain  in  1931 
accounted  for  6,220,917  pounds  out  of 
total  exports  of  6,697,781  pounds;  in 
1932  for  11,084,548  pounds,  out  of  11,- 
195,415  pounds;  and  in  1933  for  13,- 
722,531  out  of  13,876,817  pounds.  In 
1934    they    amounted    to  8,506,151 


1939  the  latter  expanded  further,  as 
shown  in  Table  V,  but  the  British 
market  also  took  increased  quantities 
of  Canadian  tobacco.  The  high  point 
of  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom 
was  reached  in  1939  when  they 
amounted  to  31,172,720  pounds  out  of 
total  exports  of  32,210,012  pounds. 

For  years  before  the  war  various 
Canadian  agencies  had  made  efforts  to 
increase  the  sale  of  Canadian  leaf  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  ordinarily 
imported  a  few  hundred  million  pounds 
of  tobacco  a  year  from  the  United 
States.  They  were  always  confronted 
with  the  argument  that  the  English 
smoker  is  very  conservative  and  would 
not  accept  any  changes  in  the  content 
of  his  cigarettes  or  pipe  mixtures. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  figures  indicate^ 
these  efforts  were  moderately  success- 
ful and  provided  some  reason  to  hope 
for  greater  success  in  the  future. 

The  decline  in  tobacco  shipments  to 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  four 
years  1940  to  1943  is  directly  attribut- 
able to  wartime  factors.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that,  except  in  1941 
when  they  fell  to  the  lowest  figure 
since  the  middle  twenties,  they  have 
represented  upwards  of  75  per  cent  of 
total  Canadian  tobacco  exports. 

During  the  war  the  British  West 
Indies,  which  in  pre-war  years  took 
from  93,000  to  244,000  pounds  of 
tobacco,  have  greatly  increased  their 
tobacco  purchases  from  this  country. 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 


TABLE  V 

Exports  of  Canadian  Tobaccos  by  Destinations,  1934-4^ 


British 
United  West 
Kingdom  Africa 


British  Other 
West         Empire  Foreign 
Indies       Couii'tries  Countries 
Figures  in  Pounds 


Countries 

not 
Specified 


8.506.151 
6,954,610 
9.477,847 
8,836,677 
15.243,795 
31,172,720 
8.353,230 
3,637,421 
10,347.030 
9,743,526 


95,494 
484,210 
557.145 
771,634 
440,697 
225,183 
46.297 
24,459 

217,793 


93,053 


170.052 
244,308 
120,929 
742,179 
1.928,083 
2.152,279 
1,747,030 


49,146 


951 
71.928 
767,058 
204,835 
694,050 


26.135 
18.021 
44,446 
237.278 
412.249 
684,929 
707.942 
53.940 
70.557 
446,082 


210.096 
133.068 
25,163 

"  5,300 

50.966 


Total 

8.769.979 
7,666.937 
10.212.506 
10.040,804 
16.341,049 
32.210,012 
9.921.576 
6.471.861 
12.774.701 
12,848.481 


pounds  out  of  8,769,979  pounds,  show- 
ing a  slight  decline  in  proportion  owing 
to  a  rise  in  exports  to  other  Empire 
and  foreign  countries.    From  1935  to 


Shipments  to  these  British  colonies  rose 
sharply  from  120,929  pounds  in  1939 
to  742,179  pounds  in  1940,  more  than 
doubled  in  1941  to  1,928,083  pounds, 
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and  increased  again  slightly  to  2,152,- 
279  pounds  in  1942,  falling  moderately 
in  1943  to  1,747,030  pounds.  Ship- 
ments to  British  West  Africa  from 
1934  to  1939  exceeded  considerably 
those  to  the  British  West  Indies,  but 
fell  off  sharply  after  the  outbreak  of 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  to 
other  Empire  countries  have  increased 
during  the  war. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY 

During  the  last  few  years  there  has 
been  a  strong  export  demand  for  Cana- 
dian leaf,  and  the  fact  that  wartime 
exports  have  been  smaller  than  those 
of  immediate  pre-war  years  is  due  to 
the  large  domestic  demand,  inadequate 
production,  wartime  shipping  and  other 
difficulties.  This  demand  is  attribut- 
able to  the  phenomenal  consumer  in- 
crease throughout  the  world,  the  rela- 
tively low^  stock  position  of  tobacco- 
producing  countries,  and  finally  to  the 
prices  of  Canadian  leaf,  which  will 
stand  comparison  with  those  in  other 
countries  whose  efforts  to  avoid  infla- 


tion have  been  less  effective  than 
Canada's. 

With  the  return  of  tobacco  stocks 
in  Canada  to  a  normal  position, 
seventy-five  to  eighty  million  pounds, 
standard  weight,  of  tobacco  per  year, 
properly  distributed  as  to  types,  should 
be  ample  to  satisfy  domestic  require- 
ments for  the  following  few  years.  It 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  demand  for  and  output  of 
tobacco  products  in  Canada  on  the 
close  of  the  war,  but  the  general  feel- 
ing is  that  this  reduction  may  not  be 
drastic.  As  the  anticipated  domestic 
demand  will  be  in  any  case  below  the 
limits  of  Canada's  potential  produc- 
tion, it  follows  that  export  markets 
are  essential.  With  very  little  expan- 
sion in  farm  equipment,  Canadian 
growers  could  produce  under  normal 
iconditions  sufficient  tobacco  to  meet 
domestic  requirements  plus  twenty  to 
thirty  million  pounds  for  export,  pro- 
vided they  are  prepared  to  compete 
with  foreign  leaf  abroad  in  respect  to 
quality  and  price.  . 


PRICE  CONTROL  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 


Mr.  R.  P.  Bower,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  St.  John's,  writes 
under  date,  October  16,  1944,  that 
Newfoundland,  while  it  has  had  a 
small  measure  of  price  control  for  some 
time,  has  never  experienced  the  exten- 
sive controls  in  force  in  Canada. 
Specific  levels  were  initially  estab- 
lished for  certain  commodities,  but  no 
order  of  general  application  was  ever 
introduced. 

For  some  time  the  Government  has 
been  working  upon  a  price  control 
system  based  upon  limiting  the  mark- 
up on  landed  costs  which  merchants 
may  charge,  and  which  would  have  a 
more  general  application.  The  Com- 
missioner for  Supply  has  prepared  an 
order,  to  become  effective  November  1, 
1944,  which  will  fix  traders'  mark-ups 
on  practically  all  foodstuffs. 

The  price  structure  is  based,  in  the 
case  of  imports,  on  the  landed  cost  of 
the  article,  and  the  order  exercises 
control  in  two  stages. 


1.  The  Order  limits  the  amount  that 
the  retailer  may  add  to  the  price  at 
which  he  purchased  the  article;  the 
retailer  will  be  allowed  to  add  to  the 
price  so  fixed  the  actual  costs  of  trans- 
portation. 

2.  The  present  maximum  prices 
orders  will  continue  to  apply  except 
where,  in  exceptional  circumstances, 
the  price  determined  by  this  Order 
limits  the  mark-up  to  a  lower  figure. 

3.  A  note  on  the  operations  of  the 
scheme  is  being  posted  to  every  known 
importer,  wholesaler,  and  retailer  of 
food. 

4.  The  Department  is  appointing  a 
number  of  inspectors  to  assist  traders 
in  calculating  their  prices  and  to  see 
that  the  Order  is  properly  carried  out. 

It  is  expected  that  this  system  of 
control  will  ultimately  be  extended  to 
cover  goods  other  than  foodstuffs. 
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TRADE  OF  CUBA  IN  1942  AND  1943 

By  J.  L.  Mutter,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Havana 

Suspension  of  the  publication  of  Detailed  statistics  are  not  yet  avail- 
Cuban  trade  statistics,  imposed  for  able,  but  it  is  understood  that  they  will 
security  reasons  when  Cuba  declared  be  issued  shortly.  In  the  meantime, 
war  on  the  Axis  powers  in  December,  the  following  general  tables  of  imports 
1941,  has  been  lifted  by  the  release  and  exports  by  countries  and  com- 
recently  of  figures  relating  to  the  modity  groups  have  been  published  by 
foreign  commerce  of  this  country  dur-  the  Cuban  National  Treasury  Depart- 
ing the  calendar  years  1942  and  1943.  ment: — 


Cuban  Exports  by  Countries 


United  States   

United  Kingdom  

Canada   

Switzerland   

Argentina   

Spain   

Mexico   

Portugal   

Panama   

Chile  

Haiti   

Dominican  Republic  . . 

Russia   

Sweden  

Bahamas   

Jamaica   

Peru   

All  other  destinations, 

Total   


United  States   

Argentina   

Ecuador   

Mexico   

British  India  

Chile   

United  Kingdom  .  . . 
Dutch  West  Indies  . 

Canada   

Spain   

Peru   

Switzerland   

Brazil   

Portugal   

Dominican  Republic 

Jamaica   

All  other  sources  .  . . 

Total   


Animal  and  animal  products  

Stones,  earths  and  mineral  products  

Metals  and  manufactures  thereof  

Foiest  products  

Food  products   

Sugar  and  sugar  cane  derivatives   

Leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco   

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  and  per- 

fumiery   

Miscellaneous  products   

Total   


!})lD4,iUo.Dlo 

CfftCiPC  din  ana 

5}>zyo,Diy,yoo 

O.OlO,.)/  4 

OA   OO  i  f\Oft 

34,oo4.UoO 

A  T n*7  PC  /I 

4,  /  y  /  .004 

1,197,517 

Z,d[)6.DI  Z 

I.IOV.OOZ 

O  O  Q  ,1  O  /I  1 

z,/o4.z4  L 

o  o/i n  AO  1 

120.549 

1  ono  o  1  n 

i,oyo,oiy 

0.5.00.: 

A  no  f\A  A 
40o,U44 

040. Z  iU 

Ozo. y4i 

293.528 

Aid  "nn 

4io./  yy 

0/  .0/  y 

OAO  (i^  Q 

o  /  .\)06 

OQA  OQQ 

zou.zyo 

1,372,194 

ono  AfCA 

zyz,uou 

on  m  n 
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4.255.034 

1.136.573 

1.803,965 

1.311.813 

1,736,526 

528  243 

1  191,982 

202^462 

937.062 

405.047 

927.744 

317.784 

400.223 

125.171 

173.447 

509.069 

137.503 

2.543 

101.217 

486.721 

386.758 

$146,737,569 

$177,436,346 

lity  Groups 

1942 

1943 

$  3.761.169 

$  4.448.918 

7.648.421 

11.208.414 

739.178 

1.113.404 

1.331.374 

3,410.279 

7.380.240 

16.335.416 

144.411.200 

280.412.480 

15.766.280 

28.063,628 

241.093 

1.115.220 

1.096.459 

4.515.008 

$182,375,414 

$350,622,767 
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Stones,  earths,  ores,  glass  and  clay  products.  . 

Metals  and  manufactures  thereof  

Substances  employed  in  pharmaceutical  and 
cliemical  industries  

Cotton  and  manufactures  thereof   

Other  vegetable  fibers  and  manufactures  thereof 
including  rayon  and  manufactures  thereof. 

Wool,  bristles,  hair  and  manufactures  thereof. . 

Silk,  and  manufactures  thereof   

Paper  and  manufactures  thereof  

Wood  and  other  vegetable  materials  and  manu- 
factures thereof   

Animals  and  animal  products  

Instruments,  machinery  and  apparatus  employed 
in  agriculture,  industry  and  transportation 

Food  products:  comes.tibles  and  beverages  .... 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  thereof   

Miscellaneous  products   

Fre«  list*   

Total   

*Note. — The  class  "Free  List"  comprises  special  items  the  imports  of  which  are  granted 
duty  exemptions  by  decree.  They  include  such  commodities  as  machiner3^  equipment, 
materials,  etc.,  required  for  the  establishment  of  new  industries,  the  erection  of  government 
and  other  buildings  hospitals,  etc.,  and  the  requirements  of  public  utility  companies,  etc. 
The  total  shown  is  largely  made  up  of  imports  effected  by  such  important  wartime  projects 
as  the  "Nicaro  Nickel"  mining  development,  as  well  as  by  others  of  lesser  importance.  It 
also  includes  the  usu.al  requirements  of  resident  representatives  of  foreign  governments,  all  of 
which  are  accorded  duty-free  entry. 

TRADE  IN  1944  months  of  the  current  year  imports 

Recently  published  monthly  trade  ^vere  valued  at  $66,757,085,  and  ex- 
totals  indicate  that  for  the  first  four     ports  at  $138,758,115. 


TRADE  OF  URUGUAY  IN  1943 

By  J.  C.  Depocas,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache  at  Buenos  Aires 


1942 

1943 

$  12,487,103 

$  15,409,682 

7,673,443 

8,750,658 

17,011,934 

18,233,519 

17,969,372 

15,446,646 

15,811,055 

17,365,251 

1.571,825 

1,672,121 

73,848 

61,646 

8,084,339 

8,340,629 

2,131.204 

3,704.968 

2,482,952 

2,508,988 

8,291.060 

6,483,269 

44.591,866 

61.748.743 

170,433 

202,697 

3,899.350 

5,117.585 

4,487,785 

12,277,318 

$146,737,569 

$177,323,720 

(Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  values  are  in  United  States  dollars  and  volumes  in  short 
tons;  comparative  figures  for  1942  are  shown  within  parentheses) 


The  exportation  of  the  1942  and  the 
1943  wool  clips  during  1943,  the  heavier 
exports  of  meat  and  animal  products 
(of  which  there  were  increased  supplies 
owing  to  the  slaughtering  of  a  larger 
number  of  animals  than  usual  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  fol- 
lowing the  prolonged  drought  of  1942- 
43),  combined  with  an  import  trade 
that  was  limited  by  shipping  difficulties 
and  a  shortage  of  supplies  in  the  coun- 
tries of  origin  of  the  goods  required  by 
Uruguay  resulted  in  a  record  favour- 
able trade  balance  for  Uruguay.  Since 
1940  the  foreign  trade  of  Uruguay  has 
been  as  follows: — • 


Summary  of  Uruguayan  Foreign  Trade 

Exports     Imports  Balance 
Thousands  of  Dollars 

1940    •  66.428       54,934       +  11,494 

1941    70.846       63,135       +  7,711 

1942    57.775       63,662        -  5,887 

1943    100,022       63,807       +  36,214 

The  value  of  the  1943  exports,  at 
Uruguayan  pesos  157,746,679,  was  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Exports  by  Commodities 

At  $100,021,697,  exports  exceeded  by 
$42,247,073  those  of  1942,  owing  mainly 
to  an  increase  of  $22,498,007  in  the 
value  of  exports  of  wool,  $15,779,293 
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for  those  of  meat  and  meat  products, 
and  $3,701,554  for  those  of  manufac- 
tured items  (mostly  woollen  goods). 

WOOL 

The  exports  of  wool  in  1943  totalled 
61,669  short  tons  ($39,270,068)  as 
against  20,977  tons  ($16,772,061)  in 
1942.  The  average  price  per  ton  drop- 
ped from  $797  to  $637,  or  by  20  per 
cent,  a  substantial  decrease  yet  satis- 
factory, since  Uruguay  had  to  sell 
almost  entirely  to  one  country  only, 
the  United  States,  which  bought  95  per 
cent  of  'all  the  exports  of  wool.  The 
remainder  went  to  Sweden  (3-40  per 
cent)  and  Brazil  (1-43  per  cent). 

MEAT  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

Exports  of  beef  in  1943,  with  com- 
parative figures  for  1942,  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  table. 


Chi 


Sa: 


Hot- 


The  decrease  in  the  exports  of  chilled 
beef  and  the  increase  in  those  of  other 
quality  meats,  such  as  canned  beef, 
hot-packs  and  packing-house  products, 
are  to  some  extent  a  consequence  of 
the  1942-43  drought.  During  the  first 
half  of,the  year  cattle  were  sold  before 
they  had  reached  the  usual  proper  con- 
dition for  slaughtering  and,  because 
the  animals  were  underweight,  a 
greater  number  had  to  be  bought  to 
produce  a  given  tonnage  of  meat  and, 
because  they  were  below  the  chilled 
quality,  the  production  of  canned 
beef  and  hot-packs  increased. 

The  aggregate  exports  of  chilled  and 
canned  meats  show  a  decrease  of  1,214 


short  'tons  (home  consumption  was 
reduced  by  30  per  cent) ,  but  there  were 
noteworthy  increases  in  the  exports  of 
certain  packing-house  products — i.e.  * 
meat  meal,  20,417  short  tons  as  against 
4,132;  liver  powder,  3,414  tons  as 
against  nil;  bones,  horns,  etc.,  6,326 
tons  as  against  3,167;  oils  and  stearine, 
3,821  tons  as  against  1,327;  and  dehy- 
drated meats,  634  tons  as  against  none. 
Exports  of  mutton  increased  sub- 
stantially in  1943  over  1942,  totalling 
13,476  tons  as  against  7,172  tons,  and 
being  valued  at  $3,031,590  as  com- 
pared with  $1,673,627.  Shipments  of 
frozen  mutton  amounted  to  10,956 
short  tons  (5,500')  valued  at  $2,212,578 
($1,150,245)  ;  canned  mutton,  1,099 
short  tons  (923>)  valued  at  $322,405 
($307,963);  by-products,  1,421  short 
tons  (749)  valued  at  $496,607  ($215,- 
419). 

Exports  of  pork  and  pork  products 
from  Uruguay  are  never  important. 


HIDES 

The  next  important  items .  among 
animal  products  are  hides,  mainly 
cattle  hides,  followed  by  lambskins. 
There  were  no  exports  of  horsehides 
during  1943.  'The  accompanying  table 
shows  the  exports  of  cattle  hides,  with 
prices  per  ton,  in  1943  and  1942. 

The  relatively  small  increase  in  the 
export  of  hides,  in  view  of  the  larger 
number  of  animals  killed,  is  accounted 
for  by  the  greater  demand  created  by 
the  local  leather-goods  industry,  which 
is  enjoying  a  certain  measure  of  pros- 
perity, so  much  so  that  their  offers,  at 
times,  were  more  interesting  than  the 


Uruguay ari  Exports  of  Beef 


1042  1943  Inc.+  orDec- 

led   Short  tons  30.648  29.135  -  7,513 

$  7,194.591  5.969.794  -  1,224.797 

led   Short  tons  31.028  37.327  +  6.299 

$  10,319.730  12.042.599  +  2,322.869 

ed   Short  tons  1.188  2.217  +  1,029 

$  237.344  629,358  -f-  392.014 

:ing-hou&e   Short  tons  13.686  40.691  +  27,005 

$  2,009.505  6.087.785  +  4,075,280 

packs   Short  tons  3.985  31.053  +  27.068 

$  1,009.502  8.306,027  +  7.296.525 


Total   Short  tons  86,535  140.423       +  53.888 

$       20,770,672       33,632,653  +12,861,891 
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Uruguayan  Exports  of  Cattle  Hides 

Price  Price  Inc.+ 
1942         per  Ton  1943  per  Tou  or  Dec- 
Salted  ...  Short  tons           24.509  20.022  -  4.487 
$       6,995,166         286  5,943.750  296  -1,051.416 
Timned  ..  Short  tons               591  2,374  +  1.783 
$         810,455       1,371  2,059,677  867  +1,249,222 

Dry   Short  tons             2,500  5,557  +  3,057 

$         701,221         280  1,594,512  287  +  893.291 


Total   ..Short  tons  27.599  27.953  +  354 

$       8,506,842  9,597,939  +1,091,097 


current  export  prices.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  quality  of  the  hides  from 
poorly  fed  animals  was  inferior  and 
the  thickness  was  not  always  uniform. 
The  result  was  that,  while  good  prices 
could  be  had  for  the  higher-quality 
hides,  even  reduced  prices  could  not 
induce  buyers,  local  or  foreign,  to 
accept  the  poor  qualities. 


Pi 


The  lambskin  trade  was  dull  during 
the  year,  especially  for  the  dry  skins; 
exports  were  reduced  by  almost  60  per 
cent,  while  prices  advanced  by  only 

10  per  cent.  The  table  shows  the  vol- 
ume and  value  of  exports  of  lambskins 
in  1943,  with  comparative  figures  for 
1942.. 

The  pastoral  industry  of  Uruguay, 
which  accounts  for  86  per  cent  of  all 
the  export  trade,  is  the  backbone  of 
the  country's  economic  structure. 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

The  exports  of  commodities  under 
this  heading  are  limited  to  a  few,  of 
which  flaxseed  is  the  only  regular  ex- 
port item.  However,  the  urgent  need 
in  belligerent  nations  for  some  of  these 
products  which  were  traditional  trade 
items  of  other  countries  (such  as  olive 

011  from  Italy,  now  unavailable)  has 
permitted  Uruguay,  which  could  sup- 
ply an  identical  product  or  a  substitute. 


to  enjoy,  within  the  limit  of  her  pro- 
duction and  so  far  as  Argentine  com- 
petition permitted,  a  share  of  this  new 
trade.  Reductions  in  both  value  and 
volume  of  exports  of  these  commodities 
might  be  regarded  as  an  indication 
that  their  continuance  will  not  be  per- 
manent. The  table  on  the  following 
page  shows  exports  in  1942  and  1943. 


MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

Like  other  countries  which  formerly 
relied  on  foreign  sources  for  their  re- 
quirements of  manufactured  goods, 
Uruguay  was  afforded  an  opportunity, 
when  supplies  from  abroad  were  ex- 
hausted or  diverted  to  the  war  effort, 
to  establish  or  develop  certain  indus- 
tries. Most  of  them  have  been  able  to 
operate  under  currently  favourable 
conditions  but  cannot  be  expected  to 
continue  when  hostilities  cease  unless 
under  tariff  protection.  The  woollen 
industry  may  be  able  to  carry  on,  even 
if  left  to  itself,  and  to  retain  a  hold  on 
the  local  market  and  share  in  sales  to 
neighbouring  countries.  The  Uru- 
guayan woollen  mills  have  been  operat- 
ing twenty-four  hours  a  day  for  some 
years  now,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
their  production  has  been  for  the 
United  States  and  other  countries. 

In  1943  the  exports  of  manufactured 
goods,  valued  at  $6,720,063,  represented 


Uruguayan  Exports  oj  Lambskins 


Inc.+ 

1942 

1943 

or  Dec  — 

.Short  tons 

345 

995 

+  650 

$ 

133,227 

308,989 

+  175,762 

.Short  tons 

2,994 

1,225 

-  1,769 

$ 

969,543 

347,703 

-621,840 

.Short  tons 

78 

43 

-  35 

$ 

10,737 

27,679 

+  16,942 

.Short  tons 

3.417 

2,263 

-  1,154 

$ 

1,113,507 

684,371 

-429,136 
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Uruguayan  Exports  of  Agricultural  Products 


Inc.+ 

Natural  products —  1942  194,3  or  Dec  — 

Linseed   Short  tons  38,695  41,390  +  2,695 

$  1,801,655  1,889,430  +  87,775 

Wheat   Short  tons  6.063  4,892  -  1,171 

$  118.729  85,110  -  33,619 

Rice   Short  tons  1.327  845  —  482 

$  102,157  79.004  -  23,153 


Sub-total  Short  tons  46,085  47,127  +  1.042 

f  2,022,541  2,053,544  +  31,003 

Processed  products^ — 

Edible  oil   Short  tons  3.929  693  -  3.236 

$  652.820  110,309  -542,511 

Wheait  flour  Short  tons  443  6.369  +  5,926 

$  18,705  247,794  +229,089 

Linseed  oil  Short  tons  872  985  +  113 

$  147,586  214.316  +  66,730 

Others  Short  tons  1.698  443  —  1.255 

$  107,695  18,695  -  89,000 


Sub-total  Short  tons  6,942  8,490       +  1,548 

$         926.806  591,114  -335,692 


Grand  total   Short  tons  53.027  55,617       +  2.590 

$       2,949,347       2,644,658  -304,689 


a  100  per  cent  increase  over  .those  of 
1942,  and  for  each  year  the  amount  is 
accounted  for  chiefly  by  woollen  prod- 
ucts, including:  woollen  fabrics,  $1,- 
761,082  ($589,807  in  1942);  wool 
thread,  $1,562,315  ($1,206,467)  ; 
blankets,  $449,350  ($169,204) ;  carded 
wool,  $725,042  ($684,037);  cashmere, 
$271,141  ($83,956);  wearing  apparel, 
$303,751  (nil). 

Extractive  Industries 

Exports  of  the  extractive  industries 
consist  of  sand,  gravel,  stone,  and 
cement,  all  of  which  go  to  Buenos 
Aires,  which  is  a  steady  market  so 
long  as  there  are  building  activities 
in  that  city.  In  1943  there  was  a 
substantial  advance  in  the  price  of 
sand,  stone,  and  gravel.  Exports  were 
as  follows:  sand,  1,438,436  short  tons 
valued  at  $688,357  (1,444,379  tons  at 
$1,310,865  in  1942) ;  gravel,  77,280  tons 
at  $121,800  (57,814  tons  at  $22,878)  ; 
stone,  48,433  tons  at  $77,426  (82,335 
tons  at  $42,796) ;  and  Portland  cement, 
10,056  tons  at  $217,444  (5,610  tons  at 
$126,776). 

There  is  no  mining  industry  in 
Uruguay. 

Export  Trade  by  Countries 

Uruguay's  export  trade  is  limited  to 
meat  and  animal  products  and  largely 


to  two  countries:  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Exports  to  the 
United  States  in  1943  were  valued  at 
$54,056,000  ($25,017,000  in  1942), 
which  includes  $37,000,000  ($11,823,- 
664)  for  wool,  and  those  to  the  United 
Kingdom  had  a  value  of  $33,000,000 
($18,000,000),  made  up  of  meats  and 
animal  products. 

The  remainder  of  the  exports  were 
distributed  as  follows:  Sweden,  $2,780,- 
000  ($6,447,000  in  1942)  ;  Argentina, 
$2,491,000  ($1,561,000);  South  Africa, 
$2,038,351  ($1,832,000);  and  Brazil, 
$1,854,000  ($1,663,000).  The  remain- 
ing 4  per  cent  is  divided  between  other 
Latin  American  countries  and  Spain, 
with  Colombia  at  the  top  of  the  list 
with  $832,565.  Exports  to  the  United 
States  comprised  the  following  items: 
greasy  wool,  $29,202,827  ($6,196,514  in 
1942)  ;  washed  wool,  $7,514,408  ($4,- 
787,550) ;  canned  meat,  $6,476,624 
($4,442,018) ;  salted  cattle  hides,  $2,- 
796,225  ($3,816,969);  dry  hides 
$1,673,469  ($313,289)  ;  meat  extract, 
$1,398,230  ($7,082)  ;  liver  powder, 
$364,727  ($1,886);  woollen  blankets, 
$358,157  ($120,716). 

Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  were 
made  of  the  following:  chilled  beef, 
$5,917,903  ($7,138,875  in  1942) ;  can- 
ned  meat,    $5,826,471  ($3,512,224); 
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dehydrated  meat,  $616,731  (nil);  hot- 
packs,  $8,681,000  ($3,492,253);  frozen 
mutton,  $2,210,164  ($1,150,245) ;  salted 
hides,  $2,876,268  ($2.577,751) ;  flaxseed, 
$1,308,000  (nil).  Sweden's  purchases 
comprised  $1,277,515  ($4,166,240)  for 
washed  wool,  $701,000  ($641,373)  for 
carded  wool,  and  $291,425  ($557,504) 
for  wool  thread. 

Exports  to  South  Africa  were  made 
up  of:  woollen  fabrics,  $1,101,673  (nil 
in  1942) ;  tanned  hides,  $302,948  ($213,- 


242)  ;  wearing  apparel,  $259,533  (nil) ; 
rice,  $79,000  ($45,109);  and  canned 
meats,  $10,790  ($1,455,923).  Argen- 
tina bought:  sand,  $1,310,865  ($688,- 
357)  ;  wool  thread,  $532,400  ($431,- 
892) ;  gravel,  $121,080  ($25,390)  ;  and 
stone,  $77,426  ($42,796). 

The  main  exports  to  Brazil  were: 
wool,  $543,871  ($28,655)  ;  linseed, 
$123,596  ($200,330) ;  used  machinery, 
$112,257  (nil);  tanned  hides,  $118,670 
($13,912). 


ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Egypt 

COTTON  ACREAGE 

The  Egyptian  cotton  acreage  this 
year  is  officially  placed  at  852,949  fed- 
dans  as  against  712,810  feddans  last 
year  (one  feddan  is  equal  to  1-038 
acre) ,  according  to  a  Renter  report. 
In  1942  the  acreage  was  705,890  fed- 
dans, but  in  the  three  previous  years 
it  ranged  between  1,625,000  and  1,685,- 
000  feddans. 

South  Africa 

NEW  ENGINEERING  WORKS 

A  large  engineering  plant,  covering 
300  acres,  to  manufacture  a  variety  of 
mass-produced  and  specialized  articles, 
is  to  be  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaal 
River,  near  Vereninging  and  forty-five 
miles  from  Johannesburg,  according  to 
an  official  announcement  reported  in 
the  overseas  press.  The  new  plant  will 
be  close  to  the  new  steel  works  on  the 
Vaal  and  has  been  planned  by  Dr. 
van  der  Bijl,  Director-General  of  Sup- 
plies in  the  Union. 

NEW  GRAVING  DOCK  IN  CAPE  TOWN 

The  new  graving  dock  which  has 
been  under  construction  in  Cape  Town 
for  some  time  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  use  in  1945,  writes  H.  L.  Brown, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Johannesburg.  Reports  indicate  that 
it  will  be  the  largest  dock  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  being  1,200  feet  long, 
150  feet  wide  and  50  feet  deep;  thus 


exceeding  the  size  of  the  new  Sydney 
dock  by  60  feet  in  length,  some  two 
feet  in  width  and  five  feet  in  depth.. 
The  cost  is  expected  to  be  about  £2,- 
500,000.  The  possibility  of  future  de- 
velopment in  shipping  construction  was 
the  determining  factor  in  the  decision 
to  make  the  dock  wider  and  deeper 
than  the  137  feet  and  45  feet  originally 
planned.  The  caissons  for  operating 
the  dock  will  be  constructed  on  the 
floor  of  the  dock  and  later  floated  into 
position. 

By  means  of  a  floating  caisson  and 
two  inner  caisson  grooves,  the  dock 
can  be  divided  into  convenient  portions 
to  accommodate  large  or  small  vessels. 
At  ordinary  spring  high-water  tide  the 
dock  will  contain  53  million  gallons 
of  water,  which  can  be  pumped  out 
in  4i  hours  and  flooded  in  1^  hours. 
Commanding  the  dock  wilL  be  one  50- 
ton,  one  10-ton  and  two  5-ton  electric- 
ally-driven dockside  cranes. 

The  construction  of  this  dock  has 
been  expedited  by  wartime  conditions. 
Early  in  1942  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  offered  priority  for  the 
necessary  machinery  and  plant  re- 
quired to  complete  the  project  as  a 
war  measure.  The  driving  of  sheet-^ 
steel  piles  was  commenced  on  March  1,. 
1943,  and  the  closing  pile  of  the  earth 
coffer-dam  was  driven  on  August  9,, 
li943,  being  the  last  of  3,240  varying  in 
length  from  35  feet  to  60  feet.  De- 
watering  of  the  site  was  commenced 
on  August  5,  1943,  and  completed 
eighteen  days  later. 
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New  Zealand 

VALUE  OF  FARM  MACHINERY 

Considerable  interest  has  been  shown 
of  late  in  primary  production  circles 
in  the  capital  involved  in  machinery 
on  wheat-growing  farms,  writes  C.  B. 
Birkett,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Auckland.  The  failure  to  bring  into 
production  the  objective  of  300,000 
acres  in  wheat  and  the  prospect  of  the 
continued  decline  in  wheat  acreage  is 
the  cause  of  this  concern,  since  the 
estimated  value  of  the  machinery  for 
wheat  purposes  represents  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  value  of  machinery  for 
all  farm  purposes,  and  it  would  be  an 
economic  loss  if  this  machinery  is  em- 
ployed only  part  time. 

In  1931  a  Select  Committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  investigate  costs  of  produc- 
tion, estimated  the  value  of  plant  in 
and  around  the  average  farm  at  £500. 
Parms  in  New  Zealand  at  that  time 
included  some  6,000  wheat-growers, 
making  a  total  capital  involved  of 
£3,000,000.  It  was  further  estimated 
then  that  of  this  value  £2,250,000  was 
concerned  with  wheat  growing. 

The  authorities  to-day  reckon  that 
the  value  of  machinery  on  the  average 
wheat  farm  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
£1,000.  In  1931  agricultural  tractors 
m  the  country  numbered  5,023;  in- 
creasing in  1942  to  13,967.  On  the 
basis  of  the  1931  findings,  the  number 
of  agricultural  tractors  employed  on 
wheat  farmsi  at  present  would  approx- 


imate 3,000.  At  to-day's  current  aver- 
age value  of  £500,  these  could  be  as- 
sessed at  £1,500,000;  the  comparative 
value  of  tractors  in  1931  is  put  at 
£300,000. 

According  to  the  report  from  which 
this  information  is  drawn,  harvesters 
represent  a  much  more  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
equipping  a  wheat  farm  with  machin- 
ery. The  first  header  harvester  was 
introduced  in  1929.  Next  season  there 
were  seven,  and  twenty-five  is  the 
figure  given  for  1931.  The  trade  to-day 
estimate  there  are  now  about  15,000 
header  harvesters  in  operation.  As 
the  cost  of  these  machines  averages 
about  £600,  their  value  approximates 
£900,000. 

Every  other  implement  on  the  farm 
has  increased  in  price  by  30  to  50  per 
cent  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  so  that, 
if  the  estimated  value  of  £2,250,000  in 
1931  was  correct,  the  figure  to-day 
would  probably  exceed  this.  More- 
over, this  figure  is  to  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  reduced  labour  employed. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state  that,  in 
the  absence  of  statistical  data,  estim- 
ates of  this  nature  cannot  be  regarded 
as  more  than  an  approximation.  They 
are  nevertheless  sufficiently  near  the 
mark  to  indicate  the  economic  loss  if, 
through  the  further  decline  of  wheat 
growing,  tractors  and  ploughs  and 
drills  and  headers  were  only  employed 
part  time.  The  authorities  agree  that 
but  for  the  wheat  industry  not  half  of 
the  machinery  would  be  on  farms 
to-day. 


MR.  MUTTER  TO  VISIT  HAITI  AND  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


Mr.  J.  L.  Mutter,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Havana,  will  leave 
Havana  about  November  20  for  a 
month's  visit  to  Haiti  and  the  Domini- 
can Republic  in  the  interest  of  Cana- 
dian trade  with  those  countries. 

Canadian  exporters  interested  in 
trading  with  Haiti  or  the  Dominican 


Republic  and  wishing  to  have  inquiries 
or  investigations  made  for  them  in  one 
or  both  of  these  republics  should  com- 
municate as  early  as  possible  with  Mr. 
Mutter.  Mr.  Mutter's  address  for 
letters  is  Apartado  1945,  Havana, 
Cuba. 
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TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


Australia 

FURTHER  RELAXATION  OF  NEWSPRINT 
RATIONING 

Mr.  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Sydney,  Australia,  ad- 
vises under  date  August  29  that  the 
Australian  Minister  for  Trade  and 
Customs  has  announced  that,  with 
effect  from  October  1,  all  daily,  Sunday 
and  weekly  newspapers  will  be  allowed 
an  additional  newsprint  quota  of  20 
per  cent,  based  on  their  allocations  for 
the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1943. 

The  total  allotment  that  will  be 
available  to  newspapers  from  October 
1  will  be  equivalent  to  the  allocations 
which  were  in  operation  for  the  quarter 
mentioned  above  plus  45  per  cent.  The 
quota  may  be  used  by  the  newspapers 
in  any  manner  consistent  with  produc- 
tion, subject  to  the  reservation  of  space 
for  government  advertising  as  required 
up  to  2^  per  cent  out  of  the  45  per  cent. 
This  additional  newsprint  will  permit 
the  publication  of  a  minimum  of  thirty- 
six  broad-sheet  pages  weekly  on  the 
present  circulation. 

Apart  from  the  provision  for  govern- 
ment advertising,  this  is  the  fourth 
occasion  on  which  the  quota  allotments 


have  been  increased  since  September, 
1943,  namely,  5  per  cent  from  October 
1,  1943,  an  additional  7^  per  cent  from 
April  1,  1944,  an  additional  10  per  cent 
from  June  1,  1944,  and  now  another 
20  per  cent. 

This  additional  allocation  will  apply 
until  December  31,  1944,  and  may  be 
further  extended,  depending  on  the 
supply  position  at  that  date. 

St.  Kitts-Nevis 

DUTY  REDUCED  ON  WHISKY  AND  CIGAR- 
ETTES FROM  NON-EMPIRE  COUNTRIES 

A  resolution  of  the  St.  Kitts-Nevis 
Legislative  Council  of  July  13,  1944, 
reduced  the  general  tariff  on  whisky 
from  22  to  20  shillings  per  gallon  if 
underproof  and  from  22  to  20  shillings 
per  proof  gallon  if  overproof,  the  Brit- 
ish preferential  tariff  remaining  un- 
changed at  16  shillings  8  pence  per 
gallon  if  underproof  and  at  the  same 
rate  per  proof  gallon  if  overproof.  At 
the  same  time  the  general  tariff  on 
cigarettes  was  reduced  from  12  shillings 
6  pence  to  11  shillings  5  pence  per 
pound.  No  change  was  made  in  the 
British  preferential,  rate  which  re- 
mains at  10  shillings  6  pence  per  pound. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  CONTROL  REGULATIONS 


BELGIAN   CONGO   AND  RUANDA-URUNDI 
EXCLUDED  FROM  STERLING  AREA 

The  United  Kingdom  has  entered 
into  a  financial  arrangement  with  the 
Governments  of  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
bourg which  will  have  the  effect  of 
treating  as  one  group  Belgium,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Belgian  Congo  and  the 
Mandated  Territory  of  Ruanda- 
Urundi,  which  will  be  known  as  the 
Belgian  Monetary  Area,  according  to 
a  recent  announcement  of  the  Foreign 
Exchange  Control  Board.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  arrangement  became 


effective  at  once  so  far  as  concerns  the 
Belgian  Congo  and  Ruanda-Urundi. 

Effective  immediately,  the  Belgian 
Congo  and  Ruanda-Urundi,  the  an- 
nouncement stated,  were  excluded  from 
the  definition  of  the  ''sterling  area'^ 
under  the  Foreign  Exchange  Control 
Regulations.  The  effect  of  this  is  that 
transactions  with  residents  of  the  Bel- 
gian Congo  and  Ruanda-Urundi  in 
future  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner  as  transactions  with  residents 
of  other  non-sterling  area  countries 
outside  continental  Europe  and  China. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  is  published  in  English  and  French 
and  is  issued  every  Saturday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Subscription  prices  for  either  edition  are:  $1  per  annum  in  Canada, 
single  copies  5  cents  each;  $3.50  per  annum  outside  Canada,  single  copies 
10  cents  each. 

Subscription  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  and  remittances  may  be  made  by  post  office 
or  express  orders,  or  by  drafts  or  cheques,  payable  at  par  in  Ottawa. 

Inquiries  for  back  copies  or  additional  copies  should  be  made  to  the 
same  address. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  OCT.  30,  1944 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 

following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  October  30,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  October  23,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Unit 

Great  Britain  Pound 

United  States  Dollar 

Mexico  Peso 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 
Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Cruzeiro  (Pai>er) 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

South  Africa.  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

India  Rupee 

Australia  Pound 

New  Zealand  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 

4.866 

Buying 
Selling 
1.0000 
Buying 
Selling 
.4985 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
1.0138 
.4245 
Official 
Free 
.1196 
Official 
Free 
1.0138 
.1217 
Official 
Export 
.9733 
.1930 
1.0342 
Controlled 
Uncontrolled 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
4.9431 
Bid 
Offer 
.3650 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 
4.8666 
Bid 
Offer 


Nominal  Nominal 
Quotations  Quotations 
in  Montreal    in  Montreal 
Week  ending  Week  ending 

Oct.  23  Oct.  30 


$4.4300 
4.4700 

1 . 1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

4.4200 
4.4800 
.9313 

.3304 

.2759 

.0673 
.0575 
.9313 

.0574 
.0444 
.6358 
.3330 

.7307 

.6022 


3862 
4590 


4.5380 
4.5906 
.3359 

3.6300 
3.5760 


$4.4300 
4.4700 

1.1000 
1.1100 
.2284 

4.4200 
4.4800 
.9313 

.3304 

.2759 

.0673 

.0575 
.9313 

.0574 
.0444 
.6358 
.3330 

.7307 

.6022 

4.3862 
4.4590 

4.5380 
4.5906 
.3359 

3.5300 
3.5760 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


3i 


3-4i 
4 


.5440 
.5940 


5440 
5940 


3 
3 
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COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).   (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Paumer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  S9uth  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio.  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Stkes.  Address  for  letters — ^P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  in-cludes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

'  Jamaica:  F.  W.  Eraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian.  . 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechslbr,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters— Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela, 
Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  '1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,'  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Economic  Adviser,  Office  of  the  Representative  of  Canada,  Paris. 
Address  for  letters — %  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  (Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Con. 

Mexico 

C.  S,  BissETT,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartado 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower.   Circular  Road,  St.  John's.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pem 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embass}\  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office — Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes 
Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom.  (Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office). 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesiaa, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address.  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address.  Sleighing 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  (jOrnall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square. 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  B.  C.  Butler,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan 
Avenue.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bcntley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  Edmond  Cloutibb,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1944. 
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POST-WAR  PLANS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  GROCERY  TRADE 

By  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner-  at  London 


A  large  proportion  of  Canadian  ex- 
ports to  the  United  Kingdom  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  United  Kingdom  public 
through  the  medium  of  the  grocery 
trade.  Particular  interest  therefore 
attaches  to  certain  aspects  of  the  re- 
port and  recommendations  of  the  Post- 
war Plans  Committee  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Grocers'  and  Provision 
Dealers'  Associations  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  have  just  been  pub- 
lished. 

Food  Control 

As  regards  food  control  during  the 
post-armistice  period,  the  Committee 
expresses  the  following  views: — 

(a)  Straight-rationing  should  be 
continued,,  with  such  increases  in  the 
rations  as  may  be  progressively  pos- 


sible until  101  per  cent  supply  to  100 
per  cent  demand  is  reached  and  in  con- 
tinuous prospect. 

(6)  The  Points  Scheme  should  be 
continued  and  the  specific  foods  or  food 
groups  at  present  on  points  should  so 
remain  until  the  supply  position  of  any 
specific  food  or  food  group  reaches  101 
per  cent  to  100  per  cent  demand  with 
prospect  of  continuance.  Expanding 
supplies  of  a  points  food  or  food  group 
should  be  met  by  increasing  the  points 
purchasing  entitlement  of  consumers 
rather  than  by  down-pointing  the 
foods  affected. 

(c)  Simultaneous  with  increases  of 
quantities  of  foods  there  shm 
provement  in  qualities  ol^nm^iri  foods; 
in  other  words,  there  mould  be  a  due 
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balancing  of  quantity  and  quality  in- 
creases. 

As  soon  as  possible  there  should 
be:— 

[d)  Cancellation  of  the  Sugar/Pre- 
serves Switch  Scheme. 

(e)  Abolition  of  the  return  system 
and  sanction  given  for  sale  by  the 
retailer  of  unappropriated  entitlement 
of  any  straight-rationed  food  to  his 
registered  customers. 

(/)  Abolition  of  obligation  upon  re- 
tailers to  hold  fourteen  days'  stocks  of 
sugar,  tea,  preserves,  margarine  and 
cooking  fat. 

{g)  Abolition  of  Zoning,  Sector  and 
Wholesalers'  War  Time  Association 
Schemes,  thus  giving  retailers  and, 
therefore,  consumers  a  wider  choice  of 
varieties  of  foods. 

The  Committee  considers  that  for  a 
period  after  the  war  the  price-labelling 
of  pickles  and  sauces  and  other  articles 
(whether  by  Ministry  of  Food  direc- 
tion or  by  voluntary  wartime  arrange- 
ment) should  be  continued.  When  de- 
control takes  place,  the  Grocery  Pro- 
prietary Articles  Council  should  con- 
sider whether  price-labelling  should  or 
can  be  a  permanent  feature  for  price- 
protected  foods. 

Maximum  price  orders  should,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  continue  to 
operate  until  there  is  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  any  price-controlled  food  and 
continuous  prospect  of  such  supply. 
Looking  further  ahead  into  post-war 
3^ears,  the  Committee  think  there 
should  continue  to  be  a  Ministry  of 
Food.  They  consider  that  continuance 
of  a  separate  Food  Ministry  will  be  the 
best  assurance  of  protection  of  con- 
sumers' interests  and  will  provide  the 
best  method  of  consultation  w4th  and 
reasonable  safeguards  for  all  sections 
of  food  trades.  If  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  Ministiy  of  Food  as  such  to  be 
terminated,  it  is  thought  that  it  should 
become  a  separate  department  of  the 
Board,  of  Trade. 

This  recommendation  is  based  upon 
the  need  for  avoidance  of  violent  fluc- 
tuations of  food  prices  in  relation  to 
wages,   stabilization  of  food  prices, 


quality  standards  and  maintenance  of 
a  national  nutrition  policy.  The  Com- 
mittee regard  it  to  be  essential  that 
there  should  be  full  consultation  with 
the  responsible  representatives  of  the 
food  trades  organizations.  The  war- 
time machinery  for  such  consultation 
should  be  overhauled  and  where  neces- 
sary reorganized. 

Price  Protection 

The  Grocer}^  Proprietary  Articles 
Council,  the  Committee  considers, 
should  continue  to  be  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Federation  of 
Grocers'  and  Provision  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciations in  conjunction  with  manufac- 
turers of  proprietary  articles  and  sup- 
porting retail  and  wholesale  organiza- 
tions working  through  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  three  sections.  It  regards 
this  as  a  primary  plank  in  the  platform 
of  post-war  security.  The  post-war 
policy  and  purpose  of  the  Grocery  Pro- 
prietary Articles  Council  should  be  the 
assurance  of  reasonable  profits  to  the 
trade  to  enable  retail  grocers  to  get  a 
fair  living  and  to  pay  reasonable  wages 
to  their  employees,  and  the  elimination 
of  methods  and  practices  which  har- 
assed the  trade  in  the  pre-war  years. 

Food  Standards 

Full  support  should  be  given  to  the 
making  and  enforcement  of  reasonable 
minimum  quality  standards  for  manu- 
factured foods.  The  Government 
should  fix  such  standards  after  con- 
sultation with  the  interests  concerned, 
and  therefore  the  Committee  welcomes 
the  fact  that  the  Minister  of  Food  has 
substantially  taken  over  the  duties  of 
the  Minister  of  Health  in  this  matter 
as  laid  down  in  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  1938.  Reasonable  quality  stand- 
ards for  food  are  in  the  best  interests  of 
consumers  and  of  honest  traders.  Low- 
quality  foods  or  rubbishy  ''substitutes" 
should  not  be  permitted  to  be  sold,  and 
therefore  the  making  and  enforcement 
of  minimum  quality  standards  are 
essential  to  a  sound  national  nutri- 
tional policy. 
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Standardization  of  Food  Containers  and 
Contents 

Continued  support  should  be  given 
to  the  British  Standards  Institution, 
which  has  done  most  useful  work  be- 
fore and  during  the  war  on  standard- 
ization of  food  containers.  The  elimin- 
ation (wherever  possible)  of  deceptive 
container  sizes  and  of  "nominal" 
weights  of  contents  are  eminently  de- 
sirable objectives.  The  war  has 
proved,  for  example,  that  jam  can  be 
packed  and  sold  by  definite  weights  of 
1  pound  and  multiples  of  1  pound  by 
all  manufacturers,  and  that  nominal 
Is,  2s  and  3s  can,  be  dispensed  with. 

Certain  minimum  standards  of  com- 
position have  been  imposed  by  war 
conditions,  although  the  raw  material 
supply  position  has  necessitated  these 
standards  being  on  the  low  side.  Under 
improved  supply  conditions  these 
standards  should  be  considerably  and 
justifiably  raised. 

The  Committee  attaches  great  im- 
portance to  these  matters,  of  which  the 
need  for  a  drained-weight  minimum 
standard  for  canned  fruit  is  one  ex- 
ample. There  should  be  no  return  of 
the  practice  of  selling  standard-sized 
containers  with  sub-normal  contents 
or  using  containers  which  looked  as  big 
as  the  standard  packs  but  which  were 
so  made  as  to  ensure  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  capacity. 


In  this  connection  it  is  specially 
noteworthy  that  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Food  and  Agriculture 
recommended  that  an  Interim  Com- 
mission should  {inter  alia)  "promote 
the  standardization  of  containers,  both 
nationally  and  internationally"  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  "lack  of 
standardization  gives  rise  to  waste  and 
confusion  in  the  distribution  of  food." 

Weights  and  Measures 

The  Committee  advocates  amend- 
ment of  the  Sale  of  Food  (AVeights  and 
Measures)  Act  1926  so  as  to  bring 
wholesale  transactions  within  its  scope. 
With  regard  to  all  foods  to  which  the 
net-weight  provisions  apply  on  sales 
by  retail,  the  same  obligation  should 
apply  to  sales  by  wholesale.  Retailers 
should  be  assured  of  the  correct  weight, 
measure  or  number  of  any  foods  sold 
to  them,  in  the  same  way  as  they  are 
required  to  supply  their  customers 
with  the  correct  weight,  measure  or 
number  of  the  foods  sold  by  them.  This 
obligation  should  apply  to  all  trans- 
actions between  the  retailer  and  his 
immediate  wholesale  supplier.  If  a 
producer  makes  direct  supply  to  a 
retailer,  he  should  undertake  the  full 
responsibility  of  a  wholesaler.  The 
present  anomolous  position  should  be 
remedied  by  legislation. 

London,  October  11,  1944 


WARTIME  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

By  C.  G.  Venus,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  London 


Figures  showing  the  United  King- 
dom acreage  of  crops,  crop  production 
and  live-stock  population  have  recently 
been  released  by  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  first  time  since  the 
issue  of  statistical  information  was 
suspended  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  record  is  impressive. 

As  indicated  in  the  appended  table, 
the  1943  harvest  in  the  United  King- 
dom yielded  the  following  increases 
over  the  figures  for  1939,  which  was 
a  good  year:  wheat,  1,804,000  tons; 
19561— li 


barley,  749,000  tons;  oats,  1,056,000 
tons;  mixed  grain,  321,000  tons;  rye 
(threshed),  85,000  tons;  potatoes,  4,- 
606,000  tons;  sugar  beet,  231,000  tons. 

The  production  figures  reflect  the 
acreage  changes,  but  it  is  pointed  out 
that  yields  per  acre  in  the  war  period 
have  generally  been  good.  Taking 
England  and  Wales  figures  over  the 
period  1940-43  as  illustrative,  the 
Ministry  states  that  the  production  of 
wheat  has  been  above  average  in  each 
year  except  1941 ;  in  1942  the  yields 
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were  exceptionally  high,  and  in  1943 
were  very  good  indeed.  Barley  yields 
have  followed  the  same  course.  The 
yields  of  oats  have  been  above  average 
in  every  year.  Potatoes  have  shown 
averages  of  7  tons  or  more  each  year 
as  against  the  1930-39  average  of  6-6 
tons  per  acre.  The  difference  which 
good  potato  yields  have  made  to  the 


Wheat   

Barley  

Oats   

Mixed  grain  

Rye  (for  threshing)  . . . 

Sugar  beet   

Potatoes   

Turnips  and  swedes  for 

Mangolds   

Seeds  hay   

Mieadow  hay   

*  Estimated. 

food  supply  can  hardly  be  over-em- 
phasized. Seeds-hay  yields  were  be- 
low average  in  1940  and  1941  and 
above  in  1942  and  1943.  The  new 
leys  may  be  expected  to  effect  a  note- 
worthy improvement  in  production. 
Meadow-hay  yields  have  been  below 
average  in  each  year  except  1943. 

1944  Prospects 

The  figures  for  1944  as  shown  in  the 
foregoing  table  represent  the  latest 
forecasts.  Progress  was  made  with  the 
cereal  harvest  during  the  greater  part 
of  August  last,  but  conditions  have 
been  less  favourable  subsequently,  to 
the  detriment  of  quality.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  wheat  and  barley  will  yield 
more  than  an  average  weight  per  acre 
and  that  oats  will  be  about  average. 
Beans  and  peas  have  not  shown  good 
results  this  season.  The  potato  crop 
should  be  average  on  the  whole.  Sugar 
beet  production  will  probably  be  below 
average.  Hay  yields  have  been  dis- 
appointing; meadow  hay  has  been  an 
especially  light  crop. 

Acreage  of  Crops 

The  total  crops  and  grass  area  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has,  owing  to  the 
"bricking-up"  of  the  country,  been 


diminishing  steadily  for  many  years. 
In  Britain  it  is  physically  impossible 
to  bring  any  great  new  areas  into  cul- 
tivation, although  during  the  war  the 
acreage  brought  out  of  the  uncultivated 
state  has  been  considerable.  But  this 
reclamation  has  been  outweighed  by 
the  acquisition  of  agricultural  land  for 
military  and  industrial  purposes,  and 


1942  1943  1944* 
Tons 

2,567  3,449  3,142 

1,446  1,641  1,749 

3,553  3,059  3.051 

463  394  352 

45  95  90 

3,924  3,760  3,873 

9,393  9,822  9.859 

13,224  11.991  11,627 

5,426  5,805  5,459 

3,057  3,435  3,250 

3,604  3,238  2,385 

the  crops  and  grass  area  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  actually  been  reduced  by 
600,000  acres. 

The  root  of  the  wartime  acreage 
changes  lies  in  the  extensive  ploughing 
of  permanent  grasslands  in  successive 
war  years.  Arable  land  now  forms  62 
per  cent  of  the  present  crops  and  grass 
area  in  the  United  Kingdom;  the  cor- 
responding proportion  in  1939  was  41 
per  cent. 

The  maximum  wartime  acreage  in 
wheat  was  reached  in  the  "crisis  year" 
1943,  when  the  area  sown  in  England 
and  Wales  was  3,276,000  acres.  This 
was  the  highest  recorded  since  1869. 

The  acreage  in  barley  has  also  in- 
creased steadily  through  the  war  years. 
The  home  crop  has  had  to  replace  im- 
ported malt  barley  and  as  a  bread 
cereal  made  its  contribution  in  1943. 

Oats  and  mixed  corn  have  been  the 
staple  craps  for  cattle  and  horses  in  the 
absence  of  imported  feeding-stuffs,  and 
the  expansion  in  the  oats  acreage  has 
made  it  possible  greatly  to  increase  the 
production  of  oatmeal. 

Potato  acreage  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  war  years  and  is 
much  greater  than  at  any  time  in  the 
country's  history.  Special  efforts  were 
made  to  foster  this  "insurance"  crop; 


United  Kingdom  Crop  Production 

1936-38  1939        1940  1941 

Figures  in  1,000 

  1,651  1,645       1,641  2,018 

  765  892       1,104  1,144 

  1,940  2,003       2,892  3,246 

  76  73         226  438 

  10  10  11  26 

  2,741  3,529       3,176  3,226 

  4,873  5.216       6,404  8,010 

fodder  ..      10,994  10,100  10,815  12,026 

  4,082  4,069       4.219  5,107 

  2,676  2,586       2,652  2,451 

  4,999  5,203       4,358  4,175 
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717.000  acres  have  been  added  to  the 
potato  area  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sugar  beet  was  only  an  experimental 
crop  during  the  1914-18  war  years,  and 
the  large  area  developed  after  1925  has 
been  of  inestimable  value.  A  total  of 
4^,000  acreas  were  planted  to  sugar 
beet  in  1944,  and  the  yield  is  now  suf- 
ficient to  provide  the  domestic  sugar 
ration.  Figures  of  flax  for  fibre  and  for 
linseed  are  not  shown  separately  in  the 
agricultural  statistics.  -The  develop- 
ment of  flax  production  in  Great  Bri- 
tain has  been  one  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  the  war.  The  acreage 
grown  for  fibre  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1939  was  insignificant;  in  1944  it 
had  risen  to  51,000  acres.  Northern 
Ireland  farmers  have  increased  their 
plantings  from  21,000  acres  in  1939  to 
125,000  acres  in  1944.  With  the  fall 
in  the  permanent  grass  acreage,  a  re- 
duction in  the  area  devoted  to  hay  was 
inevitable.  There  has  been  an  increase, 
although  not  an  equivalent  one,  in  the 
acreage  of  the  higher-yielding  tem- 
porary grass  reserved  for  mowing. 

Live  Stock 

Despite  the  drawbacks  to  live-stock 
production  resulting  from  wartime  con- 
ditions, the  cattle  population  has  risen 
appreciably  since  1939  and  is  now 
higher  than  it  has  ever  been.  Over  the 
period   covered   by  the  agricultural 


returns,  cattle  numbers  increased 
steadily  (although  not  continuously 
and  uniformly)  from  more  than  4,000,- 
000  around  1870  to  5,000,000  in  the 
1880's  and  to  6,000,000  during  the  last 
World  War.  The  figures  for  England 
and  Wales  for  the  year  1944  are  7,209,- 
000.  The  wartime  increase  in  cattle 
numbers  largely  reflects  efforts  to  pro- 
mote milk  production — a  prime  object 
of  government  policy.  The  milking 
herds  and  their  replacements  have  in- 
creased, while  animals  raised  for  beef 
have  been  reduced  in  number.  While 
the  milking  herds  have  increased  and, 
with  horses  for  essential  purposes,  have 
been  given  first  call  on  the  available 
feeding-stuffs,  it  has  been  difficult  to 
maintain  yields.  However,  the  total 
supply  of  milk  for  human  consumption, 
whether  in  liquid  form  or  made  into 
farm  or  factory  products,  is  estimated 
,  to  exceed  the  pre-war  level.  The  quan- 
tity manufactured  and  used  for  stock 
has  been  reduced,  and  the  gallonage 
going  into  consumption  as  fresh  milk  is 
estimated  to  have  increased  by  37  per 
cent  between  1938-39  and  1943-44. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  numbers  of 
sheep  and  lambs  have  declined  between 
1939  and  1944  from  17,986,000  to  12,- 
632,000,  pigs  from  3,515,000  to  1,467,- 
000,  and  poultry  from  56,426,000  to 
31,907,000.  These  figures  are  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 


CANADIAN  EXPORT  COMMODITIES  |AND  INDUSTRIES 

9.  THE  FUR  TRADE* 

By  I.  S.  McArthur,  Acting  Chief,  Agricultural  Statistics  Branch, 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
and 

W.  M.  Ritchie,  Chief,  Fur  Inspection  and  Grading  Service, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

The  value  of  the  fur  trade  to  Canada  Origin  and  Growth 

cannot  be  measured  on  a  dollars  and  ^^^^  ^lie  earliest  times  the  Basque 

cents  basis     Like  gold,  spices  and  ^nd  Breton  fishermen  operating  upon 

other  highly  desired  products,  furs  the  ''Banks"  had  traded  for  furs.  As 

were  an  important  incentive  to  the  the  French  court  demanded  more  and 

voyages  of  exploration   from  Great  more  furs,  adventurers  came  for  the 

Britain  and  Continental  Europe  in  the  latter  trade  exclusively.  Pont-Grave 

early  days  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  and  Chauvin  built  Tadoussac  in  1599 

*  This  article  lias  been  prepared  largely  from  previously  published  material —Authors. 
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as  a  centre  for  this  trade  with  the 
Indians  of  the  Saguenay,  and  when 
trade  routes  were  discovered  farther 
inland,  the  founding  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal  followed. 

From  the  first  the  French  Govern- 
ment granted  monopolies  to  the  fur 
trade,  always  on  the  condition  that  the 
Company  should  bring  to  Canada  a 
stated  number  of  settlers.  But  settle- 
ment and  the  fur  trade  could  never  go 
together.  By  driving  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals farther  afield,  settlement  made 
trading  increasingly  expensive,  and  the 
great  profits  of  the  fur  trade,  together 
with  its  freedom  and  romance,  took  all 
the  adventurous  from  the  rational 
pursuits  of  a  settler.  Trade  spread 
west  and  south  by  the  river  routes, 
convoys  bringing  the  furs  yearly  to 
M'ontr'eal  and  Quebec.  The  de  Caen 
Company  in  the  seventeenth  century 
sent  yearly  to  France  enormous  quan-  ^ 
titles  of  pelts.  ''Beaver"  was  then  made  ' 
the  Canadian  currency. 

In  the  meantime,  English  navigators 
had  been  seeking  a  northwest  passage 
to  the  Orient.  By  1632  their  efforts 
came  to  an  end  with  little  practical 
result.  Hudson  Bay,  however,  had 
been  navigated,  so  that  when  the  first 
English  fur-trading  ships  came  some 
years  later,  they  sailed  by  these  routes 
to  a  safe  harbour.  The  first  expedi- 
tion (1668)  came  at  the  urging  of 
Radisson  and  Groseilliers,  two  French 
coureurs-de-bois  who  had  travelled  in 
the  rich  fur  country  north  of  Lake 
Superior.  They  had  sought  aid  in 
France  but,  being  repulsed,  turned  to 
England. 

In  1670  the  charter  of  the  ''Adven- 
turers of  England  trading  into  Hudson 
Bay"  was  obtained  by  Prince  Rupert, 
who  became  the  first  Governor  of  the 
Company  now  known  as  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  (whence  the  name 
Rupert's  Land).  On  the  granting  of 
the  charter  a  second  expedition  set 
forth,  the  ships  well  laden  with  merch- 
andise to  be  used  in  barter  with  the 
Indians  and  with  supplies  for  new 
trading  posts. 

Forts  were  built  on  Hudson  Bay  and 
James  Bay,  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 


and  here  the  Company  bartered  with 
the  natives.  From  the  first  the  rela- 
tions with  the  Indians  were  friendly, 
and  the  Company  soon  won  their  con- 
fidence by  fairness  in  barter  and  by 
help  in  time  of  want.  As  a  result  the 
Indians  carried  to  the  Company's  posts 
their  harvests  of  pelts  and  the  ships 
returned  to  England  each  year  well 
laden  with  furs,  the  proceeds  from 
which  gave  to  the  "Gentleman  Adven- 
turers" generous  rewards  for  their 
vision  and  for  the  investment  which 
had  made  possible  the  utilization  of 
this  rich  domain. 

During  the  struggle  between  the 
English  and  the  French,  which  com- 
menced about  1685,  the  Company  sus- 
tained heavy  losses,  and  no  dividends 
were  paid.  With  the  English  victory 
came  a  new  era  of  prosperity,  addi- 
tional posts  were  built;  more  and  more 
Indians  came  to  trade;  great  cargoes 
of  furs  were  sent  to  England;  and  the 
shareholders  again  received  substantial 
dividends  on  their  stock. 

With  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  fur 
trade  from  the  south  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  until  1771 
the  English  were  busy  rediscovering 
the  old  French  routes  to  the  West.  The 
discoverer  of  a  new  fur  district  was 
followed  by  competitors  and  in  the 
competition  which  followed  many  were 
ruined  and  left  for  new  fields. 

There  have  been  great  changes  in 
the  fur  trade.  The  railway  first 
revolutionized  conditions  throughout 
the  country,  and  more  recently  the 
advent  of  the  motor  vehicle  has  in- 
fluenced the  extension  of  highways  to 
the  borders  of  settlement  and  beyond. 
Boats  ply  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the 
aeroplane  is  requisitioned  for  the  trans- 
portation of  furs  from  the  more  inac- 
cessible districts.  The  advance  of 
lumbering,  mining  and  agricultural  set- 
tlement, together  with  improved 
methods  of  capture,  have  driven  fur- 
bearing  animals  farther  and  farther 
afield,  and  caused  serious  reduction  in 
their  numbers. 

To  guard  against  further  depletion 
and  to  ensure  the  prosperity  of  Can- 
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ada*s  great  wild-life  heritage,  the 
Dominion  and  provincial  governments 
have  adopted,  in  co-operation,  a  strong 
policy  of  conservation. 

Fur  Farming 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  fur  trade, 
it  has  been  the  practice  in  Canada  for 
trappers  to  keep  foxes  alive  until  the 
fur  was  prime,  and  from  this  custom 
has  arisen  the  modern  industry  of  fur 
farming. 

The  earliest  authentic  record  of  the 
raising  of  foxes  in  captivity  comes  from 
Prince  Edward  Island,  where  about 
sixty-five  years  ago  a  number  of  foxes 
was  raised  on  a  farm  near  Tignish. 
The  beauty  of  the  fur  of  the  silver 
fox  and  the  consequent  high  prices 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  pelts 
caused  attention  to  be  directed  chiefly 
to  this  breed,  a  colour  phase  of  the 
common  red  fox,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished through  selective  breeding  car- 
ried on  by  the  pioneer  fox  farmers. 

After  1890  there  came  a  period  of 
rising  prices  for  furs,  and  the  fox- 
farming  industry  grew  rapidly.  While 
experiments  were  being  carried  on  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  attempts  at 
raising  foxes  in  captivity  were  also 
being  made  in  other  provinces,  the 
records  showing  that  foxes  were  suc- 
cessfully bred  in  Quebec  in  1898,  in 
Ontario  in  1905,  and  in  Nova  Scotia  in 
1906. 

Fur  farming  is  now  carried  on  in  all 
provinces  of  the  Dominion  and  the 
number  of  farms  is  steadily  increasing. 
The  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
fox  farming  as  a  branch  of  the  live- 
stock industry  is  indicated  by  the  addi- 
tion, during  1925,  to  the  system  of 
Dominion  experimental  farms  and  sta- 
tions of  an  experimental  fox  ranch 
at  Summerside  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  where  the  fox  farmer's  prob- 
lems of  breeding,  feeding,  housing  and 
general  care  can  be  specially  studied. 

Although  the  fdx  was  the  first  to 
be  raised  in  captivity,  many  other 
kinds  of  fur-bearing  wild  animals  are 
now  being  raised — mink,  raccoon, 
skunk,  marten,  fisher  and  rabbit.  Mink 
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farms  are  the  most  numerous  of  the 
miscellaneous  class,  raccoon  farms 
coming  next. 

CHANGES  IN  TYPE  OF  FURS 

From  1920  to  1939  there  was  a  rapid 
expansion  of  fur  farming  in  Canada 
and  during  that  period  there  was  a 
marked  change  in  type  of  furs  which 
were  most  acceptable  to  the  market. 
Black  fox  was  popular  25  years  ago. 
A  few  years  later  the  highest  prices 
were  being  paid  for  quarter  and  half 
silvers  and  during  recent  years  the  full 
silver  and  new  types  have  been  setting 
the  upper  price  limit.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  new-type  fox  and  mink  has 
proven  to  be  a  new  incentive  to  the 
fur-farming  industry.  New-type  fox 
such  as  platinum,  platinum  silver,  pearl 
platinum  and  white  marked  are  meet- 
ing a  ready  market  as  are  the  new- 
type  mink,  including  silver  sable, 
platinum  silver  blue,  snow-white  and  a 
number  of  other  colour  phases. 

GOVERNMENT  GRADING 

In  1939  the  Dominion  Government 
introduced  the  grading  of  furs  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  One 
of  the  Department's  main  objectives  in 
grading  is  to  secure  uniformity.  By 
accomplishing  uniformity  it  offers  an 
opportunity  of  buying  by  grade  with- 
out the  necessity  of  buyers  from  for- 
eign countries  personally  examing  the 
pelts. 

Grading  offers  many  benefits  to  the 
producer  as  well  as  to  the  trade  in 
general.  Among  other  benefits  are  the 
following: — 

(1)  It  educates  the  rancher  as  to 
the  proper  value  of  his  pelts, 
and  creates  an  incentive  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  his  product. 

(2)  It  furnishes  much-needed  guid- 
ance in  the  planning  of  future 
matings. 

(3)  It  raises  the  standard  of  quality 
of  the  entire  crop  of  pelts. 

(4)  It  raises  the  level  of  prices  for 
the  higher-quality  pelts. 
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Export  Markets 

A  century  ago  the  value  of  the  ex- 
port trade  in  furs  from  Canada  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  other  product.  With 
the  development  of  agriculture  and 
other  industries  this  position  has 
changed,  but  furs  have  remained  an 
important  item  in  Canada's  export 
trade.  Canada  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  great  fur  preserves  of  the  world. 
France  was  the  earliest  market  for 
Canadian  furs,  but  Great  Britain  pre- 
dominated after  the  establishment  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

From  1875  to  1900  the  value  of  ex- 
ports of  undressed  furs  ranged  from 
$1  to  $2  million,  with  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  movement  going  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  A  gradual  increase 
in  the  total  value  of  exports  up  to  $5 
million  occurred  from  1900  to  1914. 
During  and  shortly  after  the  first 
World  War  the  unit  value  of  pelts  rose 
rapidly  and  the  value  of  exports  in- 
creased to  over  $20  million. 

EFFECTS  OF  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF 

In  1922  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment imposed  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  on 
the  value  of  silver  and  black  fox  pelts 
(this  was  later  changed  to  35  per  cent) 
and  15  per  cent  on  live  foxes  entering 
their  country.  Immediately  American 
breeders  started  to  develop  a  distinc- 
tive type  of  silver  fox.  The  lead  was 
taken  by  certain  breeders,  who  devel- 
oped and  standardized  a  large,  heavily- 
furred,  wide-barred,  pale  silver  fox, 
quite  unlike  the  more  desirable  Cana- 
dian types.  After  they  had  produced 
these  in  considerable  numbers  they 
organized  a  live-stock  selling  cam- 
paign. As  a  result,  hundreds  of  ranches 
sprang  up  in  the  United  States  stocked 
with  this  type,  so  that  when  they  came 
into  pelt  production  on  a  large  scale, 
they  yielded  thousands  of  foxes  quite 
unlike  the  Canadian  types,  which  were 
of  a  darker  colour  phase.  The  Cana- 
dian breeder,  therefore,  suffered  for 
two  reasons:  (1)  the  imposition  of  the 
American  duty,  and  (2)  the  type  of 
pelt  he  had  for  sale  was  not  as  popular 


with  the  consumer  as  the  pale  Ameri-. 
can  type. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  American 
tariff,  shipments  of  Canadian  pelts 
formerly  made  to  the  United  States 
market  were  diverted  to  London,  and 
the  continued  sale  of  live  stock 
throughout  Canada  relieved  what  at 
first  appeared  to  be  a  grave  situation. 
Actually,  at  that  time  the  Canadian 
silver-fox  industry  had  its  greatest 
period  of  development  and  prosperity. 
With  few  breeding  foxes  or  pelts  being 
sent  into  the  United  States  market  as 
a  result  of  the  tariff,  higher  price 
levels  prevailed  in  that  country,  and 
these  were  constantly  reflected  through- 
out all  world  markets,  including  the 
London  market,  to  which  Canadian 
pelts  were  being  shipped. 

LONDON  MARKET 

London,  with  its  world-wide  con- 
nection, was  providing  a  marketing 
outlet  for  enormous  quantities  of  pelts 
and  it  was  soon  found  that  the  United 
States  market  was  not  essential  to 
Canadian  breeders.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  early  years  of  the  depres- 
sion and  until  1937,  Canadian  breeders 
enjoyed  increased  prices  from  all 
markets  as  a  result  of  the  prevailing 
higher  prices  in  the  United  States. 

EFFECT  OF  QUALITY  ON  PRICE 

As  time  went  on,  increasing  quanti- 
ties of  Canadian  pelts  were  marketed 
There  was  no  way  to  regulate  the  pro- 
duction of  any  type  of  foxes  except 
through  the  willingness  of  breeders  to 
co-operate  with  each  other  and  their 
determination  and  sincerity  in  produc- 
ing a  first-class  product.  Previously 
fine  silver  fox  pelts  enjoyed  a  justi- 
fiable popularity,  but  within  a  few 
years  that  popularity  waned  some- 
what, because  some  fur  breeders  made 
the  mistake  of  producing  and  selling 
large  numbers  of  ordinary  and  low- 
grade  pelts.  Their  emphasis  was  on 
quantity  instead  of  quality  and  large 
quantities  of  ordinary  and  low-grade 
skins  competed  on  the  same  market 
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with  the  high-class  pelts.  The  low- 
quality  skins  decreased  the  demand  for 
the  finer  ones  and  lowered  the  prices 
on  the  better  pelts  to  a  level  not  far 
above  that  of  the  poorer  grades.  This 
resulted  in  a  tremendous  loss  to  the 
producers.  That  was  what  was  hap- 
pening prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Several  branches  of  Canadian  indus- 
try were  adversely  affected  by  the  im- 
pact of  war,  amongst  which  was  fur 
farming.  Because  of  the  exigencies 
arising  out  of  the  conflict,  the  London 
market,  which  in  normal  times  took 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  produc- 
tion of  Canadian  fox  furs,  was  lost. 
With  the  loss  of  this  market,  other 
outlets  had  to  be  explored. 

The  United  States,  fearing  their 
market  would  become  flooded  with 
pelts  from  Canada  and  other  countries, 
imposed  a  quota  in  1939,  limiting  im- 
ports from  all  countries  to  only  100,000 
units  annually.  Of  this  quota,  Can- 
ada's portion  was  5'8,300  units  for  the 
year,  and  not  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  this  quota  was  allowed  entry  in  any 
one  month.  Under  the  original  quota 
arrangement  each  piece,  head,  paw, 
tail,  or  finished  article  was  considered 
a  unit  for  quota  purposes. 

During  the  first  month  of  1939  suf- 
ficient pelts,  chiefly  of  inferior  quality, 
pieces,  and  tails,  were  presented  for 
entry  to  fill  the  quota  for  the  whole 
year.  Although,  as  pointed  out  above, 
only  14,575  units  were  allowed  entry 
in  that  month,  the  greater  portion  was 
held  over  and  presented  for  entry  at 
each  opening  day  of  the  quota  in  sub- 
sequent months. 


In  order  to  avoid  recurrence  of  this 
situation  in  the  1940-41  season,  gov- 
ernment grading  was  established  and 
qualitative  restrictions  were  placed  on 
the  export  of  standard  silver  and  black 
fox  pelts  to  the  United  States  and  only 
pelts  of  the  better  grades  were  allowed 
to  be  exported  to  that  country.  This 
was  most  important  because  the  United 
States  was  practically  the  only  market 
left  open. 

The  sale  of  pelts  to  the  United  States 
market  brought  back  considerable 
foreign  exchange  needed  under  war 
conditions.  At  the  same  time  it  proved 
an  incentive  to  the  producer  who 
wished  to  ship  pelts  to  that  market  to 
do  considerable  culling  of  his  breeding 
animals,  since  the  industry  previously 
was  getting  somewhat  out  of  hand  as 
to  quality.  In  time  it  was  noticeable 
in  some  of  the  provinces  that  the  qual- 
ity restrictions  had  a  good  effect,  as 
an  effort  was  being  put  forward  to 
improve  the  quality  of  production. 

In  the  fall  of  1940  quota  arrange- 
ments were  amended,  whereby  Can- 
ada's portion  of  the  100,000  pelts 
allowed  in  the  United  States  annually 
was  increased  to  70,000  pelts  and  not 
on  a  unit  basis,  and  a  separate  quota 
was  established  for  pieces  and  tails. 

It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  possible 
future  trend  of  the  fur  industry.  How- 
ever, the  recent  breeding  developments 
on  fur  farms  and  the  active  interest 
being  shown  in  this  phase  of  the  in- 
dustry indicate  that  there  will  be  a 
further  expansion  of  production  on  fur 
farms  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  war. 


MR.  BIRKETT 

Mr.  C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  will  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Fiji  Islands  in  April  or  May,  1945, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  develop- 
ments and  changes  during  the  war 
years  that  may  be  of  interest  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Canadian  trade  with  the 
Colony. 


TO  VISIT  FIJI 

Canadian  exporters  wishing  to  have 
any  inquiries  made  in  the  Fiji  Islands 
on  their  behalf  are  advised  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Birkett  on  the  sub- 
ject as  early  as  possible  and,  owing  to 
the  possibility  of  delays  in  mail  to 
New  Zealand,  not  later  than  the  end 
of  February,  1945.  Mr.  Birkett's 
address  for  letters  is  P.O.  Box  33, 
Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
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TRADE  OF  URUGUAY  IN  1943 


II 

By  J.  C.  Depocas,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache  at  Buenos  Aires 


Import  Trade  by  Countries 

For  three  years  in  succession  the 
total  value  of  Uruguay's  imports  was 
maintained  at  approximately  $63,000,- 
000.  Uruguay  had  funds  with  which 
to  buy  the  commodities  she  urgently 
needed  but  was  unable  to  arrange  de- 
livery, either  because  of  shortages  in 
supplying  countries  or  on  account  of 
the  difficult  shipping  situation.  Another 
feature  of  the  import  trade  of  Uruguay 
is  its  diversion  from  European  coun- 
tries, after  the  outbreak  of  war,  to 
the  Americas  and,  in  the  past  two 
years,  to  Latin  America,  owing  to  the 
share  of  the  trade  going  to  Argentina 
and  Brazil.  The  values  and  percent- 
age shares  of  imports  into  Uruguay  by 
continents  since  1938  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  tables. 

If  from  the  Americas'  share,  deduc- 
tion is  made  of  the  United  States'  and 
Canada's  contribution,  there  are  for 
Latin  America  the  following  percent- 
ages since  1939:  19,  23,  32,  44,  and  55, 
a  rise  indicative  of  the  growing  im- 
portance of  Argentina  and  Brazil  as 
supplying  nations  for  semi-  and  totally 
manufactured  goods  which  formerly 
^came  from  Europe. 

Latin  American  countries  have 
always  sold  to  Uruguay  liquid  fuel  and 


sugar  and  other  foods  and  no  doubt 
should  retain  the  trade,  but,  as  the 
trade  balance  with  these  countries  is 
adverse  to  Uruguay  and  the  balance 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  Contin- 
ental Europe  was  favourable,  it  may 
be  that  exchange  regulations  will  force 
the  re-diversion  of  the  trade  towards 
Europe  as  formerly,  especially  if  con- 
sumers consider  that  European  prod- 
ucts are  superior,  price  for  price,  to 
those  with  which  they  had  to  be  satis- 
fied with  during  war  time. 

Among  supplying  nations,  the  United 
States,  as  during  1941  and  1942,  occu- 
pied first  place  but  with  a  similar  total 
value  and  share,  i.e.  $16,000,000  and 
25  per  cent  as  against  $19,400,000  and 
31  per  cent  in  1941,  and  $20,100,000 
and  31  per  cent  in  1942.  Brazil  was 
again  second  with  $11,200,000  and  17-5 
per  cent  as  compared  with  $10,000,000 
and  15-7  per  cent;  third  place  was 
occupied  this  year  by  Argentina,  which 
displaced  the  United  Kingdom  through 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  commodities 
supplied  of  $2,500,000  to  reach  $10,- 
500,000  and  a  decrease  in  the  value  of 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  of 
$2,200,000  to  a  total  of  $6,500,000. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  com- 
prise hundreds  of  items  of  which  only 


Uruguayan  Imports  by  Continents 


$1,000 

Europe    40,847 

America    14,775 

iAsia    5,410 

Africa    493 

Oceania    42 

Total    61,567 

$1,000 

Europe    15,765 

America    40,190 

Asia    7,108 

Africa    36 

Oceania    37 

Total    63,136 


1938 
Per 
Cent 
66 
24 


1939 
Per 
Cent 
66 
26 
8 


$1,000 
24.777 
23.231 
6,806 
59 


1940 
Per 

Cent 
45 
42 
13 


100 

1941 

Per 
Cent 
25 
04 
11 


100 


51,457      100       54,933  100 

1943 
Per 
Cent 
12 


$1,000 
11,452 
49,048 
2,866 
176 
119 


1942 
Per 
Cent 
18 
77 
5 


$1,000 
7,431 
52,275 
2,039 
2,013 
49 


82 
3 
3 


63,661      100       63,807  100 
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a  few  represent  substantial  amounts, 
such  as  tinplate,  $2,181,810  ($2,062,- 
801  in  1942);  coal,  $1,512,756  ($1,- 
000,367);  steel  bars,  $968,654  ($480,- 
636) ;  machine  parts,  $685,761  ($405,- 
670) ;  lubricants  and  greases,  $518,472 
($603,715) ;  artificial  silk  fabric,  $329,- 
336  ($602,288) ;  cotton  thread,  $395,- 
258  ($1,451,411) ;  tin,  $435,106  ($18,- 
875) ;  automobile  parts,  $305,291 
($480,098) .  From  Brazil  the  most  im- 
portant import  items  are:  mate,  $1,- 
452,598  ($1,514,374);  refined  sugar, 
$1,323,904  ($974,232);  lumber,  $2,- 
101,580  ($1,244,288);  cotton  thread, 
$1,142,690  ($976,387) ;  tobacco,  $347,- 
368  ($322,397);  raw  coffee,  $588,628 
($430,457);  cotton  fabric,  $2,227,041 
($2,293,918).  From  Argentina:  corn, 
$1,389,184  ($176,900);  fuels,  other 
than  liquid  and  mineral,  n.o.p.,  $1,- 
738,686  ($592,268) ;  fodder  and  seeds, 
$931,352  ($521,344);  oats,  $392,996 
($131,561);  maize  for  distillation, 
$369,096  ($117,649). 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
were:  coal  and  coke,  $1,638,853  ($1,- 
251,457);  rayon  thread,  $316,987 
($251,606),  cotton  fabric,  $334,958 
($1,000,857) ;  woollen  fabric,  $437,910 
($491,481);  other  fabrics,  $383,604 
($584,324);  whisky,  $223,857  ($209,- 
846). 

Next  in  importance  as  supplying 
nations  in  1943  were  Peru,  Venezuela, 
Ecuador,  and  British  India,  a  feature 

 .    i.  TT„,,^,,r,,,  ^r^-^-^r^^ 

to  all  four,  is  that  they  sell  one  or  two 
articles  and  buy  only  a  few. 


Sugar,  raw   

Sugar,  refined  .  . . 

Yerba  mate   

Table  potatoes  .  . 
See<l  potatoes  . . . 
Coffee  in  grain . .  .  . 

Lumber   

Acetic  acid   

Sulphur   

Sulphuric  acid  . . . 
Quebracho  extract 

Iron  oxide   

Potash,  caustic  .  . 
Soda,  caustic  .  . .  . 

Soda  ash   

Cotton  fabric  .  .  .  . 

Turpentine   

Glucose   

Resin   


Exports  to  Peru  were  valued  at 
$144,452  ($34,543  in  1942) ;  to  Vene- 
zuela, $358,853  ($291,871) ;  to  Ecuador, 
$154,946  ($45,026);  and  to  British 
India,  nil  ($10,802). 

Imports  from  these  countries  in  1943 
were  as  follows:  Peru,  $3,427,015 
(principally  $3,253,360  for  raw  refined 
sugar) ;  Venezuela,  $2,836,038  ($2,- 
804,772  for  fuel  oil) ;  Ecuador,  $2,636,- 
193  ($2,592,654  for  fuel  oil);  British 
India,  $1,922,000  (principally  jute). 

From  the  other  supplying  countries, 
such  as  Canada,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and 
Switzerland,  Uruguay  imports  many 
items  but  in  smaller  quantities,  except 
in  a  few  cases  such  as  newsprint  from 
Canada. 

Import  Trade  by  Commodities 

The  following  tables  show  the 
volume  of  the  imports  of  a  number 
of  commodities  during  the  two  im- 
mediate pre-war  years,  1938  and  1939, 
and  the  two  latest  war  years  for  which 
statistics  are  available,  1942  and  1943. 
These  items,  the  value  of  which  for 
1943  representing  66  per  cent  of  the 
total  for  all  imports,  are  not  listed  in 
order  of  importance  on  the  basis  of 
value  or  volume,  but  are  grouped  to- 
gether in  accordance  with  their  market 
prospects  during  the  years  immediately 
following  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Imports  of  the  following  commodi- 
ties will  probably  be  maintained  at 
about  the  level  of  the  1942-43  average: 


1943 

1942 

1939 

1938 

Figures  in 

Short  Tons 

20,568 

38,059 

839 

893 

50.516 

28,538 

52,882 

56,720 

20,535 

22,242 

24,802 

27.207 

7,172 

22,666 

18,312 

19,628 

10,281 

13,086 

3,352 

3,213 

2.531 

3,048 

59,622 

60,698 

51,213 

47,543 

36 

115 

89 

57 

7,033 

3,425 

4,865 

2,446 

73 

150 

13 

3,664 

2,662 

2,812 

2,334 

137 

405 

26 

138 

43 

50 

31 

22 

2,174 

4.000 

2.475 

2,538 

8,402 

5,254 

6,361 

4,754 

1,766 

2,743 

1,953 

2,465 

323 

258 

386 

295 

160 

248 

2,437 

1,133 

2,203 

2,091 
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Imports  Likely  to 

Copper  ingots   

Steel  hoops   

Oats   

Corn   

Fodder   

Electric  lamps*   

Electric  meters*   

*  Figures  in  units. 

The  importation  of  table  potatoes 
and  of  oats,  corn  and  fodder  should 
drop,  favourable  conditions  permitting, 
to  a  relatively  low  figure.  Imports  of 
grain  and  fodder  during  1942  and 
1943  were  necessary  because  of  a  poor 
grain  crop  following  the  1942-43 
drought  and,  on  account  of  a  poor  crop, 
due  to  late  blight,  potatoes  were 
brought  in.  For  the  immediate  future 
it  is  expected  that  imports  will  have 
to  be  maintained. 

Imports  of  the  following  are  expected 
to  increase  over  the  1942-43  average: — 


Olive  oil   

Grease  and  lubricants  

Coal   

Fuel  oil   

Crude  petroleum   

Aniline   

Carbide   

Ferronalloys   

Newsprint   

Refractory  materials   

Wood-pulp   

Asbestos   

Vegetal  coal   

The  importation  of  olive  oil  will  be 
resumed,  of  course,  only  when  the 
Italian  industry  is  again  in  a  position 
to  meet  a  world  demand.  Supplies  of 
ferro-alloys,  refractory  materials,  and 
asbestos  required  by  industries  recently 
established  or  established  because  of 
the  war  w'ere  subjected  to  control 
measures  in  the  supplying  countries, 
otherwise  Uruguay  would  have  bought 
more. 

The  shortage  of  fuel  and  lubricants 
was  acute  and,  since  they  are  essential 
to  the  agricultural  industry  and  the 
availability  of  supplies  is  a  necessary 
condition  for  the  return  to  normalcy  in 


be  Maintained — Con. 


1943 

1942 

1939 

1938 

Figures  in 

Short  Tons 

283 

617 

19 

88 

1,455 

963 

1,212 

1,209 

17,625 

6,7.05 

514 

2,514 

64,979 

14,431 

6 

369 

20,724 

10,138 

311,703 

1,234,799 

708,183 

970,897 

140 

27,554 

4,107 

20,796 

all  spheres  of  activity,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  imports  will  be  increased  to  at 
least  the  former  levels.  The  two  fore- 
going groups  include  many  consumers' 
goods  whose  usefulness  is  not  extended 
from  year  to  year.  Any  reductions  in 
their  consumption  represents  a  saving. 

The  following  third  group,  on  the 
other  hand,  includes  commodities  that 
are  unavailable  during  the  war,  but  for 
which  the  demand  is  permanent  and 
cumulative.  In  the  case  of  these  items 
it  might  be  necessary  to  meet  in  a 
given  period  the  requirements  of  two 


1943 

1942 

1939 

1938 

Figures  in 

Short  Tons 

2 

15 

2.995 

2,635 

3,944 

5,727 

0,944 

8,087 

314,167 

165,137 

369,950 

367,239 

250,936 

339,479 

273,419 

220,017 

239,194 

152,014 

125 

112 

176 

182 

243 

925 

569 

405 

200 

240 

40 

63 

10,107 

8,378 

13,825 

13.061 

2,337 

1,631 

1.961 

3.884 

3,211 

4,390 

8,323 

2,700 

699 

440 

11 

225 

567 

596 

2,446 

3,119 

or  three  times  the  usual  number  of 
buyers  (makers  of  automobiles,  type- 
writers, etc.)  or  to  replenish  and  main- 
tain wholesalers'  stocks  (hardware, 
building  materials,  etc.)  if  the  building 
industry  is  called  upon  to  make  up  for 
the  recent  year's  slump  in  building  con- 
struction. 

Tinplate  is  the  only  item  in  which 
there  might  be  a  decrease.  Increased 
supplies  of  canned  meat  for  the  bellig- 
erent United  Nations  resulted  in  large 
imports  in  1942  and  1943.  They  were 
respectively  14,945  short  tons  and 
15,460  tons  as  against  6,191  tons  and 
11,788  tons  in  1938  and  1939. 
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Automobiles    N"o. 

Chassis  for  trucks  No. 

Rubber  tires   No. 

Batteries   No. 

Ploughs   .No. 

Typewriters  and  calculating  machines 

No. 

Sewing  machines   No. 


Colours  for  paint  

Electric  cable   

Nails,  screws,  bolts  and  nuts  

Nail  wire   

Steel  wire   

Steel  bars   

Steel  sheets   

Cai*t  iron  pipes   

Galvanized  steel  pipes   

Aluminium  ingots   

Zinc  ingots   

Raw  cotton   

Cotton  thread   

Woollen  cloth   

Rayon  and  cotton  fabric   

*  Short  tons. 

Trade  with  Canada 

The  Uruguayan  statistics  show  a 
very  small  volume  of  exports  to  Can- 
ada in  1943  :  3,300  pounds  of  wool 
thread  ($3,029)  ;  5,546  pounds  of 
woollen  cloth  ($6,672) ;  and  46  short 
tons  of  stearine  ($5,530).  The  total 
value  was  $15,231. 

(Canadian  trade  statistics  show  im- 
ports from  Uruguay  in  1943  with  a 
total  value  of  $550,806,  the  chief  items 
being:  cattle  hides,  raw,  $375,753; 
sheepskins,  raw,  $18,205;  wool  in  the 
grease,  $44,977;  wool,  washed  or 
scoured,  $12,339;  woven  fabrics, 
$8,645;  stearic  acid,  $19,570;  grease, 
rough,  for  soap  and  oils,  $6,139;  yarns, 
wool,  $4,385;  tweeds,  $2,384.) 

The  value  of  exports  to  Canada  in 
1942  was  $243,927,  the  higher  figure 
being  accounted  for  by  purchases  in 
that  year  of  canned  meats  to  a  value 
of  $227,899. 

There  was  no  marked  difference  be- 
tween the  value  of  imports  from  Can- 
ada in  1942  and  1943— $1,313,022  as 
against  $1,364,564.  As  shown  below, 
Canada  shares,  and  sometimes  leads, 
in  the  supply  of  several  items.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  Argentina  is  a  com- 
petitor of  the  Dominion  in  the  market 
for  many  commodities  purchased  by 
Uruguay. 


1943 

1942 

1939 

1938 

47 

686 

1,311 

2,012 

1 

261 

514 

1,263 

112 

3,384 

150* 

5,463 

4,562 

344* 

434* 

1,472 

1,597 

4,651 

8,661 

212 

1,719 

33* 

42* 

467 

1,138 

2,917 

4,189 

Figures  in 

Short  Tons 

276 

619 

1,058 

909 

128 

152 

1,480 

2,031 
899 

152 

503 

803 

2,160 

689 

2,658 

2,606 

2,268 

891 

6,864 

6,134 

11,867 

6,206 

33,790 

33,273 

3,942 

3,422 

8,502 

12,472 

524 

136 

1.379 

7,406 

293 

260 

733 

1,490 

7 

129 

205 

86 

"22i 

409 

448 

1,755 

726 

228 

293 

1,659 

2,891 

3,616 

3,594 

82 

84 

162 

177 

112 

244 

581 

833 

Following  are  details  of  imports  of 
commodities  of  interest  to  Canada; 
unless  otherwise  noted,  quantities  are 
in  short  tons: — 

Seed  Potatoes.— Toi-dl  10,280  (13.086): 
Argentina,  7,065  (9,400);  Canada,  3,215 
(3,686). 

Newspmit.— Total.  10,107  (8,378) :  Canada, 
9,284  (7,813);  United  States,  823  (449); 
Sweden,  nil  (116). 

Asbestos  Fibre.— Total,  700  (440) :  Canada, 
500  (110);  Rhodesia,  179  (323);  United 
Kingdom,  11  (6);  United  States,  9  (1) ; 
Argentina  1  (nil). 

Calcium  Carbide.— Total,  243  (925);  Can- 
ada, 152  (186);  United  States,  91  (719); 
Brazil,  nil  (20). 

Printing  Paper.— Total,  1,422  (3,550): 
United  States,  1,070  (1,085);  Canada.  284 
(1,449);  United  Kingdom,  40  (60);  New- 
foundland, 28  (nil);  Sweden,  nil  (956). 

iVic/:e/.— Total,  3,307  (6,774)  pounds,  all 
from  Canada. 

Glass.— Total,  1,841  (1,808):  United  States, 
1,045  (915);  United  Kingdom,  494  (403); 
Mexico,  162  (265);  Canada,  140  (220); 
Argentina,  nil  (5). 

Codfish-— Tota^h  353  cwt.  (1,339) :  Laurenco 
Marques,  nil  (66) ;  United  States,  nil  (348) ; 
Canada,  189  (714)  ;  Newfoundland,  nil  (211); 
Argentina,  164  (nil). 

Whisky.— Total,  38,174  (41,996)  gallons: 
United  Kingdom,  35,959  (34,332);  Canada, 
1,539  (4,060);  United  States,  666  (3,599); 
Argentina,  nil  (5). 

Apples.— Total,  613  (1,165) :  Argentina,  534 
(554);  United  States,  nil  (101);  Canada,  79 
(510). 
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Emery  Paper. — Total,  74,050  pounds 
(208,531):  United  States,  32,665  (64,497); 
Argentina,  19,638  (90,811);  Canada,  14,873 
(1,608);  United  Kingdom,  5,819  (27,507); 
Brazil,  nil  (21,791);  Switzerland,  nil  (2,317). 

Wallpaper.— Total,  84.571  pounds  (161,114) : 
Argentina,  39,966  (6,263);  Canada,  25,724 
(59,241);  United  States,  15,739  (52,965); 
United  Kingdom,  3,142  (42,645). 

Acetic  Acid.— Total,  72,304  pounds  (230,- 
073):  United  States,  43,189  (135,729);  Argen- 
tina, 22,050  (37,059) ;  Canada,  6,668  (55,290) ; 
United  Kingdom,  397  (1,995). 

Lamps  and  Lanterns. — Total,  4,103  units 
(40,307)  :  United  States,  4,002  (39,625);  Can- 
ada, 96  (nil);  Argentina,  5  (162);  Sweden, 
nil  (520). 

Paints  and  Varnishes.— Toisil,  229  (246): 
United  Kingdom,  156  (95);  United  States, 
69  (148),  Argentina,  2  (3);  Canada,  0-5 
(nil). 

Reapers.— Total,  21  units  (90):  United 
States,  13  (74);  C!anada,  6  (15);  Argentina, 
2  (1). 

Ploughs.— Totail,  1,472  units  (1,597) :  United 
States,  1,021  (562);  Canada,  417  (666); 
Argentina,  33  (369). 

Other  Agricultural  Machinery. — Total,  854 
units  (526) :  United  States,  589  (427) ;  Can- 
ada, 252  (12);  United  Kingdom,  10  (nil); 
Argentina,  3  (86);  Brazil,  nil  (1). 

Windmills.— TotSil,  76  units  (143) :  United 
States,  62  (99);  United  Kingdom,  11  (44); 
Canada,  2  (nil). 

Machinery  Parts.— Total,  1,375  (1,144): 
United  States,  1,057  (600) ;  United  Kingdom, 
148  (392) ;  Argentina,  125  (72) ;  Canada,  28 
(43). 


Serving-machines. —Total,  467  units  (1,136) : 
Canada,  400  (nil);  United  States,  52  (1,002); 
Sweden,  15  (65);  Argentina,  nil  (51);  United 
Kingdom,  nil  (20). 

Auto  Ports.— TotSil  365  (714):  United 
States,  340  (626) ;  United  Kingdom,  20  (60) ; 
Canada,  3  (16);  Brazil,  2  (nil). 

Bronze.— Total,  34,519  pounds  (47,349): 
Chile,  26,418  (35,924) ;  United  Kingdom,  nil 
(4,363);  United  States,  6,558  (4,932);  Can- 
ada, 1,543  (nil);  Argentina,  nil  (1). 

Cardboard.— Total,  418  (719)  :  Argentina, 
239  (2) ;  United  States,  170  (70) ;  Canada,  6 
(nil) ;  United  Kingdom,  3  (5) ;  Sweden,  nil 
(642). 

Electric  Meters.— Tota.1,  140  (27,554): 
United  States,  140  (1,380);  Canada,  nil 
(2,303);  Switzerland,  nil  (1,164);  Sweden, 
nil  (22,707). 

Heaters  (not  Electric).— Toial,  71  (4,925): 
United  States,  27  (657);  Canada,  nil  (36); 
Sweden,  5  (3,669);  United  Kingdom,  nil 
(540);  Argentina,  39  (23). 

Iron  Oxide.— Total,  137  (465):  South 
Africa,  nil  (50) ;  Canada,  nil  (5) ;  Spain,  22 
(nil);  United  Kingdom,  58  (97);  United 
States,  2  (3);  Brazil,  nil  (11);  Argentina,  55 
(299). 

Wood-pulp.— Tota.1,  3,211  (4,391):  Sweden, 
nil  (3,311);  Canada,  nil  (138) ;  Argentina,  242 
(556);  United  States,  2,969  (386). 

Ferro-alloys.— Total,  200  (241):  United 
States,  156  (135);  Canada,  nil  (106);  Brazil, 
44  (nil). 

Rubber  Galoshes.— Total,  868  prs.  (10,734) : 
United  States,  nil  (1,341);  Canada,  nil 
(3,636);  United  Kingdom,  nil  (100);  Brazil, 
868  (5,657). 


WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 

From  the  monthly  review  in  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  Bulletin 


While  stocks  of  wheat  in  all  four  of 
the  major  exporting  countries  remain 
substantial,  the  supply  picture  in  Aus- 
tralia and  Argentina  differs  from  that 
in  North  America  in  one  important 
respect.  In  Canada  and  the  United 
States  the  new  crop,  which  has.  just 
been  harvested,  has  proved  large 
enough  to  offset  a  smaller  carryover  at 
the  end  of  the  crop  year.  In  the  two 
large  wheat-producing  countries  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  the  outlook  for 
the  new  crop,  which  has  yet  to  be  har- 
vested, is  such  as  to  indicate  a  decline 
in  total  available  supply. 

Argentina  experienced  a  severe 
drought  during  the  planting  period, 
which  reduced  acreage,  and  the  con- 
tinued lack  of  rainfall  in  the  northern 


provinces  has  greatly  lowered  yield 
prospects.  While  no  very  accurate 
estimate  of  production  can  be  made 
until  late  in  November,  it  is  possible 
to  say  that  there  is  no  chance  of  a 
crop  of  record  proportions,  and  the 
output  may  well  be  no  more  than 
enough  to  cover  domestic  requirements, 
which  are  about  110  million  bushels. 
Even  so,  the  present  carryover  of  about 
177  million  bushel?  is  amply  sufficient 
to  cover  probable  exports  during  1945 
and  provide  for  a  carryover  against  the 
possibility  of  a  second  small  crop. 
Argentina's  exports  have  averaged 
about  80  million  bushels  during  the 
past  three  years.  The  current  problem 
of  this  South  American  republic  is  to 
find  bottoms  to  move  her  grain.  United 
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States  ships  have  not  been  calling  at 
Argentine  ports  since  October  1. 

Australia's  wheat  supplies  and  pros- 
pects are  much  lower  than  those  of  any 
of  the  four  big  wheat-exporting  coun- 
tries. On  October  6,  even  after  rains 
had  fallen,  the  new  crop  was  estimated 
at  only  50  million  bushels.  Australia 
has  not  had  such  a  small  crop  since 
1919,  and  the  present  production  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  meet  requirements  for  wheat 
for  feed,  which  are  estimated  at  40 
million  bushels  for  1944-45.  Although 
exports  are  reported  as  being  'Svell 
maintained",  stocks  of  some  113  mil- 
lion bushels  will  not  permit  of  heavy 
exports,  cover  domestic  requirements 
of  70  to  75  million  bushels,  and  provide 
a  carryover.  Stocks  have  recently  been 
disappearing  at  the  rate  of  about  20 
million  bushels  a  month.  Domestic 
consumption  is  heavy  because  of  the 
large  military  establishment  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  supply  position  in  the  big  ex- 
porting countries  may  affect  export 
shipments  during  the  present  crop  year. 
With  the  prospect  of  short  supplies  in 
Australia,  Canada  may  be  called  upon 
to  make  shipments  to  India  and  the 
Middle  East  and  to  other  countries 
accustomed  to  import  from  Australia. 
Although  it  is  known  that  wheat  re- 
quirements in  liberated  Europe  will  be 
substantial,  no  definite  information  is 
available  as  to  the  extent  of  these  re- 
quirements. Italy  is  reported  to  have 
harvested  a  wheat  crop  of  some  245 
million  bushels,  about  120  million 
being  in  the  liberated  area.  Although 
this  volume  of  wheat  is  insufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  population,  the 
quantity  which  will  have  to  be  im- 


ported will  depend  largely  upon  the 
condition  of  the  northern  areas  when 
these  are  liberated.  Unofficial  sources 
place  import  requirements  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  10  million  bushels. 

Foodstuffs  are  very  scarce  in  the 
Netherlands  as  a  result  of  the  confisca- 
tion of  non-perishable  foods  by  the 
Germans.  In  the  pre-war  period  Hol- 
land depended  upon  the  importation  of 
about  25  million  bushels  of  wheat  a 
year,  and  her  plight  is,  therefore,  doubly 
serious.  Conditions  in  Belgium  are  ap- 
parently somewhat  better  owing  to  a 
more  rapid  rate  of  evacuation  by  the 
Germans,  but  flour  will  soon  be  shipped 
in  from  North  America.  France's  food 
position  is  much  more  satisfactory,  and 
Canadian  wheat  is  reported  to  be  mov- 
ing in  via  Lisbon.  Greece  will  con- 
tinue to  need  wheat  from  outside,  and 
it  seems  likely  that  shipments  will  be 
made  to  Southern  Europe  as  the  Nazis 
are  driven  out. 

Great  Britain  reports  a  wheat  crop  of 
118  million  bushels,  or  slightly  less 
than  in  1943.  The  1939  crop  was 
61-8  million  bushels.  However,  much 
of  the  grain  from  the  new  crop  is  damp 
and  must  be  dried  by  artificial  methods. 
The  admixture  of  imported  flour  has 
been  raised  to  7^  per  cent,  and  it  is 
likely  that,  as  wheat  supplies  become 
more  readily  available  in  the'  United 
Kingdom,  the  minimum  extraction  rate 
will  be  lowered  in  order  to  secure  a 
more  palatable  loaf.  This  factor  will 
increase  consumption  of  wheat  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  There  is,  as  yet, 
no  indication  of  whether  or  not  acre- 
age will  be  reduced  in  1945.  There  is 
strong  sentiment  in  some  quarters  in 
favour  of  keeping  Britain's  wheat  acre- 
age up  in  the  post-war  era  as  a  measure 
of  military  preparedness. 


DEBTS  OWING  TO  CANADIAN  EXPORTERS 


The  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce desires  to  obtain  full  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  debts,  owing  to  Cana- 
dian exporters,  arising  out  of  exports 
of  merchandise  shipped  to  importers 
in  Spain  or  in  Spanish  possessions 
prior  to  July  18,  1936. 


Communications  from  Canadian 
firms,  who  have  not  already  furnished 
such  information  to  the  Department, 
should  be  addressed  to:  The  Deputy 
Minister,  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 
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CANADA'S  EXTERNAL  TRADE  IN  SEPTEMBER 


Canada's  external  trade  in  Septem- 
ber, excluding  gold,  was  valued  at 
$427,051,000  as  compared  with  $416,- 
510,000  in  August  and  $384,640,000  in 
September,  1943.  During  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  current  year  the  aggre- 
gate value  was  $3,907,041,000  as 
against  $3,414,075,000  for  the  similar 
period  of  1943,  an  advance  of  14-4  per 
cent. 

Exports  of  domestic  merchandise  in 
September  were  appraised  at  $264,619,- 
000  as  compared  with  $257,021,000  in 
August  and  $244,914,000  in  September 
of  last  year,  the  aggregate  for  the  nine 
months  ended  September  amounting  to 
$2,546,621,000  as  against  $2,119,184,000 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1943, 
an  advance  of  20*2  per  cent. 

The  value  of  Canada's  merchandise 
imports  in  September  was  $159,710,000 
as  compared  with  $137,271,000  in  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year.  Dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  the  current 
year  the  value  was  $1,330,015,000  as 
against  $1,276,973,000  for  the  similar 
period  of  1943,  an  increase  of  4-2  per 
cent. 

The  United  States  was  the  leading 
source  of  supply,  the  September  valua- 
tion of  merchandise  imports  from  that 
country  amounting  to  $135,588,000  as 
compared  with  $113,476,000  in  Septem- 
ber, 1943,  and  for  the  nine  months 
ended  September  the  value  was  $1,106,- 
805,000  as  against  $1,046,762,000  for 
the  same  period  of  1943. 

Commodity  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  September  were  valued  at 
$7,092,000  as  compared  with  $9,871,000 
in  September  of  last  year,  the  total  for 
the  nine  months  ended  September 
standing   at   $71,981,000   as  against 


$100,301,000  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1943. 

British  India  was  in  third  position  as 
a  source  of  supply  of  Canada's  imports 
in  September,  the  total  being  $2,272,000 
as  compared  with  $2,056,000  for  Sep- 
tember, 1943.  Venezuela  followed  with 
$1,523,000  ($395,000);  Newfoundland, 
$1,033,000  ($970,000);  Mexico,  $999,- 
000  ($1,104,000);  Argentina,  $941,000 
($288,000);  and  Colombia,  $916,000 
($614,000). 

The  following  were  among  the 
leading  commodities  imported  in 
September,  totals  for  September 
1943  being  shown  within  par- 
entheses: fruits,  $5,212,000  ($3,372,- 
000) ;  cotton,  $6,103,000  ($5,212,000) ; 
wool,  $1,968,000  ($3,379,000) ;  rolling- 
mill  products,  $4,845,000  ($6,221,000) ; 
engines  and  boilers,  $5,386,000  ($3,- 
735,000) ;  farm  implements,  $3,593,000 
($1,968,000);  machinery,  other  than 
agricultural,  $5,818,000  ($7,517,000); 
vehicles,  $6,974,000  ($6,799,000) ; 
coal,  $11,541,000  ($10,950,000);  petro- 
leum products,  $9,152,000  ($8,305,000) ; 
chemicals,  $5,979,000  ($5,234,000). 

Statistical  Summary 

A  tabular  statement  showing  Can- 
ada's exports  in  September  by  principal 
countries  and  commodities  was  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  2126  (October  28,  1944), 
page  401.  The  following  tables,  com- 
piled by  the  External  Trade  Branch, 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  show 
Canada's  domestic  imports  (excluding 
gold)  by  principal  countries  and  com- 
modities for  the  month  of  September 
and  nine  months  ended  September,  1944 
and  1943:— 


Imports  by  Principal  Countries 

Month  of  September 


1944 


All  colintries    159,710 

Empire  countries    16,389 

British  East  Africa   86 

British  South  Africa   493 

Southern  Rhodesia    49 

British  West  Africa    90 

Bermuda   8 


1943  1944 
Thousands  of  Dollars 
137,271  1,330,014 


Nine  Months 
ended  September 


18,065 

"'2i4 
116 
1 

16 


152,687 
771 

3,656 
217 

2,762 
478 


1943 

1,276,973 
175,079 
963 
2,125 
989 
2,256 
18 
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Imports 

by  Principal  Countries- 

—Con. 

Nine 

Months 

Month,  of 

September 

ended  September 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

Empire  countries — Con. 

Thousands 

of  Dollars 

  2,272 

2,056 

21,270 

12,085 

Ceylon 

  439 

216 

3,312 

5,319 

  653 

895 

6,092 

5,649 

444 

5,687 

3,219 

•  In  Try  a  i  pa 

  871 

932 

9,710 

7,031 

266 

862 

523 

  49 

51 

873 

528 

970 

7,131 

5,381 

1,318 

7,992 

6,477 

Fiji   

2,575 

2,295 

075 

6,026 

18,434 

9,871 

T 1  no  1 

/  i,yoi 

1  Art  OA1 

Foreign  countries  

  143.321 

119,206 

1,177,327 

1,101,894 

113,476 

1,106,805 

1,046,762 

  941 

288 

7,776 

8,184 

9 

602 

5,990 

2,950 

Chile 

  45 

120 

448 

520 

2 

1 

21. 

614 

9,658 

1,759 

47 

1,263 

1,458 

Cuba   

  227 

617 

3,540 

7,067 

Ecuador   

  96 

9 

371 

229 

  3 

142 

57 

  2 

56 

2,639 

879 

109 

2,036 

560 

Honduras      . .  •   

  135 

7 

754 

118 

Mexico   

  999 

1,104 

10,163 

9,639 

Netherlands  West  Indies   

12 

508 

976 

1 

218 

4 

78 

21 

193 

515 

  1 

2 

/  o 

23 

995 

307 

23 

2,395 

1,078 

3,863 

56 

177 

1,957 

669 

24 

2 

542 

3,677 

3,005 

  4 

51  , 

1 

2 

205 

491 

  1,523 

395 

9,368 

4,381 

Imports  by  Principal  Commodities 

Total  imports                                                        159,710  137,271  1,330,014  1,276,973 

Agricultural  products    15,031  10,703  162,536  127,584 

Fruits    5,212  3,372  46,609  33,337 

Nuts    589  91  9,316  1,576 

Vegetables    110  99  12,845  12,078 

Grains  and  products   434  634  9,399  6,795 

Oils,  vegetable    1,027  427  8,429  10,093 

Cocoa  and  chocolate    114  69  3,133  2,013 

Coffee  and  chicory   869  733  11,912  5,746 

Spices   38  86  676  903 

Tea   907  719  9,878  8,793 

Alcoholic  beverages    350  260  3,624  2,894 

Gums  and  resins   186  252  2,636  2,288 

Seeds    72  49  1,211  1,454 

Tobacco    164  108  1,188  784 

Animal  products    2,561  2,297  25,668  28,052 

Fishery  products    144  224  2,317  1,908 

Furs  (chiefly  raw)    784  620  7,023  5,959 

Hides,  raw    374  256  3,410  5,240 

Leather,  unmanufactured    216  192  2,050  2,507 

Leather,  manufactured    216  201  1,954  2,503 

Meats   26  76  1,318  1,997 
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Imports  by  Principal  Commodities — Con. 

Nine  Months 
Month  of  September       ended  September 


1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

Hiousands  of  Dollars 

12,609 

13,251 

136,808 

144,057 

5,212 

67,235 

63,172 

■V  „ 

1,443 

28,788 

22,200 

474 

5,890 

7,341 

3,028 

28,382 

30,099 

T,">     1  *  /J  1  1  

1,124 

1,929 

13,793 

11,808 

'7a 
/O 

Tin 

1  iU 

1  AQ9 

714. 

1  472 

9  095 

44n 

TO 
i  Z 

1   T  CA 

1,025 

1  nn 

Do 

1.124 

070 

y /y 

Wool   

1,963 

OK  OAQ 

42.126 

1  1  ^7 

fi  977 

iy,ouy 

997 

225 

3,976 

5  750 

13 

575 

2,291 

3,214 

737 

771 

5,148 

6,952 

3  787 

3  206 

^1  701 

049 
OU,U4Z 

586 

467 

*,Dyo 

4.  ^7*^ 

257 

2,271 

9  97*? 

,  ,  DV/J 

010 

K  f\A  1 

4,D0o 

1,014 

/DO 

8,791 

7,814 

1  A  cro 
l,4.0o 

13,175 

13,295 

35,917 

34,863 

330,706 

308,618 

239 

411 

1,605 

10,404 

695 

679 

5,291 

6,514 

4,845 

6,221 

37,252 

52,293 

400 

760 

4,119 

6,099 

5,386 

Q  7*3 PI 

29,627 

1  968 

14,322 

ooo 

Q  1  94 

3,020 

5  818 

7  '^17 

<  ,L>  J.  / 

fi9  fi9n 

00,o«Jir 

98 

1  908 

1  IQf; 

Tools 

924 

fi  717 

Q  Q97 

Vehicles 

R  Q74. 

6,799 

73,310 

4Q  lot 

13,304 

83  781 

84,641 

T^T  API  ri'TliQ  TYlpfjllQ 

131 

895 

1,100 

287 

507 

3,850 

Electrical  apparatus   

6  390 

7,196 

46,608 

18t 

no  1 1  rt 

94.  91  K 

9nn  ftQ4 

TOO  AO  rv 

183,080 

TOO 

yoo 

O  /<  /I  /I 

0,444 

10,166 

Coal 

1  1  ttAA 

10,950 

84,693 

To  A/?0 

72,062 

Coke 

nat 

ooo 

T  K  1  A 

7,510 

8,029 

oo'i 

Q  RRd 
57,005 

8,056 

8  305 

66,955 

Stone  and  produxjts 

1,216 

7  Q7Q 

C  1  71 
o,l  /  1 

£1  001 

52,189 

on  A 

O  01  o 

3,318 

422 

3,616 

3,608^ 

erero 

5,510- 

478 

5  216 

5,641 

439 

3^27 1 

2,717 

564 

410 

5,520 

d  t^97 

943 

9,188 

9^52 

248 

319 

3,415 

3,374 

47,393 

30,197 

296,959 

318,710 

229 

67 

1,467 

735 

547 

287 

3,749 

2,987 

11 

14 

88 

112 

59 

38 

376 

380 

634 

884 

6,318 

7,051 

5,882 

50,673 

40,226. 

*  Includes  certain  military  Btorea. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  FRANCE  AND  ITALY 


According  to  a  notice  issued  on 
November  3,  1944,  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Canada  under  and  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  Revised 
Regulations  Respecting  Trading  with 
"the  Enemy  (1943),  persons  residing 
in  Canada  may  communicate,  as  from 
November  4,  with  and  receive  com- 
munications from  persons  residing  in 
liberated  areas  of  France  with  respect 
to  business,  financial  and  commercial 
matters  but  no  actual  trading  shall 
take  place;  the  purpose  of  this  per- 
mission being  merely  to  re-establish 
business  contacts  and  exchange  in- 
formation. 

Banks  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions may  reply  to  requests  for  in- 
formation from  their  depositors,  and 
documents  such  as  birth,  death  and 
marriage  certificates,  wills  and  other 
legal  notices  may  be  transmitted;  but 
no  action  shall  be  taken  to  transmit 
any  powers  of  attorney,  proxies,  pay- 


ment orders  or  other  legal  documents 
without  special  permission  from  the 
Custodian.  Communications  shall 
include  private  and  business  closed 
unregistered  and  uninsured  surface 
mail  in  letters  not  exceeding  one  ounce 
in  weight,  as  well  as  tele-communica- 
tions and  limited  to  terminal  mes- 
sages between  France  and  Canada.  - 

This  notice,  it  is  stated,  shall  in  no 
way  effect  a  release  of  any  property 
in  Canada  belonging  to  persons  resid- 
ing in  such  liberated  areas,  such  prop- 
erty having  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
State  acting  in  his  capacity  as  Cus- 
todian and  such  property  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  so  vested  until  expressly 
released  under  the  Revised  Regula- 
tions Respecting  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  (1943). 

A  similar  notice  respecting  corre- 
spondence with  liberated  areas  of  Italy 
was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  October  25,  1944. 


TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


Australia 

CANNED  FISH  IMPORTS  PERMITTED 

Mr.  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Sydney,  Australia,  cables 
that,  effective  October  31, 1944,  the  im- 
port into  Australia  of  canned  salmon, 
sardines  and  other  canned  fish,  except 
crustaceans  and  oysters,  will  be  per- 
mitted up  to  an  amount  equal  to  25 
per  cent  of  imports  during  the  base 
year  July  1,  1938,  to  June  30,  1939. 
Under  regulations  which  have  been  in 
effect  in  Australia  for  the  last  three 
years,  no  licences  have  been  made 
available  for  the  import  of  canned  fish 
from  non-sterling  countries  such  as 
Canada. 


Trinidad 

UNLICENSED  IMPORTS  LIABLE' TO 
CONFISCATION 

Mr.  G.  A.  Newman,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain,  re- 
ports that  imports  from  Canada  arriv- 
ing in  Trinidad  which  are  not  covered 
by  valid  import  licences  are  liable  to 
confiscation.  According  to  a  notice 
of  October  6,  issued  by  the  Trinidad 
Control  Board,  import  licences  for  all 
goods  expire  on  December  31  of  the 
quota  or  program  year  against  which 
the  licence  is  issued  and  such  licences 
are  not  valid  after  that  date.  No 
licence  issued  prior  to  November  1, 
1943,  is  valid  as  all  such  outstanding 
licences  were  cancelled  at  October  31, 
1943.  Only  those  licences,  the  notice 
states,  endorsed  '^194^  Programme^' 
will  be  valid  after  December  31,  1944. 
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EXCHANGE  CONDITIONS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


Uruguay 

EXCHANGE  RATES   FOR  EXPORTS 

Mr.  J.  A.  strong,  Commercial 
Attache  at  Buenos  Aires,  writes  under 
date  October  25  that  the  Minister  of 
Finance  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay, 
by  a  decree  of  October  13,  confirmed 
the  following  buying,  controlled  rates 
of  exchange,  which  have  been  in  force 
for  some  years: — 

For  staple  exports:  6*12  pesos  to 
the  pound  sterling  and  151*90  pesos 
to  U.S.$100. 

For  non-staple  exports:  7-45  pesos 
to  the  pound  sterling  and  180  pesos  to 
U.S.$100. 

By  comparison,  the  latest  quotation 
for  free  exchange  at  time  of  writing 
was  185  pesos  to  U.S.$100. 

Export  items  have  been  regrouped 
according  to  the  percentage  of  the  ex- 
port value  convertible  at  the  con- 
trolled rates  and  the  percentage  con- 
vertible at  the  free  rate.  Countries 
of  destination  are  grouped  into  sterl- 
ing area  and  other  countries,  the  latter 
being  given  the  sub-groupings  of  (a) 
neighbouring  countries  (Argentina, 
Bolivia,  Brazil  and  Paraguay)  and 
(6)  remaining  countries.  In  some 
cases  commodities  for  export  to  neigh- 
bouring countries  are  subject  to  special 
treatment. 

Following  are  some  examples  of  the 
rates: — 

Sheepskins,  coarse,  clipped,  one- 
fourth  wool  upwards:  sterling  area, 
100  per  cent  at  6-12  pesos;  neighbour- 
ing countries,  70  per  cent  at  151*90 
pesos  and  30  per  cent  at  the  free  rate ; 
remaining  other  countries,  100  per 
cent  at  151-90  pesos. 

Other  sheepskins,  dry  and  wild 
animal  hides:  sterling  area,  100  per 
cent  at  6-12  pesos;  other  countries  100 
per  cent  at  151-90  pesos. 

Wool,  greasy:  sterling  area,  100  per 
cent    at    6-12    pesos;  neighbouring 


countries,  85  per  cent  at  151-90  pesos 
and  15  per  cent  at  the  free  rate;  re- 
maining other  countries,  100  per  cent 
at  151*90  pesos. 

Wool,  washed:  sterling  area,  94  per 
cent  at  6*12  and  6  per  cent  at  7*45 
pesos;  neighbouring  countries,  85  i>er 
cent  at  151*90  and  15  per  cent  at  the 
free  rate;  remaining  other  countries, 
94  per  cent  at  151*90  and  6  per  cent 
at  the  free  rate. 

Wool  in  tops:  sterling  area,  60  per 
cent  at  6*12  and  40  per  cent  at  7-45 
pesos;  other  countries,  60  per  cent  at 
151-90  and  40  per  cent  at  the  free 
rate. 

Oleic  and  stearic  (mixed)  acid, 
socks,  sweaters,  and  underwear  of 
wool  or  mixture  are  subject  50  per 
cent  to  the  6-12  rate  and  50  per  cent 
to  the  7-45  rate  when  for  the  sterling 
area,  and  50  per  cent  to  the  151-90 
rate  and  50  per  cent  to  the  free  when 
for  other  countries.  Wool  blankets, 
wool  thread,  knitting  wool  and  wool 
thread  residues  are  subject  40  per  cent 
to  the  former  and  60  per  cent  to  the 
latter  of  these  rates  for  the  sterling 
area  and  other  countries  respectively, 
while  wool  or  wool  and  mixture  cloth 
are  subject  25  and  75  per  cent  to  the 
same  rates  for  the  respective  destina- 
tions. 

Cuba,  Haiti,  Dominican  Republic, 
Puerto  Rico  and  United  States 
Virgin  Islands 

By  J.  L.  Mutter,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Havana 

There  are  no  official  exchange  re- 
strictions in  force  at  present  in  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  countries  that 
are  likely  to  affect  the  collection  of 
drafts  drawn  on  importers  therein  by 
Canadian  suppliers. 

Business  houses  in  these  territories 
are  able  to  secure  without  undue  dif- 
ficulty any  foreign  exchange  which 
they  may  require  to  pay  for  their 
Canadian  purchases. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  is  published  in  English  and  French 
and  is  issued  every  Saturday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Subscription  prices  for  either  edition  are:  $1  per  annum  in  Canada, 
single  copies  5  cents  each;  $3.50  per  annum  outside  Canada,  single  copies 
10  cents  each. 

Subscription  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  and  remittances  may  be  made  by  post  office 
or  express  orders,  or  by  drafts  or  cheques,  payable  at  par  in  Ottawa. 

Inquiries  for  back  copies  or  additional  copies  should  be  made  to  the 
same  address. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  6,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  IVIonday,  November  6,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  October  30,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Offic 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  I 

KJL  L.  OU 

J.\  (J  V  .  U 

Great  Britain. 

Buying 

AOf\C\ 

JP4 .  4oUU 

AOl\t\ 

IP4 .  4oUU 

2 

Selling 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 
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.3304 

3} 

Free 
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.2766 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0575 

.0575 

British  Guiana 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Chile  

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4^ 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6022. 

.6016 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

U 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  EXPORT  TRADE  DURING  THE  WAR 

By  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  London 


For  security  reasons  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  suspended  pub- 
lication of  detailed  figures  of  external 
trade  at  the  end  of  1940.  This  decision 
was  recently  reviewed,  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  published  a  statistical 
return  giving  fairly  complete  details 
of  the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  years  1942  and  1943,  with 
comparative  figures  for  the  pre-war 
year  1938. 

From  the  figures  which  are  now 
available  it  is  possible  to  measure  the 
noteworthy  decline  that  has  taken 
place  in  Britain's  export  trade.  The 
extent  and  nature  of  this  decline  in  the 
economic  position  of  the  United  King- 
dom and  its  effect  on  the  country's 
purchasing  power  has,  in  turn,  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  opportunities  avail- 
able  in  this   market  for  Canadian 


manufacturers  and  exporters  after  the 
war. 

The  figures  show  that  the  outbreak 
of  war  caused  a  considerable  disloca- 
tion of  the  export  trade.  In  the  period 
September-December,  1939,  the  value 
of  exports  was  £44,000,000'  lower  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the 
general  level  of  trade.  Of  this  total, 
£10,000,000  (or  about  £2,500,000  a 
month)  was  due  to  the  loss  of  the 
German,  Polish  and  Czechoslovak 
markets. 

The  export  drive,  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing supplies  of  foreign  exchange 
for  the  war  effort,  started  in  February, 
1940.  It  was  beginning  to  have  a  con- 
siderable effect  in  April  and  May,  but 
the  successive  invasions  of  Denmark 
and  Norway  and  of  th^  JikbtotSMsTs^,. 
Belgium  and  Franc^^Ius  the  latei* 
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entry  of  Italy  into  the  war — resulted 
in  the  cutting-off  of  additional 
markets.  Exports  to  these  countries 
in  1938  were  valued  at  £6,000,000  a 
month.  In  August,  1940,  the  severe 
air  raids  on  this  country  began,  and 
the  bombing  of  the  ports — especially 
the  firing  of  the  London  docks  in  Sep- 
tember— had  a  very  adverse  effect  on 
the  remaining  export  trade. 

Eflfect  of  Lend-lease 

Early  in  1941,  although  exports 
steadily  improved  during  the  first  four 
months,  the  position  began  to  change 
radically.  The  substitution  of  lend- 
lease  for  cash  and  carry  greatly  re- 
duced the  need  for  foreign  exchange, 
which  had  been  partly  met  by  the  ex- 
port drive  and  partly  by  the  realization 
of  foreign  assets.  At  about  the  same 
time,  shortages  of  raw  materials  and 
the  increased  diversion  of  manpower 
to  the  armed  forces  and  the  munition 
industries  began  to  be  reflected  in  the 
export  figures.  The  needs  of  oversea 
markets  had  to  be  closely  scrutinized, 
and  only  those  which  were  proved  to 
be  essential  could  be  satisfied.  By 

1941,  export  prices  had  risen  by  one- 
third  in  relation  to  those  of  1938,  and 
in  the  first  half  of  1941  the  volume  of 
exports  had  shrunk  to  about  half  the 
pre-war  level  notwithstanding  consid- 
erable exports  to  the  Dominions  of 
aircraft,  military  vehicles  and  muni- 
tions. Shipments  of  these  goods  to 
Russia,  as  well  as  supplies  of  many 
other  descriptions,  caused  a  marked 
rise  in  exports  during  the  second  half 
of  1941. 

Greater  Decline  in  Volume  than  Value 

The  entry  of  Japan  into  the  war  in 
December,  1941,  and  the  subsequent 
loss  of  the  important  Far  Eastern 
markets,  coupled  with  German  domin- 
ation of  the  Balkans,  still  further  re- 
stricted the  trading  area.    Since  July, 

1942,  there  has  been  relatively  little 
variation  in  the  value  of  exports,  but 
this  is  due  to  the  continued  rise  in 
prices.  The  steady  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  labour  and  material  that 


could  be  devoted  to  exports  led  to  an 
increasingly  severe  application  of  the 
rule  that  exports  could  only  be  per- 
mitted if  they  were  essential  to  the 
economy  of  the  country  concerned.  As 
a  result  the  value  of  exports  in  1943 
was  51  per  cent  lower  than  in  1938. 
The  actual  volume  of  exports  in  1943 
was  under  30  per  cent  of  that  in  1938. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Government 
has  estimated  that,  to  earn  the  means 
of  purchasing  the  imports  needed  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  life  in  this 
country,  postwar  exports  will  require 
to  be  increased  by  50  per  cent  over  the 
1938  level.  These  figures  afford  an 
idea  of  the  gap  which  has  to  be  bridged 
before  the  United  Kingdom  can  recover 
its  position  and  contribute  its  full 
quota  to  world  prosperity. 

Comparison  of  Export  Trade  Figures 

Table  I  summarizes  the  values  of 
United  Kingdom  exports  under  the 
five  main  commodity  divisions  for  the 
calendar  years  1938,  1942,  and  1943. 
In  order  to  bring  out  the  real  nature 
of  the  fall,  an  estimate  is  included  of 
the  volumes  of  merchandise  involved. 
The  1938  volume  level  is  represented 
by  the  figure  100,  and  the  figures  for 
1942  and  1943  are  adjusted  accord- 
ingly. 

Export  prices  in  1943  were  71  per 
cent  above  1938  prices.  On  this  basis 
the  table  discloses  that  the  volume  of 
exports  in*  1942  was  only  36  per  cent 
of  that  for  1938,  and  in  1943— as 
already  indicated — 29  per  cent  of  the 
figure  for  1938,  which  was  a  poor  trad- 
ing year.  Thus  by  1943  nearly  75  per 
cent  of  Britain's  pre-war  export  trade 
had  been  sacrificed  to  the  needs  of  the 
war. 

This  has  meant  that  the  export  trade 
has  been  temporarily  forced  t-o  make 
a  far  smaller  contribution  to  the 
national  income  than  was  necessary  in 
peace  time.  In  1938,  United  Kingdom 
exports  represented  10-2  per  cent  of 
the  net  national  income,  but  this  pro- 
portion was  reduced  to  2-8  per  cent 
in  1943. 
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TABLE  I 

Value  and  Volume  of  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the 

United  Kingdom 


Food,  drink  and  tobacco — 

Grain  and  flour   

Feeding-stuffs  for  animals  

Animals,  living,  for  food  

Meat   

Dairy  produce   

Fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  

Beverages  and  cocoa  preparations. 

Other  foods   

Tobacco   

Total   

Raw    maiterials    ajid    articles  mainly 
unmanufactured — 

Coal   

Other  non-metalliferous  mining  and 

quarry  products,  etc  

Iron  ore  and  scrap   

Xon-ferrous  metalliferous  ores  and 

scrap   

Wood  and  timber   

Raw  cotton  and  cotton  waste  .... 
Wool,  raw  and  waste,  and  woollen 

rags   

Silk,  raw  and  waste,  etc.;  artificial 

silk  waste  

Other  textile  materials   

Seeds  and  nuts  for  oil,  oils,  fats, 

resins  and  gums   

Hides  and  skins,  undressed   

Paper-making  materials   

Rubber   

Miscellaneous   raw   materials  and 

articles  mainly  unmanufactured. 

Total   

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured- 

Coke  and  manufactured  fuel  

Pottery,  glass,  abrasives,  etc  

Iron  and  steel   and  manufactures 

thereof   

Non-ferrous  metals  and  mianufac- 

tures  thereof   

Cutlery,  hardware,  implements  and 

instruments   

Electrical  goods  and  apparatus  . . . 

Machinery  

Manufactures  of  wood  and  timber. 
Cotton  yams  and  manufactures  .  . 
Woollen    and   worsted   yarns  and 

manufactures   

Silk  and  artificial  silk  yarns  and 

manufactures   

Manufactures  of  other  textile  ma- 
terials   

Apparel   

Footwear   

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  colours 
Oils,  fats  and  resins,  manufactured 
Leather  and  manufactures  thereof. 

Paper,  oardboard,  etc  

Vehicles     (including  locomotives, 

ships  and  aircraft)   

Rubber  manufactures   

Miscellaneous    articles    wholly  or 

mainly  manufactured   

Total   

Animals,  not  for  food  

Parcel  post   

Total  all  classes   

19563—1^ 


1938 

1942 

1943 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

1,670 

132 

222 

699 

16 

19 

8 

1,234 

'ii4 

239 

1.112 

100 

342 

394 

174 

517 

13,825 

11,466 

11,032 

12,037 

2.245 

1,438 

4,915 

4,263 

5,185 

35,894 

18,510 

18,994 

Index  Nos. 
of  Volume, 
1942  and  1943 
(1938  =  100) 


22 
59 
8 
53 

34 


6 
1 

is 

20 
62 
54 
5 
59 

33 


37,406 

6,041 

5,928 

11 

10 

1,058 

499 

315 

29 

19 

595 

9 

7 

2,298 

28 

29 

71 

64 

78 

459 

6 

6,263 

865 

169 

8 

661 

468 

531 

32 

34 

269 

5 

4 

1 

2,894 

194 

127 

3 

2 

1,108 

1,125 

1,031 

29 

33 

l'l78 

16 

14 

227 

61 

32 

11 

g 

2,433 

807 

737 

16 

14 

56,920 

10,188 

9,003 

10 

9 

3,292 

788 

1,026 

15 

17 

9,610 

11,432 

9,055 

79 

56 

41  556 

9  827 

6  027 

17 

10 

12  339 

6  899 

6  550 

40 

38 

9,028 

7,921 

6,7.02 

57 

46 

13,430 

11.163 

11,079 

57 

50 

57,868 

29,942 

27,973 

35 

29 

1,165 

381 

235 

13 

7 

49,681 

40,087 

34,173 

40 

31 

26,814 

25,051 

18,475 

62 

39 

5,502 

16,421 

12,674 

166 

110 

10,657 

8,854 

6,297 

39 

23 

8,515 

7,674 

3,404 

56 

22 

1.963 

1,387 

673 

44 

22 

22,060 

23,755 

27,531 

69 

81 

5,365 

725 

695 

8 

6 

3,943 

2,969 

1,671 

44 

23 

6,930 

4,970 

4,074 

37 

29 

44,627 

7,510 

8,430 

10 

9 

1,650 

763 

275 

29 

9 

29,249 

16,224 

13,4,01 

36 

25 

365,244 

234,743 

200,420 

40 

31 

679 

166 

127 

15  ' 

10 

12,018 

5,844 

3,684 

47 

30 

470,755 

269,451 

232,228 

36 

29 
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FCK)D;  DRINK  AND  TOBACCO 

Exports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
of  drink  are  now,  as  might  be  expected, 
much  larger  than  those  of  food  or 
tobacco.  The  largest  single  item  is 
whisky,  for  which  the  United  States 
is  the  chief  market,  taking  in  1943  a 
total  of  3,433,951  proof  gallons  (£6,- 
120,122)  as  compared  with  3,933,662 
proof  gallons  (£5,597,633)  in  1938. 
Shipments  to  Canada  were  513,616 
proof  gallons  (£891,483)  in  1943  and 
771,007  proof  gallons  (£867,760)  in 
1938.  Other  items  show  heavy  reduc- 
tions. 

RAW  MATERIALS 

Coal  is  the  only  raw  material  of  any 
importance  available  for  export  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  On  a  quantity 
basis,  exports  fell  between  1938  and 
1943  by  no  less  than  90  per  cent. 
Exports  of  raw  wool,  non-ferrous  ores, 
and  unmanufactured  oils  have  been 
reduced  almost  to  the  vanishing  point. 
Shipments  of  artificial  silk  waste,  etc. 
and  of  hides  and  skins  (essentially 
rabbit  skins)  fell  by  only  two-thirds, 
exports  in  these  last  two  groups  being 
almost  entirely  to  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

In  the  textile  groups  the  only  one  for 
which  the  volume  index  in  1942  or 
1943  was  higher  than  for  1938  was  silk 
and  artificial  silk  goods.  Exports  of 
these  rose  steadily  during  all  the  war 
years  up  to  1942,  in  which  year  the 
index  was  two-thirds  higher  than  in 
1938.  This  is  the  only  group  showing  a 
continuous  wartime  rise.  In  each  of  the 
other  sections  the  fall  as  compared  with 
the  1938  level  was  some  20  per  cent 
or  more  by  1942.  The  pre-war  expan- 
sion was  continued  as  a  result  of  the 
export  drive.  Supplies  of  artificial  silk 
piece-goods  were  used  to  supplement 
the  small  supplies  of  cotton,  and  in 
1942  to  help  fill  the  gap  created  by  the 
cessation  of  Japanese  exports.  These 
factors  operated  in  1943,  but  shortage 
of  labour  caused  a  reduction  in  exports 
to  one-third  less  than  in  1942. 


Cotton  goods,  the  United  Kingdom's 
principal  textile  export,  declined  by 
two-thirds  in  1943  as  compared  with 
the  pre-war  level;  woollens  by  three- 
fifths;  and  apparel  and  miscellaneous 
textiles  by  about  four-fifths. 

Exports  of  machinery  fell  by  over 
two-thirds  between  1938  and  1943,  but 
this  reduction  would  have  been  much 
larger  had  it  not  been  for  the  supplies 
of  machine  tools,  electrical  machinery, 
etc.  sent  to  Russia.  This  contraction 
in  machinery  exports  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  features  of  the  returns,  as  this 
class  of  goods  is  likely  to  provide  the 
most  profitable  opportunities  for  ex- 
porting countries  in  the  immediate 
post-war  period. 

Deliveries  abroad  of  chemicals  had 
fallen  by  1942  to  rather  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  pre-war  total,  but 
the  proportion  rose  to  four-fifths  in 
1943,  largely  as  a  result  of  shipments 
of  special  supplies  of  benzol  to  the 
United  States. 

Exports  of  pottery,  glass,  etc.,  mainly 
made  from  indigenous  materials,  were 
relatively  well  maintained  until  1943, 
when  a  shortage  of  labour  caused  a 
reduction  to  little  more  than  half  the 
pre-war  figure. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Exports 

Table  II  shows  the  destination  of 
exports  by  main  geographical  areas  in 
the  years  under  review. 

As  regards  individual  countries,  Aus- 
tralia is  now  the  United  Kingdom's 
best  customer,  followed  by  Canada  and 
South  Africa.  Exports  to  the  present 
chief  markets  for  United  Kingdom 
merchandise  are  given  in  Table  III. 

Exports  to  Canada 

On  the  basis  of  values,  therefore,  ex- 
ports to  Canada  showed  a  compara- 
tively good  result. 

The  statistics  include  particulars  of 
the  values  of  the  main  commodities 
consigned  to  Canada.  These  have  been 
extracted  as  far  as  possible  and  are 
shown  in  Table  IV. 
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TABLE  II 

United  Kingdom  Exports  by  Destinations 


1938  1942  1943 
£  Million 

*En€my  and  eniemy-occupied  countries  in  Europe..  112.0     

Other  Mediterranean  countries                                       27.2  20.7  21.1 

Rest  of  Europe                                                             45.6  35.6  27.2 

Rest  of  Africa                                                             63.3  51.9  47.6 

Enemy  and  enemy-occupied  countries  in  Asia                  25.8          3.5  .... 

Rest  of  Asia                                                                50.1  29.4  24.0 

Oceania                                                                           58.1  45.1  40.1 

North  America                                                             44.6  50.2  43.1 

Central  America  and  West  Indies                                   9.9          8.5  7.8 

South  America                                                             34.2  24.6  21.3 


Total,  all  countries    470.8       269.5  232.2 


*  This  includes  all  those  countries  in  Europe  (excluding  Italy)  which  were  enemy  or  enemy- 
xjcupied  at  the  end  of  1943. 


TABLE  III 

United  Kingdom  Exports  by  Principal  Countries 

1938       1942  1943 
£  Million 

Australia                                                                         38.0       32.3  26.9 

Canada                                                                            22.5       25.6  23.1 

Union  of  South  Africa                                                     39.5       31.5  21.6 

United  States                                                                  20.5       23.5  19.2 

India                                                                               33.7       22.2  17.5 

Eire                                                                                20.3       17.9  11.6 

New  Zealand                                                                   19.2       12.6  12.8 

Argentina                                                                        19.3       13.3  9.5 


TABLE  IV 


United  Kingdom  Exports  to  Canada  by  Principal  Commodities 


1938 

1942 

1943 

£1,000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

1,118 

2,360 

1,927 

2,306 

243 

118 

393 

105 

148 

Cutlery,  hardware,  implements  and  instruments .... 

393 

410 

305 

149 

371 

439 

1,558 

1,462 

951 

329 

789 

832 

1,102 

1,748 

1,266 

428 

864 

547 

3,404 

6,246 

6,529 

418 

1,624 

1,555 

1,138 

1,336 

1,116 

514 

802 

436 

90 

47 

5 

1,149 

1,528 

1,131 

316 

529 

282 

243 

173 

113 

Vehicles  (including  ships,  aircraft  and  locomotives) 

697 

389 

581 

23 

19 

5 

268 

146 

127 
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CANADIAN  EXPORT  COMMODITIES  AND  INDUSTRIES 

10.  Flour  Milling 

By  G.  L.  Burton,  Grain  Statistician,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Flour  milling  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
our  industries.  The  first  flour  mill  in 
Canada  was  built  in  Port  Royal,  now 
Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1607.  It 
was  here,  too,  that  the  first  wheat  to 
be  grown  on  Canadian  soil  was  har- 
vested in  1605.  An  early  writer  states 
that  the  reason  for  the  construction  of 
this  water-driven  mill  is  to  be  found 
in  the  refusal  of  the  Indians  to  grind 
the  wheat  in  the  handmills  then  in  use. 
As  land  was  settled  in  French  Canada 
under  the  seigneurial  system  of  tenure 
it  became  the  duty  of  the  seigneur  to 
provide  a  mill  for  his  tenants.  Although 
the  total  number  of  mills,  according  to 
the  census,  was  only  9  in  1685,  there 
were  118  by  1734. 

With  the  coming  of  the  United  Em- 
pire Loyalists  to  Upper  Canada  to 
found  a  settlement  at  Kingston  in  1784 
we  find  record  of  a  mill  being  built 
on  the  Great  Cataraqui  River,  six  miles 
from  the  settlement.  Water  power  was 
harnessed  at  Niagara  and  Napanee  to 
drive  other  mills  in  1786  and  the  era 
of  first  beginnings  in  Ontario  had 
passed. 

Early  Development  of  an  Export  Market 

The  French  Revolution  and  the 
Napoleonic  wars  which  followed  cre- 
ated an  export  market  for  Canadian 
wheat  and  flour.  Between  1793  and 
1808  wheat  exports  averaged  272,000 
bushels,  but  fluctuated  greatly  from 
year  to  year,  while  flour  exports,  aver- 
aging 18,000  barrels  per  year,  increased 
steadily  over  the  period.  By  1830  the 
industry  had  become  firmly  established 
with  393  mills  in  Lower  Canada  and 
319  in  Upper  Canada.  During  the 
decade  of  the  eighteen  thirties,  Great 
Britain  imported  an  annual  average  of 
43,000  barrels  of  wheat  flour  from 
Canada,  despite  the  restrictive  influ- 
ence of  the  Corn  Laws. 

In  1843  a  special  preference  was 
granted  which  permitted  Canadian 
wheat  and  flour  to  enter  the  British 


market  at  a  nominal  rate  of  Is.  per 
quarter  of  480  pounds.  Thus  stimu- 
lated, the  Canadian  milling  industry, 
with  Montreal  as  its  focal  point,  ex- 
panded and  drew  upon  American  as 
well  as  Canadian  supplies  of  wheat. 
Heavy  investments  were  made  in  fixed 
plant  and  in  canal  facilities  along  the 
St.  Lawrence,  with  the  result  that  the 
loss  of  the  preference  in  the  British 
market,  due  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  in  1846,  caused  extreme  dissatis- 
faction and  contributed  to  the  motiva- 
tion of  the  Annexation  Movement  of 
1848.  Economic  conditions  began  to 
improve  in  1849  and  continued  to  do 
so  during  the  fifties  as  the  result  of  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United 
States,  the  stimulus  given  export  de- 
mand by  the  Crimean  War,  and  the 
start  of  an  era  of  railway  building  in 
Canada. 

Growth  of  the  Industry 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  indus- 
try in  Canada  was  greatly  influenced 
by  an  important  technological  im- 
provement, the  adoption  of  steel 
rollers  in  place  of  millstones,  and  the 
gradual  reduction  process  of  milling 
which  made  possible  the  separation  of 
flours  of  various  grades.  This  inven- 
tion permitted  a  lowering  of  produc- 
tion costs  by  increasing  the  size  of 
plant,  with  the  result  that  many  of  the 
smaller  mills  either  had  to  close  down 
or  continue  as  chopping  mills. 

This  trend  is  indicated  by  the  decen- 
nial census  data,  which,  although  not 
entirely  comparable,  show  a  reduction 
in  number  of  mills  accompanied  by  an 
expansion  in  value  of  total  output. 
Millstones  had  been  generally  dis- 
placed by  the  end  of  the  seventies. 
The  following  statistics  from  decennial 
census  data,  giving  the  number  of  flour 
and  grist  mills  in  Canada,  1871-1941, 
are  indicative  of  the  growt-h  of  the 
industry: — 
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Number  Value 

of  Mills  of  Product 

1871    2,440  $39,000,000 

1881    2,407  42,000,000 

1891    2,550  52,000,000 

*1901    400  32.000,000 

1911    1,141  82,000,000 

1921    1.257  195.000,000 

1931    1.265  96,000,000 

1941    1,129  144,000,000 

*  Includes  only  tho&e  mills  employing  5  or 
more  persons. 

When  those  mills  equipped  to  pro- 
duce flour  only  are  included,  the  num- 
ber of  establishments  is  greatly  re- 
duced and  exhibits  an  even  more  pro- 
nounced downward  trend  in  numbers. 
In  1923  there  were  560  ''flour"  mills; 
in  1942  there  were  281.  The  200  mills 
which  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Stat- 
istics in  1944  had  an  estimated  capa- 
city of  92,519  barrels  per  day.  On- 
tario ranks  first  with  half  the  milling 
capacity,  Saskatchewan  is  second,  fol- 
lowed by  Alberta,  Manitoba  and  Que- 
bec. 

Flour  Exports  in  Relation  to  Wheal 
Exports 

As  far  back  as  1868  Canada  exported 
a  high  proportion  of  her  w^heat  in  the 
form  of  flour.  During  the  last  third 
of  the  nineteenth  century  flour  ex- 


ports averaged  31  per  cent  of  total 
wheat  and  flour  exports.  This  propor- 
tion w^as  reduced  to  20  per  cent  be- 
tween 1900  and  1914,  rose  to  27  per 
cent  during  the  first  World  War,  de- 
clined during  the  inter-war  period,  and 
is  averaging  around  20  per  cent  during 
the  present  war. 

Thus,  the  flour  milling  industry  has, 
since  the  turn  of  the  century,  expanded 
its  exports  to  keep  pace  with  Canada's 
wheat  exports,  which  grew  rapidly  with 
the  settlement  of  the  West.  Flour  ex- 
ports exhibit  a  much  smaller  degree  of 
fluctuation  from  year  to  year  than  do 
exports  of  wheat.  Table  I  gives  the 
comparative  exports  of  wheat  flour 
and  wheat  from  1868  to  1943,  in- 
clusive. 

Exports  of  wheat  flour  w^ere  built  up 
from  about  one  million  barrels  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  to  approxi- 
mately 5  million  barrels  in  1914.  Ex- 
ports more  than  doubled  during  World 
War  I  and  this  new  higher  level  was 
maintained  during  the  years  from  1919 
until  1928.  During  the  seven-year 
period  1922-28  flour  exports  aver- 
aged 10-7  million  barrels  per  year,  a 
record  which  has  vet  to  be  exceeded. 


TABLE  I 

Exports  of  Wheat  Flour  and  Wheat  from  Canada,  1868-1944^ 


Crop  Year 

1868   

1870-79,  annual  average  

1880-89,  annual  average  

1890-99,  annual  average  

1900-09,  annual  average  

1910-14,  annual  average  

1915   

1916   

1917   

1918  

1919   

1920   

1921   

1922-28,  annual  average  

1929-38,  annual  average  

1939   

1940   

1941   

1942   

1943   

*  Years  ended  June  30,  1869  to  1905  and 
t  About  44  bushels  of  wheat  are  required 
19563— 2J 


Proportion  of 

Wheat  Flour 

Wheat  Flour 

to  Total  Wheat 

in  Terms 

and  Wheat 

of  Wheatf 

Wheat 

Flour  Exports 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Per  Cent 

1,688,486 

2,809,208 

37.5 

1,960,584 

4.464.439 

30.5 

1.450,074 

2,745.048 

34.6 

2,321,172 

10,208.020 

18.5 

7.446,244 

32,055,434 

18.8 

19,307,254 

80,308,890 

20.2 

33.418.967 

235,738.776 

12.4 

34,341,431 

140.223.819 

19.7 

50.660.739 

118,579,601 

29.9 

41.039,082 

55,921,319 

42.3 

29.049,431 

63,450,123 

31.4 

30,246.611 

136,968,832 

18.1 

34,834.320 

150,935,359 

18.8 

48.223,018 

262,721,097 

15.5 

23,470,795 

175,168,313 

11.8 

30.516.152 

177.380,363 

14.7 

46.299,722 

177.967.532 

20.6 

45,926,001 

175,979,960 

20.7 

56,588,468 

146,104.619 

27.9 

60.589,670 

287,884,193 

17.4 

July  31,  1906  to  1943. 

to  produce  one  barrel  of  flour  of  196  pounds. 
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After  1928  exports  dropped  back  to 
the  pre-war  level  as  European  importers 
raised  their  tariff  barriers  against 
wheat  and  flour  in  an  effort  to  promote 
economic  self-sufficiency.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  domestic  consumption  did 
not  decline  during  this  period. 

The  present  war  has  witnessed  a 
revival  of  the  export  trade  in  wheat 
flour,  so  that  Canada  is  again  export- 
ing a  higher  proportion  of  her  wheat 
surplus  in  the  form  of  flour.  Exports 
in  the  crop  year  1943-44  attained  a 
record  of  13-5  million  barrels,  which 
broke  the  record  of  12 -6  million  bar- 
rels established  in  1942.  Exports  dur- 
ing the  five  crop  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  outbreak  of  war  aver- 
age 10-7  million  barrels,  equalling  the 
average  for  the  1922-28  period. 

Destination  of  Exports 

United  Kingdom. — ^^The  United  King- 
dom has  always  been  Canada's  best 
flour  customer.  In  1901  exports  to 
that  market  represented  69  per  cent  of 
Canada's  total  exports;  in  1928,  27 
per  cent;  in  1937,  57  per  cent  and  in 
1943,  59  per  cent.  The  percentage  of 
the  total  taken  by  the  United  Kingdom 
market  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon 
European  demand  and  also  upon  the 
ability  of  Canadian  millers  to  compete 
with  British  millers  who,  in  normal 
times,  enjoy  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  buy  cheaper  Australian  and 
Argentine  wheat  to  mix  with  Canadian 
wheat. 


British  West  Indies. — Canada  has  in 
the  past  competed  with  Australian, 
British  and  American  millers  for  the 
flour  market  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
The  American  subsidy  on  flour  ex- 
ports offsets  the  preference  which  Em- 
pire countries  enjoyed  in  these  lands. 
In  1928  our  exports  to  the  British  West 
Indies  represented  9  per  cent  of  total 
flour  exports;  in  1937,  1  per  cent;  and 
in  1943,  9  per  cent  again. 

Newfoundland. — By  reason  of  prox- 
imity Canada  has  enjoyed  a  steady 
and  gradually  expanding  market  for 
flour  in  Newfoundland.  In  1901  ex- 
ports to  this  crown  colony  amounted  to 
234,000  barrels  and  in  1942  had  ex- 
panded to  332,000  barrels.  Although 
this  market  will  decline  somewhat  as 
military  activities  are  curtailed,  it 
promises  to  continue  to  provide  a 
eteady  outlet  for  Canadian  flour. 

Other  Empire  countries  and  protec- 
torates which  have  provided  us  with 
markets  in  the  past,  and  are  likely  to 
do  so  again,  are  Egypt,  South  Africa, 
Malta  and  British  West  Africa. 

Foreign  Countries. — In  the  past  we 
have  sold  considerable  quantities  of 
flour  to  Denmark,  Finland,  Norway, 
Holland,  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan, 
with  smaller  amounts  going  to  many 
other  countries.  The  Canadian  milling 
industry  has  enjoyed  only  a  limited 
degree  of  success  in  competing  with  the 
United  States  for  South  American 
markets.  Table  II  shows  the  distri- 
bution of  Canadian  flour  exports,  by 


TABLE  II 

Exports  of  Wheat  Flour  by  Principal  Countries,  1901-1943 


19012 

19163 

19233 

1928* 

1937* 

1943* 

Thousands 

of  Barrels 

1,119 

6,400 

10,227 

10.737 

4,087 

12,904 

1,089 

4.986 

6.103 

5.209 

3.488 

9,631 

771 

3,895 

4.724 

2,930 

2.319 

7,630 

British  West  Indies  .... 

34 

381 

596 

938 

595 

1,186 

234 

274 

373 

337 

258 

332 

50 

436 

410 

1,004 

316 

483 

30 

1,414 

4,124 

5,528 

599 

3,273 

675 

1,271 

.... 

Italy   

"'3 

19 

"3 

125 

"96 

96 

2 

"34 

136 

27,0 

22 

78 

133 

105 

Central  and  So.  Amerioa, 

12 

132 

'l65 

51 

"84 

"25 

1,287 

2,904 

3,726 

324 

3,189 

1  Inelud'es  Egypt.    2  Year  ending  June  30.    ^Year  ending  March  31.    *  Calendar  year. 
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principal  countries  of  destination,  for 
selected  years. 

SUMMAKY 

If  experience  in  the  past  is  any  guide 
to  the  future,  Canada's  most  stable  ex- 
port outlet  for  flour  will  continue  to 
be  the  United  Kingdom.  The  British 
West  Indies,  Newfoundland  and  other 
Empire  countries  have  also  bought 
fairly  constant  amounts  of  Canadian 
flour  from  year  to  year.  The  great 
fluctuations  in  total  sales  have  been 
caused  by  the  erratic  purchases  of  non- 
Empire  countries. 

The  effect  of  the  latter  upon  the 
Canadian  milling  industry  is  strikingly 
evident  if  sales  in  1927  are  compared 
with  those  in  1938.  In  the  latter  year 
exports  to  foreign  countries  had 
dropped  to  nearly  one-tenth  of  their 
1927  volume.  The  nationalistic  poli- 
cies adopted  by  European  countries  in 
raising  high  tariff  barriers  against 
Canadian  wheat  and  flour  has  had  as 
repressive  effects  upon  Canadian  flour 
as  upon  Canadian  wheat  exports. 

Production  in  Relation  to  Domestic 
Consumption 

Table  III  shows  the  production  and 
consumption  of  wheat  flour  in  Canada 
for  the  period  1925-26  to  1943-44.  In 

TABLE  III 

Production  and  Domestic  Consumption 
of  Wheat  Flour 

Domestic 
Production  Disappearance 
Crop  Year  Thousands  of  Barrels 


1925-  26  ...  19,025  8,193 

1926-  27  ...  17,862  8,638 

1927-  28  ...  19,074  9,226 

1928-  29  ...  20,872  9,158 

1929-  30  ...  15.758  8,733 

1930-  31  ...  15,968  9,248 

1931-  32  ...  14,632  9,278 

1932-  33  ...  15,013  9,694 

1933-  34  ...  14,942  9,571 

1934-  35  ...  14,169  9,570 

1935-  36  ...  14,922  9,970 

1936-  37  ...  14,249  9,678 

1937-  38  .  . .  12,868  9.520 

1938-  39  ...  15,197  10,494 

1939-  40  ...  17,778  11,000 

1940-  41  ...  19,576  9,575 

1941-  42  ...  19,906  9,671 

1942-  43  ...  23,591  11,046 

1943-  44  ...  24,289*  10,872* 
*  Prelimiinary. 


connection,  with  the  figures  in  this 
table  it  should  be  noted  that  produc- 
tion less  domestic  consumption  is  not 
necessarily  equal  to  exports,  since 
stocks  change  from  year  to  year. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing 
figures  that  the  industry  has  been  de- 
veloped to  supply  an  export  market 
which  absorbs  from  a  third  to  a  half 
of  total  production.  Since  domestic 
consumption  of  flour  remains  fairly 
constant  on  a  per  capita  basis,  the 
welfare  of  the  industry  is  dependent 
upon  the  retention  of  an  export  market. 
It  is  not  possible  to  dispose  of  a  sig- 
nificantly larger  quantity  in  the  domes- 
tic market  by  lowering  the  price,  as 
may  be  done  in  the  case  of  certain 
more  expensive  foods  such  as  milk, 
meat  and  fruit.  Bread  is  a  cheap, 
staple  food  and  the  quantities  bought 
do  not  change  appreciably  either  with 
a  moderate  change  in  the  price  of 
bread  or  in  the  size  of  consumers' 
income  streams. 

The  great  expansion  in  flour  pro- 
duction which  has  occurred  during  the 
present  war,  has  been  absorbed  almost 
entirely  by  the  export  rather  than  the 
domestic  market.  Consequently  if  the 
industry  is  to  continue  at  all  near  its 
present  level  of  production  during  the 
post-war  period,  the  export  market  is 
of  the  utmost  importance.  There  will 
not  be  full  employment  in  this  sector 
of  the  economy,  if  adequate  export 
outlets  are  lacking. 

Flour-Milling  in  the  Canadian  Economy 

The  Canadian  milling  industry  has 
an  importance  greater  than  that  in- 
dicated by  payroll  statistics  and  data 
on  value  added  by  manufacture. 

During  the  crop  year  1943-44  nearly 
110  million  bushels  of  wheat  were  pro- 
cessed by  Canadian  flour  mills.  An 
important  by-product  was  the  produc- 
tion of  795,000  tons  of  millfeeds,  which 
is  a  valuable  feed  for  dairy  cows  since 
it  is  very  palatable,  has  a  moderately 
high  protein  content  and  is  much  higher 
in  vitamin   Bl   than   flour.  About 
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437,000  tons,  or  55  per  cent  of  this 
quantity  of  millfeeds,  were  provided 
from  millings  for  export. 

Moreover,  the  high  quality  of  Cana- 
dian flour  tends  to  strengthen  the  ex- 
port demand  for  Canadian  wheat  with 
its  high  protein  content,  since  overseas 
millers  require  a  strong  wheat  for  their 
mix  if  they  are  to  compete  with  Cana- 
dian flour  on  a  quality  basis. 

Supplied  with  raw  materials  of  high 
quality,  provided  with  a  well-inte- 
grated transportation  system,  having 
adequate  supplies  of  power  and  a 
domestic  market  for  by-products,  the 
Canadian  flour-milling  industry  is  in 
an  exceptionally  favourable  position 
from  a  competitive  standpoint.  If 
Canada  is  to  raise  her  people's  stand- 
ard of  living  and  at  the  same  time 
expand  her  population,  greater  indus- 
trialization must  take  place.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  milling  industry 
is  of  exceptional  significance  in  that  it 
is  able  to  compete  in  world  markets 
wijthout  benefit  of  tariff  protection. 


It  appears  likely  that  Canada's  ex- 
ports of  wheat  and  flour  will  be  limited 
after  the  war  by  international  agree- 
ment. The  larger  the  proportion  of 
wheat  flour  exported  under  such  a 
quota,  the  greater  will  be  the  oppor- 
tunities for  employm^ent  of  labour  and 
capital  in  the  domestic  economy. 

The  future  of  the  industry  will  de- 
pend in  large  part  on  two  closely 
related  factors:  (1)  the  tariff  policies 
adopted  by  the  trading  nations  of  the 
world,  and  (2)  the  subsidies  paid  by 
export  countries  on  commodities  ex- 
ported. If  conditions  of  freer  trade 
prevail  in  the  post-war  years,  permit- 
ting those  countries  which  can  produce 
at  lowest  cost  to  sell  in  other  countries, 
it  seems  probable  that  European 
markets  for  Canadian  flour  will  ex- 
pand. Conversely,  if  flour-producing 
countries  subsidize  exports,  thus  per- 
mitting exporters  to  sell  more  cheaply 
in  the  foreign  than  the  domestic 
market,  the  Canadian  industry  will  be 
likely  to  face  stiff  competition. 


PRICE  CONTROL  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 

By  R.  P.  Bower,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  St.  John's 


In  a  report  on  the  subject  of  price 
control  in  Newfoundland,  published  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
2127  (November  4,  1944),  page  421, 
there  was  a  reference  to  the  intention 
of  the  Newfoundland  Government  to 
introduce  a  measure  of  price  control 
based  on  limited  mark-ups  which  im- 
porters and  retailers  could  charge  for 
merchandise  sold  in  the  country.  Since 
that  report  was  written,  an  order  has^ 
been  gazetted,  effective  October  31,* 
and  called  the  Price  of  Goods  (Maxi- 
mum Price  Computation)  Order  (No. 
1),  1944.  A  schedule  attached  to  the 
order  lists  various  foodstuffs  for  which 
both  wholesale  and  retail  percentage 
mark-ups  are  indicated.  The  maximum 
price  of  any  price-controlled  article 
on  a  sale  to  a  retailer  is  to  be  computed 
as  follows: — 

1.  In  the  case  of  a  seller  who  is 
the  importer  of  the  goods  sold,  by  add- 


ing the  appropriate  wholesale  percent- 
age to  the  aggregate  of  the  following 
amounts: — 

(a)  The  price  paid  by  the  seller  for 
the  goods  in  the  country  of 
origin,  less  trade  discounts. 
(6)  The  amount  of  import  duty  and 
revenue  war  tax,  if  any,  paid  in 
respect  of  the  said  goods. 

(c)  The  bank  charges,  if  any,  paid 
by  the  seller  for  negotiation  of 
documents  in  respect  of  the 
goods,  exclusive  of  interest 
charges  on  money  borrowed  to 
finance  purchase  of  the  goods. 

(d)  When  the  purchase  price  of  the 
said  goods  has  been  paid  by  the 
seller  before  delivery  of  the  said 
goods  to  him,  the  amount  of 
interest  on  the  amount  of  the 
purchase  price,  calculated  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  for 
the  period  from  the  30th  day 
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after  such  payment  up  to  and 
including  the  dat-e  of  delivery 
of  the  said  goods  to  the  seller; 
and  the  amount  (if  any)  paid 
or  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the 
seller  in  respect  of  storage, 
transportation,  handling,  and 
insurance  from  the  date  when 
the  seller  contracted  to  purchase 
the  goods  until  the  date  when 
he  receives  the  goods  in  his  own 
warehouse  (both  dates  inclu- 
sive) . 

2.  In  the  case  of  a  seller  who  is  the 
manufacturer  or  producer  in  New- 
foundland of  the  price-controlled 
goods,  or  who  is  not  the  importer 
or  manufacturer  in  Newfoundland 
of  the  price-controlled  goods  sold, 
or  who  has  not  purchased  such 
goods  directly  from  such  importer  or 
manufacturer,  the  maximum  price  will 
be  computed  as  if  the  seller  were  the 
importer  of  the  price-controlled  goods 
sold. 

The  maximum  price  to  be  charged 
for  price-controlled  goods  for  sale  at 
retail  will  be  computed  as  follows: — 

1.  In  the  case  of  a  seller  who  is  the 
importer  of  the  price-controlled  goods, 
by  adding  the  appropriate  retail  per- 
centage to  the  maximum  price  com- 
puted in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
formula  for  goods  imported  for  sale  to 
a  retailer.  This  means  that  a  retailer 
who  imports  directly  from  abroad  is 
entitled  to  base  his  retail  price  on  the 
approved  mark-up  of  an  importer,  plus 
the  approved  mark-up  of  a  retailer  on 
the  goods  in  question. 

2.  In  the  case  of  a  seller  who  is  the 
manufacturer  or  producer  in  New- 
foundland of  the  price-controlled  goods 
sold  by  him,  by  adding  the  appropriate 
retail  percentage  to  the  maximum  price 


computed  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going formula  for  determining  the 
maximum  importer's  selling  price. 

3.  In  the  case  of  a  seller  who  is  not 
an  importer  or  manufacturer  or  pro- 
ducer in  Newfoundland  of  the  price- 
controlled  goods  sold  by  him,  or  who 
has  not  purchased  the  goods  directly 
from  the  manufacturer  or  producer 
thereof  in  Newfoundland,  by  adding 
the  appropriate  retail  percentage  to 
the  maximum  price  allowed  for  the 
same  goods  when  sold  to  a  retailer  by 
an  importer  or  producer. 

Retailers  are  entitled  to  add  to  the 
maximum  prices  computed  any  charges 
incurred  in  respect  of  transportation, 
provided  these  charges  are  not  already 
included  in  the  maximum  price  quoted. 
They  may  also  include  the  cost  of  any 
services  in  respect  of  the  goods  which 
the  retailers  may  perform  for  and  at 
the  request  of  the  buyers,  and  they 
may  also  add  extra  charges  should 
credit  facilities  be  extended  beyond 
thirty  days.  In  such  cases,  however, 
the  amounts  must  be  shown  as  separate 
items  on  the  invoice  and  must  be 
clearly  indicated  at  the  time  the  sale 
is  made. 

The  maximum  prices  on  a  sale  by 
retail  of  all  price-controlled  goods 
brought  into  Newfoundland  in  parcels 
the  contents  of  which  are  of  an  invoice 
value  not  exceeding  $25  shall  be  such 
as  to  make  the  price  of  the  article  to 
the  consumer  not  more  than  120  per 
cent  of  the  invoice  price  as  declared  on 
the  parcel,  plus  duty  and  war  sur- 
charge, if  any,  plus  postage  paid  if  this 
is  not  included  in  the  invoice. 

Following  is  the  schedule  attached 
to  the  Order  listing  the  appropriate 
wholesale  and  retail  mark-ups  which 
will  be  allowed  for  the  various  items 
controlled: — 


Schedule  of  Mark-ups  Allowed 

Appropriate  Appropriate 
Wholesale  Retail 
Percenitage  Percentage 


Flour   10  17i 

Barrelled  beef    10  25 

Barrelled  pork    10  25 

Bologna    12^  30 

Bacon  and  bam   15  30 

Dried  beans,  peas,  rice   12^  25 
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Schedule  of  Mark-ups  Allowed — Con. 

Appropriate  Appropriate 

Wholesale  Retail 

Biscuits  and  cake —  Percentage  Percentage 

Imported,  in  package   15  25 

Imported,  loose   ;   15  35 

Local,  in  package    12-^-  25 

Local,  loose    12^  25 

Confectionery    12J  25 

Butter   12i  20 

Eggs    12^  25 

Cheese,  in  package   12J  25 

Cheese,  cutting    12i  30 

Cereals  and  cereal  products — 

Package    15  30 

Loose    12i  25 

Coco,a  and  coffee    12|  30 

Dried  fruits    15  30 

Crystallized  fruits    15  30 

Tutti  Frutti    15  40 

Canned  goods    12^  25 

Milk  foods    15  30 

Bottled  goods    15  30 

Any  other  foodstuff  (excluding  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 

but  including  potatoes  and  cabbage)   12^  25 


POST-WAR  TRADE  PROSPECTS  FOR  DRIED  EGGS  IN 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 

By  E.  L.  McCoLL,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Belfast 


The  post-war  demand  for  dried  eggs 
in  Northern  Ireland  will  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  available  supplies 
and  the  prices  of  eggs  in  the  shell,  and 
will  probably  be  smaller  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  poultry  and  egg 
industry  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  the  agricultural  economy  of 
Ulster. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  war  the  out- 
put of  eggs  was  valued  at  more  than 
£2,000,000  per  annum.  Approximately 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  production  was 
consumed  at  home,  and  the  remainder 
was  despatched  to  Great  Britain. 
Shipments  to  that  market  in  1943  were 
valued  at  £3,000,000,  and  the  estimated 
value  of  eggs  handled  by  packing  sta- 
tions in  the  same  year  was  £4,000,000. 
The  number  of  thirty-dozen  cases  pass- 
ing through  these  establishments  rose 
from  1,009,694  in  1939  to  1,047,575  in 
1940,  but  declined  gradually  to  a  total 
of  816,064  in  1943. 

Housewives  in  this  area,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  purchasing  home- 
produced  eggs  freely  before  the  war, 
were  slower  to  take  up  their  allocation 
of  dried  eggs  than  users  in  Great  Bri- 


tain. However,  with  improved  methods 
of  dehydration  and  elimination  of  the 
slightly  sulphurous  smell  which  was  an 
objectionable  characteristic  of  earlier 
consigments,  their  use  has  increased 
locally,  and  it  is  considered  that  in 
the  post-war  period  they  will  prove 
more  economically  suitable  for  many 
culinary  purposes  and  will  also  be  of 
value  during  those  recurring  seasons 
when  the  home-produced  type  are 
scarce  and  expensive. 

Imports 

In  peace  time  there  was  some  im- 
portation of  frozen  eggs,  or  egg 
melange,  in  tins,  for  use  in  the  bakery 
trade.  China  supplied  99  per  cent  of 
the  imports,  with  small  consignments 
coming  from  Eire  and  Australia.  The 
figures  for  the  three  years  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  war  were  as  follows: 
1936,  501  cwt.  (£1,499);  1937,  43  cwt. 
(£128) ;  1938,  866  cwt.  (£3,322) . 

Most  of  the  principal  bakeries  are 
using  dried  eggs  at  present,  but  opin- 
ions differ  somewhat  as  to  their  merits 
in  comparison  with  frozen  eggs.  It  has 
been  reported  that  in  some  cases  the 
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mixtures  in  which  they  are  used  have 
not  the  same  keeping  qualities — that  is, 
they  tend  to  dry  or  become  stale  more 
quickly  than  those  in  which  liquid  eggs 
are  used.  There  will  undoubtedly  be 
some  outlet  for  them,  however,  in  both 
the  baking  and  catering  trades  in  the 
post-war  period. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  egg,  ever 
a  useful,  inexpensive,  and  readily  pre- 
pared item  on  the  menus  of  all  classes, 
will  continue  to  be  favoured  by  house- 
wives after  the  war.  Conditions  obtain- 


ing during  the  last  few  years  have 
shown  both  how  indispensable  and  how 
invaluable  an  article  of  diet  it  is,  and 
recent  dicta  of  dieticians  have  en- 
trenched it  firmly  in  public  favour. 

There  seems  every  reason  to  expect, 
therefore,  that  imports  will  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  Northern  Ireland's 
post-war  trade,  and  that  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the  convenience  of  using 
dried  eggs  there  will  be  a  steady  de- 
mand for  them  in  the  future. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  1943 

By  H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Johannesburg 


South  African  industry  continued  to 
expand  in  various  phases  during  1943. 
The  number  of  registered  factories  in- 
creased considerably  and,  at  the  end  of 
1943,  totalled  6,835.  This  is  an  in- 
crease of  500  over  the  1942  figure 
but  does  not  include  1,279  awaiting 
registration  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Expansion  during  1943  was  most 
marked  in  engineering,  clothing, 
chemicals,  leather  and  footwear,  saw- 
milling,  distilling,  fruit  drying  and 
canning,  other  canned  foodstuffs,  and 
furniture.  In  fact,  the  larger  engineer- 
ing firms  and  foundries  found  difficulty 
in  coping  with  orders,  and  factories 
producing  bacon  and  similar  products, 
jam,  canned  fruit  and  vegetables  and 
other  food  packs  worked  to  capacity. 

In  general  there  were  few  factories 
established  to  make  products  not  form- 
erly manufactured  in  South  Africa. 
One  establishment  is  making. mats  and 
shopping-bags  from  old  felt  hats; 
another  has  installed  a  plant  for  spin- 
ning zinc  by  hot  process;  more  factories 
are  producing  cosmetics,  tooth  paste, 
shaving  creams  and  other  toilet  requi- 
sites, and  some  of  them  now  make  con- 
tainers for  their  various  preparations. 

The  following  brief  notes  indicate 
the  state  of  industry  in  the  phases 
mentioned: — 

Brushware. — Brushes  are  in  great 
demand  and  the  factories  are  working 
to  capacity. 


Clothing. — The  large  clothing  factor- 
ies produced  to  capacity  but  some  of 
the  smaller  ones  worked  short  time  due 
to  scarcity  of  material.  With  control 
and  pooling  of  textiles,  buttons, 
buckles,  etc.,  there  was  less  short  time 
worked  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Diamond  Cutting. — Five  additional 
works  were  established  in  1943. 

Fruit  Baskets. — Another  factory  has 
been  established  to  produce  baskets  for 
the  fruit  industry. 

Furniture. — The  large  furniture  fac- 
tories have  mainly  been  working  to 
capacity  but  some  of  the  smaller  ones 
have  been  working  sporadically  due  to 
scarcity  of  timber  and  fittings.  Im- 
ported fittings  are  difficult  to  obtain 
and  local  manufacturers  of  fittings  find 
difficulty  in  maintaining  the  supply. 

Pottery. — There  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  pottery, 
vases,  jugs  and  other  earthenware 
articles  such  as  ashtrays.  The  manu- 
facture of  cups  and  saucers  is  beyond 
the  experimental  stage  but  the  extent 
of  production  is  still  far  from  being 
sufficient  for  the  country's  require- 
ments. 

Rubber  Goods. — ^Rubber  products 
are  produced  solely  under  government 
direction.  The  production  of  rubber- 
soled  canvas  shoes  continues  at  a  good 
pace  in  spite  of  difficulties  in  obtaining 
suitable  canvas  and  even  though  using 
substitutes  for  rubber. 
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Sawmilling . — Many  sawmills  have 
started  up  as  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of 
timber.  A  good  proportion  of  these 
are  portable  and  are  moved  from  place 
to  place  according  to  the  location  of 
the  timber  to  be  cut.  Many  of  the 
mills  concentrate  on  the  production  of 
fruit  boxes  and  other  containers  and 
are  actually  using  large  quantities  of 
wood  formerly  used  for  firewood  or 
merely  burnt. 

Vegetable  Dehydration. — One  con- 
cern in  the  canning  industry  has  ceased 


dehydration  of  vegetables  but  a  large 
dehydrating  plant  is  being  built  on  a 
farm  producing  considerable  quantities 
of  vegetables. 

Water  Craft. — There  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  firms  building 
rowboats  and  motorboats  and  also  an 
increased  production  of  larger  coastal 
patrol  craft. 

Wattle  Bark. — Factories  handling 
wattle  bark  and  making  extract  have 
been  working  to  capacity  to  supply 
local  demands  and  export  requirements. 


NEW  YORK  FOREIGN  TRADE  ZONE 

By  W.  D.  Wallace,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York 


For  the  past  two  years  Foreign 
Trade  Zone  No.  1  at  New  York  City 
has  been  operating  under  two  severe 
handicaps.  Following  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  the  War 
Department  took  over  a  major  part  of 
the  Zone  area  at  Staten  Island  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  the  operators  had  to 
find  suitable  piers  in  other  sections  of 
the  Port  of  New  York.  As  a  result 
of  lack  of  accommodation,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  business  has  been  lost. 
The  other  handicap  has  been  the  large 
dechne  in  receipts  of  foreign  merch- 
andise. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  the  New 
York  Foreign  Trade  Zone  operators 
have  been  able  to  make  substantial 
progress.  Manipulating  operations 
have  required  the  employment  of  a 
large  number  of  persons.  Gross  in- 
come for  the  past  two  years  was  in 
excess  of  costs  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance. 

Operations  in  the  Zone 

The  principal  processing  operations 
carried  on  in  the  New  York  Foreign 
Trade  Zone  have  been  in  Sumatra 
tobacco  and  Swiss  watches. 

The  Netherlands  Indies  Produce 
Corporation  have  the  complete  facili- 
ties of  a  tobacco  warehouse  where 
Sumatra  tobacco  is  unpacked,  ex- 
amined, and  re-packed.  Any  leaves 
that  are  below  standard  are  removed, 


segregated  and  re-packed  for  export 
to  other  markets,  while  the  perfect 
tobacco  is  held  for  general  sale,  being 
either  imported  into  the  United  States 
or  re-exported. 

The  marking  and  re-marking  of 
foreign  watch  movements  and  cases 
had  developed  into  a  substantial  enter- 
prise and  has  provided  work  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people. 

Other  work  carried  on  in  the  Zone 
has  been  the  manipulation  of  foreign 
woollens,  the  sale  of  abandoned  merch- 
andise, and  the  packaging  of  goods  for 
transmission  by  the  Red  Cross  to  war 
prisoners.  The  importation  of  alco- 
holic beverages  into  the  Zone  has  de- 
veloped into  a  large  operation,  and  sub- 
stantial quantities  have  been  stored  in 
the  Zone,  where  there  are  facilities  for 
convenient  examination  and  sampling 
of  the  liquor. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there 
are  many  other  commodities  brought 
into  the  Zone  for  storage  and  future 
import  into  the  United  States.  From 
time  to  time  other  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agencies  have  used  the  Zone 
to  store  large  quantities  of  goods  for 
future  disposal. 

Cargo  Handled 

Since  1941  the  volume  and  value  of 
merchandise  handled  at  the  Foreign 
Trade  Zone  have  shown  a  steady  de- 
crease, attributable  to  the  effect  of  the 
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war  on  international  trade.  Receipts 
of  cargo  at  the  Zone  in  1943  amounted 
to  36,876  tons  ($25,212,174)  as  against 
45,542  tons  ($36,894,635)  in  1942. 
Shipments  out  of  the  Zone  totalled  39,- 
234  tons  ($34,969,765)  as  compared 
with  87,209  tons  ($43,942,196)  in  1942. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the 
amounts  and  value  of  cargo  handled 
at  the  Zone  for  the  years  1941,  1942, 
and  1943. 


Foreign  countries  . . .  . 
United  States   


Total 


Foreign  countries  . . . . 
United  States   


Total 

During  the  past  year  194  kinds  of 
merchandise  entered  the  Zone  from  51 
different  countries,  while  in  1942  there 
were  174  commodities  from  54  coun- 
tries. The  principal  commodities  en- 
tered were:  distilled  spirits,  sugar  bags, 
Babassu  nuts,  sugar,  canned  foodstuffs, 
cotton  thread,  dried  fish,  cotton  piece- 


goods,  cotton,  and  copra.  The  ten 
leading  countries  of  origin  were:  Switz- 
erland, United  Kingdom,  Mexico,  Cuba, 
Egypt,  United  States,  Virgin  Islands, 
British  India,  Canada,  and  the  Nether- 
lands East  Indies. 

Merchandise  Leaving  the  Zone 

The  number  of  different  destinations 
for  commodities  shipped  from  the  Zone 
increased  from  62  in  1942  to  67  in 


1943 
Tons  $ 
33.144  23.939.455 
3,732  1,272,719 

36,876  25,212,174 


1943 
Tons  $ 
16.851  14,502,788 
22,383  2,0,466,977 

39,234  34,969,765 

1943.  The  ten  leading  countries  of 
destination  were:  United  States,  Cuba, 
Colombia,  Chile,  Belgian  Congo,  Vene- 
zuela, British  West  Africa,  Mexico, 
Canada,  and  British  India. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  ton- 
nage and  value  of  merchandise  leaving 
the  Zone  for  the  years  1941  to  1943: — 

$ 

9.866,499 
12,817.244 
14,453,355 

27,157,891 
6,204,805 
49,433 

251,618 
315,737 

31,016.307 
18.253.468 
18,660,561 

684,549 
203.109 
312,051 

4,039,086 
6.147.833 
1,494,365 


Year 

Tons 

 1941 

24,194 

1942 

31,237 

1943 

16,685 

 1941 

22,177 

1942 

8.651 

1943 

165 

 1941 

959 

1942 

1,158 

1943 

 1941 

60,217 

1942 

31,644 

1943 

20,606 

 1941 

4,523 

1942 

1,345 

1943 

1,310 

 1941 

8.901 

1942 

13,174 

1943 

468 

*  Exported  means  leaving  the  zone  for  a  foreign  country. 

t  Imported  means  entering  the  United  States  cusit->mis  territory. 

Z  Manipulated  merchandise. 


Cargo  Received 


1941  1942 

Tons              $  Tons  $ 

114,122       63.782.894  38.572  32,416.817 

22.736       24,840.300  6,970  4,477,818 


136,860       88,623,194       45.542  36,894,635 

Cargo  Dispatched 

1941  1942 

Tons               $  Tons  $ 

47,320       37.276.008  40,968  19.311,836 

78,640       35,739,852  46,241  24,630,360 


125,960       73,015,860       87,209  43,942,196 
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Customs  Revenue 

Accompanying  the  growth  of  Foreign 
Trade  Zone  No.  1  at  New  York  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  the  amount 
of  customs  revenue  collected.  How- 
ever, there  was  a  sharp  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  revenue  collected  in  1942, 
but  this  was  more  than  compensated 
for  in  1943,  when  duties  collected 
totalled  $11,285,623.  The  customs 
revenues  collected  for  the  years  1939 
to  1943  were  as  follows:  1939,  $732,- 
167;  1940,  $1,931,296;  1941,  $2,867,- 
352;  1942,  $1,998,852;  1943,  $11,285,- 
623. 

Financial  Position 

Gross  income  from  operations  of  the 
Foreign  Trade  Zone  in  1943  amounted 
to  $504,710,  of  which  $232,617  was 
from  storage,  $39,011  from  rentals, 
$35,146  from  wharfage,  and  $197,933 
from  labour.  For  the  same  period  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  administration 
was  $385,736.  The  comparable  figures 
for  1942  are  as  follows:  gross  income 
totalled  $575,349,  consisting  of  $306,- 
253  derived  from  storage,  $89,826  from 
rentals,  $30,280  from  wharfage,  and 
$148,989  from  handling.  The  cost  of 
operation,  maintenance  and  adminis- 
tration amounted  to  $411,631.  In  addi- 
tion, customs  service  charges  to  the 
amount  of  $53,837  were  subject  to 
adjustment. 

Outlook 

It  is  impossible  to  forecast  what  the 
future  will  be  for  the  New  York  For- 

UNITED  STATES  CONTROL 

By  W.  D.  Wallace,  Office  of  the 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
Industry  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
War  Production  Board,  held  on  Octo- 
ber 25  and  26,  several  recommenda- 
tions were  made  to  the  W.P.B.  in  con- 
nection with  the  future  control  of 
newsprint.  Most  of  these  recommenda- 
tions had  been  made  by  a  special  com- 
mittee representing  newspaper,  maga- 
zine and  book  publishers  and  were 
embodied  in  the  Advisory  Committee's 
final  request  to  the  War  Production 
Board. 


eign  Trade  Zone;  its  growth  will  de- 
pend upon  the  volume  of  foreign  trade 
that  can  be  directed  thereto. 

The  Army  has  greatly  improved  the 
Zone  by  installing  additional  equip- 
ment, paving,  and  making  some  of  the 
piers  more  permanent.  It  is  expected 
that  the  improvements  will  be  made 
available  to  the  City  of  New  York  for 
the  operation  of  the  Zone  when  the 
property  is  returned  to  the  city. 

The  City  of  New  York  has  made 
certain  recommendations  in  its  reports 
to  the  Foreign  Trade  Zone  Board, 
Washington,  D.C.,  which,  if  accepted, 
will  mean  a  large  movement  of  foreign 
goods  into  the  Zone  and  its  greater  use 
by  United  States  firms.  The  principal 
recommendations  put  forward  are  as 
follows:  (1)  permission  to  allow  light 
manufacturing  in  the  Zone;  (2)  elim- 
ination of  the  requirement  of  posting 
a  bond  for  privileged  foreign  merchan- 
dise; (3)  valuation  of  non-privileged 
merchandise  at  date  of  entry  into  the 
United  States  customs  territory  instead 
of  at  date  of  exportation  from  the 
country  of  origin;  (4)  provision  for 
allowing  drawback  payment  on  for- 
eign goods  to  be  made  immediately 
goods  are  moved  into  a  foreign  trade 
zone  instead  of  requiring  that  the  goods 
be  delivered  abroad  before  making  pay- 
ment of  drawback. 

New  York,  October  24,  19U 

OF  NEWSPRINT  SUPPLIES 

Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York 

Recommendations 

The  principal  recommendation  was 
that  the  War  Production  Board  should 
retain  its  control  over  newsprint  until 
the  supply  becomes  equal  to  the  ton- 
nage that  was  consumed  in  1941.  In 
other  words,  the  present  limitation 
Order  L-240  would  be  continued  in 
effect,  irrespective  of  the  date  of  the 
end  of  the  war  in  Europe,  until  pro- 
duction is  sufficient  to  meet  all  de- 
mands.   The  War  Production  Board 
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officials  gave  assurance  that  the  orderly 
relaxation  of  Order  L-240  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  relaxation  of  other 
orders  controlling  forest  products. 

Additional  recommendations  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  included  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

That  government  control  of  use  of 
newsprint  should  be  relaxed  and  dis- 
continued in  an  orderly  manner  as 
rapidly  as  wartime  needs  permit. 

That  when  increased  production  of 
print  paper  permits,  it  be  made  im- 
mediately available  to  publishers  by 
reducing  the  present  percentage  of  use 
curtailment. 

That  the  War  Production  Board 
seek  to  relax  or  discontinue  United 
States  and  foreign  government  restric- 
tions limiting  print  paper  production 
as  soon  as  war  conditions  permit. 


Paper  Situation 

The  special  committee  commenting 
on  the  paper  situation  summarized  the 
position  as  follows: — 

1.  Wartime  restrictions  cannot  be 
relaxed  to  any  extent  in  view  of  present 
available  supplies. 

2.  There  is  not  much  hope  that  im- 
portations of  Scandinavian  newsprint 
will  increase  supplies  in  the  near 
future.  Although  it  is  reported  that 
some  8,500  tons  of  newsprint  per  month 
will  be  available  from  Sweden,  delivery 
dates  of  this  newsprint  will  have  to 
await  the  lifting  of  the  blockade. 

3.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
increase  production  of  pulpwood  and 
print  paper  and  to  conserve  and  sal- 
vage waste  paper. 


BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  HAITI 


By  J.  L.  Mutter,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Havana 
(One  gourde  equals  U.S.$0-20) 


The  Haitian  fiscal  year  begins  on 
October  1,  and  this  report  relates  to 
the  nine-month  period  ending  June  30, 
1944.  One  of  the  most  striking  fea- 
tures of  the  commercial  situation  dur- 
ing the  first  three-quarters  of  the  year 
was  the  greatly  increased  activity  in 
the  banana  industry,  exports  during 
that  period  showing  an  increase  of  590 
per  cent  in  volume  and  648  per  cent 
in  value  over  those  for  the  same  period 
in  1942-43.  This  expansion  stimulated 
business  generally  throughout  the 
country.  Adverse  factors,  however, 
were  the  drought  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed until  the  end  of  May,  causing 
considerable  damage  to  food  crops  and 
potential  exports;  the  slow  movement 
of  export  crops  other  than  bananas  and 
sugar,  and  the  reduced  payrolls  of 
SHADA  (the  Societe  Haitiano-Ameri- 
caine  de  Developpement  Agricole). 
This  organization  had  on  its  payroll  at 
December  31,  1943,  only  43,700  agri- 
cultural labourers  as  compared  with 
90,600  eight  months  previously. 


Living  costs  were  considerably 
higher  than  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
and  basic  foodstuffs  and  textiles  were 
scarce.  Although  the  movement  of 
such  commodities  as  coffee,  sisal  and 
cacao  continued  to  lag,  with  export 
shipments  considerably  short  of  those 
for  the  period  October-June,  1942-43, 
the  position  of  the  sugar  industry  was 
unquestionably  the  most  favourable  in 
many  years,  and  the  satisfactory  de- 
velopment during  June  of  the  food  pro- 
duction and  procurement  program 
undertaken  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  of 
the  United  States  promised  to  com- 
pensate to  some  extent  for  the  curtail- 
ment of  SHADA's  operations. 

Cofifee 

Coffee  is  Haiti's  leading  crop,  and 
up  to  1940  the  chief  market  for  it  was 
France.  The  invasion  and  subsequent 
collapse  of  that  country  posed  a  dif- 
ficult problem  for  growers  and  ex- 
porters, and  the  position  was  acute 
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until  in  the  latter  part  of  1940  the 
United  States  came  to  the  rescue  of 
Haitian  economy  by  allocating  to  the 
Republic  a  quota  in  the  United  States 
market  amounting  to  about  50  per  cent 
of  normal  annual  Haitian  production, 
which  is  approximately  30,000  metric 
tons.  The  marketing  of  the  remainder, 
however,  continued  to  present  such 
difficulties  that  Haiti's  quota  in  the 
United  States  market  for  the  coffee 
year  1941-42  was  raised  to  24,435 
metric  tons.  This  upward  revision 
still  having  failed  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion, the  United  States  Government 
finally  agreed  to  absorb  the  entire  pro- 
duction. Since  then  Haiti  has  con- 
tinued to  benefit  from  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Coffee  Quota  Agreement,  operating 
as  it  does  with  sufficient  flexibility  to 
allow  such  changes  in  the  quota  as  are 
warranted  by  conditions  prevailing  at 
the  time. 

Coffee  exports  during  the  period 
October,  1943,  to  June,  1944,  totalled 
17,865  metric  tons  valued  at  20,0-70,503 
gourdes  as  compared  with  23,384 
metric  tons  valued  at  25,904,984 
gourdes  during  the  corresponding  nine 
months  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
Under  the  quota  agreement,  15,432 
metric  tons  were  shipped  to  the  United 
States.  The  other  principal  countries 
of  destination  were:  Canada,  1,820 
metric  tons;  Switzerland,  500  tons;  and 
Curacao,  104  tons. 

Raw  Sugar 

Haiti  is  capable  of  producing  an- 
nually from  50,000  to  60,000  short  tons 
of  sugar,  but  such  production  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  movement  of 
carryovers  from  previous  crops,  since 
existing  storage  facilities  in  the  Repub- 
lic will  accommodate  about  28,000 
short  tons  only.  In  the  1940-41 
crop  year,  for  example,  production 
amounted  to  34,725  short  tons,  while 
in  the  same  period  exports  totalled 
only  20,000  short  tons.  In  the  1941-42 
crop  year  production  amounted  to 
38,000  short  tons,  but  exports  totalled 
only  19,000  tons.  In  the  face  of  this 
situation  brought  about  by  the  short- 
age of  shipping  and  the  shrinkage  of 


Haiti's  traditional  and  best  market  for 
the  product,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Haitian  sugar  industry  was  depressed 
during  the  first  half  of  1943.  Towards 
the  end  of  that  year,  however,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  the 
United  States  agreed  to  purchase  all 
the  sugar  that  HASCO  (Haitian 
American  Sugar  Company),  the  sole 
exporter,  could  produce  in  1944. 

The  1944  grinding  season,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  recent  history  of  the  indus- 
try, ended  in  July  with  a  total  pro- 
duction for  the  year  of  64,000  short 
tons  of  raw  sugar  and  3,225,000  gal- 
lons of  molasses.  Some  16,000  short 
tons  of  refined  and  semi-refined  sugar 
were  reserved  for  local  consumption, 
leaving  48,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  for 
export. 

During  the  nine-month  period  Octo- 
ber, 1943,  to  June,  1944,  sugar  exports 
totalled  65,507  metric  tons  valued  at 
18,671,145  gourdes  as  compared  with 
3,529  metric  tons  valued  at  1,034,758 
gourdes  in  the  corresponding  nine 
months  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Sisal 

Sisal  first  appeared  in  Haiti's  export 
statistics  for  the  fiscal  year  1926-27. 
Since  that  time  its  importance  has 
steadily  increased,  exports  for  the  fiscal 
year  1941-42  accounting  for  19  per 
cent  of  the  Republic's  total  exports. 
Following  upon  the  loss  of  the  Philip- 
pines, one  of  the  United  States'  prin- 
cipal sources  of  supply  of  hemp  fibre, 
an  agreement  reached  in  March,  1942, 
between  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Haiti  provided  for  the 
planting  of  an  additional  24,000  acres 
of  sisal,  financed  by  a  $1,000,000 
Export-Import  Bank  credit.  High 
shipping  priorities  were  granted  this 
essential  war  material,  and  in  conse- 
quence substantial  shipments  of  the 
fibre  have  continued,  w^hile  exports  of 
other  products  have  suffered  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  shipping  space. 

While  the  bulk  of  Haitian  sisal  is 
exported  to  the  United  States,  large 
quantities  (over  2,000,000  pounds  an- 
nually) are  absorbed  by  the  Dominican 
Republic  for  the  manufacture  of  bags. 
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During  the  nine  months  October, 
1943,  to  June,  1944,  exports  amounted 
to  6,006  metric  tons  valued  at  5,589,- 
798  gourdes  as  against  8,852  metric 
tons  of  a  value  of  8,206,050  gourdes  for 
October,  1942,  to  June,  1943,  a  decrease 
of  32  per  cent  in  both  volume  and 
value.  This  drop  is  largely  accounted 
for  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  de- 
corticating machinery  and  replacement 
parts,  together  with  shipping  and 
minor  labour  problems.  SHADA 
(Societe  Haitiano-Americaine  de 
Developpement  Agricole)  has  ex- 
pressed confidence,  however,  in  its 
ability  to  deliver  by  November,  1945, 
its  commitment  of  25,000,000  pounds, 
provided  the  necessary  machinery  is 
made  available. 

Cotton 

Cotton  production  in  Haiti  has  de- 
clined steadily  since  1935,  due  to  boll- 
weevil  infestation.  For  many  years 
up  to  the  outbreak  of  war  it  ranked 
second  on  the  list  of  the  Republic's 
exports,  but  in  1941-42,  exports  repre- 
sented less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  principal  pre-war  market  was  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  since  1941  ship- 
ments to  that  destination  have  been 
negligible.  Under  an  agreement  reached 
in  May,  1942,  the  United  States  guar- 
anteed the  disposal  of  Haiti's  cotton 
crops  at  an  agreed  price. 

Export  shipments  during  the  period 
under  review  were  4,172  metric  tons 
valued  at  4,807,442  gourdes  as  com- 
pared with  o-nly  334  metric  tons  with 
a  value  of  379,303  gourdes  in  the  cor- 
responding previous  period,  compris- 
ing largely  stocks  of  the  1942  and  1943 
crops. 

Bananas 

Exports  of  bananas  during  the  period 
October,  1943,  to  June,  1944,  totalled 
1,855,449  stems  valued  at  4,728,981 
gourdes  as  compared  with  268,974 
stems  with  a  value  of  632,095  gourdes, 
for  October-June,  1942-43,  an  increase 
of  590  per  cent  in  volume  and  648  per 
cent  in  value. 

By  1940  the  banana-growing  indus- 
try of  Haiti  had  reached  a  profitable 


productive  stage,  with  exports  second 
in  importance  only  to  coffee,  but  be- 
came a  "war  casualty"  during  the  fiscal 
year  1941-42,  when  shipments  repre- 
sented less  than  11  per  cent  of  the 
country's  total  exports  as  compared 
with  nearly  25  per  cent  in  1940-41.  As  a 
non-essential  bananas  did  not  qualify 
for  priority  consideration  either  in  the 
matter  of  shipping  space  or  machinery, 
transportation  equipment  and  fertil- 
izer, and  shipments  fell  to  an  even 
lower  level  during  the  year  ending 
September,  1943.  In  the  latter  part 
of  that  year,  however,  arrangements 
were  made  to  transport  the  fruit  by 
small  schooners,  and  at  the  opening  of 
the  current  year  there  was  a  note- 
worthy revival  of  the  trade. 

Other  Commodities 

Exports  of  cacao  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  1943-44  were 
1,132  metric  tons,  or  25  per  cent  less 
than  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  As  compared 
with  October- June,  1942-43,  when 
there  were  no  shipments,  2,120  metric 
tons  of  logwood  were  exported  during 
the  period  under  review.  Shipments  of 
lignum  vitae  showed  a  26  per  cent 
decrease  in  volume,  and  exports  of 
goatskins  fell  short  by  39  per  cent  of 
those  for  October-June,  1942-43.  There 
were  increases  in  the  export  volume  of 
cotton-seed  cake  and  meal  of  94  per 
cent;  rum,  280  per  cent;  refined  sugar, 
and  cashew  nuts. 

Foreign  Trade 

Total  imports  into  Haiti  during  the 
period  October,  1943,  to  June,  1944, 
were  valued  at  59,597,000  gourdes  as 
compared  with  35,843,805  gourdes  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previ- 
ous fiscal  year.  The  value  of  exports 
totalled  63,123,596  gourdes  as  against 
41,260,827  gourdes  last  year.  There 
was,  therefore,  a  favourable  trade  bal- 
ance for  the  period  of  3,526,596 
gourdes.  A  comparison  of  the  October- 
June  period  of  1943-44  with  the  cor- 
responding previous  period  shows  that 
there  were  the  following  increases  in 
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the  volume  of  articles  imported:  fish, 
97  per  cent;  lard,  146  per  cent;  butter, 
149  per  cent;  kerosene,  259  per  cent; 
gasoline,  30  per  cent;  laundry  soap,  36 
•per  cent;  paints,  22  per  cent;  cotton 
piece-goods,  40  per  cent;  lumber,  261 
per  cent;  and  wheat  flour,  100  per  cent. 

Increases  in  import  values  were 
recorded  for  the  following  commodities 
or  commodity  groups:  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel,  95  per  cent;  perfumery, 
113  per  cent;  machinery  and  apparatus, 
219  per  cent;  rubber  goods,  57  per  cent, 
and  tobacco,  11  per  cent. 

The  following  decreases  in  import 
volume  were  noted:  chemical  and  phar- 
maceutical products,  42  per  cent;  motor 
trucks,  18  per  cent;  motor  cars,  4  per 
cent;  live  animals,  16  per  cent;  and 
meats,  83  per  cent. 

During  the  nine-month  period  the 
United  States  supplied  66  per  cent  of 
Haiti's  total  imports  as  compared  with 
75  per  cent  in  the  previous  period.  The 
other  principal  suppliers  were:  Mexico, 
20  per  cent;  British  Commonwealth, 
5-71  per  cent;  Argentina,  2-84  per 
cent;  Netherlands  West  Indies,  2-74 
per  cent. 

The  United  States  absorbed  63-23 
per  cent  of  total  Haitian  exports  dur- 
ing the  period  under  review,  while 
24-66  per  cent  went  to  countries  of  the 


British  Commonwealth,  and  6-77  per 
cent  to  Colombia. 

Financial  Position 

The  gross  public  debt  of  the  Republic 
at  June  30,  1944,  amounted  to  64,991,- 
000  gourdes  as  compared  with  70,470,- 
000  gourdes  on  June  30,  1943. 

Cumulative  receipts  from  all  sources 
during  the  nine-month  period  ended 
June,  1944,  amounted  to  33,016,000 
gourdes,  an  increase  of  8,036,000 
gourdes  over  revenue  collections  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  period  of  the 
fiscalyear  1942-43. 

Returns  from  various  sources  of 
revenue,  with  comparative  figures  for 
the  preceding  year,  were  as  indicated 
hereunder: — 

October-June  October-June 
1943-44  1942-43 
Gourdes  Gourdes 

Customs    23,481,000  17,123,000 

Internal  revenue  8,703,000  6,992,000 
Miscellaneous  . .  470,000  527,000 


Total  revenue.       33,016,000  24,980,000 

Expenditures  during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  27,863,000  gourdes,  which 
was  8,196,000  gourdes  (41-67  per 
cent)  more  than  the  amount  disbursed 
during  the  first  three-quarters  of  the 
fiscal  year  1942-43. 

Havana,  October  12,  19U 


RAIL  SHIPMENTS  TO  MEXICO 


For  a  considerable  time  the  conges- 
tion on  the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico  has  made  it  necessary  to  place 
all  rail  traffic  routed  on  or  via  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico,  or  con- 
signed to  gateways  leading  into 
Mexico,  under  strict  control. 

All  rail  shipments  to  Mexico  there- 
fore require  first  a  priority  issued  by 
the  Mexican  Government;  after  this 
is  obtained,  a  permit  must  be  secured 
before  a  shipment  is  made.  The  pre- 
liminary approval  given  by  Mexican 
Government  officials  does  not  author- 
ize the  loading  or  forwarding  of  cars 
to  Mexico.  The  actual  shipment  can- 
not be  authorized  unless  and  until  an 
ofiicial  permit  has  been  issued  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Arnett,  Assistant  to  the  Chair- 
man, Car  Service  Division,  Association 


of  American  Railroads,  Transportation 
Building,  Washington. 

Effective  as  from  November  1,  1944, 
all  permits  carry  a  letter  or  letters  as 
part  of  the  permit  number.  Such  per- 
mits will  specify  the  gateway  through 
which  shipments  may  be  routed  and 
the  permit  letter  will  so  indicate  (LD- 
Laredo;  B V-Brownville ;  EGP-Eagle 
Pass;  ELP-El  Paso) .  Unless  the  gate- 
way routing  is  observed,  such  permits 
are  invalid. 

Effective  November  15, 1944,  all  per- 
mits issued  prior  to  November  1,  1944, 
will  be  null  and  void.  Shippers  who 
have  unexpired  permits  on  which  they 
desire  to  make  shipments,  must  renew 
their  application  in  the  same  manner 
as  when  the  permit  was  originally 
requested. 
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TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


New  Zealand 

IMPORT   LICENSING   ALLOCATIONS  FOR 
1945  ANNOUNCED 

The  schedule  of  allocations  of  import 
licences  into  New  Zealand  for  the  year 
1945  (ninth  licensing  period)  was  an- 
nounced by  the  New  Zealand  Minister 
of  Customs  in  Sept^ember. 

In  announcing  the  schedule  the  Min- 
ister stated  that  no  material  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  procedure  hith- 
erto in  operation,  but  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  ''control"  items,  that 
is,  those  for  which  applications  are 
considered  individually  in  relation  to 
actual  requirements,  have  been  re- 
placed by  basic  allocations,  thereby 
facilitating  the  granting  of  licences. 

Certain  imports  from  Canada,  the 
Minister  said,  will  require  to  be  pro- 
cessed for  procurement  under  the 
Mutual  Aid  Agreement  entered  into 
between  New  Zealand  and  Canada. 
The  procedure  to  be  followed  will  be 
that  the  New  Zealand  Government  will 
give  the  Canadian  Mutual  Aid  Board 
requisitions  for  the  goods  and  mate- 
rials needed,  and  the  Board  will  ar- 
range for  procurement  through  a  Cana- 
dian Government  purchasing  agency. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Ministry  of 
Supply  that  the  goods  shipped  to  New 
Zealand  be  distributed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible through  normal  trade  channels. 
Goods  which  it  is  thought  will  come 
within  the  foregoing  arrangement  are 
shown  as  "M.S."  items  in  the  licensing 
schedule. 

Nearly  40^  per  cent  of  the  items  or 
extracts  of  items  contained  in  the 
licensing  schedule  continue  to  be  items 
for  which  no  allocation  for  importation 
from  any  country  will  be  made.  Other 
items,  except  imports  being  arranged 
by  the  New  Zealand  Ministry  of  Sup- 
ply, are  largely  on  the  basis  of  50  per 
cent  of  1940  importations,  and  some 
(about  11  per  cent  of  the  items)  are 
granted  licences  up  to  100  per  cent  of 
the  value  imported  during  1940. 


In  view  of  delays  being  experienced 
in  having  orders  filled,  eighth-period 
(1944)  licences  are  being  extended 
until  June  30,  1945.  This  will  not, 
however,  apply  to  eighth-period 
licences  issued  in  substitution  of 
seventh-period  licences  or  to  seventh- 
period  licences  extended  to  the  eighth 
period,  these  being  valid  for  imports 
up  to  December  31,  1944,  only.  The 
extension  of  eighth-period  licences  is 
to  apply  only  to  firm  orders  placed 
overseas  prior  to  November  1,  1944, 
that  is  in  sufficient  time  to  have  enabled 
the  goods,  if  shipped,  to  arrive  in  New 
Zealand  prior  to  the  original  date  of 
expiry  of  the  licence,  namely,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1944.  Goods  not  ordered  prior 
to  November  1,  1944,  which  arrive 
after  December  31,  1944,  will  require 
to  be  entered  under  1945  licences. 


New  Zealand^s  Plastic  Industry 

New  Zealand  manufacturers  have 
lately  formed  a  National  Institute  of 
Plastics,  the  first  conference  of  which' 
is  to  be  held  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  writes  the  Acting  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland.  The 
main  objective  of  the  Institute  is  the 
promotion  of  general  development  of 
the  plastic  industry  in  New  Zealand. 
In  pursuit  of  this  aim,  full  use  will  be 
made  of  overseas  and  local  scientific 
research,  as  is  already  being  done.  It 
is  intended  also  to  carry  on  educa- 
tional work  in  order  to  correct  the 
many  false  impressions  held  regarding 
the  present  and  future  of  plastics. 

The  form  of  plastic  material  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  products  in  New 
Zealand  to  date  has  been  the  powder 
for  moulding  and  the  casein  sheets  for 
making  buttons,  etc.,  imported  from 
Australia.  While  the  industry  has 
been  in  operation  for  several  years, 
making  a  wide  variety  of  small  prod- 
ucts, nothing  yet  has  been  attempted 
requiring  advanced  techniques  and 
materials  different  from  those  men- 
tioned above. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  is  pnblished  in  English  and  French 
and  is  issued  every  Saturday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Subscription  prices  for  either  edition  are:  $1  per  annum  in  Canada, 
single  copies  5  cents  each;  $3.50  per  annum  outside  Canada,  single  copies 
10  cents  each. 

Subscription  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Govem- 
ment  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  and  remittances  may  be  made  by  post  office 
or  express  orders,  or  by  drafts  or  cheques,  payable  at  par  in  Ottawa. 

Inquiries  for  back  copies  or  additional  copies  should  be  made  to  the 
same  address. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  13,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  November  13,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  November  6,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rat 

Nov.  6 

Nov.  13 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

.  .Dollar 

1.0000 

Buying 

1 . 1000 

1.1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies .  Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Argentina   

.Peso 

(Paper) 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

Free 

.2766 

.2766 

(Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0575 

.0575 

,  ,  Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

Chile   

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4i 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Umcontrolled 

.6016 

.6016 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt   Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.57&0 

New  Zealand  .  .  .  . 

.  .Pound 

4.8666 

U 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 
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J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenoa 
Aires  (1).   (Territory  in^iludes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  ISfew  S9uth  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 

2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  iu'cludes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Eraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  ()ffiice — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota,  (Territory  includes  Venezuela, 
Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone.  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Economic  Adviser,  Canadian  Embassy,  Paris.  Address  for  letters — 
%  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  {Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Con. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  BisSETT,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartadc 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Interna cional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Ne>vfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower.   Circular  Road,  St.  John's.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office — Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes 
Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  tjganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom.  (Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office). 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address.  Sleighing,  London. 
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S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  B.  C.  Butler,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan 
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CANADIAN  EXPORT  COMMODITIES  AND  INDUSTRIES 


11.  TIMBER  AND  LUMBER 
1.  In  Eastern  Canada* 

By  L.  J.  PouLiOT,  Forestry  Statistics  Branch,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


The  clearing  of  forest  land  was  the 
primary  step  toward  the  settlement  of 
eastern  Canada  by  the  early  pioneers. 
The  material  so  removed  was  at  first 
more  than  sufficient  for  building  pur- 
poses, fencing  and  fuel.  Later  on,  in- 
roads were  made  into  the  forests  sur- 
rounding the  farms  and  settlements  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  growing  popu- 
lation, and  lumbering  as  a  business  de- 
veloped gradually  as  the  settlement 
extended,  the  demand  increased  and  the 
supply  receded. 

During  the  French  regime,  lumber- 
ing did  little  more  than  supply  the 


domestic  needs  of  the  inhabitants. 
Nevertheless,  toward  the  end  of  the 
period,  a  fair  business  in  timber  had 
been  estabhshed  in  connection  with 
the  shipbuilding  industry,  and  the 
technique  of  sawing  and  floating  log's 
had  been  learned.  For  instance,  in 
1752  ten  ships  of  40  to  100  tons  burden 
each  were  launched  at  Quebec,  for 
which  the  lumber  had  been  floated  down 
the  Richelieu  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 

As  early  as  1700  New  France  pro- 
vided masts  and  spars  for  the  French 
navy,  but  although  several  attempts 
were  made  throughout  the  period  to 


•Among  the  various  works  consulted  in  preparing  this  article,  special  acknowledgment  is 
due  to  "Tlie  Lumber  Trade  Between  Canada  and  the  United  States"  by  A.  R.  M.  ^^^G%pig<?  itoi 
other  articles  by  the  same  author.  The  section  dealing  with  the  effects  of  tlj^f^fSr  iS  -oa^jjo^ 
in  part  on  material  prepared  by  the  Dominion  Fore®  Service — ^L.J.P. 
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develop  a  market  in  France  for  Cana- 
dian timber,  the  distance  proved  to  be 
an  insuperable  obstacle  and  these 
efforts  came  to  nothing. 

After  the  formal  cession  of  Canada 
to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
1763,  the  same  obstacle  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  new  colony  to  compete 
with  the  Baltic  countries  from  which 
Great  Britain  obtained  all  ordinary 
types  of  timber  and  boards.  It  was 
not  until  the  American  Revolution  sud- 
denly deprived  Great  Britain  of  her 
carefully  fostered  source  of  masts,  so 
essential  to  her  navy,  that  Canada's 
forest  products  gained  a  foothold  on 
the  British  market. 

Earlier  Development 

The  timber  industry  of  New  Bruns- 
wick dates  from  1784,  when  the  British 
Admiralty  turned  to  the  pineries  of 
that  province  for  a  reliable  supply  of 
masts  and  spars.  About  the  same  time 
the  West  Indies  began  purchasing  from 
the  loyal  colonies  of  the  north  the  sup- 
plies which  they  could  no  longer  secure 
from  New  England,  again  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  American  Revolution. 
Pine  boards  and  hoops  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  and  white 
oak  barrel  staves  from  the  Province 
of  Canada  were  among  the  first  com- 
modities exported  t-o  the  islands  of  the 
Caribbean. 

It  took  another  political  upheaval  to 
create  a  real  market  for  Canada's  tim- 
ber. Following  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  rise- of  Napoleon  to  power,  the 
Baltic  was  closed  by  1808  to  British 
trade.  Again  Great  Britain  turned  to 
her  North  American  colonies  for  the 
timber  she  so  badly  needed. 

To  induce  the  British  merchants  to 
risk  their  capital  in  the  development 
of  a  new  industry  so  far  from  home, 
the  British  Government  offered  large 
timber  contracts  and  the  protection  of 
a  very  high  tariff  wall  against  foreign 
countries.  So  it  was  that  the  British 
timber  firms  began  sending  agents  to 
Quebec,  Saint  John  and  a  few  other 
ports  in  the  Maritimes  to  establish 
branch  houses.  The  agents,  or 
■"'factors"  as  they  were  called,  awarded 


contracts  for  cutting  or  bought  what- 
ever timber  was  offered  to  them.  Often 
they  financed  the  "lumbermen"  who 
engaged  in  the  business  of  felling  trees 
and  bringing  the  timber  in  rafts  or 
cribs  to  the  shipping  point. 

After  the  Napoleonic  wars  were  over, 
the  so-called  "differential  duties"  were 
maintained  at  a  high  level  for  many 
years,  and  the  Canadian  timber  trade 
prospered,  even  when  the  preference 
was  gradually  reduced  from  1842  to 
1851  and  removed  altogether  in  1860. 

SQUARE  TIMBER 

At  first  the  British  demand  was 
chiefly  for  "square  timber" — long, 
large,  handhewn  pieces  of  the  finest 
white  pine.  The  trade  in  square  timber 
grew  rapidly,  but  not  without  many 
ups  and  downs.  Whenever  it  was 
rumored  that  the  duties  would  be  re- 
duced, an  intensive  production  took 
place,  followed  by  a  considerable  drop 
when  the  new  duties  became  effective. 
After  a  few  years  the  industry  would 
adapt  itself  to  the  new  conditions  and 
rise  again  to  higher  levels.  The  trade 
in  square  timber  reached  its  peak 
about  1865,  aft-er  the  preference  on 
colonial  imports  had  ceased  to  exist. 
In  that  year,  exports  of  square  timber 
from  the  port  of  Quebec  alone  reached 
approximately  280,000,000  feet  board 
measure. 

As  the  nearby  stands  were  soon  de- 
pleted, the  lumbermen  had  to  go  ever 
farther  in  their  search  for  suitable 
trees  and  the  square-timber  trade  be- 
came less  and  less  profitable.  It  was 
also  a  very  wasteful  trade,  much  of 
the  best  logs  being  left  in  the  forest 
in  the  form  of  worthless  chips  and 
slabs.  Before  long,  lumbermen  found 
it  to  their  advantage  to  manufacture 
sawn  lumber  instead  of  squaring  logs. 
For  the  British  market  they  produced 
"deals",  that  is,  according  to  English 
trade  usage,  planks  three  or  more 
inches  thick. 

TRADE  IN  DEALS 

The  trade  in  deals  did  not  grow  as 
fast  as  the  trade  in  square  timber,  but 
beginning  in  1835  imports  of  deals 
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from  British  North  America  into  Great 
Britain  exceeded  those  from  the  Baltic 
countries,  and  retained  first  place  until 
the  differential  duties  were  removed 
in  1860.  Even  then  Canadian  deals 
competed  successfully  with  the  product 
of  the  more  favourably  located  North 
European  forests. 

The  square  timber  trade  began  de- 
clining rapidly  in  the  'seventies  and  by 
the  end  of  the  century  it  had  disap- 
peared. The  deal  trade  also  diminished 
in  much  the  same  manner  but  it  did 
not  cease  altogether.  Before  the  start 
of  the  present  war,  a  iew  firms  dis- 
posing of  exceptionally  fine  timber 
limits  were  still  cutting  deals  for  the 
British  market. 

The  United  States  Market 

The  decline  of  the  trade  in  square 
timber  and  deals  w^ith  Great  Britain 
was  due  to  other  causes  besides  the 
depletion  of  stands  of  high-quality  pine 
and  spruce.  For  many  years  there  was 
no  other  market  for  Canadian  woods. 
The  neighbouring  United  States  had  at 
first  sufficient  supplies  of  their  own; 
besides,  the  ports  of  both  countries 
were  closed  to  each  other's  ships  after 
the  Revolutionary  War.  As  the  sea 
was  practically  the  only  means  of 
transportation  available,  there  could 
be  little  or  no  trade. 

RISE  OF  DEMAND  FOR  LUMBER 

As  the  American  settlers  pushed 
westward  in  ever-increasing  numbers 
and  urban  centres  developed  prodigi- 
ously in  the  New  England  states,  some 
American  forests  were  cleared  for  set- 
tlement and  destroyed  and  others  were 
used  up  to  supply  the  insatiable  de- 
mand of  the  cities.  Then  an  extensive 
system  of  canals  was  completed  in 
Canada  as  well  as  in  the  United  States, 
which  greatly  facilitated  the  exchange 
of  goods.  Later  came  the  railroads  to 
open  up  new  regions  and  new  sources 
of  supply  and  to  link  these  with  the 
large  centres  w^here  the  products  found 
a  ready  market. 

The  influence  of  the  mounting  Ameri- 
can need  for  lumber  was  soon  felt  in 
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Canada.  Canadian  lumbermen  were 
prompt  to  realize  the  opportunities 
offered  by  a  large  market  close  to  them 
and  not  so  hard  to  please  as  their 
British  customers.  Sawn  planks  and 
boards  of  almost  any  kind  were  in 
great  demand  across  the  border,  and 
these  could  be  produced  and  sold  more 
profitably  than  square  timber  and 
deals. 

As  early  as  1827  shipments  of  pine 
boards,  pine  planks,  shingles  and  saw- 
logs  were  recorded  at  the  inland  port 
of  St.  Johns  in  Lower  Canada  on  their 
way  to  New  York  through  the  Riche- 
lieu River,  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Champlain  Canal  and  down  the  Hud- 
son River,  With  the  opening  of  the 
Chambly  Canal  in  1835,  the  trade 
through  St.  Johns  increased  consid- 
erably. 

INFLUX  OF  AMERICAN  CAPITAL 

It  was  about  this  time  also  that 
Canadian  timber  lands  and  sawmills 
began  attracting  American  capital. 
During  the  period  from  the  crisis  of 
1837  until  the  end  of  the  depression  of 
1847  the  movement  of  American  capi- 
tal was  halted,  but  it  was  resumed  on 
a  larger  scale  from  1848  onward  and 
reached  still  greater  proportions  after 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854'  was 
signed. 

This  influx  of  American  capital  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  the 
lumbering  industry  in  all  parts  of  East- 
ern Canada,  from  New  Brunswick  to 
Georgian  Bay.  But  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  was  not  an  unmixed  blessing; 
under  its  stimulation  American  lumber- 
men invaded  the  Canadian  forest, 
stripped  it  of  its  best  pine  and  then 
abandoned  their  mills  and  moved  on 
to  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
when  these  regions  were  opened  up  by 
the  building  of  railroads. 

The  Reciprocity  Treaty  came  to  an 
end  in  1866.  Despite  the  new  tariff 
of  20  per  cent,  American  demand  was 
so  great  that  Canadian  lumber  ship- 
ments increased  at  a  rapid  rate  for 
several  years.  In  1868  exports  of  wood 
products  from  Ontario  and  Quebec  to 
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the  United  States  exceeded  for  the  first 
time  similar  exports  to  Great  Britain. 

EXPORT  OF  LOGS  FOR  CUTTING 

Soon  American  lumbermen  began 
rafting  logs  across  the  Great  Lakes  to 
their  mills  in  Michigan.  Imposition  of 
an  export  tax  failed  to  stem  the  flow 
of  sawlogs  from  Canada.  Sawlogs 
were  on  the  American  free  list  and 
there  was  now  a  specific  duty  of  two 
dollars  per  thousand  feet  on  sawn  lum- 
ber, which  made  it  much  more  difficult 
for  Canadian  lumbermen  to  sell  their 
product  in  the  United  States. 

Partly  because  of  this  policy,  but 
also  as  a  consequence  of  a  worid-wide 
economic  crisis,  from  1874  to  1878  the 
Canadian  lumber  industry  was  greatly 
depressed.  As  conditions  improved 
generally,  the  industry  recovered 
rapidly  and  despite  all  tariffs  Cana- 
dian exports  of  forest  products  to  the 
United  States  grew  more  or  less  stead- 
ily until,  toward  the  end  of  the  century, 
they  were  about  equal  in  value  to  the 
exports  to  Great  Britain,  which  had 
also  increased  considerably. 

In  1898,  the  Ontario  Government, 
by  prohibiting  the  export  of  sawlogs 
cut  on  Crown  Lands,  found  a  way  to 
stop  the  ruthless  and  wasteful  exploita- 
tion of  its  forests.  Other  provinces 
passed  similar  legislation,  and  many 
American  lumbermen  had  either  to 
close  their  mills  in  Michigan  or  move 
them  to  Canada.  Ever  since,  prac- 
tically all  timber  cut  in  Canada  has 
been  sawn  in  this  country. 

Trends  in  the  Present  Century 

From  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cent- 
ury until  after  the  first  Great  War,  a 
tremendous  expansion  took  place  on 
both  sides  of  the  border.  In  Canada, 
new  settlers  from  Europe  spread  all 
over  the  Prairie  Provinces;  extensive 
mining  operations  began  in  Northern 
Ontario;  new  railroads  facilitated  com- 
munications. During  this  period  also 
completion  of  the  Panama  Canal 
opened  up  the  European  markets  to 
the  fine  lumber  of  British  Columbia. 
All  this  prosperity  had  its  repercus- 


sions on  the  Canadian  lumber  industry 
which  now  had  a  fairly  important 
domestic  market,  while  the  United 
States  market  continued  to  absorb  all 
that  was  offered  to  it  and  the  trade 
with  Great  Britain  remained  fairly 
steady,  although  not  as  important  as 
in  former  years. 

In  1911  the  total  Canadian  produc- 
tion of  lumber  reached  a  peak  of  4,918,- 
202  thousand  feet.  However,  a  good 
part  of  this  was  from  British  Columbia 
and  the  Eastern  Canadian  industry- 
was  already  struggling  to  hold  its  own, 
even  in  the  domestic  market.  ^ 

DECLINE  IN  TWENTIES 

After  the  war  of  1914-18  the  Eastern 
industry  declined  rapidly,  while  that 
of  British  Columbia  rose  until  it  ac- 
counted for  more  than  half  of  the  total 
Canadian  production.  Accessible  for- 
ests in  the  East  had  been  almost  de- 
pleted of  merchantable  timber,  and 
rising  costs  of  exploitation  made  it 
impossible  to  meet  the  stiff  competition 
of  the  Baltic  countries  on  British 
markets.  The  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff 
of  1930  and  the  United  States  Revenue 
Act  of  1932,  closed  the  American 
market  almost  completely  to  Canadian 
timber,  but  affected  the  Eastern  Prov- 
inces much  more  than  British  Colum- 
bia. 

When  the  Imperial  preference  was 
instituted  in  1932  by  the  Ottawa  trade 
agreements,  lumber  production  had 
fallen  to  1,809,884  thousand  feet.  Of 
this  quantity,  Eastern  Canada — the 
Maritimes,  Quebec  and  Ontario — ac- 
counted for  only  767,154  thousand  feet, 
which  was  much  lower  than  in  1851 
when  the  production  of  the  Maritimes 
and  Lower  and  Upper  Canada  was 
approximately  1,300,000  thousand  feet. 

RECOVERY  IN  THIRTIES 

From  1933  until  the  start  of  the 
second  World  War  in  1939  there  was 
an  almost  continuous  recovery,  in 
which  the  Eastern  Canadian  lumber 


^  The  lumbering  industry  of  British  Colum- 
bia is  dealt  with  in  a  separate  article. 
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industry  had  its  share.  In  addition  to 
the  effect  of  the  Ottawa  treaties,  new 
trade  agreements  with  the  United 
States,  in  effect  since  the  beginning  of 
1936,  have  again  made  this  market 
available  to  Canadian  producers.  The 
extent  of  this  recovery  is  shown  by 
Table  I  which  gives  figures  of  sawn 
lumber  production  by  regions  for  the 
vears  1932  to  1939  inclusive. 


1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 

Pre-war  Exports 

In  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  Great  War,  about  half  by  volume 
of  the  Canadian  production  of  lumber 
was  exported.  This  in  itself  represents 
a  large  trade,  but  the  lumber  industry 
also  produces  many  other  commodities 
such  as  shingles,  sawn  ties,  lath,  veneer 
and  plywood,  spoolwood,  box  shooks, 
etc.,  chiefly  for  the  export  markets. 
The  importance  of  exports  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  industry  is  therefore  con- 
siderable. 

Planks  and  boards  alone  ranked 
sixth  among  the  leading  commodities ^ 
exported  from  Canada  in  1938,  the  last 
complete  peace  year.  In  that  year, 
44-1  per  cent  by  value  of  Canada's 
exports  of  lumber  and  lumber  products 
went  to  Great  Britain,  38-5  per  cent 
to  the  United  States,  6-9  per  cent  to 
Australia,  2  per  cent  to  Africa,  1-7  per 
cent  to  the  West  Indies,  1-8  per  cent 
to  Continental  Europe  and  1-4  per  cent 
to  China. 

Shipments  went  to  some  sixty  differ- 
ent countries,  British  Empire  countries 
taking  56  per  cent  and  foreign  countries 
44  per  cent.     Finland,  Sweden  and 

The  first  five,  in  order  of  importance, 
were  newsprint  paper,  wheat,  nickel,  copper 
bars,  rods,  etc.,  and  meats. 
19565—2 


Russia  w^ere  Canada's  chief  competitors 
in  the  British  market.  On  the  Ameri- 
can market  Canadian  lumber  com- 
peted against  the  domestic  product, 
the  opposition  coming  principally  from 
operators  on  the  W^est  Coast. 

EMPLOYMENT 

In  1938,  the  lumber  industry  as  such, 
that  is  exclusive  of  operations  in  the 


Canada 
1,809,884 
1,957,989 
2,578,411 
2,973,169 
3,412,151 
4,005,601 
3,768,351 
3,976,882 

woods  and  of  the  wood-using  industries, 
provided  31,182  man-years  of  employ- 
ment, spent  $25,345,064  in  salaries  and 
wages  and  produced  goods  valued  at 
$92,855,906.  The  greater  part  of  the 
cost  of  materials  used,  valued  at  $52,- 
788,246,  represented  wages  and  salaries 
paid  to  persons  engaged  in  logging 
operations. 

The  Lumber  Industry  During 
the  War 

As  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous 
century,  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939 
cut  off  Great  Britain  from  the  Baltic 
countries  which  normally  supplied  a 
large  proportion  of  her  lumber  require- 
ments. Again  Canada  was  practically 
the  only  source  of  supply  available, 
but  this  time  she  was  also  an  active 
participant  in  the  struggle,  and  her 
immense  forest  resources  were  not  only 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Britain  and 
the  other  United  Nations  but  were  used 
in  the  execution  of  the  ambitious  indus- 
trial program  which  Canada  had  set 
as  part  of  her  contribution  to  the  com- 
mon cause. 

PRODUCTION 

The  part  played  by  the  lumber  in- 
dustry in  the  war  effort  of  Canada  has 


TABLE  I 

Production  of  Sawn  Lumber,  by  Regions,  1932  to  1939 


Maritime 

Prairie 

British 

Provinces 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Provinces 

Columbia 

196,351 

358,663 

212,140 

108,357 

934,373 

206,726 

275,210 

226.711 

115.998 

1,133,344 

363,681 

296,220 

317,754 

136,124 

1,464,632 

377,213 

453.956 

351,085 

180,568 

1,610,347 

337,313 

467,670 

411,526 

171,934 

2,023,708 

491,295 

700,530 

539,828 

201,273 

2,072,675 

369.413 

724,652 

439,397 

190.013 

2.044,876 

368,584 

656,374 

481,527 

194,364 

2,276,033 
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been  limited  only  by  its  production 
facilities  and  the  availability  of  man- 
power. All  producing  regions,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  were  operated 
at  maximum  capacity. 

Production  of  sawn  lumber  alone 
rose  to  4,629,052  M  ft.b.m.  in  1940  and 
to  an  unprecedented  peak  of  4,941,084 
M  ft.b.m.  in  1941.  Production  in  1942 
was  only  slightly  lower  than  in  1941, 
amounting  to  4,935,145  M  ft.b.m.  For 
1943  and  1944  the  production  has  been 
estirtiated  at  4,640,000'  M  ft.b.m.  and 
4,630,000  M  ft.b.m.,  respectively. 

SHIPMENTS  TO  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND 
DOMESTIC  CONSUMPTION 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  Canada 
exported  1,616,909  M  ft.b.m.  of  lumber 
to  the  United  Kingdom  alone  and  con- 
sumed about  430  million  feet  for  the 
construction  of  naval,  military  and  air 
force  establishments  and  for  new  muni- 
tions factories.  In  1941  the  building 
program  was  almost  as  large  but  only 
826,804  M  ft.  of  lumber  were  shipped 
to  Britain.  By  that  time,  however, 
most  of  the  new  factories  were  in  full 
production  and  the  demand  gradually 
increa&ed  for  lumber  to  make  boxes, 
barrels  and  crates,  required  for  the 
shipment  overseas  of  munitions,  food 
and  other  supplies;  it  has  been  estim- 
ated that  about  600  million  feet  were 
used  for  this  purpose  in  1943.  Large 
volumes  of  lumber  were  also  needed 
for  use  in  shipbuilding  and  aircraft 
construction  and  other  domestic  re- 
quirements related  to  the  successful 


prosecution  of  the  war,  such  as  essent- 
ial mines,  railway  rolling-stock,  war- 
time housing,  etc. 

EXPORTS   TO  UNITED  STATES 

Besides  all  these  demands,  it  was 
necessary  to  maintain  exports  of  lum- 
ber to  non-sterling  countries  to  provide 
urgently  needed  foreign  exchange.  In 
1940  Canada  shipped  651,315  M  ft.  of 
lumber  to  the  United  States,  only 
slightly  more  than  in  1939,  but  in  1941 
shipments  to  that  country  almost 
doubled,  amounting  to  1,231,588  M  ft. 
After  Pearl  Harbour  there  was  such  a 
demand  from  the  United  States  that 
shipments  reached  1,432,128  M  ft.  in 
1942. 

By  then,  the  upward  trend  of  Cana- 
dian forest  production  had  been 
checked  and  in  order  to  provide  suf- 
ficient supplies  for  Britain  and  for 
Canada's  own  war  needs,  it  became 
necessary  to  make  all  exports  to  non- 
Empire  countries  subject  to  permit. 
Nevertheless,  Canada's  exports  to 
foreign  countries  in  1943  amounted  to 
737,739  M  ft.  of  planks  and  boards 
alone,  of  which  729,201  M  ft.  went  to 
the  United  States. 

CHANGES   IN    OTHER  MARKETS 

Canada  has  lost  during  the  war  her 
markets  in  Continental  Europe  and 
China  but  has  increased  her  exports 
to  practically  all  Empire  countries 
except  Australia,  to  several  of  the 
countries  of  South  America,  especially 
to  Argentina,  Peru  and  Chile,  and  to 


TABLE  II 

Employment,  Wages  and  Salaries  Paid,  and  Gross  Value  of  Products, 

by  Regions,  1940-19Jf£ 


1940 

EmplojTnent    Man-years 

Salaries  and  wages  paid. .  $ 

Value  of  products   $ 

1941 

Employment    M^an-years 

Salaries  and  wages  paid. .  $ 

Value  of  products   $ 

1942 

Employment    Man-years 

Salaries  and  wages  paid . .  $ 

Value  of  products   $ 


Eastern 

Prairie 

British 

Canada 

Provinces 

Columbia 

Canada 

21,516 

3,264 

14,721 

39.501 

13,057,178 

1.928,003 

19,036,644 

34.021.825 

58,563,265 

6,544,580 

68,797,539 

133,905,384 

23,967 

4,582 

16,555 

45,104 

15,732,394 

2,746,302 

22.986,737 

41,465,433 

70,831,589 

10,192,397 

82,388,306 

163,412,292 

26,275 

4,618 

16,872 

47,765 

19,998,936 

3.198,804 

26,364,329 

49,562,069 

90,849,182 

11,344,523 

90,725,372 

192,919,077 
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Iceland.  She  has  actually  found  sev- 
eral new  customers,  such  as  Bolivia, 
Venezuela,  Greenland  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS 

The  lumber  industry  in  Eastern  Can- 
ada plaj'ed  an  important  part  in  all  this 
tremendous  activity.  In  1942,  for  in- 
stance, it  employed  55  per  cent  of  the 
workers  engaged  in  the  industry  as  a 
whole  and  accounted  for  47  per  cent 
of  the  total  value  of  production.  Table 
II  illustrates  the  growth  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  lumber  industry  dur- 
ing the  first  three  years  of  the  war. 

Post-War  Position 

At  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the 
'lumber  industry  will  be  in  an  excellent 
position  to  maintain  the  present  high 
level  of  production,  or  even  to  increase 
it.  The  supply  of  manpower  will  no 
longer  constitute  a  prolDlem  and  the 
Canadian  forests  can  provide  the  raw 
material  for  large-scale  production  for 
many  years  to  come,  if  wise  policies 
are  adopted  to  reduce  wastage  through 
fires,  insects  and  tree  diseases,  and  to 
encourage  good  forest  management  in 
general. 

FOREST  RESOURCES  OF  EASTERN  CANADA 

According  to  estimates  prepared  by 
the  Dominion  Forest  Service,  Eastern 
Canada  alone  has  total  resources  of 
168,752  million  cubic  feet  of  accessible 
standing  timber.  This  total  comprises 
94,918  million  feet  board  measure  of 
softwood  and  31,271  million  feet  board 
measure  of  hardwood  of  sufficient  size 
for  use  as  saw  material. 


DOMESTIC  DEMAND 

The  domestic  demand  for  lumber 
after  the  war  will  undoubtedly  be  very 
great:  house  building,  property  im- 
provement and  commercial  construc- 
tion, and  the  production*  of  civilian 
goods,  such  as  furniture,  which  has 
been  curtailed  for  several  years,  will 
be  resumed  on  a  large  scale. 

EXPORT  PROSPECTS 

The  export  markets  would  appear  to 
offer  even  greater  opportunities  for 
Canadian  lumbermen.  Britain  and 
practically  the  whole  of  Europe  will 
have  to  be  rebuilt.  In  some  countries 
reconstruction  will  take  years  and  in- 
volve tremendous  quantities  of  build- 
ing materials.  Few  of  the  war-ravaged 
countries  will  be  able  to  meet  their  own 
needs.  Even  Finland  and  Russia  may 
be  unable  to  resume  exporting  on  a 
large  scale  for  some  years  because  of 
their  domestic  requirements.  Sweden 
alone  will  be  able  to  respond  to  the 
huge  demand  for  lumber.  For  the  earfy 
post-war  years  and  possibly  longer  tHe 
Canadian  lumber  industry  should  have 
in  Europe  a  potential  market  for  a 
large  part  of  its  production.  Actual 
sales,  of  course,  will  be  dependent  upon 
the  means  of  purchase  available  or 
financial  arrangements. 

If  Canada  at  the  same  time  continues 
her  normal  trade  with  the  United 
States  and  other  established  customers, 
the  lumber  industry  in  Canada  should 
enjoy  several  years  of  unprecedented 
prosperity,  in  which  Quebec,  Ontario 
and  the  Maritime  Provinces  will  have 
their  share. 


II.  In  Britis 

In  1786  James  Strange,  of  the  East 
India  Company,  wrote  from  Nootka, 
on  Vancouver  Island:  ''There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  timber  with  which  this 
coast  is  covered  (and  which  in  its  size 
and  fine  grain  is  nowhere  to  be  ex- 


Tor  the  historical  part  of  this  article, 
special  acknowledgment  is  due  to  "Forests 
Industries  of  British  Columbia",  by  W.  A. 
Carrothers. — ^LJ.P. 
19565—21 


Columbia* 

celled)  would  compose  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  our  trading,  as  this  article  car- 
ries a  very  advanced  price  in  China 
and  is  always  in  demand  there,  especi- 
ally such  as  is  fit  for  masts  and  spars". 

James  Strange's  wish  was  soon  to  be 
realized,  for  in  1788  Captain  John 
Meares  sailed  for  China  on  a  ship 
built  at  Nootka  and  loaded  there  with 
furs  and  spars.   Captain  James  Cook, 
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the  great  navigator,  had  discovered 
Nootka  Sound  only  ten  years  before, 
and  he  and  the  explorers  who  followed 
him  had  already  taken  advantage  of 
the  wonderful  trees  of  the  new  country 
t"o  refit  their  vessels. 

Beginnings  and  Early  Growth 

xVfter  the  explorers  came  the  fur 
traders.  Construction  of  a  saw-pit 
always  preceded  the  building  of  a  new 
trading  post.  The  saw-pit  at  Fort  St. 
James,  established  in  1806  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  was  probably 
the  first  one  operated  in  what  is  now 
British  Columbia.  The  first  sawmill 
in  the  Northwest  was  erected  in  1827- 
1828  by  Dr.  John  McLoughlin  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  another  of  the  Company's 
posts,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Columbia  River  in  Old  Oregon,  which 
was  then  considered  British  territory. 
Capable  of  sawing  2,000  board  feet  per 
day,  this  mill  produced  more  lumber 
than  was  needed  locally  and  it  is  re- 
corded that  a  first  cargo  of  deals  was 
shipped  to  Hawaii  in  1829  and  another 
to  the  China  market  in  1832. 

FIRST  MILLS  ON  VANCOUVER  ISLAND 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  dispute  in  1846,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  moved  its  headquarters 
to  Victoria  and  soon  new  and  larger 
mills  were  erected  nearby  at  Parson's 
Bridge  and  at  Albert  Head,  both  being 
unsuccessful  for  various  reasons.  Cap- 
tain Stamp's  famous  mill  at  Port 
Alberni,  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island,  began  its  operations  in  1861. 
It  had  a  capacity  of  18,000  feet  of 
planks  daily  and  in  the  first  five  years 
produced  approximately  35  million  feet 
of  lumber,  practically  all  for  the  export 
trade. 

EARLY  MILLS  ON  THE  MAINLAND 

Development  on  the  mainland  took 
place  at  almost  the  same  time.  The 
discovery  of  gold  on  the  lower  Fraser 
River  attracted  thousands  of  pros- 
pectors from  California.  Although 
most  of  them  left  the  country  almost 


immediately,  a  sufficient  number  re- 
mained as  settlers,  and  the  lumber  they 
needed  was  soon  provided  by  new  mills 
at  Fort  Yale  (1858),  Fort  Langley 
(1859),  New  Westminster  (1860)  and 
elsewhere.  In  1863  the  first  sawmill 
on  the  north  shore  of  Burrard  Inlet, 
where  North  Vancouver  is  now  located, 
came  into  operation,  to  be  followed  by 
another  on  the  south  shore  in  1865,  the 
latter  built  by  Captain  Stamp  of  Port 
Alberni  fame. 

In  1871,  the  colonies  of  Vancouver 
Island  and  British  Columbia  entered 
Confederation.  Official  records  for  that 
year  show  that  lumber  export  was 
valued  at  $182,490,  and  went  chiefly 
to  South  America,  China  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

Period  of  Expansion 

There  was,  however,  little  expansion 
of  the  lumbering  industry  in  British 
Columbia  before  1880.  Construction 
of  the  transcontinental  railway  began 
in  that  year  and  absorbed  huge  quan- 
tities of  lumber  for  ties,  camps,  etc. 
By  the  time  the  railway  was  com- 
pleted, the  prairie  country  was  being 
settled  rapidly  and  a  new  market  for 
British  Columbia  lumber  was  avail- 
able. 

DOMESTIC  MARKET  PREDOMINANT 
UNTIL  1910 

The  demand  from  this  market  was  so 
great  that  little  was  left  for  export. 
For  the  period  1910-1914  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  total  production  was 
sold  abroad,  while  close  to  70  per  cent 
was  shipped  to  the  Prairie  Provinces 
and  about  25  per  cent  was  used  in 
British  Columbia. 

The  groTv^h  of  the  lumber  industry 
in  British  Columbia  from  1848  to  1910 
is  shown  by  estimates  prepared  by  the 
Forest  Branch  of  the  British  Columbia 
Department  of  Lands.  The  amount 
of  lumber  cut  is  shown  as  follows: — 

MilHon  Ft. 


B.M. 

1848-1870    250 

1871-1880    350 

1881-1890    550 

1891-1900    1,327 

1901-1910    4,754 
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The  industry  reached  its  peak  in 
1910,  in  which  year  production  of 
lumber  alone  amounted  to  1,619,904 
M  ft.  and  was  valued  at  $24,823,441. 
As  immigration  to  the  Prairie  Prov- 
inces began  to  decrease  shortly  after- 
wards, the  British  Columbia  mills  had 
to  look  for  other  markets,  but  because 
of  lack  of  shipping  space  resulting  from 
the  first  World  War,  the  mills  were 
unable  to  fill  the  orders  they  had 
obtained.  In  1915  lumber  production 
in  British  Columbia  fell  to  about  one- 
half  of  its  pre-war  level. 

MARKETS  OPENED  BY  PANAMA  CANAL 

After  the  war  of  1914-18,  there  was 
an  immediate  improvement.  Oeean 
tonnage  was  now  plentiful  and  British 
Columbia  shippers  could  take  advant- 
age of  the  Panama  Canal  to  sell  their 
lumber  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  in 
Europe.  It  found  a  ready  market  in 
the  New^  England  states  and  even 
worked  its  way  to  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
thereby  seriously  affecting  the  lumber 
industry  of  Eastern  Canada. 

Production  and  Exports,  1926-39 

The  lumber  industry  in  British 
Columbia  rose  rapidly  until  in  1926  it 
accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the 
total  Canadian  production,  a  position 


per  cent  to  the  United  States,  10-2  per 
cent  to  other  foreign  countries  and  7-4 
per  cent  to  Empire  countries. 

In  1932,  how^ever,  following  the 
world-wide  depression  and  the  adoption 
of  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  in  the 
United  States,  production  fell  to  only 
934,373  M  ft.b.m.  in  British  Columbia 
and  to  1,809,884  M  ft.b.m.  in  all  Can- 
ada. There  had  already  taken  place 
a  considerable  shift  in  markets. 
Domestic  shipments  now  represented 
only  49-3  per  cent  and  United  States 
shipments  11-5  per  cent,  while  other 
foreign  countries  accounted  for  12-1 
per  cent  and  Empire  countries  absorbed 
27-1  per  cent. 

The  Ottawa  Conference  in  1932  gave 
a  fresh  impetus  to  lumber  production  in 
British  Columbia  as  w^ell  as  in  Canada 
as  a  whole.  From  1933  until  the  start 
of  the  second  World  War  there  wag  an 
almost  continuous  recovery.  As  a 
result  of  the  trade  agreements  with  the 
United  States,  this  market  has  been 
open  to  British  Columbia  lumber  since 
1936. 

Table  III  shows  the  production  of 
the  principal  kinds  of  British  Columbi^a 
lumber  for  the  years  1932  to  1939. 

As  all  Canadian  exports  of  Douglas 
fir  lumber  and  practically  all  hemlock 
and  cedar  exports  originate  in  British 
Columbia,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 


TABLE  III 


Production  of  Principal  Kinds  of  British  Columbia  Lumber,  1932-39 

Douglas  Fir       Hemlock  Cedar            Spruce  All  species 

MFt.B.M.  MFt.  B.M.  MFt.B.M.  MFt.B.M.  MFt.B.M. 

1932                                  641,777          121,600  53.830           69,412  934,373 

1933                                  818,222          127,723  43,200           85,274  1,133,344 

1934    1,,032.218  204.014  61,688  95,319  1,464.632 

1935    1,114,264  229,953  97,611  93,402  1,610,347 

1936    1.421.432  296,818  109,798  110,117  2,023.708 

1937    1,405.709  310,328  130,197  134,560  2,072.675 

1938    1.399.263  303.128  139,182  161,088  2,044.876 

1939    1.593,400  310,998  165,573  112,583  2,276,033 

it  has  consistently  maintained  ever  distribution  of  these  exports  for  the 

since.    It  recorded  its  highest  point  in  year  1939,  which  are  shown  in  Table 

1929  with  2,460,500  M  ft.b.m.  out  of  IV.    Red  cedar  shingles  exports  are 

a  total  4,741.941  M  ft.b.m.  for  all  also  included  in  the  table,  since  they 

Canada.    In  that  year  54-9  per  cent  form  an  important  part  of  the  produc- 

of  British   Columbia's  shipments  of  tion  of  the  British  Columbia  lumber 

lumber  went  to  domestic  markets,  27-5  industry. 
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TABLE  IV 

Canadian  Exports  of  Douglas  Fir,  Hemlock  and  Cedar  Lumber,  and 
Red  Cedar  Shingles  in  1939 

Planks  and  Boards  Red  Cedar 

Douglas  Fir  Hemlock  Cedar  Shingles 
MFt.  B.M.    MFt.  B.M.    M  Ft.  B.M.  Squares 

Total                                            924,686  233,412          83,977  2,822,757 

Great  Britain                              670,871  106,435          37.026  58,695 

Other  Empire  countries  .            90,437  82  641            6,053  32,023 

United  States                             101,843  43,610          40,553  2,731,851 

Other  foreign  countries.  .            61,535  726              345  188 

Lumbering  Methods  pulley  and  attached  to  the  logs,  which 

^      ,    ^,  are  dragged  in,  one  end  clear  off  the 

In  British  Columbia  the  enormous  ^^^^^   ^         ^  Ugj^    ji^^,,  ^g,^ 

size   of   the   trees    and   the   rugged  Wangling  in  mid-air. 

character  ot  the  country  give  rise  to  ^  °      ,                <■  ,    i     i  j 

logging  and  sawing  methods  entirely  >>owadays,  powerful   tractors  and 

different  from  those  in  use  in  Eastern  t^'^^s  are  used  extensively  and  permit 

Canada  greater  flexibility,  but  donkey  engines 

Logs 'may  sometimes  measure  as  and  logging  railroads  still  play  an  im- 

much  as  40  feet  in  length  and  66  inches  P"''-^"^  P"'      the  operations  on  the 

in  diameter  at  the  top  and  weigh  more  ^o^st. 

than  20  tons.  The  average  log  in  booms  After  reaching  tidewater  the  logs  are 
of  better-grade  fir  often  runs  to  32  feet  assembled  in  booms  and  rafts  and  are 
by  45  inches  and  weighs  close  to  11  towed  to  the  sawmills.  There  also  the 
tons.  size  of  the  logs  necessitates  the  use  of 
There  are  few  drivable  streams  in  special  equipment.  Carriages  and  log- 
British  Columbia.  At  first  the  forests  f^eck  machinery  must  be  of  exceptional 
extended  to  the  water's  edge  and  trees  size,  ruggedness  and  power  to  handle 
were  felled  close  to  the  shore  and  were  the  huge  logs.  Often  the  smaller  logs 
rolled  into  the  ocean  by  means  of  are  sorted  and  sawn  with  smaller 
jackscrews  and  wedges.  Later,  as  cut-  equipment  in  separate  plants.  Band- 
ting  took  place  farther  inland,  oxen,  saws  are  now  in  general  use,  but  for 
horses  and  mules  were  used  to  haul  "lany  years  enormous  circular  saws 
the  logs  along  "skidroads"  to  tidewater.  were  preferred. 

The  distance  to  tidewater  soon  in-  Because  the  use  of  such  special 
creased  and  with  it  the  cost  of  animal  equipment  involves  great  capital  in- 
traction.  This  brought  about  the  in-  vestments  and  operating  costs,  the 
troduction  of  small  railroads  to  trans-  lumber  industry  in  British  Columbia 
port  the  logs  to  the  log-dumps  at  the  is  concentrated  in  large  production 
water's  edge ;  oxen  and  horses  were  units.  A  tabulation  of  sawmills  of  that 
still  used  to  bring  the  logs  to  rollways  province,  classified  according  to  gross 
by  the  side  of  railroads.  value  of  products,  shows  that  25  mills 
The  steam  donkey  came  into  general  having  a  production  of  $1,000,000  and 
use  in  the  'nineties.  It  was  then  used  over  accounted  for  60-7  per  cent  of  the 
to  haul  the  logs  on  the  ground  by  total  in  1942,  14  mills  in  the  $500,000 
means  of  long  cables  wrapped  several  to  $1,000,000  class  produced  11-5  per 
times  around  a  spool  connected  to  the  cent.  46  mills  in  the  $200,000.  to  $500,- 
engine.  By  1915,  the  ''ground  lead"  000  class  15-2  per  cent,  and  341  mills 
had  been  replaced  by  the  "high  lead".  producing  less  than  $200,000  the  re- 
According  to  this  very  spectacular  mainder  or  only  12-6  per  cent, 
method,  large  steel  blocks  or  pulleys  Most  of  the  smaller  mills  are  located 
are  attached  to  trees,  150  to  200  feet  in  the  interior  of  the  province,  where 
above  the  ground,  and  cables  from  the  the  trees  are  smaller  and  operating  con- 
donkey  engine  are  passed  through  the  ditions  closely  resemble  those  of  East- 
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ern  Canada.  The  operations  on  the 
Coast,  not  being  dependent  on  frost, 
snow  or  freshet,  are  carried  on  in  most 
cases  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Wartime  Production 

The  part  played  by  the  lumber  in- 
dustry of  British  Columbia  in  Canada's 
war  effort  has  been  considerable.  It 
has  accounted  for  50-2  per  cent  of  all 
sawn  lumber  produced  in  Canada  in 
1940  and  for  48-7  per  cent  and  46-7 
per  cent  respectively  in  1941  and  1942. 
It  has  also  produced  large  volumes  of 
box  shooks  for  crating  purposes,  veneer 
and  plywood  for  airplane  production, 
ties  for  railroads,  shingles  and 
other  products  for  essential  w^ar  uses. 

Since  the  abnormal  demand  for  ship- 
ping space  and  the  high  rate  of  losses 
of  tonnage  in  the  Atlantic  combined 
to  make  it  impossible  for  vessels  to 
spend  the  time  needed  for  the  long 
voyage  through  the  Panama  Canal, 
large  quantities  of  British  Columbia 
lumber  were  shipped  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  South  Africa,  the  West 
Indies  and  other  destinations  through 
Eastern  Canadian  ports.  The  two 
great  railway  systems  handled  trans- 
continental shipments  of  as  much  as 
80  million  feet  of  lumber  in  a  single 
month. 

Exports  of  Douglas  fir  to  the  United 
States  quadrupled  in  volume  and  ship- 


ments of  cedar  and  hemlock  about 
doubled  from  1939  to  1941.  Although 
the  controls  imposed  in  1942  checked 
the  flow  of  Canadian  lumber  to  that 
country,  shipments  of  British  Columbia 
lumber  remained  at  fairly  high  levels. 

Table  V  shows  the  production  in 
British  Columbia  of  Douglas  fir,  hem- 
lock, cedar  and  spruce  lumber  for  the 
years  1940,  1941  and  1942. 

Canadian  exports  of  planks  and 
board®  in  1940  comprised  948,830  M 
ft.b.m.  of  Douglas  fir,  167,237  M  ft. 
of  hemlock  and  85,647  M  ft.  of  cedar, 
practically  all  from  British  Columbia. 
In  1941  exports  of  these  same  items 
were  953,933  M  ft.,  202,379  M  ft.  and 
84,115  M  ft.,  respectively.  In  1942 
thev  amounted  to  741,303  M  ft.,  160,- 
829  M  ft.  and  76,272  M  ft.,  and  in  1943 
to  561,141  M  ft.,  201,569  M  ft.  and 
59,304  M  ft.,  respectively. 

The  distribution  of  these  exports 
during  the  four-year  period  is  shown 
in  Table  VI. 

Post-war  Prospects 

When  hostilities  cease,  the  lumber 
indiustry  in  British  Columbia  will  no 
longer  be  handicapped  as  at  present 
by  the  shortage  of  manpower  and 
by  transportation  problems. 

The  supply  of  accessible  saw  material 
in  British  Columbia  has  been  estimated 
at  109,738  million  feet  board  measure 


TABLE  V 

Production  of  Douglas  Fir,  Hemlock,  Cedar,  and  Spruce  Lumber,  1940  to  19^2 


1940             1941  1942 
Thousands  of  Feet  Board  Measure 

Douglas  fir                                                    1,690,451  1,523,194  1,532,618 

Hemlock                                                          224,624         226,287  304,202 

Cedar                                                              174,072         203,593  180,735 

Spruce                                                             148,753         351,117  198,599 

All  species                                                    2,324,408  2,407,800  2,303,552 


TABLE  VI 

Distribution  of  Lumber  Exports,  1940  to  194S 

1940             1941  1942  1943 

Per  Cent       Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

United  Kingdom                                68.3             39.7  35.2  69.2 

Other  Empire  countries                     13.1             12.0  3.8  7.5 

United  States                                     15.1             45.0  59.1  21.4 

Other  foreign  countries                        3.5               3.3  1.9  1.9 
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of  softwood.  Under  good  forest  man- 
agement the  industry  can  therefore 
operate  on  a  large  scale  for  many  years 
to  come.  True,  the  stands  of  Douglas 
fir  have  been  depleted  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent and  the  production  of  this  species 
may  be  expected  to  decline  gradually, 
but  the  use  of  hemlock  and  cedar  is 
likely  to  develop  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

British  Columbia  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  ship  large  quantities  of  lumber 
for  the  reconstruction  of  war-torn 
Europe.     Its  product  is  favourably 


known  in  Great  Britain  and  a  large 
portion  of  that  country's  imports  for 
its  extensive  building  program  will  un- 
doubtedly come  from  British  Colum- 
bia's forests.. 

Australia,  South  Africa,  and  China 
should  also  offer  fair  markets  for  Brit- 
ish Columbia  lumber.  If  the  usual 
trade  with  the  United  States  is  also 
maintained  and  new  markets  are  de- 
veloped in  South  America  and  else- 
where, the  outlook  for  the  lumber  in- 
dustry in  British  Columbia  will  be 
promising. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  BRITISH  INDUSTRY 

By  C.  G.  Venus,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  London 


A  survey  of  trade  association  activi- 
ties in  the  United  Kingdom"  was  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence  Jour- 
nal No.  2112  (July  22,  1944),  page  61. 
In  a  recently  published  report  on  the 
subject  of  the  organization  of  British 
industry,  the  Federation  of  British  In- 
dustries advocates  the  use  of  represent- 
ative trade  associations  as  the  co- 
ordinators and  agents  of  national  in- 
dustrial policy. 

The  Federation  points  out  that  in  the 
years  following  the  termination  of  hos- 
tilities there  will  be  a  call  for  maximum 
efficiency  in  the  operation  of  United 
Kingdom  industry  in  both  home  and 
export  activities,  and  for  close  co-oper- 
ation between  industry  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Federation  takes  the 
view  that  satisfactory  co-operation 
with  the  Government  will  be  impossible 
unless  industry  is  adequately  organized 
through  trade  associations,  but  it  is 
important  that  associations  be  en- 
couraged to  place  in  the  forefront  of 
their  objectives  not  only  service  to 
their  members  and  to  consumers  of 
their  products  but  also  to  the  nation 
at  large. 

Consultation  with  the  Government 

The  report  states  that  associations 
are  needed  which  w^ll  not  only  be  able 
to  report  the  views  of,  and  formulate 
general  production  and  commercial 
policies  for,  the  sections  of  industry 


which  they  cover,  in  consultation  with 
government  departments  and  other 
authorities,  but  which  will  also  take 
the  lead  in  improving  and  adjusting  the 
organization,  both  technical  and  com- 
mercial, of  the  sections  concerned  to 
meet  the  circumstances  of  the  post- 
war world.  To  enable  associations  to 
be  effective  for  this  purpose,  the  Fed- 
eration thinks  it  essential  that  they 
should  be  the  bodies  to  be  taken  into 
consultation  by  the  Government. 

The  structure  of  industry  in  this 
country  is  extremely  complex,  com- 
prising tens  of  thousands  of  small  firms 
spread  over  a  large  variety  of  indus- 
tries. It  would  be  difficult  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  deal  individually  with  these 
thousands  of  firms  having  their  many 
diverse  and  overlapping  problems.  In 
these  circumstances  the  report  sug- 
gests that  the  Government  should  con- 
fine itself  to  producing  a  framework 
of  major  economic  policy,  leaving  the 
details  to  be  filled  in  by  working  asso- 
ciations provided  by  the  industries 
themselves.  Unless  industry  itself 
takes  steps,  where  it  has  not  already 
done  so,  to  provide  suitable  organiza- 
tion, the  Government  will  find  itself 
compelled  by  pressure  of  circumstances 
to  devise  methods  of  its  own. 

Under  peacetime  conditions  it  is,  as 
a  rule,  impracticable  to  separate  home 
and  export  production  without  detri- 
ment to  efficiency.   For  this  reason  the 
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Federation  believes  that  trade  associa- 
tions and  export  groups  in  the  different 
industries  should  be  merged  and  other 
adjustments  made,  so  that  there  will 
be  only  one  body  representative  of  the 
interests  of  any  one  section  of  the 
industry  for  both  purposes. 

Functions  of  Trade  Associations 

Following  are  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  functions  of  the  type  of 
associations  envisaged: — 

1.  To  act  as  the  official  channel  of 
communication  between  the  industry 
and  the  Government  on  any  matter  of 
commercial  or  economic  policy  affect- 
ing the  industry. 

2.  To  enable  an  industry  to  act  as  a 
unit,  whether  in  co-operation  with 
other  industries  and  other  interests  or 
in  dealing  with  subjects  which  concern 
their  section  of  industry  as  a  whole. 

3.  To  assist  in  solving  the  problems 
that  arise  when  production  and  con- 
sumption get  out  of  step  or  are  subject 
to  dislocations  caused  by  trade-cycle 
fluctuations. 

4.  To  maintain  fair  conditions  of 
trading  and  to  regulate  trade  practices 
within  the  industry. 

5.  To  enable  the  industry  in  this 
country  to  negotiate  on  equal  terms 
with  its  opposite  numbers  in  other 
countries. 

6.  To  collect  statistics  and  promote 
the  interchange  of  information  between 
members. 

7.  To  establish  efficient  and  uniform 
methods  of  costing  throughout  the 
industry. 

8.  To  promote  the  development  of 
export  trade. 

9.  To  conduct  sales  propaganda  and 
publicity. 

10.  To  encourage  individual  and 
promote  co-operative  research  work, 
including  keeping  its  members  in- 
formed of  new  developments  and  dis- 
coveries in  the  field  of  scientific  and 
technical  research  likely  to  help  them  in 
formulating  long-range  plans  of  de- 
velopment. 

11.  To  promote  the  technical  and 
general  knowledge  of  those  engaged  in 
the  industry. 


12.  To  assist  in  the  improvement  of 
service  to  the  customer  and  of  quality, 
design  and  methods  of  production,  and 
to  promote  where  suitable  the  stand- 
ardization of  products  and  parts  of 
products. 

Another  recommendation  contained 
in  the  report  is  that  separate  associa- 
tions should  be  encouraged  to  federate 
for  certain  purposes. 

Public  Control 

On  the  controversial  question  of  the 
public  control  of  activities  of  trade 
associations,  the  authors  of  the  report 
admit  that  immediate  post-war  govern- 
ments are  likely  to  desire  to  maintain 
a  closer  supervision  than  in  the  past  of 
arrangements  and  understandings,  both 
national  and  international,  which  in- 
volve temporarily  controlling  output, 
markets,  and  prices.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  establishment  is  advocated  of 
a  national  tribunal  to  which  bodies  or 
persons  substantially  interested  could 
appeal  and  which  would  report  its  find- 
ings to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Finally,  it  is  not  thought  as  a  general 
principle  that  membership  of  an  asso- 
ciation should  be  compulsory  or  that 
associations  should  have  statutory 
powers  of  compulsion. 


Australian  'Wheat   and  Flour 
Situation 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne, 
has  cabled  regarding  the  wheat  and 
flour  situation  at  mid-November  as 
follows: — 

Australian  w^heat  stocks  at  the  end 
of  October  totalled  89  million  bushels. 
The  crop  estimate  is  still  50  million 
bushels.  The  only  exports  being  made 
are  against  old  contracts  for  British 
Ministry  of  Food  and  there  will  not  be 
any  other  export  business  until  the 
harvest  of  1945-46  becomes  available. 

Flour  mills  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  are  gradually  reducing  opera- 
tions. Consumption  of  wheat  for  stock 
food  continues  at  the  same  high  level 
as  last  month. 
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CANADA'S  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  IN  OCTOBER 


Canada's  exports  of  domestic  mer- 
chandise in  October  were  valued  at 
$313,962,000  as  compared  with  $259,- 
808,000  in  October,  1943,  an  increase 
of  20-8  per  cent.  For  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  current  year  the  total 
value  was  $2,860,583,000  as  against 
$2,378,992,000  for  the  similar  period  of 
1943,  an  advance  of  20-2  per  cent. 

Commodity  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  October  were  valued  at 
$112,639,000  as  compared  with  $73,- 
360,000  in  October  of  last  year,  the 
aggregate  for  the  first  ten  months  of 
this  year  standing  at  $1,054,934,000  as 
against  $837,193,000  for  the  compar- 
able period  of  1943.  October  exports 
to  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
$123,050,000  as  compared  with  $112,- 
807,000  in  October,  1943,  expanding  the 
ten-month  total  to  $1,056,040,000  from 
last  year's  corresponding  figure  of 
$910,663,000. 

Exports  to  principal  countries  in 
October  were  as  follows,  totals,  for 
October,  1943,  being  shown  within 
parentheses:  British  India,  $20,064,000 
($12,087,000)  ;  Russia,  $8,276,000 
($7,426,000);  Italy,  $9,158,000  ($34,- 
000) ;  France,  $7,756,000  (nil)  ;  New- 
foundland, $5,369,000  ($5,455,000) ; 
French  Possessions,  $4,255,000  ($9,- 
846,000);  Australia,  $4,199,000  ($4,- 
045,000)  ;  British  South  Africa,  $1,821,- 
000  ($2,113,000);  Jamaica,  $1,001,000 


($1,289,000);  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
$1,440,000  ($985,000);  New  Zealand, 
$1,901,000  ($38,000)  ;  Egypt,  $2,399,000 
($17,296,000) ;  Switzerland,  $1,702,000 
($983,000) . 

The  following  were  among  the  lead- 
ing commodities  exported  in  October, 
values  for  October  of  last  year  being 
shown  within  parentheses:  fruits,  $2,- 
082,000  ($621,000) ;  vegetables  $1,744,- 
000  ($898,000) ;  barley,  $9,399,000  ($4,- 
508,000)  ;  wheat,  $36,754,000  ($22,629,- 
000) ;  wheat  flour,  $7,162,000  ($4,612,- 
000)  ;  alcoholic  beverages,  $2,250,000 
($1,887,000) ;  fishery  products,  $4,892,- 
000  ($5,077,000);  meats,  $7,221,000 
($8,599,000);  cheese,  $4,290,000  ($3,- 
571,000)  ;  eggs,  $2,638,000  ($364,000) ; 
cotton,  $2,601,000  ($1,077,000);  wool, 
$2,757,000  ($579,000)  ;  planks  and 
boards,  $10,516,000  ($6,693,000) ;  pulp- 
wood,  $2,875,000  ($2,924,000)  ;  wood- 
pulp,  $11,294,000  ($7,806,000)  ;  news- 
print paper,  $14,255,000  ($13,267,000) 
petroleum,  $2,110,000  ($1,077,000) 
chemicals,  $9,535,000  ($9,662,000) 
motor  vehicles  and  parts,  $40,035,000 
($50,718,000). 

The  following  tables,  compiled  by 
the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's 
domestic  exports  (excluding  gold)  by 
principal  countries  and  commodities 
for  the  month  of  October  and  the  ten 
months  ending  October,  1944  and  1943: 


Exports  by  Principal  Countries 

Ten  Months  ended 
Month  of  October  October 


1944 


All  countries    313,962 

Empire  countries    151,592 

British  East  Africa   497 

British  South  Africa    1,821 

Southern  Rhodesia    128 

British  West  Africa    230 

Bermuda    183 

British  India    20,064 

Ceylon    384 

British  Guiana    92 

Barbados    358 

Jamaica    1,001 

Trinidad  and  Tobago    1,440 

British  West  Indiies,  other   418 

Newfoundland    5.369 

Australia    4,199 

Fiji    Ill 


1943  1944 
Thousands  of  Dollars 


259.808 
104,277 
596 
2,113 
88 
445 
285 
12,087 
2.019 
379 
134 
1,289 
985 
340 
5.455 
4,045 
1 


2.860,583 
1,366.769 
5.034 
19,860 
1,028 
2.257 
2.139 
133.558 
4.066 
4.673 
3.242 
11.943 
14.232 
4.798 
39.361 
39,708 
419 


1943 

2,378,992 
1,130  671 
14.997 
27,534 
947 
6.584 
1.547 
105,151 
6.457 
4.793 
2,531 
7,877 
10.948 
3.477 
34.888 
36.416 
282 
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Ten  Months  ended 
Month  of  October  October 


1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

Empire  ■countries — Con. 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

1  om 

38 

11,147 

24,333 

26 

1,638 

D/o 

AtO 

538 

9,674 

110  fiQQ 

73,360 

1,054.934 

ool  loo 

155,531 

1,493,814 

^  0/« o  001 

TOO  f>f;r» 

112,807 

1,056,040 

910,000 

oil 

427 

3,001 

0,loD 

91 

9 

170 

QOR 

316 

5,752 

4,1)00 

OQft 

108 

1,381 

Q99 

14,891 

onn 

87 

1,812 

1119 

oo 

8 

295 

1  Q9 

«/1  T 

218 

3,045 

1  77Q 
1,1  la 

A  1 

18 

248 

1  fin 

O  9QQ 

17,296 

97,934 

1  991 

•7  TKC 

10,303 

/I  OKK 

9,846 

26.585 

an  oaA 
0U,oD4 

Q 1  n 

1,182 

7,763 

1^  091 

/IR 

9 

310 

1  1  o 

ftO 

21 

390 

1  Q9 

1  (=1 

19 

78 

104 

167 

2,222 

1  7^:9 

1  no 

967 

5,443 

1  Q  81fi 
iy,o'io 

n  1 PCQ 

34 

135,427 

■7  "7  1 

345 

5,074 

4  543 

A  O 

51 

269 

'±1  L 

12 

222 

195 

1  on 

43 

570 

657 

30 

15 

  *  1 A  '• 

134 

866 

1  OA 

78 

1,119 

652 

58 

580 

799 

OQ 

g 

Q1  (\ 

51 

Russia   

7,426 

82,129 

46  330 

Salvador 

27 

12 

209 

'l30 

  25 

13 

336 

108 

88 

115 

Switzerland   

  1.702 

983 

13.676 

9,223 

Turkey   

  44 

1,262 

6,747 

13,051 

  •  236 

347 

1.811 

2,418 

  183 

132 

1,672 

966 

Uruguay   

  110 

73 

1,066 

'  726 

64 

1,445 

593 

Exports  by  Principal  Commodities 

Ten  Months  ended 
Month  of  October  October 


Total  domestic  exports  .  .  .  . 
Agricultural  products   

Fruits   

Vegetables   

Grains   

Barley   

Wheat   

Wheat  flour   

Alcoholic  beverages   

Seeds   

Animal  products   

Cattle  (except  for  stock) 

Fishery  products   

Furs  (chiefly  raw)   

Hides,  raw   

Leather,  unmanufactured 

Leather,  manufactured  .  . 

Meats   

Butter   

Cheese   

Eggs   


1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

313,962 

259,808 

2,860,583 

2,378,992 

74.544 

49,399 

605,913 

353.659 

2.082 

621 

6,177 

5,033 

1,744 

898 

10,178 

5,981 

53.187 

32.771 

412,800 

226,849 

9,390 

4,508 

32,898 

28,809 

30,754 

22,629 

319,923 

158.401 

7,162 

4,612 

75,397 

55,182 

2.250 

1.887 

16,280 

12,676 

1,781 

4,212 

20,737 

15,016 

23,678 

22,054 

312,632 

233,971 

468 

366 

4,685 

4,809 

4,892 

5,077 

52.019 

45,447 

1,286 

434 

22.154 

19,674 

35 

23 

503 

/  496 

233 

266 

2,448 

3,0,06 

230 

263 

3,009 

1,896 

7.221 

8,599 

165,366 

106.865 

136 

1,887 

1.610 

2.312 

4.290 

3.571 

21.025 

20,827 

2,638 

364 

17,802 

14,219 
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Exports  by  Principal  Commodities — ^Con. 


Month  of  October 


Ten  Months  ended 
October 


Fibres  and  textiles  

Cotton   

Flax   

Wool   

Artificial  silk   

Wood  and  paper   

Planks  and  boards   

Timber,  square   

Shingles,  red  cedar   

Pulp  wood   

Wood-pulp   

Paper,  newsprint   

Iron  and  products  

Pigs,  ingots,  etc  

Rolling-mill  products   

Tubes  and  pipes  

Farm  implements  

Hardware  and  cutlery   

Machinery,  other  than  farm  . :  

Motor  vehicles  and  parts  

Non-ferrous  metals  (excluding  gold)  . 
Non-metallic  minerals  

Coal   

Petroleum   

Stone   

Chemicals   

Acids   

Fertilizers   

Soda  compounds  

*Miscellaneous   

Electric  energy  

Films   

*  Includes  certain  military  stores. 


1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

7.431 

44, oil 

20,507 

2,601 

1,U/  / 

7  1  An 

5,938 

200 

Q/l 

Z,iUO 

2,139 

2.757 

0  /  y 

Ic5,o0o 

3^83 

659 

Q1  7 
Oil 

0,606 

3,433 

45,890 

OA  TAQ 

6o6,\)06 

316'211 

10,516 

71   K  1  O 

58,446 

187 

on 

00  o 

431 

639 

K  7QQ 
0,  /  OO 

5,088 

2,875 

0  QOl 

z,y 

1  7  n4Q 
1  /  ,U4o 

15,452 

11,294 

7  RHR 

QK  974 
oO,Z  /  4 

83,074 

14,255 

lo,/0  / 

lou, yyo 

117,234 

65,344 

fi7  Q7fi 
0  /  ,y  /  o 

aKn  Q7n 

550,672 

1,631 

Z,oUZ 

1  4.  1  Q9 

i4,iyz 

20,322 

1,244 

o.Uo4 

2,841 

238 

ZD 

z,uoy 

318 

1.228 

OOZ 

1  i,oyo 

8,988 

330 

ZoU 

z,you 

2,732 

2,322 

000 

ly,  /  04 

8,192 

40,035 

50,718 

368,351 

389,113 

34.427 

30!866 

275^343 

280,064 

6,170 

5,688 

49,847 

51,173 

392 

628 

5,092 

4,502 

2.110 

1,077 

7.844 

5,528 

1.212 

1,707 

14,372 

15,560 

9.535 

9.662 

82,771 

70,546 

196 

184 

1,862 

2,344 

2.271 

1,761 

20,338 

14,251 

553 

515 

3,193 

3,665 

46.944 

36,934 

468,544 

502,189 

731 

625 

6,686 

6,480 

170 

60 

1,335 

657 

FISH  MEAL  AND  OIL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

By  H.  L,  Brown,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Johannesburg 


The  following  notes  on  fish  oils  and 
meal  in  South  Africa  is  supplementary 
to  a  report  on  these  products  that  was 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1967  (October  11,  1941), 
and  another  on  the  production  of  fish 
liver  oils,  published  in  No.  2040 
(March  6,  1943) .  The  Act  establishing 
the  Fisheries  Development  Corporation 
and  the  publication  of  a  nutrition  re- 
port have  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
interest  in  South  Africa  in  the  fishing 
industry. 

Pish  Oils 

There  has  been  further  development 
of  South  African  production  of  fish 
liver  and  visceral  oils  bearing  Vitamins 
A  and  D,  for  which  the  demand  is  in- 
creasing yearly.  Scientific  research 
has  been  extended.  The  Vitamin  A 
and  D  resources  of  the  South  African 
fishing  industry  have  been  the  subject 


of  investigation  at  the  University  of 
Cape  Town  during  the  past  six  years 
and  the  industry  developed  as  a  result 
produced  oils  valued  at  approximately 
£180,000  in  1943.  The  production  of 
these  two  vitamins  is  already  in  excess 
of  present  domestic  needs,  and  sup- 
plies that  have  been  exported  are 
estimated  to  account  for  upwards  of 
10  per  cent  of  the  Vitamin  A  require- 
ments of  the  United  Nations.  It  is 
stated  that  South  African  output  is 
equivalent  to  the  production  of  more 
than  one  million  gallons  of  cod  liver 
oil,  and  it  is  still  rising  as  more  sources 
are  exploited. 

Fish  Meal 

South  Africa  lacks  protein  for  animal 
as  well  as  human  nutrition,  and  fish 
meal,  rich  in  protein  and  essential  min- 
eral oils,  is  in  increasing  demand  as 
an  animal  feedstuff.  Production  of  fish 
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meal  in  South  Africa  is  still  small,  and 
the  several  factories  operating  on  fish 
and  crayfish  waste  in  the  Union  and 
South  West  Africa  are  estimated  to 
be  producing  only  about  2,500  tons  a 
year.  This  is  far  below  domestic  needs, 
and  a  considerable  tonnage  of  fish 
meal  is  imported,  mainly  from  Angola 
(Portuguese  West  Africa). 

Future  Prospects 

There  is  no  established  sardine  fish- 
ing nor  any  large  scale  canning  of  oil 


species  of  fish,  and  consequently  the 
development  of  oil  and  meal  produc- 
tion from  these  sources,  paralleling  de- 
velopments in  other  countries,  has  not 
been  undertaken.  However,  sardines 
are  reported  in  large  quantities  off  the 
coast  of  South  Africa,  and  the  mass- 
banker,  an  oily  fish,  is  caught  in  large 
quantities,  particularly  on  the  West 
Coast.  Production  of  meal  and  oil 
from  these  fish  may  be  expected  at 
some  future  date,  possibly  when  pres- 
ent sources  are  exhausted. 


WHEAT  PRODUCTION  IN  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

By  H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Johannesburg 


Wheat  is  the  most  important  of  the 
winter-grown  crops  of  Southern 
Rhodesia.  Owing  to  its  susceptibility 
to  rust,  attempts  to  raise  this  crop 
during  the  months  of  summer  rainfall 
have  not  met  with  success.  The  main 
production  areas  are,  therefore,  those 
districts  in  which  natural  or  artificially 
created  conditions  permit  the  raising 
of  crops  by  dry-farming  methods  dur- 
ing the  rainless  winter  months,  such 
conditions  being  found  on  moisture- 
retaining  vleis  or  land  which  is  too 
swampy  to  be  worked  in  the  summer. 
Secondly,  wheat  is  grown  where  irri- 
gated land  can  be  spared  for  the  crop, 
but  the  acreage  in  this  case  is  much 
less  because  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  irrigation  schemes  in  exist- 
ence. A  much  higher  yield  per  acre  is 
obtained  from  irrigated  land,  since  the 
water  supply  can  be  regulated  to  suit 
the  crop,  whereas  the  output  from  dry- 
farming  land  is  restricted  by  lack  of 
soil  moisture  and  by  early  frosts  in 
some  seasons,  while  poor  preparation  of 
the  soil  also  has  a  detrimental  effect 
on  the  crop. 

1943  Wheat  Crop 

The  1943  winter  crop  amounted  to 
56,651  bags,  or  approximately  189,000 


bushels.  This  is  the  second  largest 
crop  in  the  past  twenty  years,  and  was 
exceeded  only  by  that  of  1936.  It  was 
derived  from  an  area  of  19,281  acres 
and  represents  a  yield  of  about  9-6 
bushels  per  acre.  There  were  464 
growers,  of  whom  nine  cultivated  areas 
of  over  100  acres. 

1944  Crop  Estimate 

For  the  1944  season  the  number  of 
growers  is  estimated  to  be  only  382 
and  the  total  area  under  wheat',  at 
18,278  acres,  is  a  decrease  of  1,003 
acres  as  compared  with  1943.  The 
reduction  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
some  farmers  grow  wheat  only  when 
conditions  are  favourable,  and  the 
early  cessation  of  the  rains  in  some 
areas  had  an  adverse  influence. 
Despite  unfavourable  moisture  condi- 
tions, growers  are  inclined  to  anticipate 
increased  yields,  but  such  yields  can 
only  be  obtained  if  conditions  remain 
favourable.  Subject  to  these  qualifica- 
tions, it  is  officially  estimated  that  the 
total  crop  may  be  about  6,000  bags 
more  than  in  1943,  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately 62,000  bags,  or  about 
217,000  bushels. 
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COCOA  CONTROl 

By  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian 

Early  in  the  war  the  United  Kingdom 
Government,  guaranteed  the  purchase 
of  the  total  cocoa  production  of  the 
British  West  African  colonies  and,  in 
fulfilling  this  guarantee,  they  have  un- 
dertaken, on  the  one  hand,  to  bear  any 
eventual  loss  on  re-sale  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  recommend  that  any 
eventual  profit  realized  should  be  dis- 
tributed either  direct  to  the  producers 
or  (in  agreement  with  the  colonial  gov- 
ernments concerned)  for  expenditure  on 
objects  of  benefit  to  the  producers. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Col- 
onies has  recently  published  a  report 
on  Cocoa  Control  in  West  Africa  dur- 
ing the  war,  which  gives  an  account 
of  the  results  of  this  policy  up  to  the 
end  of  the  1942-43  season. 

Proposals  as  to  Future  Policy 

As  West  Africa  is  Canada's  chief 
source  of  supply  of  cocoa,  Canadian 
importers  and  users  will  be  interested 
in  the  proposals  of  the  Colonial  Ofiice 
as  regards  post-w^ar  organization  for 
purchase  and  export. 

It  is  stated  that  it  would  not  be  in 
the  interests  of  either  producers  or  con- 
sumers to  revert  after  the  war  to  pre- 
war market  conditions,  with  excessive 
price  fluctuation  and  other  undesirable 
features.  Wartime  experience  has 
added  weight  to  the  view  that  a  prime 
need  of  the  cocoa  industry,  if  it  is  to 
attain  prosperity  and  efficiency,  is  a 
reasonably  stable  price  basis,  by  which 
is  meant  not  necessarily  prices  fixed 
over  a  period  of  several  years  but  the 
avoidance  of  short-term  fluctuation. 
To  achieve  this  result  it  is  necessary  to 
break  the  direct  link  between  the  pro- 
ducers' prices  and  world  market  prices, 
the  existence  of  which  in  the  past  has 
caused  the  local  purchase  prices  to 
reflect  every  vagary  of  speculation  on 
the  world's  produce  market. 

Present  System  to  be  Continued 

Careful  consideration  of  this  problem 
has  led  the  United  Kingdom  authorities 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  means  best 


.  IN  WEST  AFRICA 

Trade  Commissioner  at  London 

adapted  to  this  end  would  be  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  sj^stem  whereby 
all  cocoa  would  be  bought  at  a  uni- 
form price,  fixed  at  least  seasonally, 
and  sold  on  world  markets  by  special 
organizations  created  for  that  purpose, 
which  would  operate  as  regards  both 
purchase  and  disposal  either  direct  or 
through  such  agents  as  it  might  seem 
expedient  to  employ. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  that  there 
should  be  established  in  the  Gold  Coast 
and  Nigeria  as  from  the  beginning  of 
the  1945-46  cocoa  season  (i.e.  in 
October,  1945)  organizations  empow- 
ered by  law  to  purchase  the  total  pro- 
duction of  cocoa,  to  fix  the  prices  to 
be  paid  to  the  producers,  and  to  be 
responsible  for  the  disposal  of  the 
cocoa.  These  organizations  would  be 
established  by  and  be  responsible  to 
the  Colonial  Governments  and  would 
be  required  to  act  as  trustees  for  the 
producers. 

The  Colonial  Ofiice  emphasizes  four 
important  considerations.  In  the  first 
place  the  foregoing  proposals  do  not  in 
any  way  represent  a  departure  from 
the  policy  of  fostering  and  of  develop- 
ing the  co-operative  movement  among 
West  African  producers.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  movement  remains  a 
cardinal  object  of  government  policy, 
and  indeed  it  is  felt  that  the  growth  of 
the  movement  may  be  greatly  strength- 
ened and  accelerated  through  the  oper- 
ation of  the  scheme  that  is  now  pro- 
posed. 

Secondly,  the  constitution  and  com- 
position of  the  proposed  local  organiza- 
tions are  not  to  be  regarded  as  final 
or  permanent.  Quite  apart  from  such 
variations  in  the  proposals  set  out 
above  as  may,  on  further  consideration, 
seem  appropriate  before  the  scheme  is 
brought  into  being  in  1945,  the  organ- 
izations may  be  expected  to  change  and 
to  develop  with  experience  both  in  the 
direction  of  increased  and  more  direct 
representation  of  the  producers  them- 
selves and  in  the  light  of  the  develop- 
ment of  general  international  commod- 
ity policy. 
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Thirdly,  the  scheme,  while  designed 
to  meet  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  West  African  cocoa  industry,  can 
be  fitted  in  without  difficulty  as  a  part 
of  any  wider  international  scheme 
which  may  later  be  established.  Should 
it  be  deemed  desirable  to  institute  some 
international  organization  for  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  world  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  cocoa,  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  would  be  willing 
to  participate  in  such  an  organization, 
and  it  is  considered  that  its  operation 
would  not  be  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  producers'  marketing 
agencies  such  as  those  now  proposed. 

Finally,  the  proposals  involve  no 
change  whatever  in  the  arrangements 
whereby  the  entire  British  West  African 
output  of  cocoa  is  now  available  for 
allocation  by  the  Combined  Food 
Board  in  Washington,  and  the  decisions 
of  that  body  will  continue  to  be  put 
into  effect  as  hitherto. 

In  order  that  the  local  organizations 
may  be  in  a  position  to  maintain  a 
steady  purchase  price  policy,  whatever 
short-term  fluctuations  may  occur  on 
world  markets,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
them  to  command  adequate  financial 


resources.  It  is  proposed,  in  order  to 
furnish  them  with  the  necessary  funds, 
to  place  at  their  disposal  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  profits  already  real- 
ized on  the  AVest  African  Produce  Con- 
trol Board's  Cocoa  account  over  the 
period  1939-43.  The  net  excess  of 
receipts  over  expenditure  on  this  ac- 
count over  the  period  in  question  is 
£3,676,253,  and  the  operations  for  the 
season  1943-44  are  likely  to  result  in  a 
substantial  addition  to  this  profit. 

Research 

Second  only  to  the  necessity  for  im- 
proving market  arrangements  in  West 
Africa  is  the  need,  particularly  in  the 
Gold  Coast,  for  adequate  provision  for 
research.  The  report  states  that  there 
is  a  pressing  demand  for  immediate 
work  on  two  diseases  that  appear  to  be 
threatening  the  productivity  of  wide 
areas,  and  also  that  much  more  ex- 
tensive provision  is  required  for  long- 
term  research.  A  cocoa  research  organ- 
ization has  now  been  set  up,  and  sub- 
stantial capital  and  recurrent  expendi- 
ture will  be  involved.  It  is  proposed 
that  a  sum  of  £1,250,000  shall  be  allo- 
cated for  this  purpose. 


POST-WAR  TRADE  IN  BARBADOS 

By  G.  A.  Newman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain 


In  a  report  on  economic  conditions 
in  Barbados,  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  2121  (Septem- 
ber 23,  1944) ,  page  280,  it  was  stated 
that  Barbados  was  entering  the  post- 
war period  in  a  sound  financial  condi- 
tion, due  to  satisfactory  returns  from 
sugar  production  during  the  war  years 
and  because  prices  have  been  assured 
by  the  British  Government  up  to  1946. 
This  view  is  strengthened  by  the  latest 
crop  reports,  which  estimate  a  high 
sugar  production  for  1944-45  of  150,000 
tons  as  compared  with  104,501  tons  in 
1943-44. 

With  the  Colony  in  a  good  position 
to  purchase  its  requirements  in  the 
early  post-war  period,  a  brief  examina- 
tion of  the  level  of  present  stocks,  as 
an  indication  of  post-war  demands, 
may  be  of  interest. 


FOODSTUFF  SUPPLIES  LIMITED 

Ever  since  the  introduction  in  1941 
of  regulations  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  non-essential  goods,  grocery 
shelves  have  been  cleared  of  sweetened 
biscuits,  confectionery,  dried  fruits, 
canned  vegetables,  condiments,  and 
packaged  cereals.  Other  foodstuffs 
have  been  limited  to  quotas  based  on 
the  pre-war  years  1936,  1937,  and  1938, 
which  do  not  take  account  of  either 
increasing  population  or  higher  pur- 
chasing power,  with  the  result  that 
other  products  besides  non-essentials 
are  in  short  supply,  such  as  beer  and 
dairy  products. 

It  is  certain  that,  when  restrictions 
are  relaxed  and  supplies  become  avail- 
able, there  will  be  a  strong  initial  de- 
mand for  a  wide  variety  of  foodstuffs. 
Only  in  basic  essential  foodstuffs,  such 
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as  pickled  pork,  flour,  and  fish,  has 
the  supply  been  ample.  The  need  for 
larger  supplies  of  feedstuffs  is  also 
kinds.  Kitchen  utensils,  except  certain 
feeds,  which  are  at  present  difficult  to 
obtain  from  any  source. 

DEMAND   FOR   WEARING  APPAREL 

Departmental  stores  report  that  ex- 
isting stocks  of  most  lines  are  very 
limited.  On  the  other  hand,  high  wages 
and  remittances  from  Barbados  work- 
men abroad  have  tended  to  intensify 
the  demand  for  consumer  goods  such 
as  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds,  tex- 
tiles, and  household  goods.  Depart- 
medicines  to  strict  quotas  have  created 
be  able  to  replenish  stocks  of  these 
items  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  war 
in  Europe  is  over  and  supplies  are 
released. 

In  the  hardware  trade  there  is  a 
shortage  of  domestic  appliances  of  all 
kinds.  Kitchen  utensils,  except  certain 
types  of  pyrex  ware,  are  unobtainable. 

INTEREST  IN  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 

One  of  the  most  interesting  develop- 
ments is  the  keen  interest  which  is  now 
being  shown  in  the  possible  supply  of 
electrical  appliances,  of  which  there 
are  now  none  on  the  Barbados  market. 
Electric  refrigerators,  irons,  toasters, 


fans,  and  even  electric  washing- 
machines,  which  hitherto  have  aroused 
little  interest,  are  all  the  subject  of 
inquiries. 

The  bulk  purchase  of  many  drug 
lines  and  the  restriction  of  proprietary 
medicines  to  strict  quotas  have  created 
a  potential  demand  which  will  have  to 
be  met  by  the  commercial  trade  when 
restrictions  are  relaxed. 

BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

Only  in  the  building  trade  are  sup- 
plies available;  the  recent  arrival  of 
lumber,  galvanized  iron,  nails  pro- 
gramed for  1944,  and  a  good  stock 
of  paint  indicate  that  supplies  are  quite 
ample  to  meet  requirements  up  to  about 
August,  1945.  Prices  of  these  materials 
are  high,  and  it  is  not  expected,  there- 
fore, that  any  large-scale  building  will 
be  undertaken,  even  though  local  re- 
strictions are  relaxed,  until  after  the 
war. 

Meanwhile  the  main  market  for 
building  materials  for  the  repair  of 
workmen's  wooden  cottages  continues 
to  provide  a  steady  demand  in  the 
trade.  Inquiries  to  date  have  been 
concerned  with  the  possibility  of  the 
renewal  of  Douglas  fir  shipments  on  a 
large  scale  by  water,  and  the  possible 
use  of  ready-made  doors  and  window 
frames. 


CARGO  BOOKINGS  1 

The  Shipping  Priorities  Committee 
announces  that,  effective  November  21, 
1944,  a  new  procedure  was  established 
for  the  booking  of  cargo  out  of  United 
States  ports  for  the  following  destina- 
tions:— 

Aden,  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  Brit- 
ish Somaliland,  Cyprus,  Egypt,  Eritrea, 
Ethiopia,  French  Somaliland  (French 
Somali  Coast),  Iran,  Iraq,  Kamaran 
Island  (Aden),  Khorya-Morya  Island 
(Aden),  Lebanon,  Libya,  Palestine, 
Perim  Island  (Aden),  Saudi  Arabia, 
Sokotra  Island  (Aden),  Syria,  Trans- 
Jordan,  and  Yemen. 

Shipments  originating  in  Canada 
which  are  to  be  exported  from  a  United 
States  port  to  the  Middle  East  destina- 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

tions  should,  be  covered  by  an  applica- 
tion for  ocean  freight  space  submitted 
on  Canadian  Form  E.l.  The  E.l 
form  should  be  submitted  by  the  ex- 
porter to  the  Shipping  Priorities  Com- 
mittee, West  Block,  Ottawa,  in  sep- 
tuplicate  for  all  shipments  regardless 
of  weight. 

After  the  space  application  has  been 
processed  by  the  Shipping  Priorities 
Committee  it  will  be  passed  to  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration  in 
New  York,  who  in  turn,  following  ap- 
proval, will  notify  the  party  indicated 
by  the  exporter  to  be  so  advised  when 
booking  authorization  is  granted.  The 
exporter  or  his  nominated  agent  can 
then  proceed  to  obtain  shipping  space 
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direct  from  the  steamship  lines  serving 
the  above  destinations. 

All  freight  space  applications  which 
cover  proposed  shipments,  regardless 
of  weight,  to  the  Middle  East  destina- 
tions listed,  and  which  were  on  file 
with  the  War  Shipping  Administration 


prior  to  November  21,  1944,  will  be 
considered  valid  until  December  31, 
1944.  If  not  shipped  at  that  time, 
applications  will  be  cancelled  and 
returned  to  the  applicant.  The  ex- 
porter may  then  file  a  new  application 
should  he  so  desire. 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's 
oflSce  in  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  D.C.,  shows  the  standings  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under 
the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  (signed  November  17,  1938)  up 
to  October  28,  1944: 

Reduction  in  Used  by  Canada  to 

Total  Duty  from  October  28,  1944 

World 

Unit        Quota  1930  TarifF  Act       Quantity      Per  Cent 

Whole  milk  Gal.       3,000,000       6^  to  3^0.  per  gal.  8,029   

•per  calendar 
year 

Cream.  ..  G^al.       1,500,000         569io to 28^100.  928   

per  calendar  per  gal. 

year 

Filleted  fish,  fresh  or  frozen:  cod, 
haddock,  hake,  pollock,  cusk  and 

rosefish  Lb.      18,210,658        2i  to  lie.  per  lb.  Quota  filled 

per  calendar 
year 

Seed  potatoes  Bu.      1,500,000  75to37ic.  144,824  9.6 

beginning  per  100  lb. 

Sept.  15,  1944 

White  or  Irish  potatoes^  other  than      1,000,000  75  to  60c.  Quota  filled 

seed  potatoes  Bu.      beginning  per  100  lb. 

Sept.  15,  1944        Dec.  1  to  end 
of  Feb.; 
37ic.  Mar.  1  to 
Nov.  30 

Red  cedar  shingles  Sq.       2,153,984  Free  1,199,724  55.6 

Silver  or  black  foxes,  furs  and 
articles: 

•Foxes  valued  under  $250  each  and 

whole  furs  and  skins  ..  ..No.       100,000         50  to  35%  ad  val.  40,270t  40.2 

beginning 
Dec.  1,  1943 

Tails  Piece         5,000  50  to  35%  ad  val.  198  3.9 

beginning 
Dec.  1,  1943 

•  The  duty  on  live  foxes  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  rate  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
is  not  affected  by  the  agreement. 

t  Imports  from  Canada  of  40,270  foxes  valued  at  $250  each  and  whole  furs  and  skins  are 
for  the  period  December  1,  1943,  to  April  30,  1944.  For  the  period  May  1  to  November  30, 
1944,  the  United  States  set  the  quota  allotment  at  59,174  for  all  countries,  and  for  the  period 
May  1  to  October  28,  1944,  imports  totalled  34,661.  However,  there  is  no  indicatdon  in  the 
statement  by  Treasury  Department  as  to  what  proportion  of  these  imports  was  supplied  by 
Canada. 

The  Treasury  Department  also  reports  that,  for  the  twelve  months  beginning 
May  29,  1944,  the  following  quantities  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  entered,  or 
were  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  under  the  import  quotas 
established  by  the  President's  proclamation  of  May  28,  1941,  as  modified  by 
proclamations  of  April  13,  1942,  and  April  29,  1943. 

Imports 

Quotas  May  29  to  Oct.  28, 1944 

Wheat  Flour  and  Wheat  Flour  and 

Wheat     Other  Products     WheaJt    Other  Products 
Bu.  Lb.  Bu.  Lb. 

Canada   795,000         3,815,000         795,000  788.717 

Other  countries   5,000  185,000  Nil  Nil 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  is  published  in  English  and  French 
and  is  issned  eveiy  Saturday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Subscription  prices  for  either  edition  are:  $1  per  annum  in  Canada, 
single  copies  5  cents  each;  $3.50  per  annum  outside  Canada,  single  copies 
10  cents  each. 

Subscription  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  and  remittances  may  be  made  by  post  office 
or  express  orders,  or  by  drafts  or  cheques,  payable  at  par  in  Ottawa. 

Inquiries  for  back  copies  or  additional  copies  should  be  made  to  the 
same  address. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  20,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  November  20,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  November  13,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nomiinal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

umciai 

(jnold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Nov.  13 

Nov.  20 

4.866 

JJ  U  J  li-tg 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

4! 4700 

4.4700 

.  .Dollar 

i . uuuu 

1.1000 

1.100.0 

1 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.2284 

.2284 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

(Paper) 

.4245 

Official 
Free 

.3304 
.2766 

.3304 
.2762 

(Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0575 

.0575 

,  ,  Dollar 

1.0138 

9313 

.9313 

Chile   

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4i 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

,  ,   ,  Peso 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6016 

.6016 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt         Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

u 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 
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C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).    (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian, 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No. 
3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life  Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territoiy 
includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory,  New  S9uth  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern 
Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  MetropOle,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Stkes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — ^Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Eraser.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Officer-Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela, 
Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Economic  Adviser,  Canadian  Embassy,  Paris.  Address  for  letters — 
%  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McColl,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  {Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 
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Mexico 

C.  S.  BisSETT,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartadc 
iNum.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfonndland 

R.  P.  Bower.   Circular  Road,  St.  John's.  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland. 
Office — Yorkshire  House,  Shortland  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and 
Western  Samoa.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Pern 

"W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadiam  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office — Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes 
Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 

Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom.  (Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office). 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.  Cable  address.  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address.  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.1.  Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  B.  C.  Butler,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  3.  M.  Boter,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan 
Avenue.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Associated  Realty  Buildii^,  510 
West  Sixth  Street.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Note. — ^Bentley^s  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  OF  TRINIDAD  IN  1943 
I.  Extent  and  Distribution 

By  G.  A.  Newman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain 


Trinidad's  total  trade  value  of  $122,- 
389,965  in  1943  was  slightly  more  than 
$10,000,000  higher  than  the  $112,102,- 
446  figure  for  1942.  Increases  of 
$5,345,803  in  transhipments,  and  $4,- 
694,272  in  imports  were  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  improvement  in  trade. 
Exports  were  down  by  $6,395,718, 
mainly  on  account  of  a  $5,732,935  drop 
in  the  ships'  stores  and  bunker  trade. 
In  fact  the  value  of  domestic  exports 
was  the  lowest  for  any  year  during  the 
war,  although  considerably  higher  than 
in  the  pre-war  years. 

Table  I  gives  comparative  figures  of 
Trinidad  trade  by  principal  classifica- 
tions in  1943  and  1942. 

Exports 

Under  wartime  restrictions,  which 
prohibit  publication  of  figures  of  the 


Colony's  main  export,  petroleum  and 
its  products,  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
a  complete  survey  of  Trinidad's  export 
trade.  It  is  significant  that  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  and  cocoa,  which  were  the 
Colony's  main  pre-war  sources  of  em- 
ployment, have  reached  the  lowest 
level  in  years,  and  exports  in  1943 
were  correspondingly  low. 

During  the  war  large  sections  of  the 
Colony's  labour  supply  were  diverted 
to  the  construction  of  United  States 
bases,  to  the  detriment  of  local  agri- 
culture. Now  that  the  bases  are  com- 
pleted, it  is  questionable  whether  lab- 
ourers will  be  willing  to  return  to  em- 
ployment in  agriculture  at  a  lower 
scale  of  wages. 


As  far  as  Canadian  trade^it^^efHrrv 

cerned,  the  situation  sugge|^U!?^at^  oh' 
the  one  hand,  there  will  W  sl  demand 
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TABLE  I 


Summary  of  Trinidad  Trade 


Domestic  exports  (exclusive  of  ships' stores  and  bunkers) 

Domesttic  exports  as  ships'  stores  and  bunkers.  

Total  domestic  exports  

Re-exports  

Total  exports   

Imports  

Transhipments   

Total  trade   


to  keep  sugar  at  high  export  prices  and 
for  the  consequent  continuation  of 
adequate  tariff  protection  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  boom  in  purchases  of  domes- 
tic supplies,  which  was  characteristic 
of  the  war  years,  is  beginning  to  sub- 
side. 


1943 
$  (B.W.I.) 

«  9,680,360 
26.998,023 
36,678,383 
5,353,391 
42,030,774 
59,788,779 
10,285,206 
122,389,965 


1942 
$  (B.W.I.) 

10,343,145 
32,730,958 
43,074,101 

4,055,032 
47,129,135 
55,094,507 

4,939,403 
112,102,446 


DETAILS  OF  MAIN  EXPORTS 

Following  are  details  of  exports  in 
1943  of  the  Colony's  main  products 
according  to  countries  of  destination, 
with  comparative  figures  for  1942 
shown  within  parentheses: — 

/Sugar.— Total,  1,088,433  cwt.,  |3,- 
562,772  (1,688,353  cwt.,  $5,296,876): 
United  Kingdom,  $3,003,990  ($3,963,- 
053);  Canada,  $549,224  ($1,330,604). 

Rum.. — Total,  165,980  proof  gallons, 
$211,314  (320,120  pr.  gal.,  $192,233): 
United  Kingdom,  $20,150  ($126,955); 
ships'  stores,  $188,776  ($65,099) . 

Cocoa.— Total,  8,009,443  lb.,  $971,- 
212  (10,107,730  lb.,  $1,187,994):  United 
Kingdom,  $227,738  ($463,556);  Can- 
ada, nil  ($185,332);  United  States, 
$723,983  ($478,488). 

Bitters. — Total,  56,400  proof  gallons, 
$471,822  (30,661  pr.  gal.,  $251,117): 
United  States,  $392,522  ($222,245) . 

Asphalt.— Total,  47,150  tons,  $2,256,- 
565  (24,331  tons,  $727,934):  United 

TABLE  II 


Kingdom,  $141,250  ($88,588);  United 
States,  $25,908  ($52,013) ;  other  coun- 
tries, $2,0'89,407  ($587,333). 

Of  the  total  exports  (exclusive  of 
petroleum  products)  valued  in  1943  at 
$11,292,883,  the  United  Kingdom  pur- 
chased 33-9  per  cent  as  compared  with 
43-3  per  cent  in  1942. 

A  reduction  in  sugar  and  cocoa  ex- 
ports resulted  in  Canada  being  credited 
with  only  5-6  per  cent  of  the  Colony's 
export  trade  as  compared  with  13-6 
per  cent  in  the  previous  year. 

For  years  cocoa  has  been  the  main 
export  from  Trinidad  to  the  United 
States,  and  it  will  be  noted  from  the 
foregoing  figures  that  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  value  of  ex- 
ports thereto  in  1943.  In  addition  to 
this  product,  there  has  developed,  since 
the  outbreak  of  war,  a  rapid  rise  in  the 
export  of  bitters  to  the  United  States 
from  a  value  of  $19  in  1940  to  $71,408 
in  1941,  $222,245  in  1942,  and  $392,522 
in  1943,  This  is  the  main  reason  for 
the  increased  percentage  of  Trinidad's 
total  export  trade  to  the  United  States 
during  the  war  j'-ears,  which  rose  from 
7-5  in  1940  to  22-6  in  1943. 


Imports 

The  total  value  of  imports  into 
Trinidad  in  1943,  at  $59,788,779,  was 


Trinidad  Imports,  194S  and  19^2 


United 

United 

Total 

Kingdom 

Canada 

States 

1943   

$59,788,779 

$  8,404,393 

$18,782,823 

$19,597,890 

1942   

55,094,507 

10,292,635 

16,089,983 

17,879,703 

Foodstuffs— 

1943   

21,096,801 

726,443 

10,525,175 

1,889,737 

1942   

17,985,849 

503,011 

7,468,221 

2,379,483 

Manufactured  goods — - 

1943   

32,033,713 

7,518,984 

7,720,541 

12,343,709 

1942   

33  94.^  Sfi.*? 

9,258,830 

8,136,772 

13,036,831 

Raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  goods — 

1943   

6,589,804 

151,752 

537.107 

5,330,562 

1942   

3,831,764 

528,044 

484,990 

2,455,878 
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higher  bv  $4,694,272  than  the  previous 
year's  figure  of  $55,094,507.  Table  II 
presents  comparative  figures  of  im- 
ports for  1943  and  1942  by  main  classi- 
fication and  principal  countries  of 
origin. 

FOODSTUFFS 

Food  imports  into  Trinidad  may  be 
classified  as  meats,  fish,  grain  prod- 
ucts, dairy  products,  and  vegetables. 

Meats. — In  the  meat  group,  live 
cattle  imports  from  Venezuela  have 
been  steadily  increased  throughout  the 
war  vears.  and  in  1943  a  total  of 
19,053  head  ($1,724,163)  were  brought 
into  this  market  as  compared  with 
17,587  head  ($1,251,630)  in  1942. 
Other  beef  imports  have  shown  little 
variation.  Imports  of  pickled  pork 
dropped  from  43,309  cwt.  ($740,978)  in 
1942  to  26,589  cwt.  ($486,886)  in  1943. 

Fish. — During  the  war  years  the 
price  of  imported  fish  rose  rapidly,  and 
it  is  now  one  of  the  more  expensive 
items  of  the  local  diet.  This  is  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that,  while  dry  salted 
codfish  imports  dropped  from  53,720 
cwt.  to  21.860  cwt.  between  1929  and 
1943,  its  import  value  rose  from  $388,- 
986  to  $471,305,  less  than  half  the  1939 
quantity  being  valued  at  $82,319  more 
than  the  1939  value.  Imports  of  other 
kinds  of  less  expensive  fish,  pickled  or 
smoked,  have  tended  to  increase  in 
quantity  and  value,  receipts  in  1942 
and  1943  totalling  19,724  cwt.  and 
14,883  cwt.  respectively  as  compared 
with  7,344  cwt.  in  1939. 

Grain  Products. — Flour  is  by  far  the 
most  important  grain  product  imported 
Und-er  the  pres-ent  system  of  strictly 
controlled  imports  by  the  Trinidad 
Food  Controller,  shipments  have  come 
almost  entirely  from  Canada.  These 
have  shown  a  moderate  increase  in 
quantitv  and  value — from  597,127  cwt. 
($2,301393)  in  1942  to  711,299  cwt. 
($3,308,758)  in  1943. 

A  serious  protein  deficiency  in  local 
feedstuffs,  together  with  local  efforts 
to  bolster  production  of  eggs  andi  poul- 
try, has  brought  about  a  steady  de- 
mand for  imported  feedstuffs.  Com- 
mercial mixed-grain  imports  in  1943 
21447— li 


amounted  to  1,846  tons  ($181,050)  as 
compared  with  1,388  tons  ($123,114) 
in  1942  and  510  tons  ($26,465)  in  1939. 
On  the  other  hand,  presumably  on 
account  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  sup- 
plies, oat  imports  for  animals  dropped 
from  45,400  cwt.  ($160,806)  in  1942  to 
31,260  cwt.  ($132,860)  in  1943. 

Dairy  Products. — Condensed  milk  is 
the  most  important  milk  product  im- 
ported into  Trinidad,  and  since  the  war 
put  an  end  to  cut-throat  competition 
from  continental  sources,  the  trade  has 
been  largely  in  the  hands  of  Canadian 
shippers.  Imports  are  restricted  to 
quotas  established  by  the  local  Food 
Controller.  A  total  of  109,261  cwt. 
($2,626,777)  was  imported  in  1943  as 
compared  with  82,037  cwt.  ($1,786,299) 
in  1942. 

Imports  of  butter  have  tended  to  in- 
crease during  the  war  years,  reaching 
a  peak  figure  in  1943  of  18,928  cwt. 
($902,473)  as  compared  with  the  next 
highest  figure,  18,171  cwt.  ($639,318)  in 
1941.  Salted  cooking  butter  in  tins 
accounts  for  a  large  section  of  this 
trade.  In  the  pre-war  years  this  was 
obtained  mainly  from  France,  Great 
Britain,  Eire,  and  South  America. 
Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  it  has 
been  imported  from  Canada  and  South 
America. 

For  years  Canada  has  been  the  main 
source  of  cheese,  but  United  Kingdom 
war  requirements  greatly  reduced  sup- 
plies, so  that  in  1943  the  imports  into 
Trinidad  amounted  to  only  999  cwt. 
($36,258)  as  compared  with  7,836  cwt. 
($281,016)  in  1942. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes  are  the  main 
fresh  vegetables  imported  from  Can- 
ada, but  being  a  carbohydrate,  other 
ground  vegetables  grown  in  Trinidad, 
such  as  yams  and  sweet  potatoes,  can 
be  substituted  for  them  if  the  conserva- 
tion of  shipping  space  becomes  neces- 
sary. Consequently  imports  of  pota- 
toes from  all  sources  during  the  recent 
war  years  dropped  to  less  than  half  the 
normal  pre-war  volume.  Imports  in 
1942  and  1943  amounted  to  45,135  cwt. 
($222,404)  and  46,226  cwt.  ($315,989) 
respectively  as  compared  with  92,981 
cwt.  ($160,917)  in  1938. 
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Imports  of  onions  amounted  to  46,128 
bushels  ($173,453)  as  compared  with 
52,106  bushels  ($149,490)  in  1942. 

SUMMARY  OF  FOOD  IMPORTS 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal increases  and  decreases  in  food- 
stuff imports  in  1943  as  compared  with 
1942:— 

Increases. — Live  cattle,  $1,724,163 
($1,251,630  in  1942);  dried  beans  and 
peas,  $423,326  ($227,416)  ;  beer,  $947,- 
424  ($322,822);  biscuits,  $42,698 
($1,700) ;  butter,  $902,473  ($729,224) ; 
manufactured  cereals,  $210,456  ($174,- 
772);  cornmeal,  $111,077  ($49,901); 
commercial  mixed  grains,  $181,050 
($123,114) ;  meals,  $181,694  ($50,269) ; 
flour,  $3,308,758  ($2,301,893);  dried 
fruit,  $54,437  ($19,478);  fresh  beef, 
$214,918  ($60,033) ;  fresh  pork,  $61,329 
($9,011)  ;  condensed  milk,  $2,626,777 
($1,786,299). 

Decreases.— Cheese,  $36,258  ($281,- 
016  in  1942) ;  codfish,  $471,305  ($536,- 
908);  fish,  other  sorts,  $267,811 
($317,737);  linseed  cake,  $32,935 
($182,903);  pickled  and  salted  pork, 
$486,886  ($740,978);  oats,  $132,860 
($160,806) ;  cigarettes,  $393,108  ($739,- 
558). 

MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

Imports  of  metal  manufactures  were 
below  those  recorded  for  previous 
years,  there  being  a  drop  in  1943  in 
such  items  as  steel  tubes,  machinery, 
building  materials,  and  motor  cars. 

Trade  remained  fairly  steady  in  such 
non-metallic  goods  as  apparel,  white 
bleached  cottons,  paper  products,  and 
proprietary  medicines. 

Detailed  figures  of  these  imports  will 
be  found  in  a  later  statistical  sum- 
mary of  imports  of  interest  to  Cana- 


dian shippers.  Following  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  main  increases  and  de- 
creases in  the  values  of  manufactured 
imports  in  1943  as  compared  with 
1942:  — 

Increases. — Stockings  and  hose, 
$408,472  ($132,123  in  1942);  apparel 
n.o.p.,  $1,544,787  ($1,110,169) ;  barytes, 
$558,801  ($254,106)  ;  boots  and  shoes, 
$1,866,777  ($1,289,640)  ;  calcium  car- 
bide, $162,891  ($37,530);  white 
bleached  cottons,  $564,215  ($447,191) ; 
hats  and  caps,  $643,649  ($432,809) ; 
steel  plate,  not  coated,  $438,007  ($138,- 
071)  ;  packing  and  wrapping  paper, 
$296,339  ($83,425) ;  paper  bags,  $187,- 
017  ($87,660);  wallboard,  $113,406 
($47,505)  ;  paper  manufactures  n.o.p., 
$429,108  ($317,784);  laundry  soap, 
$101,540  ($31,991). 

Decreases. — Printed  cottons,  $1,359,- 
732  ($1,585,607  in  1942);  steel  girders 
and  angles,  $141,998  ($281,905) ;  coated 
galvanized  steel  sheets,  $57,251  ($145,- 
881) ;  tubes,  pipes  and  fittings,  $1,660,- 
121  ($2,133,722)  ;  sugar-making  ma- 
chinery, $138,779  ($149,051) ;  electrical 
machinery,  $177,953  ($628,833);  oil- 
mining  ruachinery,  $290,823  ($517,- 
584) ;  oil-refining  machinery,  $108,589 
($228,681);  artificial  silk,  $1,162,560 
($1.453,357) ;  motor  cars,  $209,501 
($280,526) . 

Direction  of  Import  Trade 

The  percentages  of  total  imports 
received  from  the  main  countries  of 
origin  during  the  pre-war  year  1938 
and  the  following  five  years  is  shown 
in  Tale  III. 

While  Canada's  share  of  the  total 
import  trade  was  0-03  p^r  cent  below 
that  for  the  peak  year  1941,  the  value 
of  imports  in  1943  exceeded  the  1941 
value  by  $715,639  to  yield  a  record 
import  figure  of  $18,782,823.  This 


TABLE  III 

Trinidad  Imports  by  Principal  Countries 

1938         1939        1940  1941  1942  1943 

%            %            %  %  %  % 

Canada                              12.15       14.50       21.35  31.43  29.20  31.40 

United  Kingdom  ... .       37.08       35.79       31.83  20.65  18.68  14.20 

United  States                    23.72       25.49       27.93  24.87  32.45  32.76 
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strong  position  was  the  result  largely 
of  a  heavy  increase  in  the  value  of  food 
imports  from  Canada,  which  accounted 
for  49-8  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
food  imports  as  compared  with  41-5 
per  cent  in  1942. 

It  will  be  noted  that  since  1942  the 
United  States  has  become  the  major 
source  of  supply,  a  position  held  in  the 
pre-war  period  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  in  1941  by  Canada.  Supply  diffi- 
culties in  Great  Britain  since  the  out- 
break of  war,  and  in  Canada  since 
1941,  account  for  the  present  positions 
of  these  countries. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Manufactured  and  Semi-manufac- 
tured Products. — More  industrialized 
than  the  other  colonies  on  account  of 
its  oilfields  and  oil  refineries,  Trinidad 
has  provided  in  recent  years  a  sub- 
stantial market  for  steel  goods,  machin- 
ery and  equipment  from  the  United 
States.  Owing  to  the  restricted  use  of 
steel  for  essential  purposes,  imports  in 
1943,  however,  did  not  show  any  gen- 
eral increase,  as  will  be  noted  from  the 
following  comparative  figures  for  the 
principal  steel  products  im.ported  from 
that  country  in  1943  and  1942:  Bars 
and  rods  (steel  and  iron),  $154,470 
($165,260  in  1942)  ;  angle  shapes  and 
sections,  $74,290  ($165,347)  ;  plates 
and  sheets,  not  coated,  $405,129  ($54,- 
942)  ;  corrugated  galvanized,  $40,889 
($141,684)  ;  plates  and  sheets  n.o.p., 
$64,293  ($52,339);  tubes,  pipes  and 
fittings  under  6  inches  in  diameter, 
$778,173  ($788,712) ;  tubes,  pipes  and 
fittings  over  6  inches  in  diameter,  $789, 
697  ($1,057,154);  wire  netting  and 
fencing,  $28,532  ($7,629)  ;  wire,  nails 
and  staples,  $46,132  ($60,660)  ;  wire 
and  wire  manufactures  n.o.p.,  $109,575 
($93,459);  bolts,  nuts,  rivets,  etc., 
$68,529  ($134,556);  domestic  and 
sanitary  ware,  $27,599  ($97,055)  ;  metal 
furniture,  $38,825  ($38,390)  ;  hollow- 
ware,  $112,742  ($128,680)  ;  manufac- 
tures of  iron  and  steel  n.o.p.,  $286,962 
($583,572)  ;  brass  and  allovs  of  copper, 
$59,412    ($37,877);  copper  manufac- 
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tures,  $44,455  ($48,423) ;  hardware  and 
hollow-ware,  n.o.p.,  $48,962  ($95,571) ; 
artisans'  tools,  $55,543  ($91,703);  im- 
plements and  tools,  n.o.p.,  $60,132 
($147,568)  ;  electrical  goods  and  ap- 
paratus, n.o.p.,  $84,727  ($183,536) ; 
tractor  parts,  $35,013  ($126,781) ;  oil- 
mining  machinery,  $268,401  ($472,- 
121)  ;  oil-refining  machinery,  $60,482 
($226,341)  ;  marine  engines,  internal 
combustion,  $91,758  ($25,982);  ma- 
chines and  machinery,  n.o.p.,  $744,119 
($790,971). 

Textiles  and  Wearing  Apparel. — A 
marked  increase  in  the  importations  of 
textiles  and'  wearing  apparel  from  the 
United  States  has  taken  place  since  the 
war  began,  especially  in  1942  and  1943, 
for  w^hich  years  the  import  values  for 
the  main  items  were  as  follows:  Grey 
unbleached  cottons,  $95,113  ($77,889 
in  1942) ;  white  bleached  cottons,  $275,- 
889  ($228,177)  ;  printed  cottons,  $575,- 
067  ($875,349)  ;  dved  and  coloured 
cottons,  $401,793  ($629,284)  ;  made-up 
cottons,  $148,454  ($117,484)  ;  artificial 
silk  piece-goods,  $114,067  ($259,524)  ; 
women's  outer  garments,  $47,313  ($1,- 
446) ;  shirts,  $245,293  ($1,558) ;  shorts 
and  vests,  $274,677  ($71,019);  other 
manufactures,  n.o.p.,  $40,416  ($24,- 
060) ;  boots  and  shoes,  $803,651 
($811) ;  hats  and  caps,  $69,588  ($466) ; 
cotton  hosiery,  $76,433  ($18)  ;  artificial 
silk  hosiery,  $218,250  ($57) ;  artificial 
silk  underwear,  $41,700  ($5,947). 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products. — A 
strong  market  for  pitch  pine  has  been 
developed  in  Trinidad,  and  imports  of 
this  item,  along  with  other  wood  prod- 
ucts, were  as  follows:  Pitch  pine,  un- 
dressed, $446,171  ($339,502)  ;  pitch 
pine,  dressed,  $679,644  ($643,840) ; 
white  oak  staves,  $107,145  ($71,731) ; 
staves,  n.o.p.,  $25,008  ($43,589)  ;  gums 
and  resins,  $50,765  ($30,045). 

M iscellaneous  Manufactures. — Other 
miiscellaneous  imports  of  interst  from 
the  United  States  were  as  follows: 
China  and  dishes,  $24,606  ($2,945  in 
1942)  ;  ornamented  glassware,  $68,488 
($185,286)  ;  bottles,  $84,488  ($9,053) ; 
cement,  $51,576  ($15,883)  ;  exposed 
films,  $99,090  ($77,416) ;  optical  instru- 
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ments  and  apparatus,  $44,686  ($18,- 
638) ;  insulated  electric  wire  and  cables, 
$56,704  ($101,486)  ;  chemical  manu- 
factures, n.o.p.,  $317,391  ($520,010); 
proprietary  medicines,  $57,812  ($38,- 
567) ;  barytes,  $66,726  ($46,027)  ;  lub- 
ricating oil,  $818,563  ($658,081) ; 
paper  manufactures,  n.o.p.,  $83,312 
($104,079) ;  motor  cars  exceeding  3,000 
lb.  net,  $122,898  ($91,794)  ;  lorries  and 
vans,  $80,344  ($11,929) ;  rubber  outer 
tires  for  cars,  $33,626  ($23,684) ;  rub- 
ber outer  tires  for  lorries  and  vans, 
$56,610  (nil) ;  motor  car  spare  parts, 
$104,689  ($125,747)  ;  printed  books, 
$72,976  ($49,453)  ;  solid  perfumery, 
$53,226  ($66,799)  ;  manufactures, 
n.o.p.,  $291,496  ($183,968). 

Foodstuffs. — The  United  States  is 
not  an  important  supplier  of  foodstuffs 
to  Trinidad,  but  there  were  increases  in 
a  few  imports  from  that  source  in 
1943.  Imports  of  fresh  beef  rose  from 
$882  in  1942  to  $168,066  in  1943;  malt 
from  nil  to  $44,333;  dead  poultry, 
$36,656  ($26,228)  ;  condensed  milk, 
$270,568  ($140,782);  yeast,  $69,068 
($37,498)  ;  and  provisions  n.o.p.,  $344,- 
006  ($175,793). 

Decreases  occurred  in:  linseed  meal, 
$32,741  ($182,584);  pickled  pork, 
$214,103  ($346,977)  ;  unmanufactured 
leaf  tobacco,  $88,861  ($90,447);  and 
cigarettes,  $131,412  ($159,296). 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM 

Comparative  values  of  the  principal 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  years  1943  and  1942  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Foodstuffs.— Beer,  $257,853  ($206,- 
731) ;  whisky,  $117,042  ($48,386) ;  cig- 
arettes, $243,601  ($50,069) . 

Manujactured  and  Semi-manufac- 
tured Products. — Drain  pipes  of  pot- 
tery, $31,733  ($7,513);  china,  $52,365 
($68,427) ;  plate  glass,  polished  and 


silvered,  $48,760  ($83,532);  glass 
bottles  and  jars,  $227,544  ($84,715); 
asbestos  sheets,  $88,789  ($113,795); 
asbestos  manufactures,  n.o.p.,  $52,607 
($84,891)  ;  cement,  $257,590  ($497,- 
456) ;  iron  and  steel  bars  and  rods, 
$60,774  ($7,462) ;  iron  and  steel  angle 
shapes  and  girders,  $67,708  ($50,162) ; 
hoops  and  strips,  n.o.p.,  $43,106  ($24,- 
171) ;  plates  and  sheets,  not  coated, 
$32,611  ($83,105);  tubes  and  pipes 
under  6  inches  in  diameter,  $76,643 
($96,680)  ;  domestic  and  sanitary  ware, 
$69,349  ($52,330) ;  manufactures  of 
steel,  n.o.p.,  $307,108  ($228,454) ;  brass 
and  alloys  of  copper,  $70,042  ($88,- 
790) ;  hardware,  other  than  hollow- 
ware,  n.o.p.,  $56,327  ($61,711) ;  agricul- 
tural implements  and  tools,  $48,429 
($51,641);  artisans'  tools,  $51,730 
($59,781);  insulated  wire  and  cable, 
$48,376  ($132,592) ;  wireless  apparatus, 
$41,917  ($59,627) ;  electrical  goods  and 
apparatus,  n.o.p.,  $50,573  ($80,183) ; 
electrical  machinery,  $75,053  ($341,- 
310)  ;  oil-refining  machinery,  $48,107 
($2,340) ;  internal  combustion  engines 
(not  marine),  $70,124  ($52,455) ;  sugar- 
making  machinery,  $119,501  ($122,- 
435) ;  machines  and  machinery,  n.o.p., 
$142,992  ($278,531);  white  bleached 
cottons,  $211,459  ($126,226)  ;  printed 
cottons,  $289,499  ($159,514)  ;  cottons, 
dyed  and  coloured,  $335,313  ($275^- 
638)  ;  cotton  thread,  $157,286  ($142,- 
353) ;  made-up  cottons,  $98,901  ($122,- 
021) ;  other  cotton  manufactures,  n.o.p., 
$92,973  ($63,159)  ;  artificial  silk  piece- 
goods,  $775,242  ($605.720) ;  boots  and 
shoes,  leather,  $277,655  ($373,328) ; 
hats  and  caps,  $201,942  ($160,174); 
chemical  manufactures,  n.o.p.,  $428,211 
($297,050) ;  proprietary  medicines, 
$149,708  ($149,070) ;  ready-mixed 
paints.  $81,661  ($108,625);  stationcrv, 
$98,548  ($87,660);  bicycles,  $125,425 
($19,804);  books,  printed,  $104,346 
($66,457) ;  manufactures  of  cork,  $83,- 
969  ($15,662)  ;  leather  polishes,  $3T 
266  ($76,685). 
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POST-WAR  PLANNING  OF  GLASGOW 

By  G.  B.  Johnson^  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Glasgow 


In  response  to  a  questionnaire  from 
Glasgow  Corporation  inviting  their 
views  on  planning  problems,  a  special 
committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  manufacturers  of  Glasgow 
have  recently  issued  a  memorandum 
on  the  post-war  planning  of  this  city. 

Re-development  of  the  older  parts 
of  Glasgow,  with  provision  for  indus- 
trial works  as  well  as  for  housing,  is 
strongly  urged.  This  section  of  the 
memorandum  deals  with  the  prospects 
of  local  industries  and  emphasizes  that 
comprehensive  planning  is  needed  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  community.  The 
memorandum  states  that  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Glasgow  in  its  scheme  for  re- 
planning  the  city  has  in  recent  times 
chiefly  concentrated  on  the  erection  of 
houses  in  the  outer  areas.  The  com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  decayed 
areas  in  inner  districts  have  not  been 
given  the  consideration  they  deserve. 
By  the  creation  of  dormitories  in  the 
outer  areas,  population  has  been  dis- 
placed and  the  pool  of  labour  disturbed, 
and  this  has  had  its  effect  on  industry. 

The  committee  is  also  of  the  opinion 
that  industrial  development  within  the 
city  area  has  not  had  full  consideration 
from  the  Corporation,  but  that  it 
would  not  be  sound  policy  to  provide 
for  it  without  parallel  provision  for  the 
housing  of  the  w^ork-people  within  easy 
distance.  The  replanning  of  decayed 
city  areas,  both  for  industry  and  hous- 
ing, should  have  a  prominent  place  in 
the  general  scheme. 

Industrial  Estates 

The  committee  has  every  sympathy 
with  the  establishment  of  industrial 
estates,  the  largest  of  which  in  Scot- 
land is  at  Hillington,  just  outside  Glas- 
gow. The  manufacturing  facilities 
provided  are  leased  to  individual  firms. 

But  the  establishment  of  other  such 
estates  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  in- 
volves certain  factors  which  must  be 
considered.  The  attractions  provided 
21447— 2J 


in  industrial  estates  offer  inducements 
to  those  in  industry  in  the  city  but,  if 
this  type  of  scheme  is  developed  only 
in  the  outer  areas,  it  may  prove  detri- 
mental to  those  areas  of  the  city  from 
which  these  industries  may  be  trans- 
ferred. Transference  would  eventually 
call  for  housing,  which  would  result 
in  further  displacement  of  population 
and  the  increase  of  decayed  areas 
within  the  city. 

The  committee  feete,  therefore,  that 
the  possibility  of  forming  minor  indus- 
trial centres  within  the  city,  including 
tenement  factories,  should  be  inves- 
tigated. It  is  on  record  that  there  are 
now  nearly  6,000  factories  and  work- 
shops within  the  city  boundaries  of 
Glasgow. 

Industrial  Prospects 

The  committee  has  had  before  them 
communications  from  members  of  the 
Chamber  representative  of  various 
trades.  The  general  view  is  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  heavy  industries 
in  Glasgow  and  district  should  not  be 
reasonably  busy  for  some  years  after 
the  war.  This  view  is,  however,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  considerations, 
which  may  modify  or  alter  this 
opinion: — 

1.  The  extent  to  which  government 
control  will  be  maintained  during  the 
post-war  reconstruction  period  intro- 
duces an  element  of  uncertainty. 

2.  The  future  of  shipbuilding  and 
marine  engineering  industries  is  obscure 
until  the  world's  shipping  position 
becomes  clearer. 

3.  Provided  costs  of  production  in 
this  country  do  not  handicap  export 
industry  too  seriously  and  other  coun- 
tries do  not  heavily  subsidize  their 
industries  or  adopt  other  methods  that 
will  tend  to  handicap  the  products  of 
this  country,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  heavy  industries,  particularly 
shipbuilding,  should  not  be  able  to 
compete  fairly  well  in  the  w^orld's 
markets. 
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4.  Competitive  ability  in  the  West 
of  Scotland  must  depend  on  the  degree 
to  which  industry  has  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  extended  social  services  and 
other  costs  which  national  and  local 
policy  may  impose  upon  it. 

It  would  appear,  says  the  memoran- 
dum, that  for  some  years  all  industrial 
output  will  be  absorbed.  Widespread 
saturation  of  markets  is  a  distant  pos- 
sibility, but  the  West  of  Scotland's 
share  will  depend  on  ability  to  offer 
competitive  prices.  It  is  recognized 
that  Clydeside  employers  and  work- 
people can  normally  compete  in  quality 
and  price  despite  geographical  disad- 
vantages. But  their  ability  to  do  so 
depends  upon  a  common  understanding 
between  employers  and  workers  that 
they  have  responsibilities,  and  that 
their  united  efforts,  free  from  internal 
bickering,  are  required  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  pre-war  output. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineer- 
ing will  probably  have  a  reasonably 
full  program  after  the  war.  The  loco- 
motive and  railway  waggon  industry  is 
likely  to  experience  a  steady  demand 
for  its  products  for  some  time  to  make 
up  the  wastage  and  lack  of  mainten- 
ance during  the  war  period  in  many 
countries. 

Steel  structural  engineers  .should 
have  a  long  run  rebuilding  devastated 
areas,  replacing  bridges,  etc.  and  carry- 
ing out  new  work  or  reconstruction. 

Light  castings  foundries  should  have 
reasonably  good  prospects  after  the 
war.  The  extensive  use  of  substitute 
materials  may,  however,  have  an  in- 
fluence on  output. 

The  view  of  the  Chamber  on  certain 
other  industries  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: — 

Building  Trade. — Intensive  building 
program  for  housing  and  the  normal 
and  deferred  replacement  of  properties 
should  provide  employment  for  an 
appreciable  section  of  the  population 
and  help  flatten  depression  periods. 

Heavy  Chemicals. — Being  closely 
linked  with  the  heavy-metal  industries, 
orders  will  probably  fall  off  from  this 
source  in  the  post-war  period  but  in- 
creased diemands  from  other  industries 


should  maintain  the  heavy  chemical 
industry  in  Glasgow  at  approximately 
its  pre-war  level. 

Light  Chemicals  {including  paint 
and  rubber). — This  industry  in  Glas- 
gow will  probably  tend  to  become 
larger. 

Medium  and  Light  Engineering. — A 
''switching  over"  of  products  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  will  take  place  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  many  workers  will 
change  their  firms  or  (particularly 
women)  leave  the  industry.  On  the 
whole,  this  industry  is  likely  to  be 
larger  after  the  war  than  it  was  in, 
say,  1937. 

There  will  be  years  of  work  required 
to  replace  and  repair  the  many  fac- 
tories and  installations  of  all  kinds 
which  have  been  destroyed  during  the 
war  at  home  and  abroad.  If  engineer- 
ing industries  can  turn  over  quickly 
from  purely  war  production  to  the 
types  of  engineering  products  needed 
for  the  development  of  peacetime  in- 
dustries and  for  the  building  trade, 
there  will  be  good  opportunities  for 
employment  in  them  and  in  the  basic 
and  ancillary  trades  from  which  they 
draw  their  materials  and  supplies. 

Foodstuffs  and  Beverages. — There 
will  likely  be  expansion  in  this  field 

Leather  and  Allied  Industries. — 
There  are  prospects  of  considerable 
demand  in  the  immediate  post-war 
period,  limited  only  by  the  supply  of 
raw  material. 

Printing,  Paper-making,  Cardboard 
Box-making. — This  will  probably  be 
an  expanding  industry. 

Textiles. — Some  branches,  particu- 
larly those  using  wool,  such  as  carpet, 
hosiery  and  garment  making,  and  their 
ancillary  branches,  will  be  very  busy 
in  the  post-war  period  and  seem  likely 
to  expand. 

Timber  and  Allied  Industries. — The 
demands  of  housing  construction  and 
the  need  for  furniture  should  ensure 
prosperity  for  this  industry.  In  this 
connection  it  has  to  be  noted  that  the 
manufacture  of  furniture  and  other 
household  equipment  would  require  to 
be  encouraged  at  the  same  time  as  the 
building  of  new  houses. 

Glasgow,  November  7,  1944. 
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CANADIAN  EXPORT  COMMODITIES  AND  INDUSTRIES 
12.  LEATHER  BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

By  W.  H.  Lanceley,  Chiej  Fisheries  and  Animal  Products  Branch, 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


The  first  census  of  New  France, 
taken  in  1666,  showed  20  shoemakers 
in  a  population  of  3,215.  At  that  time 
and'  for  nearly  200  years  afterward  all 
shoes  were  made  by  hand. 

In  1846  Elias  Howe,  a  New  Eng- 
lander,  invented  the  sewing-machine 
and  in  1858  Lyman  R.  Blake,  shoe- 
maker of  Abingdon,  Massachusetts, 
invented  a  machine  for  sewing  the  soles 
of  shoes  and  his  process  is  still  in  use 
under  the  name  of  the  McKay  process, 
after  Gordon  McKay,  who  purchased 
Blake's  patents.  It  was  McKay  who 
instituted  the  system  of  manufacturing 
machines  and  renting  them  out  on  a 
royalty  basis,  thereby  enabling  crafts- 
men with  little  capital  to  manufacture 
shoes  on  their  own  account.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  machine  was  invented  for 
making  a  different  type  of  shoe,  known 
to-day  as  the  Goodyear  welt.  These 
developments  spelled  the  doom  of  the 
old  handicraft  system  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  factory  system. 

In  1847,  Brown  and  Childs,  of  Mont- 
real, imported  several  sewing-machines 
for  stitching  uppers;  but  the  innova- 
tion was  so  unpopular  with  the  workers 
that,  when  the  Parliament  Buildings 
in  Montreal  were  destroyed  during  the 
Rebellion  Losses  Act  riots  in  1849,  the 
protection  of  the  police  and  militia  was 
necessary  to  save  the  factory  of  Brown 
and  Childs.  The  McKay  machines 
found  their  way  into  Canadian  shoe 
factories  between  1867  and  1870,  to  be 
followed  shortly  by  those  of  Goodyear. 

Factory  Growth 

The  census  of  Upper  and  Lower  Can- 
ada taken  in  1861  showed  6.270  shoe- 
makers and  38  factories  with  an  output 
of  ^133.714  in  Upper  Canada  and  4,916 
shoemakers  and  12  factories  with  an 
output  of  $75,150  in  Lower  Canada. 
By  1870  the  number  of  shoemakers  had 
increased  to  16.123,  divided  as  follows: 
Ontario,  6,716;  Quebec,  6,062;  New 
Brunswick,  1,357  and  Nova  Scotia, 
1,988.  The  number  of  factories  had  in- 


creased to  4,191,  employing  18,719 
hands,  with  a  yearly  wage  bill  of 
$4,159,896,  using  raw  material  to  the 
value  of  $7,927,155  and  with  a  value 
of  production  amounting  to  $16,133,638. 
There  is  no  way  of  telling  whether  any 
or  all  of  the  16,123  persons  recorded  as 
"shoemakers"  were  employed  in  the 
factories  or  were  working  on  their  own 
account. 

By  1880  the  number  of  factories  had 
increased  to  only  4,443,  the  employees 
to  18,949,  the  wages  to  $4,382,584,  the 
raw  materials  to  $9,876,745  and  the 
value  of  production  to  $17,895,903.  The 
records  for  1890  showed  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  firms  to  5,398^ 
their  fixed  capital  being  $3,396,195  and 
working  capital  $6,252,444.  Employees 
numbered  18,041,  wages  were  $4,916,- 
464,  the  value  of  raw  materials  $9,935,- 
281  and  value  of  production  $18,990,- 
381. 

In  1901  the  census  was  confined  to 
establishments  employing  five  hands 
or  over,  with  the  result  that  only  179 
establishments  with  a  capital  of  $11,- 
005,869  were  enumerated.  Wage- 
earners  numbered  12,949  and  the  wage 
bill  amounted  to  $3,935,448;  raw  mate- 
rials cost  $10,993,979  and  the  value  of 
prodoiction  v/as  $18,481,216.  Certain 
coro.parable  statistics  are  available  for 
1890  and  1900  and  these  show  that  in 
the  ten  years  emplo^^ees  had  increased 
by  2,112,  wages  by  $1,418,446,  and  the 
value  of  production  by  $5,775,001. 

In  1910  the  number  of  establishments 
had  increased  by  one  only,  180  firms 
having  been  enumerated.  They  had 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $23,630,649, 
emploved  17,227  hands,  paid  salaries 
and  wages  to  the  amount  of  $7,698,333, 
used  raw  materials  to  the  value  of 
$18,507,535,  and  the  value  of  their  pro- 
duction was  $33,987,248. 

Comparable  statistics  of  number  of 
firms,  capital,  number  of  employees, 
salaries  and  wages  paid,  cost  of  mate- 
rials, and  value  of  production  are  avail- 
able for  each  year  from.  1917  onwards. 
These  are  shown  in  Table  I. 
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TABLE  I 

Leather  Boot  and  Shoe  Industry,  1917-1^2 


Year 

1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 


Firms 
No. 
185 
161 
161 
173 
177 
181 
186 
183 
188 
186 
191 
199 
191 
179 
184 
191 
205 
211 
217 
219 
221 
213 
222 
217 
210 
221 


Capital 
$ 

31,486,345 
33,274,753 
38,680.581 
34,347,026 
31,644,855 
29.881.921 
30,533,591 
30,835,479 
30,863.482 
31,325,331 
31,921,002 
31,433,028 
31,028,229 
28,162,582 
25,844,168 
22.024,801 
22.963,783 
22,7i09,588 
24,313,445 
25,318.549 
27,374,704 
25,328,677 
30.258,048 
29,517,070 
34,243,680 
35,877,425 


Employees 
No.  • 
13,264 
13,567 
15,707 
13,230 
13,489 
13,870 
14,391 
14,506 
13,792 
15,016 
15,433 
15,505 
15,563 
13,922 
14,150 
13,728 
14,526 
14,868 
15,930 
15,961 
16,773 
15,932 
16,957 
17,149 
18,841 
19,113 


The  statistics  of  employees  and:  of 
salaries  and  wages,  as  given  in  Table  I, 
include  piece-workers  and  their  remun- 
eration in  the  years  1918  to  1924.  The 
numbers  of  such  workers  and  the 
amounts  paid  to  them  were.  1918,  430 
($174,870) ;  1919,  366  ($75,270)  ;  1920, 
594  ($121,417) ;  1921,  575  ($159,109) ; 
1922,  166  ($57,932) ;  1923,  348  ($76,- 
407) ;  1924,  283  ($40,888) . 

A  preliminary  estimate  of  the  prin- 
cipal statistics  for  1943  would'  indicate 
that  there  were  222  establishments  with 
a  salary  and  wage  bill  of  $21,372,000. 
They  paid  $42,080,000  for  raw  mate- 
rials and  the  production  was  valued  at 
$72,520,000. 

Production  and  Value  of  Footwear 

Table  II  shows  the  number  of  pairs 
produced  and  the  average  value  of  all 
kinds  of  leather  footwear  from  1919  to 
1942. 

External  Trade  in  Footwear 

In  the  twelve  months  following  Con- 
federation, Canada's  imports  of  boots 
and  shoes  were  valued  at  $84,635,  of 
which  50  per  cent  came  from  the  United 


Salaries 
and  Wages 
$ 

9,246,744 
9,599,967 
13,326,014 
14,205,270 
12,075,028 
13,902,795 
14,027,851 
13,813,339 
13,088,954 
14,726,763 
14,927,844 
14,982,608 
15,031,101 
12,858,062 
12,340,283 
11,156,856 
10,509,461 
10.571,099 
11,742,871 
11,622,002 
13.026,642 
12,396,670 
13.467,293 
13,958,753 
17,687,326 
19,846,642 


Cost  of 
Materials 
$ 

26,78i0,543 
27,318,772 
39,973,890 
40,291,595 
23,379,183 
22,259,765 
22,693,211 
21,667,083 
20,486,473 
24,091,923 
24,566,423 
26,383.043 
25.510,731 
20,521,726 
17,949,804 
15,753,021 
16,347,068 
17,021,115 
19,431,799 
18,889,035 
22,295,404 
19.054,739 
21,528.236 
24,613,366 
32,2.01,024 
40,153,136 

TABLE  II 


Value  of 
Production 
$ 

49,170,062 
46,387.665 
63,319,128 
66,817,174 
44,665,381 
45,503,858 
45,596,012 
42,003,668 
40,022,515 
46,096,163 
47,372,549 
50,018,802 
48,627,590 
40,478,911 
36,625,565 
32,242,416 
32,291,092 
32,305,637 
35,989,912 
35,543,115 
41,088,713 
37,194,770 
40,925,513 
45,767,912 
57,053,251 
67,648,973 


Production  and  Average  Price  of 
Leather  Footvjear,  1919-42 


Year 

1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 


Average 

Pairs 

Price 

No. 

$ 

18,891,860 

3. 

,29 

17,693,966 

3.71 

14,745,851 

2. 

,98 

17,045,842 

2, 

.63 

18,123,894 

2 

.50 

17,729,421 

2, 

.36 

17,316,565 

2. 

,30 

19.896.539 

2, 

.30 

20,567,765 

2 

.29 

20,793,758 

2, 

,39 

20.459,737 

2 

.36 

17,646.338 

2 

.28 

18,239.635 

2 

.00 

18.376,123 

1 

.75 

19.922.654 

1 

.61 

19.990.716 

1 

.61 

22.258,410 

1 

.61 

21.882.586 

1 

.62 

24.325,355 

1 

.68 

21,977,600 

1 

.68 

24,805,251 

1 

.64 

25,751,617 

1 

.77 

31,522.236 

1 

.80 

33.066,389 

2 

.03 

States,  37  per  cent  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  13  per  cent  from  other 
countries.  In  the  next  year  they  in- 
creased to  $137,428,  or  by  62  per  cent, 
while  the  proportion  of  imports  had 
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changed  to  48  per  cent  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  46  per  cent  from  the  United 
States,  and  6  per  cent  from  other 
countries. 

Statistics  of  exports  are  available 
from  1876,  when  they  were  valued  at 
$83,279,  nearly  85  per  cent  of  which 
went  to  Newfoundland.  In  the  same 
year  imports  totalled  $283,293,  85  per 
cent  coming  from  the  United  States, 
14  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  1  per  cent  from  other  countries. 
In  1877  imports  were  valued  at  $302,- 
111,  a  peak  which  was  not  exceeded 
until  1893,  when  they  amounted  to 
$305,890;  the  exports  for  these  two 
vears  were  $196,422  in  1877  and  $91,565 
in  1893. 

Despite  a  recession  in  1894,  imports 
continued  to  increase  and  first  reached 
the  million-dollar  mark  in  the  fiscal 
year  1906,  and  the  two-million-dollar 
mark  in  1911.  In  1913  they  jumped  to 
$4,111,492  and  reached  $4,349,597  in 
the  next  year,  continuing  throughout 
the  first  World  War,  except  for  1916, 
at  over  the  three-million-dollar  mark. 
In  the  immediate  post-war  period,  im- 
ports amounted  to  $2,731,591  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1920, 
$2,220,121  in  1921,  and  $1,338,775  in 
1922. 

Exports  rose  to  $196,422  in  1877  and 
reached  $236,345  in  the  next  fiscal 
year;  by  1887  they  had  dropped  to 
$61,952  and,  except  in  1888,  they  were 
below  the  hundred-thousand-dollar 
mark  until  1901,  when  thev  reached 
$209,142.  However,  bv  1912  thev  had 
dropped  to  $36,841.  The  first  World 
War  gave  an  impetus  to  Canada's  ex- 
ports of  boots  and  shoes,  the  fiscal  year 
figures  being:  1915,  $188,084;  1916, 
$537,595;  1917,  $951,687;  1918,  $905,- 
087;  and  1919,  $1,130,334. 

In  the  inter-war  period  Canada  con- 
sistently imported  more  shoes  than  she 
exported,  but  by  1938  the  margin  be- 
tween exports  and  imports  was  nar- 
rowed to  less  than  $180,000.  Tables  III 
and  IV  show  respectively  the  imports 
in  the  fiscal  years  1923-1938  and  the 
exports  during  the  same  period,  to- 
gether with  the  three  leading  countries 
of  destination.    The  import  figures  in 


Table  III  do  not  include  boots  and 
shoes  brought  into  the  country  by  tour- 
ists returning  from  other  countries,  who 
were  permitted  to  import,  duty  free, 
goods  to  the  value  of  $100  from  May  1, 
1936.  These  incidental  purchases  of 
boots  and  shoes  amounted  to  $394,644 
in  the  fiscal  year  1937  and  to  $658,564 
in  1938. 

TABLE  HI 

Imports  of  Leather  Boots  and  Shoes 
into  Canada,  Fiscal  Years  ended 
March  31,  1923-38 


Pairs  Value 

Year  No.  $ 

1923    421.044  1,220,734 

1924    616,900  1,546,216 

1925    764,954  1,788,909 

1926    663,314  1,661.277 

1927    831,717  2.097,658 

1928    822.825  2,364,368 

1929    863,973  2,668,391 

1930    1,007,173  2,892,467 

1931    1,087,921  2.535,757 

1932    571,617  1,232,191 

1933    334,515  615,725 

1934    318,887  598,376 

1935    301,841  612,929 

1936    316,472  677,162 

1937    475,300  836.513 

1938    552,016  998.933 


As  from  January  1,  1939,  the  pub- 
lication of  trade  figures  on  the  fiscal- 
year  basis  was  discontinued  and  the 
following  comparisons  are  for  the 
calendar  years. 

As  compared  with  1938,  the  latest 
full  pre-war  year,  imports  in  1943  had 
risen  by  5-6  per  cent  in  quantity  and 
by  57-^  per  cent  in  value.  In  1938 
the  United  States  supplied  shoes  to 
Canada  to  the  value  of  $638,130  or 
57-4  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  while 
the  United  Kingdom's  share  of  this 
trade  was  $310,720  or  27-9  per  cent. 

A  sharp  distinction  is  noticeable  in 
the  types  of  shoes  supplied  by  the  two 
leading  countries.  For  instance,  in 
1938,  the  United  Kingdom  enjoyed  the 
lion's  share  of  the  trade  in  men's  shoes 
with  83-6  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
as  compared  with  12-7  per  cent  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  United  States  was  the 
principal  supplier  of  women's  shoes 
with  77-1  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
coming  from  that  country  as  against 
only  2-9  per  cent  from  the  United 
Kingdom.   The  quality  of  men's  foot- 
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wear  from  the  United  Kingdom  would 
appear  to  be  higher  than  that  coming 
from  the  United  States,  the  average 
prices  per  pair  being  $3.01  and  $2.32 
respectively.  The  opposite  is  apparent 
in  the  case  of  women's  shoes,  those 
from  the  United  States  averaging  $2.11 
per  pair  as  compared  with  $1.89  for 
those  from  Britain. 

In  1943  the  United  States  supplied 
boots  and  shoes  valued  at  $1,614,416, 
or  92-3  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
of  $1,749,752,  while  the  United  King- 
dom, as  might  be  expected  in  war  time, 
was  able  to  supply  goods  only  to  the 
value  of  $33,755  or  1-9  per  cent  of  the 
total.  The  relative  quality  of  the  im- 
ports remained  as  before  the  war,  men's 


TiABLE  V 

Imports  of  Leather  Boots  and  Shoes 
into  Canada,  1938-43 


Pairs  Value 

Year  No.  $ 

1938    594.531  1,111,990 

1939    813.330  1,486.465 

1940    502,028  1.201,747 

1941    460,707  1,207,477 

1942    514.682  1,522,737 

1943    628,056  1,749,752 


with  the  three  leading  countries  of  des- 
tination in  each  year,  are  shown  in 
Table  VI.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
these  three  countries  accounted  for  82 
per  cent  of  the  total  exports  in  1938 
but  in  1943  for  only  64  per  cent. 

In  1938  Canada  exported  footwear 
to  44  countries  and  in  1943  to  37.  In 


TABLE  IV 


Exports  of  Leather  Boots  and  Shoes  from  Canada,  Fiscal  Years  ended 

March  31,  1923-38 


Pairs  Total  Value 

Year  No.  $ 

1923    47,828  130,034 

1924    107,968  304,913 

1925    151,880  329,348 

1926    130.236  303,480 

1927    159,194  322,439 

1928    117,988  281,014 

1929    146,345  383,186 

1930    124,816  373,726 

1931    73,447  201,998 

1932    18,212  52,741 

1933   ^  19,278  52,685 

1934    31,966  95,007 

1935    76,191  255,188 

1936    176,892  354,666 

1937    254,637  576,589 

1938    358,390  810,875 


Principal  Countries  of  Destination 
United  States,  $65,453;  United  Kingdom,  $16,740 

St.  Pierre  &  Miquelon,  $11,985. 
Undted   States,  $121,352:   New  Zealand,  $66,920 

South  Africa,  $44,597. 
United  Kingdom,  $111,125;  United  States,  $110,660 

New  Zealand,  $71,142. 
United  States,  $124,147;   New  Zealand,  $76,354 

United  Kingdom.  $59,536. 
United   Staites,  $159,958;   New  Zealand,  $76,483 

United  Kingdom,  $43,686. 
United   States,  $206,585;   New  Zealand,  $29,998 

United  Kingdom,  $29,475. 
United  States,  $287,441;   New  Zealand,  $46,093 

Undted  Kingdom,  $26,764. 
United   States,   $284,844;   New  Zealand,  $57,744 

United  Kingdom.  $12,556. 
United   States,   $117,287;    New  Zealand,  $43,644 

United  Kingdom.  $12,480. 
United  States.  $29,119;   St.  Pierre  &  Miquelon 

$6,880;  United  Kingdom,  $5,246. 
United   States.  $27,671;    St.  Pierre  &  Miquelon 

$9,282;  United  Kinscdom,  $7,347. 
United  Kingdom,  $52,133;  United  States,  $20,495 

St.  Pierre  &  Miquelon,  $7,065. 
United  Kingdom,  $173,625;  New  Zealand,  $27,369 

United  States,  $24,346. 
United    Kingdom,    $178,903;    Jamaica,  $70,752 

United  States.  $32,389. 
Uniited    Kingdom,    $274,878;    Jamadca,  $122,842 

New  Zealand,  $59,755. 
United    Kingdom,    $253,253;    Jamaica,  $235,499 

New  Zealand,  $134,070. 


shoes  from  the  United  Kingdom  aver- 
aging $5.10  per  pair  as  compared  with 
$3.91  for  those  from  the  United  States 
and  women's  shoes  averaging  $3.01  for 
American  and  $1.96  for  British. 

Exports  of  leather  boots  and  shoes 
in  the  calend^ar  years  1938  to  1943, 


the  latter  year  exports  to  Newfound- 
land, the  British  West  Indies,  includ- 
ing Bermuda,  and  British  Guiana, 
amounted  to  $1,600,986  or  70  per  cent 
of  the  total;  while  those  to  the  United 
States  amounted  to  $461,885  or  20  per 
cent. 
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TABLE  VI 

Exports  of  Leather  Boots  and  Shoes  from  Canada,  1938-43 


Pairs      Total  Value 

Year  No.  $  Principal  Countrdes  of  Destination 

1938    350,754         784,435       United    Kingdom,    $263,773;    Jamaica,  $220,471; 

Xew  Zealand,  $161,123. 

1939    413,025  724,047        Jamaica,  $299,990;  United  Kingdom,  $164,821;  New- 

Zealand,  $73,786. 

1940    630,627         888,093       Jamaica,  $295,793;  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  $205,073; 

British  Guiana,  $65,022. 

1941    942.645       1,362,932        Trinidad  and  Tobago,  $510,363;  Jamaica,  $182,109; 

British  Guiana,  $136,096. 

1942    1,326.700       2,303.171        Trinidad,    $747,061;    Jamaica,    $443,666;  United 

Kingdom,  $265,355. 

1943    1,157,142       2,276,754        Trinidad,     $591,540;     United     States,  $461,885; 

Jamaica,  $404,479. 


opening  or  enlargement  of  certain 
markets  to  the  products  of  the  Cana- 
dian industry,  or  in  limiting  imports 
of  boots  and  shoes  into  Canada. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  Canadian  industry  has  increased 
its  exports  during  the  war  years  while 
also  meeting  greatly  increased  require- 
ments in  Canada,  as  the  rise  in  value 
of  production  indicates.  Further,  war- 
time conditions  have  resulted  in  the 
reduction  of  exports  of  boots  and  shoes 
to  certain  established  peacetime 
markets  as  well  as  in  larger  gains  in 
shipments  to  other  markets- 
Depending  upon  economic  conditions 
and  wartime  industrialization  in  these 
markets,  Canada  may  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  regain  after  the  war  some  of 
the  business  lost  in  former  established 
markets  and  also  to  retain  a  substantial 
share  of  the  business  in  those  coun- 
tries whose  requirements  the  Canadian 
industry  has  supplied  during  the  war. 


Conclusion 

From  the  trade  figures  for  the  vears 
1938  to  1943  it  will  be  noted' that 
during  the  war  period  imports  in  the 
aggregate  have  risen  only  moderately, 
v»'hile  exports  have  increased  substanti- 
ally both  in  volume  and  value.  Further, 
in  each  of  the  three  years  1941,  1942 
and  1943  the  value  of  exports  has  ex- 
ceeded considerably  that  of  imports. 
The  figures  for  these  years  of  the 
second  World  War  present  an  inter- 
esting contrast  with  those  of  the  first 
World  War,  when  imports  continued 
at  a  level  substantially  in  excess  of 
the  value  of  exports,  in  spite  of  a 
very  sharp  increase  in  the  latter. 

Conditions  have  been  very  different 
in  the  two  wars,  of  course,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  assess  with  any  accur- 
acy the  effect  of  such  factors  as  supply, 
direct  war  needs,  shipping  shortages, 
exchange  and  price  controls  in  the 


UNITED  STATES  WHEAT  SITUATION 

By  W.  D.  Wallace,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York 

A  recent  report  on  the  wheat  situa- 
tion, by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, indicates  that  the  general  sup- 
ply and  demand  prospects  for  1944-45 
remain  little  unchanged  from  earlier 
estimates.  This  year's  crop,  estimated 
on  October  1  at  1,108,881,000  bushels,  is 
the  largest  on  record.  With  a  carryover 
of  some  315,000,000  bushels,  prospective 
supplies  will  approximate  1,450,000,000 
bushels.  As  a  result,  it  is  anticipated 
that  imports  of  wheat  will  not  be  large 
for  1944-45.  Domestic  distribution  will 
account  for  998,000,000  bushel's  and, 
allowing  for  a  reasonable  increase  in 


exports,  the  carryover  on  July  1,  1945, 
should  be  close  to  315,000,000  bushels. 

Production 

The  1944  production  of  all  wheat  in 
the  United.  States,  as  estimated  on 
October  1,  is  1,108,881,000  bushels,  or 
32-6  per  cent  over  the  1943  crop  of 
836,298,000  bushels  and  100,244,000 
bushels  in  excess  of  the  previous  high 
crop  of  1,008,637,000  bushels  in  1915. 
The  ten-year  (1933-42)  average  crop 
is  760,190,000  bushels.  The  yield  of  all 
wheat  is  placed  at  32-8  bushels  per 
acre,  an  increase  of  1  -  7  bushels  per  acre 
over  the  1943  yield. 
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The  indicated  production  of  all 
spring  wheaJi  is  placed  at  322,757,000 
bushels,  the  largest  crop  since  1928,  as 
against  306,692,000  bushels  in  1943  and 
the  ten-year  average  of  189,524,000 
bushels.  Spring  wheat  yield  is  esti- 
mated at  33,287,000  bushels  as  com- 
pared with  18-5  bushels  per  acre  in 
1943.  Durum  wheat  production  is  esti- 
mated at  33,287,000  bushels  as  com- 
pared with  36,204,000  bushels  in  the 
previous  year  and  the  ten-year  average 
of  27,413,000  bushels.  The  1944  yield 
per  acre  of  15  bushels  is  2  bushels  per 
acre  under  that  for  1943.  Other  spring 
wheat  production  is  estimated  at  289,- 
470,000  bushels  as  against  270,488,000 
bushels  in  the  previous  year  and  the 
1933-42  average  of  162,112,000  bushels. 
The  yield  is  indicated  at  17-2  bushels 
per  acre,  a  decrease  of  1*5  bushels  per 
acre  from  1943. 

Stocks 

Total  wheat  stocks  in  the  United 
States  on  October  1,  1944,  are  estim- 
ated at  1,106,645,000^  bushels  as  against 
1,110,661,000  bushels  on  October  1, 
1943,  a  decrease  of  4,016,000  bushels. 
Stocks  of  wheat  on  the  farms  on  Octo- 
ber 1  amounted  to  546,390,000'  bushels, 
an  increase  of  26,827,000  bushels  over 
the  October  1,  1943,  stocks  of  519,563,- 
000  bushels.  However,  this  increase, 
together  with  a  gain  of  9,575,000 
bushels  for  merchant  mills  and  mill 
elevators,  was  more  than  offset  by  the 
decrease  in  stocks  at  interior  mills, 
elevators  and  warehouses  and  in  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  wheat  in 
transit  and  bins,  amounting  to  37,969,- 
000  bushels.  Commercial  wheat  stocks 
at  199,475,000'  bushels,  were  almost 
equal  to  the  October  1,  1943,  commer- 
cial stocks  of  199,592,000  bushels. 

It  is  estimated  that  stocks  of  wheat 
at  the  close  of  the  1944-45  crop  year, 
June  30,  1945,  may  be  reduced  to  be- 
tween 250,000,000  and  300,000,000 
bushels.  This  is  based  on  the  predic- 
tion that  the  yield  from  the  1945  goal 
sowings  of  68,000,000  acres  will  result 
in  a  crop  somewhat  below  the  prospec- 
tive 1945-46  disappearance. 

Supply 

The  July  1,  1944,  domestic  supply 
of  wheat  in  the  United  States  was 


indicated  at  1,424,000,000  bushels  and 
consisted  of  stocks  of  315,000,000 
bushels  and  new  crop  of  1,109,000,000 
bushels.  The  comparable  1943  domes- 
tic supply  amounted  to  1,458,000,000 
bushels,  of  which  stocks  totalled  622,- 
000,000  bushels  and  new  crop  836,- 
000,000  bushels.  The  previous  high 
domestic  supply  v/as  attained  in  1942 
and  amounted  to  1,606,000,000  bushels. 
During  the  past  four  years  there  have 
been  record  high  supplies,  reflecting 
large  crops  and  small  exports. 

On  the  basis  of  supplies  of  1,424,- 
000,000  bushels  on  July  1,  1944,  the 
stocks  on  hand  on  October  1  indicate 
a  July-September  disappearance,  ex- 
cluding imported  wheat,  of  317,000,000 
bushels.  The  corresponding  figure  for 
1943  was  347,000,000  bushels.  The 
decrease  from  the  previous  year  was 
attributed  to  reduced  feeding. 

Distribution 

Total  domestic  disappearance  of 
wheat  for  the  crop  year  1943  amounted 
to  1,233,000,000  bushels  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 543,000,000  bushels  for  food, 
79,000,000  bushels  for  seed,  108,000,000 
bushels  for  industrial  use,  and  503,- 
000,000  bushels  for  feed.  However,  in 
1943  the  imports  of  wheat  amounted  to 
90,000,000  bushels  giving  a  total  dis- 
appearance of  1,323,000,000  bushels. 
For  1942  domestic  disappearance 
amounted  to  984,000,000  bushels  and 
consisted  of  951,000,000  bushels  for 
domestic  consumption  and  53,000,000 
bushels  for  export.  During  the  1942 
and  1943  crop  years  there  was  a  record 
high  domestic  disappearance,  due  to 
large  quantities  being  used  for  live- 
stock feed  and  the  production  of  indus- 
trial alcohol. 

For  1944-45  it  is  expected  that 
domestic  disappearance  will  amount  to 
about  998,000,000  bushels,  consisting 
of  550,000,000  bushels  for  food,  83,- 
000,000  bushels  for  seed,  90,000,000 
bushels  for  industrial  purposes,  and 
275,000,000  bushels  for  feed.  A  sub- 
stantial increase  in  United  States  ex- 
ports of  wheat  is  anticipated  for  the 
current  season  and  it  may  run  over 
100,000,000  bushels. 
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UNITED  STATES  CEIUNG  PRICES  FOR  RAW  FURS  AND  PELTRIES 

By  W.  D.  Wallace^  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York 


The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
has  issued  Amendment  No.  2,  effective 
November  17,  1944,  to  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  No.  541,  establishing  speci- 
fic dollar-and-cents  ceiling  prices  for 
fifteen  types  of  raw  furs  and  peltries. 

The  new  prices  are  in  line  with  the 
general  level  of  prices  charged  during 
the  base  period,  October  1,  1941, 
through  April  30,  1942,  for  the  same 
kinds  of  furs.  The  specific  prices  listed 
are  for  the  best  grades.  Prices  for 
inferior  grades  of  the  same  kinds  of 
raw  fur  are  determined  by  a  downward 
adjustment  from  the  price  level  in  the 
regulations.  The  downward  adjust- 
ments reflect  differentials  customarily 
used  by  the  trade  during  the  base 
period  for  such  inferior  goods. 

Furs  and  Peltry  AflFected 

The  amendment  establishes  maxi- 
mum prices  for  the  sale,  purchase  or 


delivery  of  the  kinds  of  raw  furs  or 
peltries  listed  below. 

The  principal  Canadian  raw  furs  and 
peltries  affected  by  the  amendment  are 
beaver,  muskrat,  skunk,  Alberta  squir- 
rel, weasel  and  wolf. 

Trade  Comment 

Leading  fur  authorities  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  new  raw-fur  ceiling 
prices  approximate  current  market 
prices  and  are  about  what  the  trade 
had  been  expecting.  The  quotation  for 
wolf  is  higher  than  the  current  market 
price,  while  the  ceilings  on  beaver, 
ringtail  cat,  opossum  and  weasel  are 
lower  than  market  levels.  The  roll- 
back on  beaver  is  sharp,  as  the  new 
ceiling  price  is  $39.50  as  against  the 
open-market  levels  of  up  to  $55.  Recent 
market  prices  on  weasel  of  about  $3 
compare  with  the  new  level  of  $1.86. 


Schedule  of  Maximum  Prices 

Net  Price 
Per  Skin* 

Beaver  Best  sections,  blankets   $39.50 

Cats,  ringtail   Best  sections,  No.  I  or  No.  I  and  II   3. ,25 

Fox,  gray  Best  sections,  No.  I  or  No.  I  and  II   3.50 

Lamb,    Persian     (including  Russian, 

Afghan  and  SoutliAvest  African)  . .  Russian  Jacketny  No.  I  and  Afghan  Standard 

Kirpook    16.00 

M-armot   West  Mongolian,  blue  No.  1   4.00 

Muskrat,  Northern  (including  Jersey)  .  Extra  large  or  extra  large  and  large.  No.  I  or 

No.  I  and  II,  best  sections   2.30 

Muskrat,  Southern   Tops    1.77 

Nutria   Best  sections,  at  least  50  per  cent  75  centimeters 

and  up;  balance  70  centimeters  and  up   6.50 

Opossum.  North  American  Extra  large  or  extra  large  and  large.  No.  I  or 

No.  I  and  II,  Northern   0.85 

Raccoon,  coat  type  Extra  large  or  extra  large  and  large.  No.  I  or 

No.  I  and  II,  best  sections   3.25 

Skunk,  North  American  Extra  large  or  extra  large  and  large,  prime.  No. 

I  or  No.  I  and  II,  Northwestern   3.50 

Squirrel,  Russian  and  North  European 

type   J.akutsky,  Lensky  or  Yeniseisky,  No.  1   1.35 

Squirrel,  North  American  Alberta,  No.  I  or  No.  I  and  II   0.34 

Weasel,  North  American  Double  extra  large  or  double  extra  large  and 

large.  Northwestern  (white  or  brown)    1.86 

Wolf   Extra  large  or  extra  large  and  large.  No.  I  or 

No.  I  and  II,  Canadian  and  Montana   12.50 

*  The  maximum  prices  listed  are  f.o.b.  point  of  delivery  to  the  buyer,  or,  if  imported,  the 
prices  are  ex  dock  United  States  port  of  entry,  duty  paid. 
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NORTHERN  IRELAND  PAINT  TRADE 

By  E.  L.  McCoLL^  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Belfast 


In  the  pre-war  period  Northern  Ire- 
land's supplies  of  paint,  colours,  and 
varnish  were  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  These  were  supple- 
mented by  some  home  production  and 
by  certain  imports  from  abroad,  such 
as  barytes,  in  pulverized  form,  from 
Germany  and  Greece  (as  well  as  from 
England) ,  and  linseed  oil  from  Russia, 
while  the  gums  and  resins  used  by  the 
trade  were  obtained  from  various  parts 
of  Africa. 

British  paint  manufacturers  are  well 
represented  in  this  territory.  Prac- 
tically all  the  important  firms  have 
either  local  depots,  travellers  calling 
on  the  trade,  or  agency  arrangements 
with  wholesale  merchants  who  carry 
large  stocks.  The  imports  of  paints 
and  varnish  and  of  colours  for  the 
three  years  immediately  preceding  the 
outbreak  of  war  were  as  follows: — 


Paints  and 
Varnish  . . 

It  is  expected  that  the  repair  work, 
renovations,  and  reconstruction  likely 
to  follow  rapidly  on  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities will  result  in  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  these  goods,  and  that,  if 
supplies  are  available,  the  foregoing 
figures  will  be  exceeded. 

Wartime  Conditions 

The  production  and  distribution  of 
paint  is  subject  to  strict  wartime  con- 
trol, and  the  demand  at  present  is,  of 
course,  largely  for  camouflage  and 
black-out  paints.  The  task  of  meeting 
Northern  Ireland's  needs  now  devolves 
almost  entirely  on  domestic  manufac- 
turers and  United  Kingdom  suppliers. 
Three  local  firms  are  engaged  in  turn- 
ing out  these  goods  and,  although 
figures  are  not  available,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  large  quantities  of  paints 
for  the  marine  engineering  industry 


and  for  camouflage  and  black-out  have 
bisen  produced,  in  addition  to  enamels 
and  undercoatings  of  various  qualities, 
hard-gloss,  ready-mixed  oil,  washable 
oil-bound  water  paints,  grey  and  red 
oxides  for  rough  paintings,  bituminous 
emulsions  and  coatings  for  marine 
work,  rustproof  paint,  and  varnishes. 

Raw  materials  are  obtained  either 
direct  from  the  British  producer  or,  if 
imported,  through  United  Kingdom 
brokers  or  agents.  South  America  has 
replaced  Russia  as  a  source  of  supply 
of  linseed  oil,  and  synthetic  products 
are  being  used  to  an  increasing  extent 
to  replace  the  resins  and  gums  formerly 
purchased  in  Africa. 

The  wholesale  merchants,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  distributors  of  their  own 
specialties,  do  an  extensive  trade  in 
glass,  which  involves  the  purchase,  cut- 
ting, and  processing  of  all  types.  With 


1938 

£ 

132.232 
I  66,228 

the  exception  of  certain  fancy  glass 
which  is  made  in  Glasgow  and  the 
Midlands  of  England,  all  imports  at 
present  are  supplied  by  one  large  Eng- 
lish manufacturer.  Chrome  colours 
are  strictly  controlled.  Oxides,  ochres, 
and  umbers  come  directly  from  Derby- 
shire, where  they  are  excavated,  and 
oxides  of  a  synthetic  nature  (by-prod- 
ucts of  the  English  iron  and  smelting 
trades)  have  recently  been  introduced. 
Research  has  disclosed  that,  as  greater 
control  can  be  exercised  during  their 
manufacture,  they  have  a  stronger 
shading  effect  when  mixed  with  other 
colours  and  are  of  a  finer  consistency. 
New  manufacturing  processes  for  both 
red  and  white  lead  are  now  being 
evolved,  the  general  effect  of  which  is 
to  speed  up  the  operation.  In  the  case 
of  stack  white  lead,  the  old  process, 
requiring  six  or  seven  months,  is  now 
being  cut  down  to  six  or  seven  days 


Northern  Ireland  Imports  of  Paints,  Colours  and  Varnish 

1936  1937 

Cwt.             £             Cwt.             £  Cwt. 

colours                        103,538       156,894  106.613       143,782  104.263 

  19,215        78,860         17,356        69,448  16,550 
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and  is  giving  very  similar  results.  Zinc 
white,  or  lithopone,  which  is  a  combin- 
ation of  barium  sulphate  and  zinc 
oxide,  is  another  by-product  purchased 
from  the  large  smelting  companies  in 
Great  Britain.  Cornwall,  in  England, 
is  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  china 
clay,  while  Ireland's  needs  in  the  line 
of  bronze  and  aluminium  powders  are 
being  met  by  Canada. 

Post-war  Prospects 

Clear  new  colours  to  replace  the 
black-out,  the  battle-grey  and  the 
camouflage  will  be  one  of  the  first 
requirements  of  a  country  at  peace, 
and  leaders  in  the  paint  industry  in 
Northern  Ireland  are  already  making 
plans  which  will  enable  them  to  assume 
the  initiative  when  the  trader  is  no 
longer  restricted  by  regulations  which 
have  been  imposed  by  the  exigencies  of 
war. 

Arrears  of  building  over  the  last 
five  years,  the  replacement  of  bombed- 
out  areas,  the  restoration  and  repaint- 
ing of  many  premises  whose  owners 
have  been  forced,  on  account  of  their 
absence  or  the  necessity  of  assuming 
more  important  duties,  to  neglect  them 
during  the  emergency,  together  with 


the  implementation  of  the  ambitious 
schemes  which  the  Government  has 
drawn  up  for  housing  and  public  build- 
ing, are  bound  to  create  a  wide  market 
for  paint  of  all  kinds  in  the  next  few 
years. 

The  latest  tendencies  in  architecture, 
particularly  the  modern  insistence  on 
well-lighted  rooms,  entailing  the  use 
of  a  large  proportion  of  glass,  are  being 
carefully  appraised,  and  the  trade  is 
following  with  interest  the  experi- 
mental use  of  plastic  compound  and 
synthetic  colours.  One  of  the  develop- 
ments expected  is  a  considerably  in- 
creased use  of  bronze  and  aluminium 
powders,  as  their  value  in  priming 
paints  for  metal  has  now  been  realized. 
Experiments  carried  out  by  one  local 
manufacturer  have  shown  that  alumin- 
ium powders  have  given  50  per  cent 
increased  durability  over  the  accepted 
primers,  red  and  white  lead,  etc.,  on 
steel  and  ironwork. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  industry 
affords  a  promising  field  for  develop- 
ment in  the  post-war  period,  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  the  Northern 
Ireland  industrialist  is  fully  aware  of 
the  possibilities  and  is  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  them. 


NORTHERN  RHODESIA  SUPPLY  BOARD 

By  H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Johannesburg 


On  August  4  the  Northern  Rhodesia 
Government  published  notices  estab- 
lishing a  Supply  Board  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  obtaining  civilian  re- 
quirements. This  new  Board  replaces 
the  organization  set  up  early  in  1942, 
which  was  the  subject  of  a  report  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  2066  (September  4,  1943) . 

Constitution  of  the  Board 

The  new  Supply  Board  comprises: 
the  Economic  Secretary  (Chairman), 
the  Director  of  Civil  Supplies  (Deputy 
Chairman),  the  Price  Controller,  one 
unofficial  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council,  three  members  to  be  nomin- 
ated by  the  Associated  Chambers  of 


Commerce,  one  member  of  the  Indian 
trading  community,  the  Labour  Com- 
missioner, and  one  other  member  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Governor. 

Powers  of  the  Board 

The  Board  may  appoint  a  Commit- 
tee from  among  its  members,  to  be 
vested  with  such  powers  as  may  be 
necessary  for  disposing  of  goods  pur- 
chased by  the  Board.  In  carrying 
out  its  work,  the  Board  may  require 
access  to  the  books  and  accounts  of 
any  trade  or  business  in  the  country 
and  may  enter  and  inspect  business 
premises.  The  Board's  other  powers 
are  incorporated  in  Regulation  9  of 
Government  Notice  No.  139,  which 
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provides  that  the  Board  shall  have 
power: — 

(a)  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a 
general  wholesale  dealer; 

(b)  to  make  contracts  and  to  give 
and  enter  into  suretyships  or  guaran- 
tees in  connection  with  any  part  or 
portion  of  the  business  or  objects  of  the 
Board  and  to  modify  or  rescind  the 
same; 

(c)  to  purchase,  take  on  lease  or  in 
exchange,  hire  or  otherwise  acquire  any 
property,  movable  or  immovable,  and 
any  rights  or  privileges  which  the 
Board  may  think  necessary  or  con- 
venient with  reference  to  any  of  its 
objects  or  the  acquisition  of  which  may 
seem  calculated  to  facilitate  the  reali- 
zation of  any  securities  held  by  the 
Board,  or  to  prevent  or  diminish  any 
apprehended  loss  or  liability; 

(d)  to  invest  and  deal  with  any 
moneys  of  the  Board  not  immediately 
required  by  the  Board  upon  such  secur- 
ities and  in  such  manner  as  the  Board 
may  think  fit,  and  to  vary  or  realize 
such  investments; 

(e)  to  draw,  accept,  endorse,  dis- 
count, execute  and  issue  bills  of  ex- 
change, promissory  notes,  bilk  of  lad- 
ing, warrants  and  other  negotiable  or 
transferable  instruments  or  securities; 

(/)  to  appoint  and  employ  such 
officers,  secretaries,  accountants,  clerks, 
and  other  servants  as  it  may  deem 
requisite,  and  to  dismiss  them; 


(g)  to  pay  any  person  in  its  employ 
such  salary,  wages  or  other  remunera- 
tion as  it  may  deem  fit; 

(h)  to  construct,  maintain,  alter  and 
improve  any  buildings,  necessary  or 
convenient  for  the  purposes  of  its 
business.; 

{i)  to  carry  on  the  business  of  ware- 
housemen, to  acquire  or  construct 
bonded  or  other  warehouses  or  stores, 
and  to  control,  work,  manage,  let  or 
dispose  of  the  same  or  any  part  or 
parts  thereof; 

(j)  to  distribute  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  its  profits ; 

(/c)  to  do  all  lawful  things  incidental 
or  conducive  to  the  exercise  or  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights,  interests  and  powers 
conferred  upon  it  by  these  regulations. 

It  is  provided  that  every  decision  or 
action  made  or  taken  by  the  Board  in 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred 
upon  it  by  these  regulations  which 
relates  to  any  of  the  following  matters 
shall  only  be  made  or  taken  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Government  in 
Council:  (a)  the  constru^ction  or  ac- 
quisition of  any  buildings;  and  (b)  the 
distribution  or  disposal  of  any  profits 
of  the  Board.  The  Board  is  expected 
to  carry  on  business  without  loss  or 
profit  other  than  sufficient  levy  to  cover 
the  expenses  it  incurs. 

The  provision  of  paragraph  (a)  of 
Regulation  9,  quoted  above,  shall  apply 
only  to  goods  which  have  been 
scheduled;  so  far  the  only  goods 
scheduled  arc  cotton  piece-goods. 


LEATHER  TANNING  AND  BOOT  AND  SHOE  INDUSTRIES  IN  BRAZIL 

By  L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 


There  are  in  Brazil  leather  and  foot- 
wear industries,  long  and  firmly  estab- 
lished. These  industries  are  able  to 
supply  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
present  demands  of  the  market  and 
through  wartime  conditions  have  en- 
joyed a  certain  export  demand. 

Raw  Materials 

In  the  South  Centre  and  South  of 
Brazil,  embracing  the  States  of  Minas 
Gerais,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo, 
Parana,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  Santa 


Catarina,  there  has  been  developed  an 
important  cattle  industry.  From  this 
industry  the  tanneries  of  Brazil 
receive  their  supplies  of  hides  and 
skins. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  reliable 
statistics  of  production,  as  there  are 
no  complete  records  maintained.  How- 
ever, the  following  figures  abstracted 
from  official  sources  may  give  an  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  industry  in 
Brazil. 
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In  1938  the  animal  population  is 
given  as  being:  Cattle,  40,076,000; 
horses,  6,190,000;  donkeys  and  asses, 
3,848  ;swine,  22,496,000;  goats,  5,748,- 
000;  sheep,  10,615,000  head. 

Slaughterings  in  the  same  year  in 
government-inspected  establishments 
were:  Cattle,  4,271,000;  swine,  3,589,- 
000;  sheep,  411,000;  goats,  428,000 
head.  There  is,  without  doubt,  a  very 
heavy  slaughter  outside  these  estab- 
lishments, but  it  would  be  impossible 
to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
what  this  might  be. 

During  1938  also  the  production  of 
wet  and  dry  hides  was  46,988  tons  and 
3,310  tons  of  skins.  These  figures  are 
indicated  as  representing  the  flaying 
only  of  animals  slaughtered  in  govern- 
ment-inspected abattoirs.  Export 
figures  obtained  from  another  official 
source  serve  to  indicate  the  discrepancy 
between  the  figures  just  above  and  the 
actual  production. 

Total  exports  are  given  as  follows: 
Green  salted  hides,  41,521  tons;  dry 
hides,  10,107;  a  total  of  51,628  tons, 
being  nearly  5,000  tons  more  than  the 
total  registered  production  of  Brazil. 
Besides  the  export  of  hides  there  were 
also  exported  1,729  tons  of  goat  and 
kid  skins,  665  tons  of  sheep  skins  and 
a  very  small  amount  of  pig  skins. 

Tanning  Industiy 

In  1938  there  were  registered  in 
Brazil  221  tanneries  having  a  reported 
production  value  of  155,000  contos 
(about  Can.$8,500,000) .  Unfortunately, 
quantitative  figures  are  not  available. 
However,  exports  during  1938  were 
valued  at  1,179  contos  (approximately 
Can.S64,845) ,  which  represents,  say, 
one  seventh  of  production.  Volume  of 
exports  in  1938  was  423  tons,  which 
would  make  total  production  very 
roughly  55,000  tons. 

The  slaughtering  of  calves  is  not  per- 
mitted in  Brazil  and  as  a  result  calf 
leathers  are  imported  in  considerable 
quantities  from  abroad.  Imports  in 
1938  were  as  follows:  Suede,  buck, 
chamois,  etc.,  12  tons;  upper  leathers 
(mostly  calf),  102  tons;  n.o.p.,  includ- 
ing patent  leather,  34  tons.  The  im- 
ports  in    1937   were   greater,  being 


respectively  21  tons,  186  tons  and  12 
tons. 

Following  are  brief  notes  on  the 
most  important  classes  of  leather  pro- 
duced in  Brazil: — 

Kip. — Local  production  is  practically 
sufficient  for  the  market,  but  small 
amounts  are  imported. 

Buckskin. — Local  production  is  of 
inferior  quality;  as  a  result,  a  relatively 
small  but  good  market  exists  for  this 
quality  leather. 

Splits. — Loeal  production  is  ample 
for  all  purposes  and  excellent  leather 
is  produced  from  both  splits  and  whole 
sides. 

Kid. — Local  production  is  ample  for 
all  requirements,  except  for  the  very 
finest  of  glove  leathers. 

Suede. — The  remarks  on  buckskin 
apply  also  to  suede. 

Sole  Leather. — Local  production  is 
generally  of  inferior  to  poor  quality, 
but  there  is  some  production  of  ex- 
ceptionally high  quality.  Very  little, 
if  any,  sole  leather  is  imported. 

Welting. — Local  production  is  excel- 
lent and  ample. 

Belting. — Local  production  is  good 
and  ample. 

Harness. — Local  production  is  excel- 
lent and  ample. 

Upholstery. — Local  production  has 
improved  greatly  during  recent  years, 
but  there  still  remains  a  small  demand 
for  high-grade  imported  material. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Industry 

It  is  reported  that  in  1938  there 
were  7,184  establishments  engaged  in 
the  production  of  footwear  of  all  kinds, 
including  rubber  footwear,  gaiters  and 
shoes  of  textile  fabrics.  The  number 
of  such  factories  in  1944  has  been 
given  as  7,203. 

Detailed  statistics  of  production  are 
not  available,  but  in  1938  there  were 
made  37,259,000  pairs  of  riding  boots, 
boots  and  shoes,  slippers  and  sandals 
and  rubber  and  rubber-soled  shoes. 
From  information  available  this  might 
be  broken  down  roughly  as  follows: 
Ridiing  boots,  40,000  pairs;  boots  and 
shoes,  19,699,000  pairs;  slippers  and 
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sandals,  15,000,000  pairs;  rubbers,  20,- 
000  pairs;  rubber-soled  footwear, 
2,500,000  pairs.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  no  breakdown  can  pos- 
sibly be  made  as  regards  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes. 

Although  nothing  is  available  as 
regards  statistics,  there  has  been  un- 
doubtedly a  very  great  increase  in  the 
production  of  boots  and  shoes  in  Brazil. 
A  comparison  of  the  production  of 
boots  and  shoes  with  the  population 
of  Brazil  shows  that  there  is  one  pair 
for  every  two  of  the  population  and 
as  regards  slippers  and  sandals  a  little 
more  than  one  pair  for  every  three  of 
the  population.  On  the  face  of  it  this 
would  suggest  a  huge  market  for  boots 
and  shoes  in  Brazil.  However,  the  fact 
is  that  a  great  many  Brazilians  go 
bare-foot,  while  many  more  possess 
only  the  wooden  shoes,  or  rather  a 
wooden  sole  with  a  strap  over  the 
instep,  commonly  called  "tamancos". 

Since  the  war  began  the  price  of 
shoes  has  increased  enormously  and 
there  was  the  consequent  likelihood  of 
a  decline  in  the  use  of  shoes  by  the 
marginal  element  in  shoe-wearing 
population.  To  avoid  this  and  to  en- 
courage the  use  of  shoes,  the  Govern- 
ment decreed  that  manufacturers  must 
all  make  a  popular-priced  line  and  all 
retailers  must  stock  it.  This  popular- 
priced  line  is  made  to  sell  at  Cr.$40.00 
of  $2  per  pair,  retail.  These  shoes, 
sold  at  this  government-fixed  price,  are 
supposed  to  net  the  manufacturer  little 
or  no  profit.  They  are  intended  to  be 
considered  as  the  manufacturers'  sacri- 
fice contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
Brazil.  The  retailer  similarly  handles 
these  on  a  non-profit  basis,  as  he  has 
to  pay  the  manufacturer  Cr. $39.00  per 
pair,  thus  having  a  margin  for  hand- 
ling expenses  of  Cr.$1.00  ($0.05)  per 
pair.  To  insure  thorough  distribu- 
tion of  the  "popular  footwear",  each 
retailer  must  take  10  per  cent  of  his 
purchases  in  these  shoes. 

Imports 

In  1938  imports  of  leather  boots 
and  shoes  into  Brazil  amounted  to 


1,867  kilograms  and  were  valued  at 
IGO  contos  or  less  than  $900.  During 
the  same  year  17,126  kilograms  of 
boots  and  shoes  of  rubber,  including 
rubber-soled  shoes,  valued  at  460  con- 
tos or  $2,300,  were  imported.  These 
figures  represent  a  continuation  of  a 
regular  diminution  in  imports  which 
had  been  in  evidence  for  some  years. 
In  1940,  it  is  reported,  total  imports 
were  5,303  kilograms,  of  which  more 
than  4,000  kilograms  were  rubber  or 
rubber-soled  shoes. 

The  import  trade  in  boots  and  shoes 
can  hardly  be  called  commercial.  Small 
as  it  is  statistically,  commercially  it 
is  even  smaller,  since  a  very  consider- 
able proportion  of  total  imports  is  ac- 
counted for  by  goods  brought  in  by 
individuals  returning  to  Brazil  after 
a  visit  to  North  America  or  Europe. 
Rubber-soled  footwear  forms  an  excep- 
tion to  this  statement  but  the  imports 
of  this  class  also  are  diminishing 
rapidly  in  the  face  of  a  growing  in- 
dustry in  Brazil,  which  is  producing  a 
product  of  very  good  quality. 

Exports 

Exports  of  leather  boots  and  shoes 
from  Brazil  amounted  in  1937  to  19 
tons  valued  at  approximately  $17,000 
and  in  1938  to  18  tons  at  approxim.ately 
$11,000.  Exports  of  boots  and  shoes 
of  rubber  in  these  vears  were  respect- 
ively 1,000  kilograms  at  $700  and  3,000 
kilograms  at  $1,250.  The  values  of 
total  exports  are  given  as  230  contos 
or  approximately  $11,500  in  1939,  a 
little  less  in  1940.  and  1,600  contos  or 
approximately  $80,000  in  1941.  More 
recent  figures  are  not  available,  but  it 
is  known  that  exports  have  been  in- 
creasing to  various  South  American 
countries  and  some  shipments  of  rubber 
and  rubber-soled  footwear  have  been 
made  on  an  experimental  basis  to  the 
United  States. 

It  seems  unlikely,  however,  taking 
all  factors  into  account,  that  Brazil 
will  continue  to  be  an  export  factor 
after  the  war. .  The  Brazilian  industry 
has  developed  along  the  lines  of  small 
custom  shoemakers  rather  than  a 
centralized  industry.   As  already  men- 
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tioned,  there  are  over  7,000  establish- 
ments in  Brazil.  In  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo,  where  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the 
production  is  concentrated,  there  are 
620  establishments  employing  10,500 
workers  or  an  average  of  less  than  17 
hands  per  factory.  There  are  also 
located  in  Sao  Paulo  four  of  the  larg- 
est factories  in  Brazil,  employing  ap- 
proximately one  quarter  of  the  total 
capital  invested  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry  of  that  state. 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH 

Notices  were  issued  on  November  22, 
1944,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
Canada  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Revised  Regulations 
Respecting  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
(1943),  permitting  persons  residing  in 
Canadia  to  communicate  with  and 
receive  communications  from  persons 
residing  in  liberated  areas  of  Belgium 
and   on   the   Greek   Mainland  and 


Furthermore,  Brazil  does  not  possess 
all  the  raw  materials  necessary  to 
build  up  an  export  trade.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  Brazil  is  not  a  pro- 
ducer of  calfskins  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  quantity  but  not  quality  producer 
of  sole  leather.  The  fact  that  the 
"popular"  non-profit  shoes  cannot  be 
sold  at  less  than  $2  per  pair  would 
also  indicate  that  Brazil  would  have 
difficulty  in  meeting  competition  in  ex- 
port markets. 

BELGIUM  AND  GREECE 

Islands,  excepting  Macedonia,  Thrace 
and  Crete,  by  non-illustrated  postcards 
with  respect  to  personal  and  business 
matters.  Such  corresondence  is  lim- 
ited to  the  exchange  of  facts  and  in- 
formation. No  actual  trading  is  per- 
mitted. Resumption  of  this  mail  ser- 
vice became  effective*  for  both  areas 
as  from  November  23,  1944. 


TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


Canada 

EXPORT  PERMIT  REGULATIONS  AMENDED 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No. 
102,  effective  November  30,  1944, 
Group  1  of  the  Schedule  of  Commodi- 
ties is  amended  by  the  deletion  of  the 
classification  '^feed  screenings",  previ- 
ously listed,  and  the  substitution  there- 
for of  the  following  item:  "All  screen- 
ings of  grain  or  flax  seed  (whole  or 
ground)",  so  that  export  permits  are 
now  required  for  all  grades  of  feed 
screenings. 

Note. — Exporters  are  advised  that 
The  Canadian  Wheat  Board  is  author- 
ized to  issue  export  permits  covering 
screenings  and  that  applications  for 
the  exportation  of  all  grades  thereof 
should  accordingly  be  directed  to :  The 
Canadian  Wheat  Board,  423  Main 
Street,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Cyprus 

DUTIES  INCREASED  ON  COSMETICS 

^  Mr.  C.  S.  Burrill,  Office  of  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Cairo, 


writes  under  date  November  1  that,  by 
Law  No.  32  of  1944,  published  in  the 
Cyprus  Gazette  of  October  12  and  with 
effect  from  the  previous  day,  the  import 
duty  in  Cyprus  on  perfumery  and  pei;- 
fumed  spirits,  cosmetics,  hair  oil,  hair 
dyes  and  wash,  pomades,  and  toilet 
powder  has  been  increased  to  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem  preferential  tariff, 
applicable  to  British  Empire  products, 
and  to  100  per  cent  general  tariff, 
applicable  to  non-Empire  products. 
The  former  rates  were  respectively 
45  and  60  per  cent. 

Palestine 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  ORDINANCE  1944 

Mr.  Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Cairo,  writes  under 
date  July  7,  1944,  that  by  the  "Weights 
and  Measures  Ordinance  1944",  effec- 
tive July  1,  1944,  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  shall  be  used  in 
Palestine  for  the  purpose  of  all  trans- 
actions entered  into  by  any  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government  or  any  muni- 
cipal or  local  council. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  is  published  in  English  and  French 
and  is  issued  every  Saturday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Subscription  prices  for  either  edition  are:  $1  per  annum  in  Canada, 
single  copies  5  cents  each;  $3.50  per  annum  outside  Canada,  single  copies 
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FOREIGJX  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  NOV.  27,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  November  27,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  November  20,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Ti  Afm  PT 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 
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Week  ending  Week  ending 
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$4.4300 
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1 . 1000 
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1.1100 

.4985 
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.2284 

4 

4.8666 
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4.4200 

4.4200 
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4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies .  Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

(Paper) 

.4245 
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.3304 

.3304 

3i 

Free 

.2762 

.2761 

(Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0575 

.0575 

.  .  Dollar 

1.0138 

9313 

.9313 

Chile   

.1217 
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.0574 

.0574 

3-4i 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6358 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6016 

.6016 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egypt  Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 
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Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 
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Addresses  and  territories  of  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners.     This  title 
should  be  used  in  addresses  of  letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Lregation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).   (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutuial  Life 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory, 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Stkes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.  (Territory  in-cludes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Eraser.  Address  for  letters-^P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  (Dffice— Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters— Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Territoiy  includes  Venezuela, 
Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

RiCHAM)  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Economic  Adviser,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint  Honore, 
Paris. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  (Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  BissETT,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartadc 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower.   Circular  Road,  St.  John's.  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Pern 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.   Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office — Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.   (Territory  includes 
•Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  irucludes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 

Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom.  (Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office). 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  715.  Office — MutuaJ  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the '  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.  Cable  address.  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address.  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  (jOrnall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex.  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  B.  C.  Butler,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  Edmond  Clouties,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1944. 
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FINANCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  CANADA'S  POST  WAR  EXPORT  TRADE 


By  C.  D.  BlytH;  Chief,  International  Payments  Branch,  Dominion  Bureau 

of  Statistics 


After  the  war  Canada's  exports  will 
continue  to  be  closely  affected  by  ex- 
change and  other  financial  conditions. 
When  the  volume  of  Canadian  war 
production  is  reduced,  both  the  size 
and  composition  of  Canadian  exports 
will  undergo  marked  changes.  War 
production  has  constituted  a  major 
part  of  exports  during  the  war.  The 
financial  arrangements  which  have 
made  this  huge  wartime  movement  of 
commodities  possible  have  also  dis- 
tinct wartime  aspects,  and  the  Cana- 
dian balance  of  payments  may  be 
expected  to  present  generally  a  differ- 
ent appearance  after  the  war. 

Now  that  the  end  of  the  European 
war  is  coming  in  sight,  some  glimpses 
are  possible  of  the  kind  of  conditions 
likely  to  be  experienced,  and  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  Canada's  bal- 


ance of  payments  in  the  early  post-war 
years  are  becoming  sufficiently  dis- 
cernible to  warrant  discussion.  While 
much  of  the  detailed  pattern  of  the 
Canadian  balance  of  payments  will  be 
finally  influenced  by  Canadian  deci- 
sions and  Canadian  enterprise,  there 
will  be  other  factors  imposed  by  the 
general  background  in  the  world  at 
large  and  b}^  other  nations  trading 
with  us. 

As  the  general  international  back- 
ground is  a  primary  determining  in- 
fluence, it  merits  discussion  first.  The 
basic  significance  of  the  general  back- 
ground is  essentially  simple,  just  as  is 
the  outline  of  our  balance  of^p,a>^i;ients. 
It  is  only  when  deta|]^  otHfo  structufe- 
and  relationships  .dre  examined  that 
these  questions  bi^come  more  involved. 

■  ■  m ' 
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Long-term  International  Objectives 

The  nature,  of  the  general  conditions 
of  trade  which  we  may  experience  dur- 
ing a  transitional  period  following  the 
war  may  be  indicated  by  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  goal  to  which  the  United 
Nations  are  directing  their  plans  to  re- 
establish eventually  an  international 
economy.  The  proposals  agreed  upon 
by  experts  at  Bretton  Woods  for  an 
international  monetary  fund  and  a 
bank  for  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment have  as  an  objective  the  restora- 
tion of  international  trade  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis,  as  contrasted  with  the 
narrowing  constrictive  aspects  of  a 
world  in  which  trade  is  determined  by 
bilateral  arrangements.  Under  con- 
ditions of  multilateralism  nations  are 
free  to  spend  their  external  income  in 
the  countries  of  their  choice,  as  cur- 
rencies may  be  exchanged  readily.  To 
assist  in  the  restoration  of  such  con- 
ditions the  international  monetary 
plan,  for  example,  would  set  up  a 
fund  of  international  credit  upon  which 
member  nations  could  draw  to  meet 
temporary  disequilibrium  in  their  ac- 
counts. 

Similarly,  it  has  been  announced  on 
various  occasions  as  an  objective  of  the 
United  Nations  that  there  should  be  a 
general  reduction  in  trade  barriers. 
This,  too,  would  provide  a  further  step 
necessary  for  the  restoration  of  a 
freely  functioning  international  econ- 
omy. 

Canada  has  a  special  interest  in  the 
re-establishment  of  a  system  of  multi- 
lateral trade  of  the  kind  which  the 
monetary  plan  has  set  up  as  an  objec- 
tive, because  of  the  structure  of  the 
Canadian  balance  of  payments.  Can- 
ada has  customarily  a  balance  of 
credits  from  current  account  transac- 
tions with  Empire  countries  and  norm- 
ally a  current  deficit  from  transactions 
with  the  United  States.  Before  the 
war,  when  sterling  was  convertible, 
Canada  was  able  to  sell  sterling  income 
in  order  to  meet  current  and  capital 
obligations  in  the  United  States.  A 
multilateral  system  in  which  triangular 
trade  settlements  of  this  kind  are  made 
possible  by  the  free  convertibility  of 


different  currencies  is  an  ideal  back- 
ground for  a  country  in  Canada's  situa- 
tion. But  it  must  be  recognized  that  a 
system  of  this  kind  is  an  objective 
which  will  take  time  to  reach. 

Problems  of  Transitional  Years 

An  organization  intended  to  provide 
credit  facilities  for  short-term  dis- 
equilibrium is  not  designed  to  provide 
credit  facilities  of  the  kind  which  will 
be  required  after  the  war  by  some  of 
the  belligerent  nations,  whose  econ- 
omies have  been  seriously  distorted 
and  impaired  by  the  war.  For  this 
reason  the  monetary  plan  would  per- 
mit member  nations'  during  the  post- 
war transitional  period  to  ''maintain 
and  adapt  to  changing  circumstances 
restrictions  on  payments  and  transfers 
for  current  international  transactions". 

Conditions  during  this  transitional 
period  will  not  permit,  therefore,  the 
immediate  introduction  of  a  freely 
functioning  world  system.  There 
will  be  too  many  special  transitional 
problems  which  will  prevent  the  im- 
mediate working  of  any  ideal  scheme. 
The  nations  whose  economies  have 
been  impaired  during  the  war  will  have 
to  undergo  drastic  readjustments,  and 
special  credit  arrangements  will  also 
be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  abnor- 
mal needs  which  may  be  anticipated 
during  this  period. 

Many  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia  have  suffered  serious  damage 
from  enemy  occupation.  Apart  from 
the  physical  destruction  experienced, 
there  has  also  been  widespread  inter- 
ference with  the  basic  economic  rela- 
tionships of  these  countries. 

Nor  is  the  dislocation  limited  to  the 
economies  of  countries  which  have  been 
occupied  by  the  enemy.  Other  coun- 
tries have  undergone  basic  changes  in 
their  international  financial  position  as 
a  result  of  the  war.  The  United  King- 
dom, for  example,  has  liquidated  a 
large  volume  of  its  external  assets  in 
order  to  finance  its  war  expenditures 
abroad.  In  addition  to  this  loss  of 
foreign  assets  and  income,  there  has 
been  an  exceedingly  large  British  short- 
term  debt  acquired  through  the  ac- 
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cumulation  during  the  war  of  sterling 
balances  by  other  nations. 

The  transitional  3'ears  hold  no  prom- 
ise of  easy  readjustments.  New  prob- 
lems, almost  as  challenging  as  those 
which  have  been  successfully  over- 
come during  the"  war,  will  be  con- 
fronted. These  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  financial  perspec- 
tives which  have  been  broadened  by 
the  war,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  pre- 
war experience.  The  size  of  different 
elements  in  our  international  accounts 
before  the  war  does,  however,  provide 
some  basis  for  judgment,  as  docs  our 
wartime  experience  which  has  opened 
up  new  vistas.  As  during  the  war,  the 
costs  incurred  during  the  transitional 
period  will  have  to  be  considered  in 
relation  to  long-term  objectives. 

Balance  of  Payments  with  Empire 
Countries 

Because  of  the  problems  of  the  tran- 
sitional period,  it  is  probable  that  sterl- 
ing will  not  be  freely  convertible  for  a 
period  after  the  war.  If  this  proves 
to  be  the  case,  there  must  continue  to 
be  some  special  financial  provisions 
for  meeting  the  difficulties  which  this 
situation  creates  in  Canada's  inter- 
national accounts.  This  inconverti- 
bility of  sterling,  which  first  occurred 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  has  re- 
quired that  close  attention  be  given  to 
the  balance  of  all  payments  between 
Canada  and  the  sterling  area,  since  a 
means  of  settling  the  balance  must  be 
provided  for. 

For  a'  period  of  years  before  the  war 
Canada  consistently  had  credit  bal- 
ances on  current  account  with  both  the 
United!  Kingdom  and  other  Empire 
countries.  In  the  three  pre-war  years 
the  current  account  balance  with 
Empire  countries  averaged  about  $169 
million  a  year.  It  was  possible  to 
convert  this  sterling  income  freely  into 
United  States  dollars  or  other  cur- 
rencies which  were  required  by  Canada 
in  meeting  its  various  current  liabilities 
abroad. 

The  principal  factor  contributing  to 
these  large  current  account  balances 
with  Empire  countries  was,  of  course, 
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our  export  trade  with  the  United  King- 
dom and  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 
This  trade  has  been  traditionally  very 
important,  providing  as  it  does  an  out- 
let for  many  of  the  surplus  commodities 
which  Canada  is  well  adapted  to  pro- 
duce, particularly  in  the  field  of  agri- 
cultural and  other  primary  commod- 
ities. In  the  three  pre-war  years  ex- 
ports to  Empire  countries  averaged 
about  $457  million. 

The  war  has  resulted  in  the  flow  of 
Canadian  commodities  to  British  des- 
tinations increasing  to  an  unprece- 
dented volume.  A  large  part  of  the 
war  production  of  the  Dominion  has 
been  for  British  account.  The  great 
expansion  in  agricultural  production 
also  has  been  mainly  to  provide  the 
United  Kingdom  with  food,  som-e  of 
which  was  formerty  obtained  from 
other  countries.  The  financial  problems 
which  have  accompanied  this  contribu- 
tion by  Canada  to  the  war  were  suc- 
cessfully met  by  a  series  of  specially- 
designed  financial  measures  which  have 
been  part  of  the  wartime  financial 
background  of  the  Dominion.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  review  these  briefly. 

Outstanding  among  these  measures, 
have  been  Canada's  billion-dollar  con- 
tribution and  the  Mutual  Aid  program 
of  the  latter  years  of  the  war.  The 
appropriations  for  these  two  forms  of 
aid  to  all  countries  total  $2,800  million. 
During  the  earlier  years  the  repatria- 
tion of  Canadian  securities  from  the 
United  Kingdom  totalling  about  $700 
million,  and  the  accumulation  of  sterl- 
ing balances  later  converted  into  the 
$700'-million-dollar  loan  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  were  among  the  prominent 
methods  employed  in  balancing  Can- 
ada's accounts  with  the  United  King- 
dom. An  important  contributing 
factor  has  also  been  the  high  level  of 
overseas  war  expenditures  of  the 
Dominion  Government  in  connection 
with  the  Canadian  forces  operating 
abroad.  Other  wartime  factors  have 
also  contributed  to  the  successful  finan- 
cing of  the  record  level  of  exports  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Some  indication  of  the  size  of  the 
balance-of-payments  problems  during 
the  war  is  given  by  the  balance  on  cur- 
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rent  account  between  Canada  and 
Empire  countries.  In  1942  this 
amounted  to  $1,269  million  and  in  1943 
to  $1,216  million.  It  should  be  noted 
that  these  balances  on  current  account 
are  the  net  balances  after  the  Canadian 
war  expenditures  overseas  are  taken 
into  account  and  that  these  were  par- 
ticularly heavy  in  1943.  This  record 
size  of  Canada's  balance  of  payments 
with  the  sterling  area  during  the  war, 
of  course,  is  a  distinctly  wartime 
phenomenon,  reflecting  as  it  does  the 
financing  of  an  all-out  contribution  of 
munitions  and  other  commodities  for 
the  common  cause. 

When  abnormal  wartime  demands 
subside,  it  is  logical  to  expect  that 
exports  of  Canadian  commodities  to 
the  United  Kingdom  will  decline 
sharply  from  the  wartime  peak,  which 
includes  such  a  large  amount  of  muni- 
tions. There  is  the  probability,  how- 
ever, that  there  will  continue  to  be 
heavy  British  demands  for  some  Cana- 
dian commodities,  and  the  prospects 
are  that  British  requirements  for  Cana- 
dian commodities  during  the  transi- 
tional period  will  remain  at  a  higher 
level  than  before  the  war.  But  a  high 
level  of  exports  will  be  the  main  con- 
tributing factor  to  a  large  credit  bal- 
ance on  current  account  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  exports  are  the 
predominant  item  in  the  accounts. 

While  Canada  will  continue  to  make 
payments  of  interest  and  dividends  on 
the  remaining  British  investments  in 
Canada,  the  total  of  these  payments 
will  be  much  lower  than  before  the 
war  because  of  the  repatriation  of 
securities  formerly  held  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  have  also  custom- 
arily been  Canadian  payments  for 
British  services  of  various  kinds.  War- 
time changes  obscure  the  trend  of  some 
of  these  payments;  but  it  is  not  likely 
in  any  caS'C  that  they  will  be  a  par- 
ticularly substantial  factor  in  offsetting 
the  high  level  of  exports,  because  of 
their  limited  volume. 

The  probable  size  of  Canadian  im- 
ports from  the  United  Kingdom  is 
more  difficult  to  predict.  Owing  to  the 
development  of  industries  in  Canada 
during  the  war,  Canadian  needs  for 
imported  goods  of  many  types  will  be 


less  than  before  the  war.  At  least 
partly  offsetting  this  factor,  which 
would  tend  to  reduce  Canadian  im- 
ports, is  the  general  probability  that 
the  national  income  after  the  war  will 
be  at  a  considerably  higher  level  than 
before  the  war.  If  this  is  the  case, 
there  should  be  larger  Canadian  de- 
mands for  some  British  goods,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  quality  class, 
which  will  be  bought  by  a  larger  num- 
ber of  consumers  than  formerly.  Cana- 
dian demands  for  British  industrial 
equipment  may  also  be  heavy. 

The  size  of  payments  by  Canada  for 
British  g^ods  and  services  will  be  very 
significant,  for,  if  payments  for  goods 
or  services  are  expanded,  there  will  be 
a  smaller  current  account  balance  to 
be  settled  by  other  means.  In  other 
words,  under  conditions  of  inconverti- 
bility of  exchange  where  bilateral  bal- 
ances must  be  settled,  the  amount 
which  remains  to  be  financed  by  some 
special  means  will  be  reduced  if  Can- 
ada purchases  more  British  goods, 
obtains  more  British  transportation 
services  or  more  British  commercial 
and  financial  services,  or  if  Canadians 
travel  more  in  British  countries.  The 
larger  the  purchase  of  British  goods  or 
services,  the  larger  will  be  the  volume 
of  Canadian  exchange  which  will  be 
available  to  provide  a  means  of  settle- 
ment for  Canadian  exports,  and  the 
smaller  will  be  the  remaining  balance 
which  must  be  settled  or  financed  by 
capital  or  other  means. 

While  it  would  be  hazardous  to  pre- 
dict what  the  size  of  the  current  ac- 
count balance  with  Empire  countries 
is  likely  to  be  after  the  war,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  visualize  balances  which 
were  not  at  least  larger  than  the 
annual  average  of  $169  million  in  the 
three  years  before  the  war,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  British  loss  of 
some  sources  of  Canadian  income.  If 
the  levels  of  Canadian  exports  antici- 
pated b}'  many  were  reached,  the  net 
balances  on  current  account  would  be 
much  greater  than  before  the  war. 
Even  then,  the  current  account  bal- 
ance would  be  very  much  lower  than 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  war  and 
would  reflect  a  sharp  contraction  in 
exports  from  their  wartime  levels. 
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Balance  of  Payments  with  Non-Empire 
Countries 

So  far  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  prospects  for  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments with  the  sterling  area.  Our 
commercial  and  financial  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  however, 
will  have  distinct  characteristics  and 
a  separate  significance  as  well.  For, 
if  sterling  should  be  inconvertible  for 
an  extended  period,  Canada's  balance 
of  payments  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  have  to  continue  to  be  regarded 
as  a  separate  compartment  of  the  total 
balance  of  payments. 

There  will  be  a  large  group  of  coun- 
tries with  which  transactions  will  be 
on  a  normal  cash  basis.  Trade  with 
the  United  States,  and  with  Central 
and  South  America  and  some  of  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  will  cer- 
tainly be  of  this  kind;  and  it  is  likely 
that  demands  during  the  transitional 
years  from  European  countries  par- 
ticularly will  be  at  high  levels. 

Of  course,  exports  to  some  European 
and  Asiatic  countries  whose  economies 
have  been  dislocated  by  the  war  can 
only  be  contemplated  if  some  credit 
facilities  are  provided  during  the  tran- 
sitional years. 

In  the  case  of  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments with  the  United  States,  it  is 
very  likely  that  there  will  be  at  least 
moderate  deficits  on  current  account, 
just  as  there  were  consistently  before 
the  war.  Under  the  less  favourable  sets 
of  circumstances  which  could  occur, 
these  d^ficit-s  might  be  quite  substan- 
tial, particularly  if  there  were  wide 
variations  in  the  levels  of  economic 
activity  on  this  continent. 

Early  in  the  war  the  deficits  on  cur- 
rent account  were  swollen  to  an 
abnormal  size  by  the  heavy  Canadian 
demands  for  capital  equipment.  Raw 
materials  and  components  which  were 
%  procurable  only  in  the  United  States 
and  which  were  essential  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Canada's  war  production 
program.  In  the  three  years  before 
the  war  Canada's  deficit  on  current 
account  with  the  United  States  alone 
ranged  from  $77  million  in  1937  to 
$149  million  in  1938.  The  current 
deficit  expanded  to  a  record  level  of 
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$318  million  in  1941  but  declined 
sharply  after  that,  mainly  as  a  result 
of  the  sale  of  munitions  and  other 
war  products  to  the  United  States, 
which  resulted  from  the  Hyde  Park 
agreements.  Other  factors  alleviating 
the  shortage  of  United  States  dollars 
on  current  account  in  1943  and  1944 
have  been  the  extraordinarily  heavy 
sales  of  wheat  and  other  grain  to 
the  United  States,  due  to  temporary 
shortages  in  that  country,  and  the  high 
level  of  expenditures  by  the  United 
States  Government  on  the  Alaska 
Highway,  Canol  and  other  activities  in 
Northern  Canada.  These  special  war- 
time sources  of  United  States  dollars 
may  be  expected  to  have  terminated 
by  the  end  of  the  war. 

It  would  only  be  under  exceptional 
conditions  that  there  would  not  be  a 
current  account  deficit  with  the  United 
States  in  the  immediate  post-war  years, 
since  Canadian  imports  from  the 
United  States  are  likely  to  be  sub- 
stantial in  relation  io  Canadian  ex- 
ports to  the  United  Stat-es  once  the 
production  of  durable  goods  for  civilian 
purposes  on  this  continent  has  been 
resumed.  The  range  of  United  States 
commodities  normally  purchased  by 
Canada  is  very  wide.  There  seem, 
however,  to  be  more  limitations  to  the 
range  of  Canadian  commodities  for 
which  permanent  markets  in  the  United 
States  are  likely  to  exist  than  in  the 
case  of  Canadian  imports  from  the 
United  States.  Nevertheless,  the 
prospects  are  good  for  exports  of  many 
Canadian  commodities  to  the  United 
States,  such  as  newsprint,  lumber  and 
other  wood  products,  if  the  national 
income  of  the  United  States  should 
continue  at  higher  levels  than  before 
the  w^ar.  There  would  be  an  additional 
adverse  factor  if  gold  production  does 
not  regain  its  pre-war  level  for  some 
time. 

Net  payments  of  interest  and  divi- 
dends to  the  United  States  after  the 
war  may  also  be  higher  than  before 
the  war,  as  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  United  States  holdings  of  Canadian 
securities,  arising  chiefly  from  the 
heavy  demand  for  Canadian  bonds  in 
the  United  States.    At  the  same  time 
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Canadian  holdings  of  United  States 
securities  have  decreased. 

This  prospect  of  a  current  account 
deficit  with  the  United  States  points 
to  the  need  for  other  sources  of  con- 
vertible exchange  as  well,  since  the 
deficits  would  otherwise  either  have  to 
be  met  from  Canada's  liquid  reserves 
or  by  other  imports  of  capital.  Can- 
ada's export  trade  to  areas  like  Central 
and  South  America  and  to  certain 
European  countries  should  contribute 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  needed 
exchange,  for  the  likelihood  is  that 
Canadian  commodities  will  be  required 
to  a  greater  extent  than  before  the 
war  in  a  number  of  these  nations  with 
convertible  exchange  which  have  been 
traditional  markets  for  Canadian 
goods.  Trade  of  this  kind  should  be 
an  important  contributing  factor  in 
alleviating  the  prospective  current  ac- 
count deficits  with  the  United  States. 
The  extent  to  which  convertible  ex- 
change originates  from  trade  with  these 
countries  will  dejaend  partly  upon  the 
degree  of  success  reached  in  the  efforts 
for  exchange  and  monetary  stabiliza- 
tion. _ 

Summary 

This  brief  summary  of  the  outlook 
for  certain  aspects  of  Canada's  balance 
of  payments  points  to  the  close  rela- 
tionship which  there  will  be  between 
the  balance  of  payments  and  trade 
with  different  countries  and  areas,  if 
some  of  the  currency  problems  which 
have  been  experienced  diiring  the  war 
continue  to  exist  for  a  period  after  it 
ends.  Exchange  and  financial  factors 
will  continue  to  be  associated  with  our 
export  trade. 

During  the  transitional  years  special 
credit  facilities  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided in  order  to  finance  exports  to 
some  countries  which  have  been  devas- 
tated by  the  war  or  which  have  suf- 
fered serious  economic  dislocation.  The 
amount  of  such  credit  facilities  re- 
quired will  be  related  closely  to  the 
volume  of  exports  to  these  countries. 
As  it  will  also  be  affected  by  the 
amount  of  Canadian  expenditures  in 
the  same  countries  for  merchandise 
and  services  or  for  investment,  the 
extent  of  Canadian  payments  to  these 
countries  will  be  very  important. 


In  short,  the  larger  Canadian  pur- 
chases of  merchandise  and  other  ex- 
penditures are  in  countries  like  the 
sterling  area,  the  smaller  will  be  the 
shortage  of  Canadian  dollars  in  these 
countries,  and  consequently  the  less 
will  be  the  amount  of  other  means  of 
financing  which  will  have  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 

The  new  export  credits  insurance 
legislation  has  been  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  credit  facilities  which, 
it  appears,  will  be  required  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  transitional  years. 
While  the  total  amount  of  credit  that 
will  eventually  be  required  dtiring  the 
period  of  transition  to  meet  all  the 
potential  needs  may  appear  relatively 
large,  its  proportions  should  be  judged 
in  relation  to  longer-term  trade  objec- 
tives. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  our  balance 
of  payments,  it  may  also  be  necessary 
to  encourage  exports  to  other  countries 
which  can  provide  exchange  for  meet- 
ing Canada's  own  current  needs  for 
convertible  exchange,  arising  princi- 
ally  from  imports  of  merchandise  from 
the  United  States  but  also  from  pay- 
ments of  interest  and  dividends,  and 
payments  for  transportation  and  other 
ser^dces  and  capital  obligations  in  that 
country. 

During  the  transitional  period  far- 
sighted  and  bold  approaches  will  be 
necessary  to  overcome  the  potential 
obstacles  which  seem  to  loom  large  at 
present,  for,  unless  these  obstacles  are 
overcome,  there  is  the  prospect  that 
much  of  the  productive  resources  of 
Canada  will  not  be  fully  employed. 
The  special  significance  of  exports  to 
the  Canadian  economy  has  often  been 
demonstrated. 

A  level  of  exports  after  the  war 
much  higher  than  before  the  war  would 
seem  an  attainable  and  desirable  # 
objective  for  Canada,  even  though  this 
requires  the  provision  of  considerable 
amounts  of  credit  during  the  transi- 
tional period.  It  will,  in  fact,  be  an 
essential  element  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  level  of  employment,  for 
possibly  no  other  generating  factor  is 
so  well  adapted  to  the  existing  struc- 
ture of  the  Canadian  economy. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  INDUSTRIAL  POUCY 

By  H.  L.  Brown,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Johannesburg 


At  the  opening  of  the  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  South  African  Federated 
Chamber  of  Industries  on  October  17, 
the  South  African  Minister  of  Econ- 
omic Development  issued  a  statement 
of  government  policy  in  regard  to 
South  African  industrial  development. 

General  Principles 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  policy 
of  the  South  African  Government  that 
there  should  be  the  greatest  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing  industry  com- 
patible with  a  simultaneous  expansion 
of  other  branches  of  the  country's  life, 
and  the  ultimate  objective  must  be 
that  South  African  industry  should  be 
able  to  stand  on  its  own  merits,  both 
in  regard  to  quality  and  cost,  against 
fair  overseas  competition. 

The  Minister  stated  that  it  would  not 
be  desirable  nor  practicable,  if  South 
Africa  were  to  be  a  party  to  any  system 
for  freer  international  trade,  to  give 
manufacturers  indiscriminate  protec- 
tion by  means  of  tariffs  or  other  purely 
restrictive  methods.  Assistance  to  and 
protection  of  industry  must  be  designed 
to  encourage  its  establishment  and  de- 
velopment in  the  national  interest,  and 
also  to  shield  industry  from  competi- 
tive factors,  such  as  dumping,  over 
which  it  has  no  control,  and  to  ensure 
that  industry  does  not  use  such  protec- 
tion to  avoid  reaching  the  highest  pos- 
sible level  of  efficiency. 

The  Board  of  Trade  and  Industry  is 
conducting  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  general  industrial  position  and, 
when  that  report  is  available,  probably 
early  in  the  New  Year,  it  should  be 
possible  to  lay  down  some  more  de- 
tailed plans  for  industrial  development, 
but  the  Minister  stated  that  in  the 
meantime  the  following  general  prin- 
ciples are  to  be  followed: — 

1.  The  principle  of  protecting  indus- 
try would  be  maintained  either  by 
means  of  the  customs  tariff  or  by  such 


other  means  as  the  Government  may 
desire  from  time  to  time. 

2.  The  Government  would  aim  to 
keep  this  protection  as  low  as  possible, 
consistent  with  the  essential  needs  of 
the  protected  industry  and  the  interests 
of  other  branches  of  the  economy  of  the 
country. 

3.  Protection  would  be  accorded  on 
a  selective  basis  and  would  be  subject 
to  regular  investigation  to  ensure  at- 
tainment of  efficiency. 

Present  Application 

Continuing  on  the  subject  of  general 
principles,  the  Minister  stated  that  the 
Government  proposes  to  work  along 
the  following  lines: 

1.  Import  control  was  never  contem- 
plated as  a  means  of  protecting  indus- 
try, but  it  would  be  retained  during  the 
period  of  readjustment  or  while  there 
might  be  any  shipping  or  supplies 
shortage.  During  this  time  preference 
would  be  given  to  shipment  of  ma- 
chinery and  raw  materials  needed  for 
industry  as  well  as  to  consumer  goodis 
not  produced  in  the  Union. 

2.  The  requirements  of  all  govern- 
ment departments,  including  the  rail- 
ways and  harbours,  would  continue  to 
be  filled  from  South  African  sources 
as  far  as  possible,  and  corporations  in 
which  the  Government  holds  a  con- 
trolling interest  would  be  required  to 
follow  the  same  line. 

3.  Machinery  would  be  set  up  to 
screen  ail  government  requirements  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  fullest  use  is 
made  of  South  African  industry,  to 
direct  the  placing  of  contracts  where 
they  would  assist  most  in  maintaining 
employment,  and  to  inspect  and  insist 
on  the  maintenance  of  standards  of 
quality. 

4.  Every  effort  would  be  made  to 
assist  South  African  manufacturers  to 
export,  especially  to  neighbouring  and 
other  African  territories. 
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Related  Developments 

The  Minister  then  discussed  a  num- 
ber of  contributory  developments  which 
may  be  summarized  briefly  as  fol- 
lows:— 

An  inquiry  into  the  effectiveness  of 
anti-dumping  legislation  is  near  com- 
pletion, and  the  necessary  steps  would 
be  taken  to  avoid  undue  delay  in  deal- 
ing with  dumping  and  other  forms  of 
disruptive  competition. 

The  Government  would  not  tolerate 
practices  designed  to  increase  profits 
by  restriction  of  production  or  sale 
under  private  monopolistic  arrange- 
ments, and  in  this  connection  price 
supervision  would  be  maintained  to 
ensure  that  margins  of  profit  do  not 
exceed  reasonable  levels. 

The  Government  of  South  Africa 
plans  to  co-operate  with  other  govern- 
ments in  efforts  to  secure  orderly  pro- 
duction and  disposal  at  economic  prices 


of  products  subject  to  periodical  world 
surpluses. 

The  Government  will  take  steps  to 
strengthen  its  technical  organization  to 
enable  it  to  take  a  more  active  part  in 
assisting  or  advising  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion, development  and  planning  of  ex- 
isting and  new  industries. 

The  Government  intends  to  proceed 
with  the  Standards  Bill  to  establish  a 
National  Standards  Bureau  and  create 
the  necessary  machinery  for  setting  up 
standards  for  commodities,  processes 
and  practices. 

A  national  organization  for  research 
would  be  set  up  to  assist,  encourage  and 
promote  industrial  and  other  research. 

Consideration  is  being  given  to  the 
revision  of  the  system  of  taxation. 

The  Government  hopes  to  establish 
a  suitable  central  organization  to  fore- 
cast intelligently  the  requirements  of 
the  future  and  to  ensure  that  the  poli- 
cies and  procedures  of  the  various  gov- 
ernment departments  do  not  conflict. 


NEW  ZEALAND  PRODUCTION 

By  C.  B.  BmKETT,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland 


Statistics  of  New  Zealand  production 
for  the  year  1943-44  have  recently  been 
published. 

Pastoral 

Owing  to  serious  shortages  of  man- 
power and  fertilizer  supplies,  New  Zea- 
land production  of  butterfat,  meat, 
wool,  wheat,  and  oats  has  declined 
appreciably  in  the  past  year  or  two. 
However  in  the  annual  report  (1943- 


44)  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  Director-General  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  structure  of  primary 
industries  is  sound  and  that  their  posi- 
tion will  be  re-established  within  st  few 
years. 

Comparative  figures  of  production 
during  the  war  years  and  the  five-year 
period  preceding  the  war  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  tables. 


New  Zealand  Live-stock  Production 

Estiimated  Total  Production 
Butterfat:  Year     Meat:  Year      Wool:  Year 


Season  ended  July  31  ended  Sept.  30  ended  June  30 

Figures  in  Long  Tons 

Av.  1934-35  to  1938-39    185,000  470,000*  134,000 

1939-  40    185,400  535,000t  138,000 

1940-  41   •.   200,400  515,000t  148,000 

1941-  42   188,700  535,000t  154,000 

1942-  43    174,700  537,000  152,000 

1943-  44  (forecast)    166,000  486,000  147,000 

Av.  1939-40  to  1943-44    183,000  522,000  148,000 


*  Three  seasons  only,  ended  June  30. 
t  Estimated. 
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New  Zealand  Cash  Crops:  Acres  in  Crop 


Areas  Threshed 


Season  Wheat  Oats 

Av.  1934-35  to  1938-39    214,200  63,400 

1939-  40    257,500  49,800 

1940-  41    243,200  71,700 

1941-  42   258,000  70,800 

1942-  43    287,000  56,300 

1943-  44   (forecast)    246,000  48,400 

Av.  1939-40  to  1943-44    258,300  59,400 

The  adverse  influences  of  manpower 
and  fertilizer  difficulties,  to  which  may 
be  added  generally  poor  climatic  con- 
ditions, had  a  particular  effect  on 
butterfat  and  meat  production.  The 
report  states  that  conditions  resulted  in 
heavy  killings  of  capital  stock  during 
1942  and  1943  and  a  reversal  of  this 
tendency  in  the  1943-44  season.  The 
dairy  industry  was  especially  vulner- 
able to  the  effects  of  less  productive 
pastures  and  shortage  of  labour  for 
milking. 

The   production  program   for  the 

1944-  45  season  calls  for  increases  all 
round.  The  objective  for  butterfat  is 
180,000  tons,  and  for  meat  an  over-all 
increase  of  10  per  cent.  Larger  crops 
of  grain,  seed  and  pulse  are  aimed  at, 
and  every  effort  is  being  mad<3  to  sup- 
plement the  local  requirements  of  fresh 
vegetables.  New^  Zealand  has  accepted 
the  heavy  responsibility  of  maintaining 
and  increasing  the  supply  of  foodstuffs 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  the 
armed  forces  in  the  Pacific.  Greater 
shipments  of  fertilizer  to  this  country 
are  to  be  effected,  and  the  necessary 
supply  of  labour  to  the  farms  is  assured 
by  the  release  of  men  from  the  forces 
for  that  purpose. 

Wheat  and  Flour 

The  production  of  wheat  during 
1943-44  totalled  9,819,342  bushels  and 
w-as  harvested  from  286,998  acres.  This 
represents  the  heaviest  crop  since  1933, 
w^hen  11,054,972  bushels  were  pro- 
duced from  302,531  acres — an  average 
of  36-54  bushels  per  acre. 

Production  during  the  five  war  years 
is  recorded  at  42,506,000  bushels  as 
against  33,568,000  bushels  for  the  pre- 
vious five  vears. 


Commercial 
Areas  Ouitside 
Boroughs 
Peas  and 

Barley  Maize  Beans  Potatoes  Onions 
22,400  6,900  19,100  21,900  800 
25,300  7,000  21,400  20,000  800 
32,000  10,800  35,100  17.000  900 
36,000  8,800  31,300  15,200  800 
28,600  7,300  33,300  23.900  1,000 
32,800  7,000  47,500  27.000  1,000 
31,000     8,400    33,700    20.600  900 


Total 
348,700 
382,800 
410,700 
420,900 
437,400 
409,700 
412,300 


As  usual,  Australian  wheat  w^as  re- 
quired to  supplement  local  production. 
In  the  past  season  2,166,752  bushels 
were  purchased  from  this  source,  about 
half  of  which  was  required  for  poultry 
feed. 

Including  Australian  wheat,  the  New 
Zealand  Wheat  and  Flour  Controller 
handled  10,224,610  bushels,  from  which 
182,482  tons  of  flour  and  meal  were 
<lisposed  of. 

New  Zealand's  objective  is  still  to 
sow  300,000  acres  of  wheat,  in  order 
to  be  independent  of  outside  sources. 
Every  encouragement  is  given,  farmers 
to  increase  their  acreages,  and  to  this 
end  the  price  to  be  paid  for  1944-45 
wheat  has  been  increased  from  6s.  2d. 
to  6s.  6d.  per  bushel. 

Linen  Flax 

Production  during  1943-44  from  the 
seventeen  factories  now  in  operation 
was  over  1,900  tons  of  line  fibre  and 
1,150  tons  of  tow,  making  a  total  of 
over  4,000  tons  of  line  fibre  and  2,200 
tons  of  tow  made  available  to  Great 
Britain  and  local  manufacturers  since 
the  industry  was  re-established  early 
in  the  war. 

The  area  sown  to  flax  in  the  1943-44 
season  totalled  9,615  acres,  a  substan- 
tial decrease  from  the  21,849  acres 
sown  in  the  previous  season  and  mainly 
the  result  of  a  large  carry-over  from 
the  1942-43  crop.  The  estimated  pro- 
duction for  1943-44  is  12,342  ^ons. 

The  problems  confronting  the  linen 
flax  industry,  associated  with  the  grow- 
ing of  the  required  quality  and  texture 
and  the  development  of  a  larger  local 
market,  are  being  closely  studied.  Some 
concern,  however,  is  being  felt  for  the 
future.  Present  indications  are  that 
the  prospects  are  not  bright. 
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Tobacco 

Despite  diflSculties,  mainly  associated 
with  labour,  the  tobacco-growing  in- 
dustry has  maintained  production  at  a 
high  level  throughout  the  war  years. 
Statistics  covering  the  past  five  seasons 
are  given  below. 


production  next  year  will  show  a  fur- 
ther increase. 

Scheelite. — Production  in  1943 
showed  a  marked  increase  over  that 
of  preceding  years.  In  all  116  tons, 
of  65  per  cent  tungstic  acid  content, 
was  produced  as  against  70J  tons  of 


New  Zealand  Tobacco  Production 


Area 

Grrowers 

Licensed 

Production 

Season 

No. 

Ac. 

Lb. 

2,225 

1,423,610 

1939-40   

  339 

2,570 

2,217,040 

2,963 

3,143,355 

1941-42   

3,063 

2,721,539 

2,960 

3,185,183 

Minerals 

The  following  information  is  from 
the  annual  statement  on  the  mining 
industry  of  New  Zealand,  which  has 
recently  been  published: — 

Gold, — Publication  of  gold  produc- 
tion statistics,  which  was  suspended 
during  1941  and  1942,  is  now  resumed. 


similar  grade  in  1942.  New  discoveries 
of  scheelite  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  development  of  existing  mines, 
have  resulted  in  a  much  weakened 
demand  for  the  New  Zealand  product. 

Mercury. — Three  tons  3  cwt.  were 
produced  in  1943  from  the  one  mine 
in  operation. 


New  Zealand  Gold  Production 


Quartz  mining   

Alluvial  mining   

Dredge  mining   

Total   

^Szifer.— During  1943,  a  total  of  280,- 
786  ounces  of  silver  was  produced  as 
compared  with  311,360  ounces  in  1942 
and  378,331  ounces  in  1941. 

Coal. — Throughout  the  war  years 
the  coal-mining  industry  has  had  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with.  Apart 
from  stoppages  and  go-slow  periods, 
increased  demands  for  coal,  particu- 
larly from  industry  and  railways,  com- 
bined with  a  reduction  in  the  quantities 
available  from  Australia,  have  caused 
serious  shortages,  resulting  in  restricted 
rail  service  and  gas  production.  New 
Zealand  production  during  1943 
achieved  the  record  figure  of  2,787,868 
tons,  an  increase  of  107,827  tons,  or 
4  per  cent,  on  the  1942  output.  There 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  produc- 
tion since  1939.  By  the  adoption  of 
open-cast  methods,  it  is  expected  that 


1941 

1942 

1943 

Oz. 

Oz. 

Oz. 

68,214 

65,486 

57,870 

12,383 

9,674 

6,759 

94,059 

90,826 

84,521 

174,656 

165,986 

149,150 

Manganese. — Production  reached  500 
tons,  all  of  which  was  shipped  to  the 
United  States.  Although  the  tonnage 
available  is  limited.,  the  ore  is  of  excel- 
lent grade. 

Asbestos. — Certain  deposits  have 
been  in  process  of  examination  and 
development  for  some  time.  Opera- 
tions in  1943  produced  188  tons  of 
fibre. 

Mica. — Fair  quantities  of  commer- 
cial mica  have  been  located.  Difficul- 
ties of  operation  are  being  overcome, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  begin  production  on 
a  limited  scale  shortly. 

Talc. — An  output  of  62  tons  is  re- 
corded for  1943.  So  far  deposits  have 
proved  too  small  to  permit  of  sustained 
production. 

Phosphate. — Owing  to  the  great  need 
for  fertilizers,  operation's  have  been 
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carried  on  to  uncover  and  produce 
more  phosphate.  Production  in  1943 
totalled  some  9,241  tons  of  rock. 

Serpentine. — This  mineral  is  also  of 
great  importance  as  an  agent  to  fer- 
tilization. Total  production  in  1943 
was  some  59,445  tons. 


Magnesite. — As  a  fertilizer  for 
tobacco  growers,  some  171  tons  were 
produced. 

Dolomite. — Production  amounted  to 
3,571  tons. 

Limestone. — A  record  production  of 
752,603  tons  was  attained. 


TRADE  OF  TRINTOAD  EV  1943 

By  G.  A.  Newman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain 
II.  Imports  from  Canada 


In  1943  the  value  of  imports  from 
Canada  reached  an  all-time  high  of 
$18,782,823.  The  previous  record 
figure  of  $18,067,184  in  1941  was 
achieved  through  Canada  being  able 
to  meet  heavy  diversion  demands, 
arising  from  the  w^ar,  for  manufactured 
products  formerly  imported  from  con- 
tinental sources,  the  United  Kingdom 
and,  in  some  instances,  from  the  United 
States,  whose  hard  currency  at  that 
time  had  resulted  in  severe  restrictions 
being  placed  on  imports  from  that  par- 
ticular source.  As  will  be  observed 
from  the  table  below,  imports  of  manu- 
factured goods  from  Canada  in  1941 
reached  the  record  value  of  $10,003,- 
282. 

The  peak  figure  in  1943,  however, 
was  the  result  of  a  steady  annual  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  foodstuffs,  im- 
ports of  which  for  years  have  been  ob- 
tained from  Canada  and  which  in 
1943  reached  the  record  value  of 
$10,525,175. 

Meanw^hile  the  imports  of  manu- 
factured goodis  from  Canada  have 
dropped  steadily  since  1941  through 
curtailment  of  production  for  export, 
and  the  slack  has  been  taken  up  largely 
by  supplies  from  the  United  States. 

It  is  important  to  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  the  present  trade  trend  in 


manufactured  goods  from  the  United 
States  is  as  abnormal,  and  as  unlikely 
to  be  sustained  under  normal  com- 
mercial conditions,  as  the  heavy  diver- 
sion to  Canada  in  1941. 

What  is  important  is  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  the  British  West 
Indies  importers  have  found  in  Can- 
ada a  source  of  supply  of  something 
more  than  foodstuffs,  and  that  at  last 
the  Dominion  has  been  able  to  enter 
the  market  for  manufactured  goods,  a 
very  necessary  development  for  the 
expansion  of  Canadian  trade  in  the 
British  West  Indian  markets. 

Total  values  of  imports  from  Canada 
into  Trinidad,  together  with  valiies  for 
each  of  the  three  main  commodity 
groups,  for  the  years  1938  to  1943,  are 
shown  in  the  table  below. 

Foodstuffs 

Following  are  comparative  values 
of  those  foodstuff  items  imported  from 
Canada  which  showed  noteworthy  in- 
creases in  value  in  1943  as  compared 
with  1942:  Dried  beans  and  peas, 
$178,447  ($37,102  in  1942) ;  flour,  $3,- 
308,704  ($2,298,712);  cornmeal,  $111,- 
059  ($49,774);  bran  and  pollards, 
$38,214  ($10) ;  commercial  mixed 
feeds,    grain,    $180,349  ($123,114); 


Imports  into  Trinidad  from  Canada 


Total  Semi- 
Imports  Foodstuffs  Manufactures  manufactures 

1943                                           $18,782,823  $10,525,175  $  7,720,541  $  537,107 

1942                                              16,189,983  7,468,221  8,136,772  484,990 

1941                                              18,067,184  6,996,895  10,003,282  L066,977 

1940                                                9,626,638  4,252,459  4,561,080  812,393 

1939                                                5,039,903  2,566,342  1,990,907  480,588 

1938                                                4,229,815  2,101,768  1,761,463  363.202 
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meals,  $179,128  ($50,181);  fresh  beef, 
$42,278  (nil);  canned  meat,  $51,766 
($11,784);  butter,  $81,023  ($49,460); 
condensed  milk,  $2,344,763  ($1,633,- 
587) ;  onions,  $88,019  ($32,406) ;  pota- 
toes, $309,828  ($208,870) ;  beer,  $667,- 
475  ($108,432);  whisky,  $27,888 
($4,937);  provisions  n.o.p.,  $866,178 
($480,422). 

There  were  decreases  in  the  imports 
of  cheese,  codfish,  and  canned  fish. 

Manufactured  Products 

Pre-war  imports  from  Canada  of 
small  steel  products,  nail's,  metal  furni- 
ture, tubing,  motor  cars,  lumber,  paper 
products,  paints,  cement,  proprietary 
medicines,  and  certain  types  of  wearing 
apparel,  such  as  silk  hosiery,  rubber 
footwear,  and  cotton  shirts  and  under- 
shirts, had  been  well  established.  While 
certain  items,  such  as  silk  hosiery  and 
rubber  footwear,  have  practically  dis- 
appeared from  the  market  at  present, 
there  is  no  reason  why  all  these  prod- 
ucts will  not  find  a  ready  sale  in 
Trinidad  in  post-war  years. 

In  addition  the  war  years  have  estab- 
lished a  trade  in  wearing  apparel  and 
textiles,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying 
table,  which  well  may  be  carried  into 
the  competitive  post-war  period. 


$199,350  ($126,293);  printing  paper, 
$121,096  ($65,317);  wrapping  paper, 
$271,846  ($40,133) ;  paper  bags,  $159,- 
068  ($64,180). 

Details  af  Imports  of  Interest  to  Canada 

The  following  are  details  of  imports 
which  Canada  supplied  to  a  value  of 
$5,000  and  over,  comparative  values 
for  1942  being  shown  within  paren- 
theses:— 

FOOD  AND  FEBDSTUFFS 

Oats.— Total  31,260  cwt.,  $132,860  (45,400 
cwt.,  S160.806) :  Canada,  30.591  cwt.,  S129,926 
(45,400  cwt.,  S160,806). 

Grain,  Other  Sorts.— Total,  1,619  cwt.,  $13,- 
236  (2,573  cwt.,  $7,301):  Argentina,  $3^7; 
Canada,  1.205  cwt.,  S9.959  (1,5&4  cwt., 
$6,074). 

Dried  Beans  and  Peas,  Other  Sorts. — Total, 
40,761  cwt.,  $419,833  (21,975  cwt.,  $226,083) : 
Argentina,  $127,246;  Chile,  $32,429;  United 
States,  $25  271;  Canada,  18,580  cwt.,  $178,447 
(3,574  cwt.,  $37,102). 

Wheat  Flour.— TotQl  711,299  cwt..  $3,308.- 
758  (597,127  cwt.,  $2,301,893):  Canada,  711.- 
295  cwt.,  $3,308,704  (596,321  cwt.,  $2,298,712). 

ComnieaL— Total,  21,438  cwt..  $111,077 
(9,212  cwt..  $49,901):  Canada,  21,434  cwt., 
$111,059  (9,168  cwt.,  $49,774). 

Other  Ma.nufactured  Cereah  n.o.p. — Total, 
13,066  cwt..  $210,456  (10,895  cwt.,  $174,772): 
Canada,  12,452  cwt..  $194,892  (10,546  cwt., 
$166,064). 


Trinidad  Imports  of  Textiles  and  Wearing  Apparel  from  Canada 


White  bleaclied  cottons  

Printed  cottons   

Coloured  cottons,  dyed  in  the 

pieee   

Made-up  cottons   

Leather  boots  and  shoes  

Hats  and  caps   

Cotton  shirts   

Artificiail  siilk  piece-goods  .... 

Despite  the  decreased  imports  of  a 
wide  range  of  manufactured  products 
from  Canada,  a  number  of  items 
showed  increases"  in  1943,  chief  among 
which  were  the  following:  Glass  bottles, 
$65,790  ($4,883  in  1942);  cement, 
$451,970  ($131,633);  sewing-machines, 
$96,409  ($32,289) ;  cordage  over  i-inch, 
$31,426  ($6,623) ;  proprietary  medi- 
cines, $273,062  ($219,425) ;  *baryte&, 
$482,075  ($134,310);  laundry  soap, 
hard,  $90,096  ($19,357);  toilet  soap, 


1938 

1941 

1942 

1943 

319 

$  72,525 

$  86,709 

$  70,771 

336,944 

549,428 

481,745 

56 

248,147 

234,822 

110,222 

384 

50,772 

152,628 

26,588 

14,210 

488,881 

914,167 

746,072 

1.739 

106,482 

256,776 

351,704 

45,552 

198,307 

333,641 

356.384 

368 

446,388 

580,413 

271,734 

Bran  and  Pollard.— Tot^\,  592  ton,  $44,233 
(327  ton.  $17,159):  United  States,  $6,019; 
Canada,  518  ton,  $38,214  (i  ton,  $10). 

Commercial  Mixed  Fecding-stufjs  (Grains). 
—Total,  1,846  ton,  $181,050  (1,388  ton,  $123,- 
114):  Canada,  1,840  ton,  $180,349  (1,388  ton, 
$123,114). 

Commercial  Mixed  Feeding-stuffs  (Meals)- 
—Total,  772  ton,  $181,694  (510  ton,  $50,269) : 
Canada,  747  ton,  $179,128  (509  ton,  $50,181). 

Commercial  Mixed  Feeding-stuffs  (Hay). — 
Total,  127  ton.  $19,511  (62  ton.  $6,091) :  Can- 
ada, 124  ton,  $19,308  (62  ton,  $6,091). 
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Feeding-shiffs  for  Animals  n.o.p. — Total, 
126  ton,  $12,089  (107  ton,  $12,345):  Canada, 
114  ton,  $11,291  (59  ton,  $6,982). 

Beef  and  Veal,  Fresh.— Tota],  4.725  cwt., 
$214,918  {2m  cwt,  $60,033):  United  States, 
$168,066;  Canada,  1,041  cwt,  .M2,278  (Nil). 

Mutton  and  Lamb,  Fresh.— ToUil,  659  cwt, 
$32,143  (810  cwt,  $17,881):  United  St^ites, 
$26,602;  Canada,  162  cwt,  $5,526  (Nil). 

Pickled  or  Salted  Pork.— Tota\,  26,589  cwt, 
$486,886  (  43,309  cwt,  $740,978):  Argentina, 
$14,911;  United  States,  $214,103;  Canada, 
15,231  cwt,  $242,626  (15,945  cwt,  $248,859). 

Bacon  and  /f«m.— Total.  13,122  cwt,  $439.- 
463  (13,499  cwt.,  $414,600) :  Argentina,  $385,- 
782;  United  States,  $5,517;  Brazil,  $24,210; 
Canada,  427  cwt.,  $23,954  (1,602  cwt..  $76,- 
995). 

Pickled  or  Salted  Meats  n.o.p. — Total  545 
cwt,  $17,907;  (345  cwt,  $10,960):  Canada, 
396  cwt.,  $12,962  (315  cwt.,  $9,965). 

Ca/ined  Meats,  Other  Sorts.— Total  9,198 
cwt.,  $375,829  (25,430  cwt..  $927,066) ;  Argen- 
tina, $174,797;  Unit<^d  St.ates,  $146,354;  Can- 
ada, 1,059  cwt.,  $51,766  (2  358  cwt.,  $123,148). 

Bntter.—Totixl,  18,928  cwt,  $902,473  (17,203 
cwt,  $729,224) :  Australia,  $228,225;  New  Zea- 
land, $28,026;  Argentina,  $563,452;  Canada, 
1,396  cwt.,  $81,023  (744  cwt.,  $49,460). 

C/iecsc— Total,  999  cwt.,  $36,258  (7,836 
cwt.,  $281,016):  Argentina,  $15,563;  Vene- 
zuela. $5,818;  Canada,  309  cwt.,  $12,043 
(6,350  cwt.,  $299,016). 

Milk,  Condensed  (containing  not  less  than 
S  per  cent  Butter  Fat).— Totdi],  109,173  cwt., 
$2,625,620  (81,901  cwt..  $1,783,725) :  Argentina, 
$10,289;  United  States,  $270,568;  Canada, 
102,144  cwt.,  $2,344,763  (73,592  cwt.,  $1,633,- 
587). 

Omorw.— Total,  46,128  bu.,  $173,453  (52,106 
hvt.,  $149,490):  Argentina,  $85,409;  Canada, 
22,937  bu.,  $88,019  (9,456  bu.,  $32,406). 

Potatoes.— Total,  46,226  cwt..  $315,989  (45,- 
135  cwt.,  $22,404):  United  States.  $6,161; 
Canada,  45,438  cwt.,  $309,828  (42,926  cwt., 
$208,870). 

Beer.— Total,  14,219  bbl.  (of  36  gal.  each) 
$947,424  (5,088  bbl.,  $322.822) :  Great  Britain, 
$257,853;  United  States,  $22,096;  Canada, 
9,705  bbl.,  $667,475  (1,622  bbl.,  $108,432). 

Cocoa,  Confectionery. — ^TotaL  463  cwt., 
$22,686  (65  cwt.,  $3,234) :  Canada,  448  cwt., 
$21,698  (18  cwt.,  $788). 

Cocoa,  Other  Sorts.— Total,  1,232  cwt., 
$31,788  (818  cwt,  $18,970):  Canada,  1,155 
cwt.,  $29,292  (608  cwt.,  $13,193). 

Whisky.— Total,  14,104  proof  gal.,  $144,665 
(13,835  gal.,  $146,347) :  Great  Britain,  $116.- 
756;  Canada,  3,110  gal.,  $27,888  (862  gal., 
$4,937). 


Cordials  and  Liqueurs,  Other  Sorts. — Total, 
2.307  liquid  gal.,  $48,661  (4.676  liquid  gal, 
$42,158) :  Great  Britain,  $28,737;  Canada,  878 
liquid  gaJ.,  $19,369  (642  gal.,  $13,190). 

Bisciiits,  Sweetened.— Total,  966  cwt.,  $39,- 
948  (6  cwt..  $160) :  Britisli  West  Indies,  $10,- 
162;  Canada,  714  cwt.,  $29,156  (Nil). 

Codfish,  Cured  or  Saltcd.—Total,  21,860 
cwt.,  $471,305  (28.605  cwt.,  $536,908):  New- 
foundland, $171,402;  Canada,  13,632  cwt., 
$299,903  (  20,051  cwt.,  $396,800). 

Othe-  Fish,  Cured  or  Salted.— Total,  14,883 
cwt.,  $267,811  (19,724  cwt,  $317,737):  New- 
foundland, $6,404;  Venezuela,  $104,044;  Can- 
ada, 9,339  cwt..  $157,363  (14,182  cwt.,  $229- 
246). 

Canned  Fish.— Total,  15,193  cwt.,  $433,002 
(18,642  cwt.,  $496,909):  Venezuela,  $124,576; 
Argentina,  $5,538;  Canada,  13.165  cwt.,  $300,- 
700  (13,439  cwt.,  $339,019). 

Canned  Fruit.— Total,  776  cwt..  $17,894 
(300  cwt.,  $6,175) :  Canada,  723  cwt.,  $16,203 
(144  cwt.,  $3,203). 

.hnjis  and  Jellies.— Total,  873  cwt.,  $21,720 
(293  cwt,  $7,092):  British  West  Indies, 
$11,436;  Canada,  405  cwt,  $9,964  (178  cwt., 
$4,007). 

Mustard.— Total,  226  cwt.,  $8,627  (231  cwt., 
$9,103):  Canada,  224  cwt.,  $8,453  (219  cwt., 
$8,082). 

Pickles  and  Sauces  n.o.p. — Total,  213  cwt., 
$7,222  (512  gal..  $1,051):  Canada,  178  cwt., 
$5,955  (493  gal.,  $1,015). 

Glucose.— Total,  243  cwt.,  $12,031  (49  cwt., 
$1,894) :  Canada,  215  cwt.,  $10,926  (39  cwt., 
$1,415). 

Vegetables,  Canned  or  Preserved. — Total, 
2,697  cwt.,  $52,731  (1,377  cwt,  $19,164): 
United  States,  $5,636;  Canada,  2,434  cwt., 
$47,009  (979  cwt.,  $13,912). 

Vinegar.— Total.  11,377  gal.,  $14,727  (10,952 
gal..  $13,402):  Canada,  11,101  gal,  $14,595 
(8,848  gal.,  $12,163). 

Yeast.— Total,  1,940  cwt.,  $74,936  (1,751 
cwt.,  $41,259):  United  States,  $69,068;  Can- 
ada, 222  cwt.,  $5,868  (184  cwt.,  $3,761). 

Preparations  and  Provision  for  use  as  Food 
n.o.p.— Total,  $1,239,612  ($861,266):  Great 
Britain,  $8,403;  South  Africa,  $15,270;  United 
States,  $344,006;  Canada,  $866,178  ($480,422). 

Tobacco,  Unmanufactured  Leaf. — Total, 
1,358,269  lb.,  $439,037  (839,996  lb.,  $292,321) : 
United  States,  $88,861;  Canada,  1,071,327  lb, 
$350,176  (614,782  lb.,  $200,888). 

Cigarettes,  Manufactured  in  the  Empire. — 
Total,  109,988  lb.,  $260,704  (9,381  lb..  $18,787) : 
Great  Britain,  $242,769;  Canada,  11,574  lb.. 
$17,935  (8,687  lb.,  $17,366). 
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CANADA'S  EXTERNAL  TRADE  IN  OCTOBER 


Canada's  external  trade,  excluding 
gold,  in  October  was  valued  at  $478,- 
500,000  as  compared  with  $425,795,000 
in  October,  1943,  an  increase  of  12-4 
per  cent.  For  the  first  ten  months 
of  the  current  year  the  aggregate  value 
was  $4,385,541,000  as  against  $3,839,- 
870,000  in  the  similar  period  of  the 
preceding  year,  an  advance  of  14*2 
per  cent. 

Commodity  exports  in  October  were 
valued  at  $313,962,000  as  compared 
with  $259,808,000  in  October,  1943,  an 
advance  of  20-8  per  cent.  For  the  ten 
months  ended  October  the  value  of 
merchandise  exported  was  $2,860,583,- 
000  as  against  $2,378,992,000  for  the 
same  period  of  1943,  an  increase  of 
20-2  per  cent. 

A  minor  decline  was  recorded  in  the 
value  of  Canada's  merchandise  im- 
ports in  October,  the  total  being  $160,- 
050,000  as  compared  with  $162,921,000 
for  the  corresponding  month  of  last 
year.  For  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
current  year  the  aggregate  value  was 
$1,490,065,000  as  against  $1,439,894,000 
for  the  similar  period  of  1943,  an 
advance  of  3-5  per  cent. 

The  United  States  supplied  the  bulk 
of  the  imports  in  October  with  a  valua- 
tion of  $121,389,000  as  compared  with 
$134,470,000  in  October  of  last  year, 
and  for  the  ten  months  ending  October 
of  $1,228,194,000  as  against  $1,181,- 
232,000  for  the  1943  period.  October 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
were  valued  at  $18,086,000  as  com- 
pared with  $13,294,000  for  the  same 
month  in  1943  and  $90,067,000  for  the 


All  countries   

Empire  countries  

British  East  Africa 
British  South  Africa 
Southern  Rhodesia  . 
British  West  Africa 

Bermuda   

Briti^  India   

Ceylon   

British  Guiana  

Barbados   


first  ten  months  as  against  $113,595,- 
000  for  the  1943  period. 

Other  leading  sources  of  supply  of 
imports  in  October  were  as  follows, 
totals  for  October,  1943,  being  shown 
within  parentheses:  British  India,  $3,- 
015,000  ($1,290,000);  Australia,  $2,- 
466,000  ($2,966,000);  Colombia,  $2,- 
039,000  ($618,000);  Jamaica,  $1,890,- 
000  ($768,000) ;  Venezuela,  $1,859,000 
($572,000);  New  Zealand,  $1,687,000 
($1,842,000) ;  Barbados,  $1,438,000 
($443,000). 

The  following  were  among  the  chief 
commodities  imported  in  October, 
values  for  October,  1943,  being  shown 
within  parentheses:  fruits,  $5,436,000 
($4,353,000) ;  vegetable  oils,  $1,264,000 
($520,000) ;  coffee  and  chicory,  $1,120,- 
000  ($794,000) ;  tea,  $1,529,000  ($708,- 
000) ;  furs,  $1,314,00  ($950,000) ;  cot- 
ton, $7,029,000  ($7,232,000) ;  flax,  hemp 
and  jute,  $1,726,000  ($1,104,000) ;  wool, 
$6,886,000  ($6,009,000) ;  rolling-mill 
products,  $5,449,000  ($5,277,000) . 

Statistical  Summary 

A  tabular  statement  showing  Can- 
ada's exports  in  October  by  principal 
countries  and  commodities  was  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence  Jour- 
nal No.  2130  (November  25,  1944), 
page  494.  The  following  tables,  com- 
piled by  the  External  Trade  Branch, 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  show 
Canada's  domestic  imports  (excluding 
gold)  by  principal  countries  and  com- 
modities for  the  month  of  October  and 
ten  months  ended  October,  1944,  and 
1943:— 


Imports  by  Principal  Countries 

Ten  Months 
Month  of  October  ended  October 


1944  1943  1944  1943 
Thousands  of  Dollars 

160,050  162,921  1,490,065  1,439,894 

31,736  22,843  184,423  197,922 

59  1  830  964 

575  272  4,231  2,398 

51  55  267  1,044 

744  50  3.506  2.306 

7  478  25 

3,015  1,290  24,285  13.375 

336  69  3,648  5.388 

557  760  6.648  6,409 

1,438  443  7,124  3,662 
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Imports  by  Principal  Countries — Con. 

Ten  Months 
ended  October 
1943  1944  1943 

Thousands  of  Dollars 


Month  of  October 
1944 


Jamaica   

Trinidad  and  Tobago  . . 

British  West  Indies,  other 

Newfoundland   

Australia   

Fiji   

New  Zealand  . . ,  

United  Kingdom   

Foreign  countries  

United  States   

Argentina  

Brazil   

Chile   

Colombia   

Costa  Rica   

Cuba   

Ecuador   

Egypt   

G-uatemala   

Haiti   

Honduras   

Mexico   

Netherlands  West  Indiee  . 

Paraguay   

Peru   

Portugal   

Salvador   

San  Domingo   

Spain   

Switzerland   

Uruguay   

Venezuela  


1  890 

768 

11  601 

7,800 

74 

5 

936 

528 

81 

41 

953 

569 

667 

723 

7,797 

6,104 

2  466 

2  966 

liO  458 

9^443 

5 

2*575 

2*300 

1,687 

1,842 

7J13 

20^276 

18,086 

13*294 

9o'o67 

113^595 

128,314 

140^078 

1,305,642 

1,241,972 

121  389 

134^470 

1^228^194 

1,181,232 

547 

362 

8*324 

8^547 

334 

412 

6^324 

3,362 

147 

49 

596 

569 

2,039 

618 

11,697 

2,377 

37 

29 

1*301 

1,487 

261 

1,023 

3*801 

8,090 

3 

16 

374 

245 

143 

57 

7 

70 

2,647 

949 

25 

39 

2;061 

598 

170 

31 

925 

148 

751 

1,005 

10,914 

10,644 

508 

976 

"ii 

"ie 

203 

531 

11 

89 

692 

69 

"*34 

1,064 

342 

22 

87 

2,416 

1,166 

15 

21 

3,879 

77 

246 

12 

2,203 

681 

118 

342 

3,795 

3,347 

38 

49 

243 

540 

1,859 

572 

11,227 

4,953 

Imports  by  Principal  Commodities 


Total  imports   

Agricultural  products   

Fruits   

Nuts  

Vegetables   

Grains  and  products  

Oils,  vegetable   

Cocoa  and  chocolate   

Coffee  and  chicory  

Spices   

Tea  

Alcoholic  beverages   

Grums  and  resins  

Seeds   

Tobacco   

Animal  products   

B'ishery  products   

Furs  (chiefly  raw)   

Hides,  raw   

Leather,  unmanufactured 
Leaither,  manufactured  . . 

Meats  

Fibres  and  textiles   

Cotton  

Raw,  and  linters   

Yam   

Fabrics   

Flax,  hemp  and  jute  

Fabrics,  flax  and  hemp 

Fabrics,  of  jute  

Silk   

Fabrics   

Wool   

Raw  wool   

Noils  and  tops   


160,050 

162,921 

1,490,065 

1,439,894 

18,873 

13,325 

181,409 

140,908 

5,436 

4,353 

52,045 

37,690 

993 

143 

10,309 

1,719 

552 

260 

13,397 

12,338 

888 

678 

10,213 

7,473 

1,264 
528 

520 

9,692 

10,613 
2,045 

32 

3,661 

1,120 

794 

13y032 

6,540 

100 

52 

776 

955 

1.529 

708 

11,407 

9,501 

452 

316 

4,076 

3,209 

183 

221 

2,819 

2,509 

143 

116 

1,354 

1,569 

182 

119 

1,370 

903 

3,456 

2,728 

29,124 
2,474 

30,781 

157 

98 

2,006 

1,314 

950 

8,337 

6,909 

481 

216 

3,891 

5,456 

346 

290 

2,396 

2,797 

253 

220 

2,206 

2,723 

80 

44 

1,398 

2,041 

20,032 

17,672 

156,840 

161,729 

7,029 

7,232 

74,264 

70,404 

2.474 

2,995 

31,261 

25,196 

786 

1,005 

6,676 

8,346 

3,159 

2,895 

31,542 

32,994 

1,726 

1,104 

15,520 

12,911 

151 

162 

1,106 

1,843 

920 

497 

10,015 

6,937 

147 

95 

1,311 

1,120 

144 

91 

1,268 

1,070 

6,886 

6,009 

32,089 

48,135 

1,890 

2,814 

10,166 

22,623 

1,317 

316 

5.293 

6,066 

544 
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Imports  by  Principal 


Yarn   

Worsteds  and  serges  

Wood  and  paper  

Wood,  unmanufactured  

Planks  and  boards  

Wood,  manufactured  

Paper   

Books  and  printed  matter   

Iron  and  products   

Pigs,  (ingots,  blooms  and  billets  

Castings  and  forgings  

Rolling-mill  products   

Pipes  and  tubes   

Engines  and  boilers  

Farm  implements  

Hardware  and  cutlery  

Machinery  (except  agricultural)  .. 

Stamped  and  coated  products  

Tools   

Vehicles   

Non-ferrous  metals    

Precious  metals   

Clocks  and  watches   

Electrical  apparatus   

Non-metallic  minerals   

Clay  products   

Coal   

Coke   

Glass  and  glassware...*  

Petroleum  products   

Stone  and  products   

Chemicals   

Acids   

Cellulose  products   

Drugs  and  medicines   

Dyeing  and  tanning  materials  

Fertilizers  

Paints  and  varnislies   

Inorganic  chemicals  

Soda  and  compounds   

•Miscellaneous  commodities   

Amusement  and  sporting  goods  

Personal  and  household  equipment . . 
Refrigerators  and  parts  

Musical  instruments   

Scientific  equipment   

Vehicles,  n.o.p.  (except  iron)  

*  Includes  certain  military  stores. 


Commodities — Con. 

Ten  Months 
Month  of  October  ended  October 


1944 

1943 

1944 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

767 

591 

3,058 

3,80.4 

1,280 

1,355 

6,428 

8,307 

4,501 

3,425 

36,203 

33,467 

602 

486 

5,295 

4,861 

309 

286 

2,580 

2,559 

728 

462 

5,769 

5,019 

1.229 

917 

10,020 

8,732 

1,942 

1.560 

15,118 

14,855 

36.969 

41,696 

367,675 

350,314 

152 

499 

1,757 

10,903 

674 

804 

5,965 

7,318 

5,449 

5,277 

42,700 

57,570 

572 

956 

4,691 

7,055 

5,311 

8,344 

56.128 

37,971 

3,594 

2.487 

35,222 

16,809 

400 

380 

3,524 

3,401 

5,352 

7,149 

67,971 

91,005 

191 

153 

1,399 

1,348 

672 

1,045 

7,388 

9,372 

8,408 

7,920 

81,718 

57.049 

8,000 

10.449 

91,781 

95,090 

152 

92 

1,046 

1,247 

220 

381 

4,070 

3,532 

4,149 

4,409 

50,756 

39,595 

27,539 

24,030 

228,173 

207,110 

1,732 

1,194 

10,177 

11,360 

10,604 

10.566 

95,297 

82,628 

805 

963 

8,315 

8,991 

1,713 

875 

11,381 

8,931 

10,413 

7,962 

83,303 

74,917 

1,073 

1,055 

9,052 

9,226 

7,086 

5,998 

68.307 

CO  1  QT 

Do,lo/ 

248 

376 

2,566 

3,693 

477 

423 

4,093 

737 

648 

6,243 

6,158 

612 

0,oZo 

301 

370 

3,572 

O  AOT 

t>,0o7 

756 

555 

6,277 

5,083 

1,201 

1,226 

10,389 

10,579 

484 

437 

3,898 

3,811 

33.594 

43,598 

'  330,554 

362,308 

262 

102 

1.729 

837 

637 

317 

4,385 

3,304 

10 

19 

99 

131 

59 

29 

435 

408 

824 

920 

7,143 

7,971 

5,217 

13.938 

55,890 

54.164 

MEXICAN  D 

From  The  Economist 

The  war  has  advanced  Mexico's  in- 
dustries greatly.  For  the  first  time  the 
country  has  its  own  blast  furnaces,  tin- 
plate  and  sheet  mills.  The  steel  indus- 
try has  doubled.  Chemicals  are  made 
in  more  than  100  factories,  large  and 
small,  established  since  1942.  AVool, 
leather  and  textiles  are  being  exported. 
Dehydration  plants  multiply.  Re- 
cently manufacturing  has  been  con- 
tributing some  IJ  million  pesos  to 
Mexico's  yearly  production  as  com- 


pared with  about  700  million  pesos 
from  agriculture  and  another  700  mil- 
lion from  mining. 

New  foreign  capital  has  gone  into 
these  industries.  A  year  ago  it  was 
arriving  at  the  rate  of  some  $600,000 
weekly;  between  October.  1940,  and 
February,  1943,  it  totalled  some  $100 
million.  Commercial  deposits  nearly 
trebled  in  three  years.  Investments 
have  centred  mostly  in  the  industrial 
areas,  including  Monterrey,  Guadala- 
jara, Tampico,  Veracruz,  Cordoba, 
Merida,  Puebla,  and,  of  course,  boom- 
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ing  Mexico  City.  The  new  money  has 
been  helping  to  finance  lumber,  mining, 
.shoe  manufacturing,  construction  com- 
panies, swanky  night  clubs,  magazines 
and  business  papers,  homes,  apart- 
ments, and  expansion  and  improve- 
ments in  previously  established  Mexi- 
can firms. 

To-morrow's  investments  will  con- 
centrate on  Mexico's  two  greatest 
needs;  better  land-use  and  transporta- 
tion. Industries  now  rest  on  a  crumb- 
ling agriculture.  The  land  and  its 
use  are  the  country's  greatest  weakness 
and  greatest  potential  strength.  If 
Mexico  masters  her  Good  Earth,  she 
may  move  far  toward  self-sufficiency. 
If  she  fails,  she  faces  only  trouble. 
Her  two  major  post-w^ar  tasks  are 
greatly  to  increase  acreage  yields  and 
to  get  supplies  and  labour  to  the  farms 
and  take  crops  out — which  means 
roads  and  railways.  In  some  states 
64  per  cent  of  all  communities  can 
to-day  be  reached  only  by  mule  trails 
unfit  even  for  ox-carts.  Though  Mexico 
is  larger  than  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy  combined,  she  will  never  till 
more  than  one-eighth  of  her  total  area. 
And  even  this  will  require  millions  in 
investment  for  reservoirs,  hydro- 
electric dams  and  plants,  irrigation 
canals,  drainage  ditches  and  the  clear- 
ing of  immense  jungles.  In  1930  only 
some  56,000  square  miles  of  the  coun- 
try was  fit  for  ploughing,  and  of  this 
only  3-6  per  cent  w^as  tilled — an  area 
a  little  larger  than  Eire,  some  17^ 
million  acres.  This  cropland  might 
support  Mexico's  people  fairly  well, 
were  the  peasants  not  bound  to  Stone 
Age  methods  of  farming.  But  their 
primitive  techniques  have  combined 
with  the  land's  ill-distributed  rainfall 
and  depleted  soils  to  create  what  may 
easily  become  a  major  land  crisis. 

The  peon,  a  notorious  soil  robber, 
has  for  generations  used  the  crudest 
tools  of  his  ancestors  to  plant  tiny 
patches  of  corn  and  beans  year  after 
year.  Soil  conservation  and  machinery 
are  new  and  strange  to  him.  Mexican 
farmers  have  mostly  worked  the 
pleasant  central  plateau,  to  which  they 
are  biologically  adapted.    To-day  the 


central  states  hold  about  45  per  cent 
of  all  Mexico's  farmers  but  only  15  per 
cent  of  the  total  available  cropland. 
Bad  farming  on  exhausted  land  has 
led  to  steadily  dwindling  crop  yield's. 

Inadequate  financing  and  equip- 
ment, small  holdings  that  cannot  be 
profitably  mechanized,  and  primitive 
farming  have  combined  to  perpetuate 
agricultural  decay.  To  offset  some  of 
these  disadvantages,  the  Government 
has  recently  been  redistributing  acre- 
age formerly  controlled  by  large  land- 
owners under  the  "ejidal"  system, 
which  provides  grants  of  land  to  vil- 
lages for  family  or  collective  use.  The 
Government  has  been  hoping  to  bring 
much  irrigable  land  under  cultivation. 
Late  in  1943  about  10  per  cent  of  cul- 
tivated land  was  irrigated.  By  1946 
Mexicans  hope  to  have  2^  million  acres 
irrigated,  thus  bringing  closer  to  reality 
the  hopes  expressed  by  President 
Camacho:  'The  future  of  our  agricul- 
ture lies  in  the  fertile  land  along  the 
coasts.  The  displacement  of  our 
population  toward  the  coasts  will  re- 
lieve the  congestion  of  the  central 
plateau,  which  has  been  exhausted  by 
the  colonial  policy  of  abandonment  to 
the  traditional  maize  farming  of  the 
Indians". 

To  this  end,  the  Government  has  in 
view  some  of  the  best  lands  on  the 
West  Coast.  To-day  this  area's  only 
important  irrigation  system  is  around 
the  Angostura  Dam  in  northern  Sonora, 
which  can  irrigate  some  140,000 
hectares,  chiefly  benefiting  the  import- 
ant Yaqui  Valley.  Other  projects  are 
planned  to  irrigate  cotton  land  in 
Lower  California,  a  valley  along  the 
Rio  Fuerte  which  is  potentially  cap- 
able of  rivalling  the  Imperial  Valley 
over  the  border,  and  the  rich  Lanuna 
Valley. 

All  this  will  help.  But  land  reclama- 
tion must  be  accompanied  by  a  revolu- 
tion in  transportation,  which  has  all 
but  broken  down.  Since  the  time  of 
Diaz,  who  built  18,640  kilometres  of 
railroad  during  his  30-year  reign, 
Mexico  has  added  only  some  700-odd 
kilometres  to  her  main  lines.  The 
potential  wealth  of  some  of  her  richest 
states  lies  untouched  and  almost  un- 
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known  for  lack  of  rails.  Mexican  ex- 
perts estimate  that  for  every  peso  in- 
vested in  the  railroad  industry  up  to 
1900  some  13  pesos  were  added  to  the 
total  public  wealth.  To  bring  every 
spot  within  40  kilometres  of  a  railway, 
the  country  must  have  at  least  50,000 
kiliometres  of  main-line  tracks.  Re- 


habilitation has  begun,  but  on  an  in- 
significant scale — recently  the  Federal 
Government  provided  some  350,000 
pesos  to  recondition  rights-of-way  and 
rolling  stock  on  its  Kansas  City, 
Mexico  and  Orient  Railway,  connecting 
Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  and  linking 
with  American  railroads  at  the  border. 


DOLLAR  BALANCES  OF  LATIN  AMERICA 

From  The  Times  Trade  and  Engineering 


According  to  official  sources  in 
Washington,  the  total  value  of  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  in  1943  amounted  to 
U.S.$819,000,000,  while  that  of  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  from  Latin 
America  was  U.S.$1, 310,000,000.  These 
figures  showed  increases  of  14  per  cent 
and  34  per  cent  respectively  on  the 
corresponding  totals  for  1942  and  74 
per  cent  and  150  per  cent  on  the 
average  annual  values  recorded  for 
the  period  1935  to  1939. 

Latin  America's  net  favourable  bal- 
ance of  trade  against  the  United  States 
in  1943  was  U.S.$491, 000,000,  after 
U.S.$271, 000,000  in  1942.  In  normal 
times  the  balance  was  favourable  to 
the  United  States.  About  60  per  cent 
of  United  States  exports  to  Latin 
America  for  1943  (by  value)  were 
destined  for  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Cuba, 
while  75  per  cent  of  United  States 
imports  from  Latin  America  were  sup- 
plied by  Cuba,  Brazil,  Mexico,  Argen- 
tina, and  Chile. 


There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
direction  of  Latin  America's  oversea 
trade  after  the  war  will,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  be  influenced  by  foreign 
investments,  particularly  in  local  in- 
dustries. It  is  noteworthy  that,  out  of 
the  total  value  of  U.S.$128,000,000  of 
lend-lease  materials  shipped  to  Latin 
America  by  the  United  States,  Braeil's 
share  was  U.S.$73,000,000.  Accord- 
ing to  published  figures,  the  total  of 
United  States  investments  in  Brazil 
at  the  end  of  1943  amounted  to 
U.S.$337,242,000,  compared  with  the 
equivalent  of  U.S.$951,063,000  of  Brit- 
ish capital. 

The  investment  of  United  States 
capital  in  Brazil  has  been  intensified 
since  1929,  when  it  amounted  to  only 
U.S.$193,606,000.  An  analysis  of  the 
total  of  United  States  capital  invested 
in  Brazil  in  1940,  which  was  recorded 
at  U.S.$240,110,000,  shows  that  it  was 
distributed  mainly  as  follows:  public 
utilities  and  transport,  U.S.$1 12,451, - 
000;  industry,  U.S.$69 ,386,000;  oil 
companies,  U.S.$30,717,000;  and  dis- 
tributing trade,  U.S.$17,875,000. 


AIR  MAIL  SERVICE  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA 


The  Post  Office  Department  advises 
that,  for  speedy  delivery,  air  mail 
ktters  addressed  to  South  Africa  should 
be  routed  via  the  Miami-West  Africa 
Service.  Positage  is  75  cents  per  half- 
ounce.    Air  Letter  Forms  and  Air- 


graphs may  be  used  for  short  meseages, 
the  postal  rate  being  10  cents  eack  for 
Air  Letter  Forms,  and  5  cents  eack  for 
Airgraphs.  Air  Letter  Forms  may  not 
be  registered,  and  no  enclosures  are 
permitted. 
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CONTROL  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA 


LIST  OF  COMMODITIES  EXEMPTED  FROM 
EXPORT    PERMIT  REQUIREMENTS 

It  was  recently  announced  by  the 
Honourable  James  A.  MacKinnon, 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  that 
a  considerable  number  of  commodities 
will  be  delet-ed  from  the  Export  Permit 
Regulations  as  from  December  11, 1944. 
The  effect  of  this  action  will  be  to 
exempt  such  commodities  from  the  re- 
quirement of  an  export  permit  when 
shipped  to  the  British  Empire  or  to 
the  United  States. 

In  addition,  various  other  commodi- 
ties, valued  at  $25  and  $100,  or  less, 
are  exempted  from  requiring  an  ex- 
port permit  when  shipped  to  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  or  to  the  United  States. 
Rubber  and  rubber  products,  valued 
at  $5  or  less,  are  also  exempted  from 
export  permit  requirement  when  ship- 
ped to  any  destination. 

These  exemptions  have  been  con- 
curred in  by  the  Wartime  Prices  and 
Trade  Board  and  the  Wartime  Indus- 
tries Control  Board,  the  Minister  ex- 
plained, and  are  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce  to  relax  export  permit 
restrictions  as  soon  as  a  firm  trend  to- 
ward progressive  improvement  in  the 
general  supply  position  became  evi- 
dent. Since  many  commodities  are 
now  in  plentiful  supply  and  adequate 
for  Canada's  requirements,  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  release  such  items 
for  shipment  to  specified  destinations 
without  requiring  exporters  to  secure 
an  export  permit. 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No. 
103,  effective  December  11,  1944,  the 
Export  Permit  Regulations  are 
amended  as  follows: — 

1.  The  commodities  listed  hereunder 
are  deleted  from  the  Schedule  of  Com- 
modities, so  that  export  permits  are  no 
longer  required  therefor,  except  as  pro- 
vided by  Clause  5  of  the  Export  Per- 
mit Regulations  of  May  1,  1944:— 

Group  f :  Animals  and  Animal  Products — 
Furi  Mid  fur  skins. 


Group  3:  Fibres,  Textiles  and  Textile 
Products — 
Feather  manufactures. 
Felt  base  floor  coverings. 

Group  4:  Wood,  Wood  Products  and  Paper — 

Balsa  and  manufactures. 

Barrels,  kegs,  casks  and  other  similar  con- 
tainers of  wood. 

Cooperage  stock:  barrel  heading,  hoops 
and  staves,  in  the  rough  or  manufactured. 

Pails  and  tubs  of  wood. 

Paper  ad  board  manufactures,  excepting 
facial  tissues,  sanitary  pads,  cellophane, 
toilet  paper,  paper  towels  and  paper  bags. 

Teakwood:  Boards,  planks,  logs  and  scant- 
Hng. 

Group  5:  Iron  and  Steel  (including  Alloy 
Steel)  and  their  Products — 
Iron  ore  and  concentrates. 
Pig  iron. 

Automobile    tire-service    equipment  and 

parts. 
Blanks  for  tool  bits. 
Bolts,  nuts,  screws,  rivets  and  washers. 
Cranes. 
Derricks. 

Dredging  machinery. 
Dredging  machinery  parts. 
Electrical  conduit. 

Elevators,  freight  and  passenger  and  part^ 

therefor. 
Fence  posts. 

Flax  machines  of  all  kinds. 
Hoists. 

Laundry  and  dry-cleaning  equipment  and 
parts. 

Machinery  and  parts,  n.o.p.,  over  $25  in 
value. 

Metal  and  wood-working  machine  tools 
and    machinery,    other  manufacturing 
machinery  and  parts,  including: 
Drilling  and  boring  machines  (horizontal 

and  vertical). 
Grinding  machines. 
Lathes. 

Melting  or  casting  furnaces  and  machines. 

Milling  machines. 

Planers. 

Presses  (hydraulic  and  mechanical). 
Reamers. 

Shapers  and  slotters. 

Bits  and  drills  of  all  descriptions. 

Broaching  machines. 

Die  machines. 

Dies. 

Draw  benches. 
Engraving  machines. 
Forging  machines. 
Gear  cutters. 
Hobs. 

Honing  machines. 
Jigs. 

Jib-boring  machines. 
Lapping  machines. 
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Group  5 — Metal  and  wood-working — Con. 
Milling  cutters. 

Machine  tools,  portable  or  non-portable. 

Machine-tool  fixtures. 

Rolling-mill  machinery. 

Stamping  machines. 

Taps. 

Thread  millers. 

Tools  incoTporating  industrial  diamonds. 
Welding  gets. 
Wire-drawing  machines. 
Used  or  rebuilt  machine  tools  of  any 
description. 

Oil-well  drilling  machinery  and  parts,  in- 
cluding petroleum  and  gas-well  equip- 
ment and  parts. 

Petroleum  refining  mechinery,  equipment 
and  parts. 

Plastic  moulding  machines  and  presses. 
Precision  instruments: 
Gauges. 

Balancing  machines. 
Testing  machines. 
Measuring  machines. 
Pumps,  hydraulic,  except  for  domestic  use. 

Group  6:  Non-Ferrous  Metals  and  Their 
Products — 

Aluminium:  Aluminium  ores  and  concen- 
trates, refined  metal  and  alloys  semi- 
fabricated  and  fabricated,  scrap,  salts 
and  compounds,  paint  and  inks  contain- 
ing aluminium  in  any  form. 

Cerium:  Cerium  metal,  alloys,  salts  and 
compounds,  and  manufactures. 

Columbium:  Columbium  ores  and  concen- 
trates, metal  and  alloys  (including  ferro- 
columbium). 

Magnesium:  Magnesium  ores  and  concen- 
trates, metal  and  alloys  semi-fabricated 
and  fabricated,  scrap,  salts  and  com- 
pouinds. 

Mercury:  Mercury  ores  and  concentrates, 
metallic  mercury,  salts  and  compounds. 

Silicon :  Silicon  metal  and  alloys  (including 
f  erro-silicon) . 

Selenium  and  Tellurium:  Selenium  and 
telluirium  residues,  metal,  salts  and  com- 
pounds. 

Strontium :  Strontium  ores,  salts  and  com- 
pounds. 

Thorium  manufactures  (including  incan- 
descent mantles). 

Zirconium:  Zirconium  ores  and  concen- 
trates, metal  and  alloys  (including  ferro- 
zirconium),  sand,  salts  and  compounds. 

Group  7:  Non-Metallic  Minerals  and  Their 
Products — 
Carbon  electrodes. 

Carbon  brushes  and  stock,  carbon  stoppers, 
lighting  carbons  and  carbon  products, 
n.o.p. 

Clays,  not  further  manufactured  than 
ground. 

Cryolite:  Cryolite,  natural  or  artificial. 
Gas,  helium. 

Glass,  all  kinds,  except  lamp  chimneys, 

over  $50  in  value. 
Limestone,  ground. 


Group  7:  Non-Metallic  Minerals— Con. 
Lime,  n.o.p. 
Pyrites,  iron. 

Group  8:  Chemical  and  Allied  Products- 
Calcium  chloride. 

Coal  and  pine  pitch,  burgundy  pitch,  and 

coal  and  pine  tar. 
Cosmetics. 
Gb^cerin. 
Nitric  acid. 
Perfumer3\ 

Proprietary  medicinal  products,  packaged 
for  retail  sale  and  in  bulk  form. 

Soda  ash  (sodium  carbonate). 

Toilet  preparations. 
Group  9:  Miscellaneous — 

Bags,  physicians',  tool,  duffle  and  sports; 
musical  instruments  cases. 

Luggage,  all  kinds,  n.o.p.,  except  all-leather- 
covered  luggage,  cases*  and  bags. 

Binoculars. 

Brushes, 

Buttons  and  parts,  other  than  metal. 
Microscopes  and  accessories. 
Musical  instruments,  parts  and  accessories, 
except  phonographs  and  record  players. 
Navigation  inMniments. 
Optical  elements. 

Pencils,  all  kinds,  including  mechanical. 
Photographic    and    proieotion  apparatue 

and  supplies. 
Recording  instruments,  n.o.p. 
Rifles,  revolvers  and  pistols,   .22  calibre 

and  smaller. 
Scientific    and    professional  inatruiments, 

apparatus  and  supplies. 
Shotguns. 
Tachometers. 
Telescopes. 

Umbrellas  and  umbrella  frames. 

2.  The  commodities  listed  hereunder 
are  exempted  from  requiring  an  export 
permit  for  shipments  valued  at  $25  or 
less,  when  consigned  to  the  British 
Empire  or  to  the  United  States: 

Group  2:  Animals  and  Animal  Products — 
Candles. 

Feathers,  including  down,  in  natural  state 

or  processed. 
Waxes,  animal,  including  admixtures. 
Group  3:  Fibres,  Textiles  and  Textile  Prod- 
ducts — 

All  fibres,  textiles  and  textile  products, 
except  cotton  pulp   and  cotton  pulp- 
board,  and  oakum. 
Group  5:  Iron  and  Steel  (including  Alloy 
Steel)  and  their  Products — 
Agi'icultural  implements  and  machinery. 
Bicycles. 

Enamel  ware  of  iron  or  steel. 
Fasteners,  dome,  snap,  zipper,  or  other. 
Furniture  of  metal. 

Hollow-ware,  flatware,  utensils  and  con- 
tainei-s,  of  iron  or  steel,  coated  or  not. 

Metal  dnims  and  similar  containers,  un- 
filled, new  or  used. 

Scales,  balances  and  weights. 
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Group  8:  Chemical  and  Allied  Products — 
Casein  glue. 

Fatty  acids  produced  from  vegetable  oils 

under  export  control. 
Fatty  acid^  and  oils,  sulpha  ted  and  snl- 

phonated. 
Gluie,  n.o.p. 

Paint-s.  varnishes  and  inks: 
Paints,  bituminous,  liquid  and  plastic. 
Paints,  other,  liquid. 
Paints,  kals>omine  or  cold-water,  dry. 
VarnisJies. 
Lacquers. 
Japans. 
Oil  finish. 
Wood  fillers. 

Driers,  metallic,  liquid  or  not. 
Putty. 

Thinners  for  nitrocellulose  lacquers  or 
paints. 

Ink,  shoemakers',  printing,  rotogravure 
and  writing. 
Polishes,  automobile,  metal  and  shoe. 
Polishes,  wax.  floor,  wood  and  furniture. 
Soap,  all  kinds. 
Turpentine. 

3.  The  commodities  listed  hereunder 
are  exempted  from  requiring  an  ex- 
port permit  for  shipments  valued  at 


$100,  or  less,  when  consigned  to  the 
British  Empire  or  to  the  United 
States:— 

Group  4 :  Wood,  Wood  Products  and  Paper — 
Box  shooks. 

Paper  and  paper  products,  except  waste 

paper. 
Pulp  boards,  all  kinds. 
Group  5:  Iron  and  Steel  (including  Alloy 
Steel)  and  their  Products — 
Lamps  and  lanterns. 

Safes  and  vaults,  and  equipment  and  parts 
therefor. 

Group  7:  Non-Metallic  Minerals  and  their 
Products — 

Abrasives:  Abrasive  wheels  of  emer>% 
corundum  and  garnet;  artificial  abrasives, 
crude  and  in  grains;  grindstones  of 
natural  and  of  artificial  abrasives;  sand- 
paper and  other  abrasive  paper  and 
cloth;  other  natural  and  artificial 
abrasives;  hones  and  whetstones. 

4.  Rubber  and  rubber  products  are 
deleted  from  the  commodities  listed  in 
Clause  6  of  the  Export  Permit  Regu- 
lations of  May  1,  1944,  so  that  export 
permits  are  no  longer  required  for  ship- 
ments thereof  valued  at  $5,  or  less. 


TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY 

Canadian  List  of  Specified  Persons 


The  List  of  Specified  Persons  is  a 
published  list  of  firms  and  persons  in 
neutral  countries  with  whom  inter- 
course or  transactions  of  a  commercial, 
financial,  or  any  other  nature  without 
official  permission  constitutes  the  of- 
fence of  trading  with  the  enemy. 

The  List  forms  an  integral  part  of 
th£  machinery  designed  to  prevent 
enemy  countries  from  obtaining  any 
economic  or  financial  assistance  from 
British  Empire  or  neutral  countries. 
It  consists  principally  of  concerns  con- 
trolled directly  or  indirectly  from 
enemy  territory  (including  enemy- 
occupied  territory  and  certain  other 
territories  proscribed  under  the  Trad- 
ing with  the  Enemy  Regulations) ,  and 
of  firms  or  individuals  who  have  per- 
sistently evaded,  or  tried  to  evade,  the 
contraband  or  enemy  export  controls. 
Persons  controlled  from  enemy  terri- 
tory are  enemies  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Regu- 
lations, whether  or  not  they  are  in- 
cluded in  the  List  of  S^pecified  Persons. 


Additions  to  the  List  are  made  only 
after  careful  investigation  in  order  that- 
unnecessary  damage  to  neutral  or  Brit- 
ish Empire  interests  may  be  prevented. 
The  Custodian  of  Enemy  Property, 
Department  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Ottawa,  is  always  willing  to  consider 
representations  from  importers  and  ex- 
porters and  other  interested  parties 
and  to  reply  to  inquiries  on  questions, 
such  as  the  completion  of  unfinished 
transactions  with  persons  placed  on  the 
List  of  Specified  Persons.  The  Office 
of  the  Custodian  is  also  prepared  to 
advise,  in  cases  where  doubt  is  felt  as 
to  the  legality  or  desirability,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  trading  with  the 
enemy,  of  dealings  with  persons  not  on 
the  List  of  Specified  Persons. 

Copies  of  the  Consolidated  List  of 
Specified  Persons  are  obtainable  from 
the  Distribution  Branch,  Government 
Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa.  The  price  is 
25  cents  each  for  single  copies,  with  a 
reduction  for  purchases  of  100  copies 
or  more. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  is  published  in  English  and  French 
and  is  issued  every  Saturday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Subscription  prices  for  either  edition  are:  $1  per  annum  in  Canada, 
single  copies  5  cents  each;  $3.50  per  annum  outside  Canada,  single  copies 
10  cents  each. 

Subscription  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  King^s  Printer,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  and  remittances  may  be  made  by  post  office 
or  express  orders,  or  by  drafts  or  cheques,  payable  at  par  in  Ottawa. 

Inquiries  for  back  copies  or  additional  copies  should  be  made  to  the 
same  address. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  4,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  December  4,  1944,  and  for  the  Week 
ending  Monday,  November  27,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

"PrpfSPTii"  f\v 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Official 

Unit 

UI  iut;i 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

(jrold  Parit)' 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Nov.  27 

Dec.  4 

t .  oou 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

.  .Dollar 

1.0000 

Buying 

1 . 1000 

1 . 1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies .  Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

(Paper) 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

3i 

Free 

.2761 

.2758 

(Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0575 

.0575 

1.0138 

9313 

.9313 

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4J 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6358 

.6351 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6016 

.6016 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

Egrpt  Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.576.0 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

u 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 
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Addresses  and  territories  of  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners.     This  title 
should  be  used  in  addresses  of  letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).   (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includefl 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory, 
New  South  Wales.  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Eraser.  Address  for  letters-yP.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office-;-Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela, 
Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Economic  Adviser,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint  Honore, 
Paris. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  {Cable  address,  Canadian)  ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 
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Mexico 

C.  S.  BissETT,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Apartadc 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower.   Circular  Road,  St.  John's.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Peru 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary',  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office — Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes 
Ecuador.)    Cable  ojddress,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 

Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom.  (Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office). 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.L   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  A.  LANCfLET,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address.  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  (5ornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Neio  York  City:  B.  C.  Butler,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley^s  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  hj  Canadian  Trade  Commis.sioners. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  TRADE  CONTROL  POLICY 

By  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  London 


The  plans  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  with  regard  to  the  relaxa- 
tion of  controls  after  the  war  are  a 
matter  of  interest  not  only  to  firms  in 
the  United  Kingdom  but  also  to  traders 
in  Canada  and  elsewhere  who  formerly 
transacted  business  with  this  country. 

The  Government  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  White  Paper  dealing  with 
policy  in  connection  with  the  regulation 
of  trade  during  the  interim  period;  be- 
tween the  defeat  of  Germany  and  the 
defeat  of  Japan. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  interim  period 
is  likely  to  be  one  of  severe  readjust- 
ment; many  difficult  problems  will 
arise  and  many  complicating  interests 
will  need  to  be  reconciled.  Industry 
itself  will  be  the  subject  of  consider- 
able changes.  The  production  required 
for  carrying  on  the  war  against  Japan 


must  be  fully  maintained,  but  this  will 
permit  of  a  substantial  reduction  in 
munitions  and  equipment  for  the  armed 
forces.  AVithin  the  reduced  total  there 
will  be  changes  of  emphasis  as  between 
different  products.  Manufacturers  who 
will  wish  to  re-start  as  soon  as  possible 
their  civilian  production  in  preparation 
for  post-war  trade  must,  according  to 
the  White  Paper,  expect  to  find  their 
activities  restricted,  in  some  cases 
severely,  depending  upon  the  import- 
ance of  the  product  and  the  extent  of 
the  resources  available. 

Relaxation  of  Controls 

As  has  been  previously  reported,  a 
start  must  be  made  with  restoring  ex- 
port  trade.     The   Umjt^*-  -  IK-ij^^Ms^^ 
authorities  also  poir^g^jip  ^Sii  i^ievh  > 
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must  be  a  great  expansion  in  building- 
activity,  especially  for  rehousing  pur- 
poses. It  must  further  be  made  pos- 
sible to  turn  over  some  productive 
capacity  to  the  production  of  civilian 
goods  which  in  normal  times  are  re- 
garded as  sheer  necessities  but  of  which 
in  the  past  few  years  the  country  has, 
because  of  needs  of  war  production, 
had  to  go  short.  It  is  added  that  much 
of  the  United  Kingdom's  industry  is  in 
need  of  re-equipment  if  it  is  to  produce 
efficiently  in  the  post-war  period.  The 
task  will  be  to  ensure  that  the  nation's 
limited  resources  are  concentrated  first 
upon  those  munitions  required  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  secondly  upon  those 
products  which  are  most  important  to 
national  recovery  and  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  standards  not  only  of  those 


people  who  can  pay  the  highest  prices 
but  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  White  Paper  makes  it  clear  that 
a  continuance  of  control  of  trade  and 
labour  will  be  necessary  at  least  until 
the  defeat  of  Japan.  In  an  accompany- 
ing statement  the  Prime  Minister 
stated  that  many  of  the  wartime  con- 
trols of  raw  materials,  industrial  cap- 
acity, agriculture,  food,  transport,  etc., 
will  likewise  be  as  necessary  in  the 
period  between  the  defeat  of  Germany 
and  the  fall  of  Japan  as  they  are  to- 
day. The  Prime  Minister  also  em- 
phasized that,  in  making  decisions  on 
specific  points,  ''theoretical,  ideological 
or  partisan  tendencies  should  be  ex- 
cluded, and  the  governing  consideration 
in  every  way  would  be  the  public 
interest." 
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13.  CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Prepared  in  the  General  Manufactures  Branch,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


When  fresh  foods  are  preserved  by 
sterilization  in  hermetically  sealed  con- 
tainers, they  are  said  to  be  canYied. 
Appert,  a  Paris  chef,  originated  can- 
ning, and  his  method  was  to  place 
sealed  bottles  containing  the  food  in  a 
water  bath  and  then  bring  the  water  to 
the  boiling  point. 

Although  this  method  differs  from 
modern  canning  processes  mainly  in  the 
intensity  of  heat  used  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  applied,  until  about  1895 
canners  believed  erroneously  that  pres- 
ervation was  due  only  to  the  exclusion 
of  air  from  the  container.  Experi- 
mental work  carried  on  that  year  in 
the  United  States,  and  based  on  the 
results  of  Pasteur's  work  on  fermenta- 
tion, demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  the 
air  exclusion  theory,  and  placed  can- 
ning on  a  scientific  basis.  Since  that 
time  intensive  studies  have  been  made 
(of  the  bacterial  flora  associated  with 
food  ,and  thermal  death  points  (i.e.  the 
lime  temperature  treatments  of  bac- 
teria) have  been  accurately  deter- 
mined. 

The  development  of  the  canned  foods 
industry  has  effected  a  great  change 
in  the  relation  of  foods  to  seasons. 


Fruits  and  vegetables  of  many  kinds 
are  obtainable  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
not  always  with  all  the  flavour  of  the 
freshly  gathered  products,  but  with 
much  of  their  original  freshness  and 
flavour.  The  producers  in  the  country 
are  provided  with  an  enormously  ex- 
tended market  for  their  products  and 
the  consumers  in  both  city  and  country 
with  cheap  and  wholesome  food  in 
great  variety. 

Growth  in  Canada 

Canneries  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
appeared  on  the  Canadian  scene  at  a 
late  date  as  compared  with  fish  can- 
neries, due  to  several  factors.  It  was 
necessary,  for  example,  for  the  pres- 
sure cooker  and  an  improved  tin  can 
to  be  developed  before  large-scale  com- 
mercial production  could  become  fea- 
sible. Also  of  importance,  in  the  sense 
of  having  a  delaying  action,  was  the 
rural  nature  of  life  in  Canada,  with 
very  considerable  quantities  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  being  preserved  in  the 
home.  There  was,  in  addition,  a  wide- 
spread fear  of  canned  foods,  which  had 
to  be  overcome. 
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With  the  advent  of  improvements  in 
manufacturing  techniques  and  the  in- 
crease in  urban  populations,  however, 
commercial  canning  expanded  rapidly 
in  Canada  and  to-day,  after  some  sixty 
years  of  growth,  it  is  an  important  in- 
dustry, capable  of  supplying  the  home 
market  with  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables other  than  those  grovv'n  and 
canned  elsewhere. 

The  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
is  carried  on  most  extensively  in  On- 
tario, British  Columbia  and  Quebec, 
where  climatic  conditions  for  the  grow- 
ing of  fruits  and  vegetables  arc  fav- 
ourable. The  canning  season  begins 
in  June,  and  continues  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn  until  October,  be- 
ing at  its  height  in  September. 

Gross  Value  of  Production, 
1890-1942 

Before  proceeding  with  a  review  of 
the  growth  of  the  industry,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that,  due  to  the  fact  that 
available  statistics  include  the  produc- 
tion of  jams,  jellies,  marmalades,  all 
kinds  of  canned  soups,  catsups,  sauces, 
pickles  and  relish,  as  well  as  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  it  is  not  possible 
to  provide  a  statistical  summary  of  the 
latter  two  items  as  an  industry,  show- 
ing capital  invested,  employment,  etc. 
They  can  be  considered  as  an  industry 
here  only  in  so  far  as  the  gross  value 
of  production  is  concerned,  since  this 
can  be  separated  from  the  total  gross 
value  of  production  of  the  larger  in- 
dustry of  which  they  are  a  part.  Even 
this  division  cannot  be  made  for  the 
years  before  the  end  of  the  first  Great 
War;  figures  up  to  and  including  1918 
also  contain  small  production  values 
of  jellies  and  marmalades. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gross 
value  of  the  production  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  the  3'ears  1890, 
1901,  1906,  1910,  1915,  1917,  1918  and 
1920  to  1942  inclusive:— 


1890    $  929,778 

1901    2,831.742 

1906    3,598,900 

1910    5,971,082 

1915    3,794,922 

1917    16,385,964 

1918    14,027,855 

1920    16,661,019 
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1921    $  9,124,749 

1922    10,943,541 

1923    8,907,537 

1924    13,716.890 

1925    16,338,481 

1926    15,815,012 

1927    13,950,605 

1928    16,983,754 

1929    19,050,700 

1930    22,980,124 

1931    13.354.261 

1932    11,659,350 

1933    11.116,512 

1934   '   14,350.513 

1935    16,815,615 

1936    19,243,761 

1937    22,335,704 

1938    19,036,916 

1939    22,235,057 

1940    23,494,189 

1941   30,188,886 

1942    28,680,140 


Prior  to  1880  there  were  only  two 
small  fruit  and  vegetable  canning 
plants  in  Canada,  but  by  1901  the  in- 
dustrv  had  a  production  value  of 
almost  $3,000,000.  A  considerable 
growth  occurred  during  the  first  decade 
of  the  present  century,  and  in  1910  the 
value  of  production  of  such  canned 
goods  totalled  approximately  $6,000,- 
000. 

Exports  Ehiring  First  World  War 

The  industrial  canning  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  came  rapidly  to  the  fore  in 
the  war  years  1914-1918.  There  were, 
of  course,  very  considerable  price  in- 
creases during  this  period  which  ac- 
count to  some  degree  for  the  expansion 
from  $3,794,922  in  1915  to  $16,385,964 
in  1917;  but  the  basic  cause  was  the 
foreign  demand  illustrated  by  the 
growth  in  export  totals.  This  was  a 
temporary  enlargement,  due  to  needs 
created  by  war,  but  it  is  of  interest  to 
consider  the  export  market  of  these 
years  before  continuing  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  growth  of  the 
industry. 

In  1914  exports  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  all  countries  totalled 
only  $412,374,  whereas  in  1918  the 
valuation  was  .  $14,157,147.  France 
and  the  United  Kingdom  were  the  two 
largest  purchasers.  In  the  early  years 
of  the  war  the  bulk  of  these  products 
went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
took  $1,387,276  or  over  88  per  cent  of 
the  total  value  exported  in  1916.  How- 
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ever,  while  exports  to  the  United  King- 
dom in  1917  and  1918  totalled  $1,272,- 
011  and  $3,297,046  respectively,  there 
was  an  enormous  growth  in  shipments 
to  France,  with  which  a  treaty  had 
been  concluded  in  1917.  Exports  to 
France  were  valued  at  only  $6,086  in 
1916,  but  rose  to  $4,681,809  in  1917  and 
$10,122,681  in  1918,  completely  over- 
shadowing the  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  these  two  years. 

The  war  also  affected  the  export 
ratio  of  canned  fruits  to  canned  vege- 
tables. In  1914,  out  of  a  total  export 
value  of  $412,374,  canned  fruits  ac- 
counted for  $394,719.  In  1916  the  total 
value  of  exports  was  $1,502,601,  with 
fruits  representing  a  little  over  50  per 
cent.  Due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  large  total  exported  to  France 
in  1917  was  canned  vegetables,  and 
also  to  the  increased  demand  for  these 
in  other  markets,  canned  fruits  in  that 
year  represented  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  total  exports.  In 
1918  exports  of  canned  vegetables  were 
valued  at  $13,730,824  out  of  a  total 
export  value  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  $14,157,147. 

Up  to  and  including  1930,  export 
figures  in  this  article  are  for  fiscal 
years.  The  preceding  export  totals, 
therefore,  do  not  correspond  exactly 
with  annual  production  figures.  Never- 
theless, they  contain  clear  evidence 
that  it  was  not  the  home  market  which 
absorbed  increased  production. 

Production  and  Exports,  1920-1930 

After  the  war  the  French  market 
disappeared  almost  completely,  and, 
although  the  United  Kingdom  took  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  with  the  United  States 
assuming  secondary  importance,  total 
exports  declined  greatly  and  the  home 
market  again  became  the  main  objec- 
tive of  producers.  Eventually  it  ex- 
panded sufficiently  to  ensure  a  large 
annual  production. 

Reviewing  production  figures  for  the 
years  1920-1930,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
1920  the  value  of  canned  fruits  and 
v^egetables  produced  was  $16,661,019 


and  that  a  low  of  $8,907,537  was 
reached  in  1923.  The  1920  level  was 
approximately  regained  in  1925,  but 
there  were  recessions  in  the  next  two 
years  and  a  definite  upward  movement 
did  not  develop  until  1928.  By  1930 
the  value  of  such  foods  produced  was 
$22,980,124. 

As  regards  exports  in  1920,  Canada 
shipped  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
abroad  to  the  value  of  only  $4,701,441, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  1918  figure.  In 
the  following  ten  years  the  annual  ex- 
ports were  very  considerably  less,  being 
below  $2,000,000  in  all  except  1924.  In 
1930  they  were  valued  at  $1,326,036,  of 
which  55  per  cent  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  about  35  per  cent  to  the 
United  States. 

In  the  vear  1930.  therefore,  out  of 
a  total  production  of  $22,980,124,  about 
$21,500,000  was  for  the  home  market. 

Production  from  1931  to  1939 

As  already  stated,  in  1930  the  value 
of  production  rose  to  $22,980,124,  which 
was  a  new  high  for  the  industry.  How- 
ever, this  was  a  value  increase  of 
only  21  per  cent  over  the  preceding 
year,  whereas  the  volume  increase 
was  44  per  cent.  This  difference  in 
ratio  between  increases  in  volume  and 
value  reflected  the  dtefiationary  trend 
of  the  depression,  which  was  already 
affecting  Canadian  industries  in  vary- 
ing degrees. 

By  1931  volume  as  well  as  value 
had  declined,  the  figure  for  the  latter 
being  only  $13,354,261.  In  1933,  the 
low  year  of  the  period,  the  value  of 
production,  was  $11,116,512,  but  in  the 
next  vears  there  was  a  steady  upward 
movement  to  a  total  of  $22,335,704  in 
1937,  which  was  about  $650,000  below 
the  1930  high.  There  was  a  recession 
in  production  value  in  1938,  resulting 
from  a  decline  in  the  prices  of  canned 
vegetables,  but  in  1939  it  regained 
roughly  the  1937  level. 

The  increase  in  1930  was  due  in  part 
to  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  canned  fruits, 
the  total  value  of  these  representing 
about  one-third  of  the  entire  value  of 
production. 
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Production  of  Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  1939* 

Net  Weight  Selling 

Number  of  of  Contents  Value 

Cases  Pounds  $ 

Fruits,  total    3.547,542  116,500,115  7,769,005 

Apples,  including  crabapples    1,246,191  47,033,407  2,089,713 

Apple  sauce    25.948  637,906  41,014 

Apricots    81,420  2,520,714  192,896 

Blueberries   25,295  720,421  41,000 

Cherries    135,562  3,835,135  329,570 

Loganberries    68.350  2,161,891  182,381 

Peaches    810,696  23,391,042  1,947,652 

Pears— Bartlett    258,179  8,611,362  832,133 

Keifier,  etc   599,826  19,474,886  1,422,345 

Plums,  gages,  etc   114,764  3,179,444  185,441 

Raspberries    72,673  2,070,534  197,036 

Rhubarb    2,710  103,980  1,843 

Strawberries    38,842  1,042.863  106,735 

Fruits  for  salads  and  cocktails   t  t  t 

Other  small  fruits   2,673  91,842  7,226 

All  other  fruits   64,413  1,624,688  192,020 

Vegetables,  total    7,588,055  250,421,723  14,466,052 

Asparagus    138,239  3,054,138  461,600 

Beans,  green  or  wax    461,577  12,912,256  763,519 

Beans,  baked,  etc   2,318,922  77,557,404  4,865,882 

Beets    69,390  1,876,751  114.501 

Carrots    27,331  675,659  38,566 

Carrots  and  peas  combined    65,353  1,691,987  138,623 

Carrots,  peas  and  beans  combined   40.029  1,211,070  57,163 

Corn  on  the  cob    21,349  635,964  59,172 

Corn,  cream,  whole  grain,  etc   1„082,811  29,084,774  1,750,748 

Peas    1,244,570  34,024,522  2,274,106 

Pumpkin    93,150  3,744,146  137,365 

Spinach    44,467  1,230,721  85,354 

Tomatoes    1,958,025  82,372,815  3,635,637 

Mushrooms    19,569  292,682  77,084 

All  other  vegetables   3,273  56,834  6,732 

*  Fruits  and  vegetables  canned  by  domestic  or  home  canners  are  not  included. 

t  Included  with  all  other  fruits. 

All  pears  canned  in  1939  were  valued  Exports,  1931-39 

at  $2,254,478;  apples,  including  crab-  ^^^^^^^      ^^^^^^  ^^^-^^  ^^^^^ 

apples,  at  $2,089,713;  and  peaches  at  ^^bles  dropped  to  a  low  value  of  $985,- 

$1,947,652.     In   addition,   there   was  423  in  1931,  but  by  1934  the  value  had 

considerable  canning  of  cherries,  rasp-  risen  above  $2,000,000.    In  1937  there 

berries,  apricots,  loganberries,  plums,  was  a  large  increase  to  $4,140,034, 

gages,  strawberries  and  other  fruits.  equivalent  to  about  18  per  cent  of  the 

_  -    ,  ,                 1    1     T      -L  gross  value  of  production.    In  1939 

Baked  beans  were  the  leading  item  exports  were  valued  at  $5,996,687,  the 

among  canned  vegetables,  being  valued  relationship  to  total  production  having 

at  $4,865,882.     Next  in  order  were  risen  to  27  per  cent.    Thus  the  export 

tomatoes,  $3,635,637;  peas,  $2,274,106;  market  had  again  become  important 

and  corn,  including  cream,  whole  grain,  to  the  Canadian  canner. 

etc.,  $1,750,748.   Practically  all  of  the  The   most   important   market  for 

common  vegetables  were  also  canned  Canadian  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 

in  lesser  amounts.  during  these  years  was  the  United 

The  products  of  the  canners  were  not  kingdom,  which  never  took  less  than 

only  finding  their  way  to  Canadian  fj^'  \'^io^V  I 

,    *^         J  ^  1  1      ,    /  1     ,  fact,  m  1939,  the  United  Kmgdom  took 

homes  and  tables,  but  were  also  be-  gg       ^^^^      the  total  value.  Among 

commg  well  known  elsewhere.   An  ex-  numerous  other  purchasing  countries, 

pandmg  export  market  was  developing  the  United  States,  Newfoundland  and 

in  the  later  thirties.  New  Zealand  were  leading  markets. 
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Following  is  a  summary  of  the  ex- 
ports of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  1939:— 


Canned  fruits,  total   $3,089,768 

Pears    1,332,879 

Apples    933,849 

Peaches    366,714 

Other    456,326 

Canned  vegetables,  total   2,906,919 

Tomatoes   1,652,753 

Beans    679,986 

Peas    203,498 

Other    370,682 


Production  and  Exports,  1940-1942 

During  the  first  three  years  of  the 
Second  Great  War  for  which  statistics 
are  available  there  was  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  production  by  the  in- 
dustry, although  exports  declined  in 
these  years,  due  to  lack  of  shipping 
space  and  other  adverse  wartime 
factors.  The  increase  was  therefore 
due  to  the  enlarged  purchasing  power 
of  the  home  market.  People  who  had 
never  had  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
before,  now  bought  them  for  the  first 
time,  while  purchases  for  the  Armed 
Services  in  Canada  were  also  an  im- 
portant factor. 

In  1940  the  value  of  production  was 
$23,494,189,  an  increase  of  over  $1,- 
000,000  as  compared  with  1939.  In 
1941  the  industry  reached  an  all-time 
peak  of  $30,188,880;  but  in  1942,  due 
to  labour  shortages,  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  tin  for  cans  and  on  the  use  of 
sugar,  the  value  dropped  to  $28,680,140. 

Although  the  total  value  of  produc- 
tion in  1942  was  considerably  greater 
than  in  1939,  there  was  actually  a  de- 
cline in  fruits  canned.  Apples  largely 
accounted  for  this,  only  2,349,051 
pounds  worth  $124,898  being  canned 
as  against  47,033,407  pounds  valued  at 
$2,089,713  in  1939.  The  loss  of  the 
United  Kingdom  market  for  this  item, 
which  was  the  important  factor  in  the 
decline,  bore  heavily  on  both  canners 
and  apple  growers,  and  Government 
assistance  was  necessary. 

In  respect  of  canned  vegetables,  the 
situation  was  quite  different,  and  it 
was  the  increase  in  production  of  these 
items  which  was  responsible  for  the 
comparatively  high  1942  total.  In  that 
year  vegetables  canned  totalled  328,- 


332,631  pounds  valued  at  $22,635,611, 
as  compared  w^ith  250,421,723  pounds 
at  $14,466,052  in  1939.  However,  in 
the  production  of  baked  beans  there 
Was  a  heavy  decrease,  amounting  to 
well  over  50  per  cent,  and  the  high 
total  for  canned  vegetables  was  ac- 
counted for  by  great  increases  in  the 
quantities  of  peas,  tomatoes,  corn,  and 
green  or  wax  beans  canned. 

The  decline  in  the  quantity  of  fruits 
canned,  together  with  the  increased 
demand,  resulted  in  an  acute  shortage, 
and  rationing  was  introduced.  Canned 
vegetables  have  not  been  rationed;  but, 
despite  the  increase  in  production, 
Canadian  housewives  and  other  buyers 
have  at  times  encountered  considerable 
difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  meet  their  needs. 

Although  shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom  were  valued  at  only  $3,902,- 
585  in  1940  as  against  $5,996,687  in 
1939,  the  1940  figure  represented  about 
90  per  cent  of  Canadian  exports  in  that 
year.  However,  by  1942  total  exports 
to  the  United  Kingdom  had  contracted 
to  $301,982,  or  slightly  less  than  14  per 
cent  of  total  exports.  The  United 
Kingdom  had  therefore  practically 
ceased  to  buy  Canadian  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  Canada  was  de- 
prived not  onlj'  of  the  large  market 
for  canned  apples,  but  also  of  the 
market  for  canned  beans  and  other 
items  which  had  been  sold  in  lesser 
quantities  to  Great  Britain.  Under 
the  urgency  of  war  needs  and  shipping 
shortages  the  United  Kingdom  was 
compelled  to  give  a  low  priority  to 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  being 
thus  restricted,  Canadian  canners  found 
some  enlarged  demand  in  markets 
nearer  home.  Newfoundland  needed 
supplies  to  feed  a  population  inflated 
by  war  activities,  and  in  1942  took 
$585,797  worth  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Bermuda  also  made  im- 
portant purchases.  The  United  States 
took  $584,864  worth  of  canned  toma- 
toes, but  very  little  else. 

Exports  of  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables totalled  $4,366,516  in  1940  and 
only  $2,210,884  in  1942,  a  decrease  of 
some  $2,000,000. 
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Summary 

The  second  World  War  commenced 
during  a  period  of  steady  growth  in 
the  Canadian  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables industry.  Earlier  prejudices 
against  canned  foods,  due  to  miscon- 
ceptions regarding  loss  of  nutritional 
values  in  canning,  and  to  fear  of  the 
possible  ill  effect  of  the  tin  can  on  the 
food,  had  largely  died  out,  and  such 
foods  had  become  widely  accepted. 
The  war  itself  created  a  greater  home 
demand,  and  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  enlarged  consumption  will  con- 
tinue or  increase,  rather  than  decrease, 


unless  there  is  a  reduction  in  purchas- 
ing power. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  com- 
petition may  be  provided  by  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  improved  dehydration  pro- 
cesses, and  by  the  quick-freezing  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  etc.,  either  at 
home  or  in  the  export  markets. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  a  recovery 
of  the  United  Kingdom  market  would 
be  most  desirable,  and,  since  it  disap- 
peared only  because  of  the  exigencies 
of  war,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that 
Canadian  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
will  find  ready  purchase  there  when 
normal  conditions  are  restored. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  IN  IRELAND* 

By  E.  L.  McCoLL,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Dublin 


The  Government  of  Eire  has  not 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  agriculture 
is,  and  must  remain,  the  staple  industry 
of  this  country  and  that  neglect  of  the 
rural  community  is  inimical  to  the 
general  advancement  of  the  national 
well-being.  Every  effort  is  therefore 
being  made,  by  education,  propaganda, 
financial  grants,  and  other  means,  to 
improve  conditions  on  the  farm  and  to 
increase  production  while  maintaining 
the  high  reputation  which  Irish  agri- 
cultural produce  has  earned  in  the 
export  market. 

Incidental  to  this  campaign  it  has 
been  made  clear  that,  when  the  restric- 
tions on  international  trade  have  been 
removed  and  raw  materials,  machinery, 
etc.,  are  once  more  obtainable,  the  first 
intention  of  the  Government  is  to 
place  the  most  modern  equipment 
within  reach  of  every  agriculturalist. 
To  this  end  legislation  is  being  intro- 
duced which  will  enable  the  Electricity 
Supply  Board  to  embark  on  a  ten-year 
program  of  widespread  rural  electri- 
fication. 

Lighting  facilities  for  the  cabin  and 
the  farmstead,  the  village  street  and 


*This  report  is  supplementary  to  one 
entitled  "Electrical  Development  in  Ireland", 
which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  No.  2126  (October  28,  1944), 
page  390. 
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the  local  hall,  with  all  their  attendant 
advantages,  are  expected  to  be  a  power- 
ful weapon  in  the  struggle  to  stem  the 
''flight  from  the  land"  which  has  been 
such  a  disquieting  factor  in  Irish  life 
in  the  last  few  years.  The  tendency  to 
forsake  the  rural  areas  for  the  adven- 
ture and  possibilities  offered  by  indus- 
trial employment  has  threatened  grave 
consequences  to  the  national  economy, 
which  is  jointly  based  upon  agriculture 
and  industry. 

This  movement  cannot  be  attributed 
entirely  to  the  spirit  which  has  led  so 
many  Irish  people  of  every  generation 
to  quit  their  native  land  in  order  to 
seek  a  greater  freedom  and  richer 
opportunities  in  a  larger  sphere.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  largely  trace- 
able to  the  fact  that  neither  wages  nor 
living  conditions  in  rural  areas  have 
kept  pace  with  urban  standards.  The 
country  dwelling  which  is.  equipped 
with  tap  water  or  electric  light  or  cur- 
rent is  still  rare. 

Current  for  domestic  use,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  properly  fitted  kitchen  and 
dairy,  and  of  electric  power  to  do  the 
sweeping,  washing,  and  heating,  which 
have  hitherto  meant  back-breaking 
toil  for  the  farmer's  wife  and  daughter, 
should  do  more  than  many  ministerial 
speeches  to  entice  the  female  part  of 
the  population  "back  to  the  land".  It 
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is  generally  realized  that  rural  elec- 
tricity supply  is  an  eminently  promis- 
ing means  of  improving  social  condi- 
tions, alleviating  the  burden  of  hard 
work  on  the  farmer  and  his  family, 
brightening  their  lives,  and  in  every 
way  reducing  the  gap  between  the 
amenities  enjoyed  by  town  and  city 
dwellers  and  the  rural  community. 

Electric  Current  on  the  Farm 

Irish  farmers  are  not  unaware  of  the 
advantages  of  well-lighted  stables, 
barns,  and  yards,  or  of  the  cleanliness 
and  efficiency  which  can  be  attained 
by  the  use  of  electrically  driven  ma- 
chinery, but  so  far  the  possibility  of 
such  equipment  for  the  farmer  of  mod- 
est means  has  remained  remote.  Now, 
however,  a  legitimate  hope  is  cherished 
by  every  farmer  in  the  country  that 
within  a  few  years  an  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  him  to  develop  his  holding 
to  a  high  level  of  efficiency. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  one 
horse-power  motor  could  do  the  work 
of  ten  men  at  l^d,  per  hour  (one  unit 
costing  2d.)  or  one-fifteenth  of  the  cost 
of  manpower.  As  in  industry,  the 
electrification  of  farming  will  swell 
production  figures  and  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  living. 

In  addition  to  public  services  and 
amenities  which  will  revolutionize  rural 
life,  and  household  appliances  which 
will  introduce  cleanliness  and  comfort 
into  homes  which  at  present  lack 
almost  every  domestic  convenience, 
each  farm  has  a  dozen  ways  in  which 
the  long-awaited  supply  of  electricity 
may  be  utilized. 

The  live-stock  industry,  being  the 
corner-stone  of  Irish  agriculture,  comes 
first  to  mind.  Present  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  housing  and  care  of  cattle 
are  largely  impaired  by  the  fact  that 
the  average  small  farmer's  cow-house 
is  ill-lighted,  and  that  "water  laid  on" 
is  a  luxury  enjoyed  only  by  the  wealthy 
few  who  have  sufficient  capital  to  intal 
their  own  plants.  It  is  clear  that  if 
power  were  available  to  prepare  the 
feed,  light  and  clean  the  cattle  sheds, 
and  milk  the  cows — to  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  usual  chores — large  in- 
creases  in  production  would  ensue. 


When  every  farmer  in  the  land  can 
obtain  current  to  equip  his  dairy  and 
to  operate  separators  and  churns,  it 
will  be  possible  to  accede  to  the  de- 
mand, which  is  steadily  growing  more 
insistent,  for  high-grade  milk  at  a  mod- 
est price  for  every  child  in  Ireland. 

The  poultry  industry,  which  is  a 
progressive  element  in  the  agricultural 
life  of  the  country,  is  also  ready  to 
consume  current  on  a  considerable 
scale.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a 
clean  and  well-lighted  poultry  house, 
which  can  be  kept  dry  and  reasonably 
warm,  greatly  promotes  the  productiv- 
ity of  the  birds.  In  cases  where  twelve 
hours'  light  per  day  has  been  made 
available  to  pullets,  about  twenty-one 
extra  eggs  per  bird  have  been  laid 
during  the  season.  Electric  incubators 
are  also  in  great  demand  among  am- 
bitious poultry  farmers,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  this  department  a 
good  return  would  be  obtained  from 
the  current  used. 

The  many  onerous  tasks  which  could 
be  obviated  by  electrically-run  ma- 
chines can  only  be  envisaged  by  those 
who  have  experience  of  the  numerous 
activities  which  go  to  make  up  the 
day's  work  on  a  farm.  One  of  the 
facts  that  strikes  a  stranger  about 
agriculture  in  Ireland  is  the  high  degree 
in  which  it  is  still  confined  to  "muscle 
energy"  as  the  source  of  power,  and 
the  limitations  which  this  puts  upon 
the  tempo  of  production. 

Organization  and  Distribution 

The  Electricity  Supply  Board  con- 
tinues to  control  the  electrical  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  country,  but  the 
advisability  of  decentralizing  control 
is  now  being  discussed.  The  problem 
at  present  under  consideration  is  that 
of  supplying  current  to  dwellings  and 
farmhouses  situated  on  agricultural 
holdings  scattered  over  the  country  on 
a  distribution  basis  of  about  thirteen 
to  twenty-five  houses  to  the  square 
mile.  It  is  realized  that  rural  electri- 
fication must  be  a  gradual  process,  but 
the  pace  will  be  accelerated  owing  to 
the  problem  having  been  clarified  by 
the  experience  of  other  countries. 

Technical  considerations  dictate  the 
extension  of  the  supply  on  an  area 
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basis,  and  the  districts  close  to  the 
existing  Electricity  Supply  Board  net- 
work must  be  given  priority  in  develop- 
ment. The  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  electricity  supply  necessitates 
a  considerable  degree  of  specialized 
guidance,  and  it  is  not  yet  clear 
whether  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency 
would  be  attained  through  adminis- 
tration direct  by  the  Board  or  by  co- 
operative associations  of  rural  dwellers 
in  each  area. 

Costs 

It  is  recognized  that  to  make  elec- 
tricity actually  available  to  the  rural 
population  it  will  be  necessary  to  sell 
the  current  and  to  provide  the  essential 
equipment  at  a  reasonable  rate.  Here 
a  difficulty  arises  greater  than  any  of 
the  technical  problems  which  the  ex- 
perience of  other  nations  and  the  skill 
and  determination  of  engineers  and 
technicians  have  combined  to  over- 
come. The  fixed  annual  charges  of  the 
E.S.B.  are  reckoned  at  12  per  cent  on 
capital,  made  up  as  follows:  interest, 
5  per  cent;  depreciation,  2^  per  cent; 
sinking  fund,  5  per  cent;  other  costs, 
4  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that  pay- 
ments into  the  sinking  fund  at  this  rate 
should  repay  the  capital  in  fifty  years. 

The  Government  hopes  to  supply 
current  at  the  rate  of  2d.  per  unit  up  to 
600  and  -Jd.  per  unit  above  that  figure, 
plus  a  fixed  charge  based  on  the  area 
of  the  premises.  This  charge  is  at 
present  4s.  4d.  for  a  floor  area  of  400 
square  feet,  and  2s.  2d.  for  every  addi- 
tional 200  square  feet  or  part  thereof. 
From  experiments  and  calculations  it 
has  been  decided  that  the  probable 


return  would  thus  be  at  the  rate  of 
9-7  per  cent,  leaving  a  gap  of  2-2  per 
cent  below  the  economic  yield.  The 
advisability  of  increasing  the  charge 
to  the  consumer  has  been  discounted, 
and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  there 
should  be  a  uniform  rate  of  charge  in 
all  areas. 

A  report  of  a  survey,  recently  pub- 
lished, indicates  the  magnitude  of  the 
rural  distribution  network  contem- 
plated by  revealing  that  there  are  400,- 
000  rural  dwellings  without  electricity, 
and  that  to  supplv  these  would  require 
75,000  miles  of  iO,000-volt  lines  and 
100,000  pole  transformer  stations,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  £17,000,000,  taking 
pre-war  figures  as  a  price  basis.  This 
is  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  an  essential  premise  of  such 
a  scheme  is  a  relatively  high  invest- 
ment of  capital  per  consumer. 

The  major  factor  governing  the 
monetary  return  will  be  the  rate  which 
the  rural  community  Vv^ill  be  prepared 
to  pay.  It  is  not  yet  clear  by  what 
means  and  at  what  rate  capital  is  to 
be  provided  for  this  undertaking,  v/hich 
is  universally  agreed  to  be  of  first 
importance  for  the  health,  well-being, 
and  economic  development  of  a  country 
which  is  determined  to  resume,  as  soon 
as  international  conditions  permit,  the 
process  of  exploring  and  exploiting  her 
natural  resources.  In  this  respect 
Ireland  has  been  endowed  with 
resources  sufficient  to  make  possible, 
when  properly  developed,  a  fair  stan- 
dard of  living  for  her  citizens  and  a 
useful  role  for  the  country  in  the 
modern  world. 


TRADE  OF  TRINIDAD  IN  1943 

By  G.  A.  Newman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain 
III.  Imports  from  Canada — Cone. 


With  reference  to  the  previous  instal- 
ment of  this  report,  following  are 
further  details  of  imports  which  Can- 
ada supplied  to  a  value  of  $5,000  and 
over,  comparative  values  for  1942  be- 
ing shown  within  parentheses: — 

R.A.W    MATERIALS   AND   ARTICLES  MAINLY 
UN  MANUFACTURED 

Mining  Products,  Unmanufo.ctured,  n.o.p. — 
Total,  9,459  ton,  $475,427  (7,403  ton,  $124,- 


108):  Great  Britain.  $14,000;  United  States, 
$226,332;  Canada,  2,020  ton,  $70  867  (378  ton, 
$42,579). 

Softwoods,  Other  than  Pitch  Pine,  Un- 
dressed.—Total,  570  load,  $41,772  (2,829  load, 
$140,250):  Canada,  558  load,  $40,780  (2,767 
load,  $136,047). 

Hoxdwood,  Dressed. — Total,  121  load 
$8,473  (1  load,  $87):  Canada,  114  load, 
$7,982  (nil). 

Other  Sorts,  Part  or  Wholly  Planed. — 
Total,  4,852  load,  $298,643  (3,467  load,  $165,- 
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693):  Canada,  4,509  load,  $296,307  (3,426 
load,  $142,975). 

/S/im^Zes.— Total  number,  1,359,236,  $28,319 
(853,820.,  $19,541):  United  States,  $5,300; 
Canada,  1,066,200,  $22,519  (828,820,  $19,255). 

Shocks,  White  Oak. — Total  number,  233,- 
241,  $124,325  (266,062,  $135,712):  United 
States,  $107,145;  Canada,  54,402,  $17,146  (137,- 
361,  $63,981). 

Shooks,  Other  than  Oak. — Total  number, 
749,801  $67,471  (1,340,150,  $86,503):  United 
States,  $25,008;  Canada,  251,395,  $41,049 
(561,459,  $40,317). 

Linseed  Oz7.— Total,  155  ton,  $52  511  (102 
ton  $32,529) :  Argentina,  $15,344;  Canada,  115 
ton,  $36,253  (33  ton,  $9,705). 

ARTICLES   WHOLLY  OF    MAINLY  MANUFACTURED 

Pottery  and  Other  Clay  Products  n.o.p. — 
Total,  $21,082  ($19,392) :  Great  Britain, 
$6,367;  Canada,  $10,646  ($4,919). 

Glass  Bottles  and  Jars. — Total,  49,371  cwt., 
$377,822  (14,106  cwt.,  $98,651) :  Great  Britain, 
$227,544;  United  States,  $84,488;  Canada, 
8,799  cwt.,  $65,790  (493  cwt.,  $4,883). 

Cement.— Total,  22,700  ton,  $761,136  (22,- 
673  ton,  $644,972)  :  Great  Britain,  $257,590; 
United  States,  51,576;  Canada,  13,210  ton, 
$451,970  (4,967  ton,  $131,633). 

Wire  Ma,nufactures,  Other  Sorts. — Total, 
$126,170  ($124,214):  United  States,  $109,575; 
Canada,  $14,941  ($22,289). 

Bolts,  A'uts,  Rivets,  Screivs  and  Tacks. — 
Total,  233  ton,  $87,190  (371  ton,  $168,586): 
Great  Britain,  $13,069;  United  States,  $68,- 
529;  Canada,  11  to,n,  $5,592  (36  ton,  $10,869). 

Furniture  of  Metal,  and  Parts. — Total,  129 
ton,  $47,015  (149  ton,  $62,836) :  United  States, 
$38,825;  Canada,  22  ton,  $7,051  (44  ton, 
$9,396). 

Hollow-ware  n.o.p.— Total,  328  ton,  $127,909 
(397  ton,  $158,450):  Great  Britain,  $8,948; 
United  States,  $112,742;  Canada,  52  ton, 
$6,219  (15  ton,  $11,742). 

Manufactures  of  Iron  and  Steel,  Unenum- 
erated.— Total,  $611,807  ($874,363):  Great 
Britain,  $307,108;  United  States,  $286,962; 
Canada,  $16,268  ($61,214). 

Manufactures  of  Brass  and  Alloys  of  Cop- 
per n.o.p.— Total,  2,115  cwt.,  $146,852  (1,981 
cwt.,  $145,483) :  Great  Britain,  $70,042;  United 
States,  $59,412;  Canada,  284  cwt.,  $17,398 
(234  cwt.,  $18,816). 

Wrought  Metal,  Other  .Sor^s.- Total,  558 
cwt.,  $14,953  (3,676  cwt.,  $48  121):  Canada, 
520  cwt.,  $12,154  (491  cwt.,  $10,698). 

Razor  Blades.— Total,  13,446  gross,  $34,474 
(27,054  gross,  $55  031)  :  United  States,  $9,837; 
Canada,  7,653  gross,  $24,637  (12,320  gross, 
$34,282). 

Hardware,  Other  than  Hollow-ware,  n.o.p. — 
Total,  1,895  cwt.,  $117,721  (3  289  cwt.,  $199,- 
023):  Great  Britain,  $56,327;  United  States, 
$48,962;  Canada,  146  cwt.,  $12,105  (539  cwt., 
$41,098). 


Artisans'  Tools.— Total,  $117,508  ($188,- 
745):  Great  Britain,  $51,730;  United  States, 
$55,543;  Canada,  $7,932  ($37,151). 

Photographic  and  Cinematograph  Appli- 
ances n.o.p.— Total,  $55,444  ($44,846) :  Great 
Britain,  $9,506;  United  States,  $7,570;  Can- 
ada, $38,368  ($29,099). 

Insulated  Electric  Wire  and  Cables.— Total, 
$117,183  ($298,100):  Great  Britain,  $48,376; 
United  States,  $56,704;  Canada,  $12,103 
($64,022) . 

Bidbs,  Electric  Light,  over  20  Volts.— Tota\ 
number,  194,165,  $38,547  (287,174,  $60,138): 
Great  Britain,  $20  353;  Canada,  76,216,  $16,- 
732  (32,745,  $5,193). 

Other  Electric  Light  Appliances. — Total, 
$22,422  ($43,987):  Great  Britain,  $9,713; 
United  States,  $6,450;  Canada,  $5,637  ($8,- 
907). 

Accumulators,  including  Parts. — Total,  $33,- 
828  ($29,659):  United  States,  $11,226;  Can- 
ada, $22,434  ($26,087). 

Electrical  Goods  and  Apparatus  n.o.p. — 
Total,  $156,773  ($313,731):  Great  Britain, 
$50,573;  United  States,  $84,727;  Canada, 
$21  420  ($48,720). 

Machine  Tools  and  Parts. — Total,  540  cwt., 
$61,329  (1,022  cwt.,  $70,767):  United  States, 
$21,077,  Canada,  324  cwt.,  $39,577  (30  cwt., 
$1,918). 

Typewriters.— Total  number.  140,  $14,396 
(341,  $29,632) :  United  States,  $6,743;  Canada, 
74,  $7,222  (273,  $23,400). 

Internal  Combustion  Engines,  Marine. — 
Total,  72  ton,  $115,715  (28  ton,  $51  863): 
Great  Britain,  $17,979;  United  States,  $91,758; 
Canada,  3  ton,  $5,978  (2  ton,  $3,482). 

Sewing-machines. — Total  number,  2  021, 
$98,844  (675,  $34,174) ;  Canada,  1,986,  $96,409 
(651,  $32,289). 

Machines  and  Machinery  n.o.p. — Total, 
781  ton,  $913,723  (1,156  ton.  $1,134,033): 
Great  Britain,  $142,992;  United  States,  $744,- 
119;  Canada,  19  ton,  $21,596  (62  ton,  $64,261). 

Furniture  and  Cabinet  Ware. — Total,  $95,- 
982  ($96  427):  British  West  Indies,  $24,650; 
Canada,  $65,606  ($85,061). 

Other  Manufactures  of  Wood  n.o.p. — Total, 
$51,290  ($36,251):  United  States,  $21,968; 
Great  Britain,  $5,733;  Canada,  $14,547  ($15,- 
327). 

Grey  Unbleached  Cotton  Piece-goods. — 
Total,  543  154  sq.  yd.,  $126,974  (612,249  sq. 
yr.,  $115,032) :  Great  Britain,  $10,802;  United 
States,  $95,113;  Canada,  43,036  sq.  yd.,  $11,168 
(33,882  sq.  yd.,  $10,604). 

White  Bleached  Cotton  Piece-goods. — 
Total.  2,326,703  sq.  vd.,  $564,215  (1,966,954 
sq.  yd.,  $447,191):  Great  Britain,  $211,459; 
United  States,  $275,889;  Canada,  300,603  sq. 
yd.,  $70,771  (341,678  sq.  y.,  $86,709). 

Pnnted  Cotton  Piece-goods. — Total,  5.136,- 
314  sq.  yd.,  $1,359,732   (6,350,168  sq.  yd., 
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S1.5S5,607):  Great  Britain.  S2S9.499;  United 
States,  S575.067;  Canada,  1  940,060  sq.  yd., 
$481,745  (2,327,896  sq.  yd.,  S549,428). 

Coloured  Cottons  and  Dyed  in  Piece. — 
Total,  2,832,295  sq.  yd.,  $881,478  (4,175,396 
sq.  yd.,  $1,158,466):  Great  Britain.  $335,313; 
United  States,  $401,793;  Canada.  379  622  sq. 
yd.,  $110,222  (991,964  sq.  yd.,  $234,822). 

Made-up  Cotton  Goods.— Total,  $284,849 
($401,359):  Great  Britain,  $98,901;  United 
States,  $148  454;  Canada,  $26,588  ($152,682). 

Cotton  Manufactures  n.o.p. — Total,  $137,- 
384  ($110,452) :  Great  Britain,  $92,973;  United 
States,  $10,918;  Canada,  $33,331  ($20,534). 

Other  Mamijactures,  Woollen  and  Worsted 
n.o.p.— Total,  $42,956  ($30  133) :  Great  Bri- 
tain, $28,053;  Canada,  $12,634  ($5,290). 

Artificial  Silk  Far/?.— Total,  6,235  lb.,  $6,652 
(2,333  lb.,  $709):  Canada,  6  235  lb..  $6,652 
(4  lb.,  $17). 

Artificial  Silk  Manufa.ctures,  Piece-goods. — 
Total,  2.549,252  sq.  yd.,  $1,162,560  (3,500,242 
sq.  yd.,  $1.453357):  Great  Britain,  $775,242; 
United  States,  $114,067;  Canada,  464,336  sq. 
yd.,  $271,734  (1,006,884  sq.  yd.,  $580,413). 

Artificial  Silk  (mixed  with  Other  Materials) 
Piece-goods.— ToisA,  127,206  sq.  yd.,  $72,107 
(226,421  sq.  yd.,  $120,275):  Great  Britain, 
$28,182;  United  States,  $18,198;  Canada, 
26,849  sq.  yd.,  $25,727  (56,857  sq.  yd.,  $51,988). 

Cordo.ge,  Rope  and  Twine  of  Cotton  under 
i-inch  in  Diameter.— TotRl,  858  cwt.,  $69,350 
(396  cwt.,  $22,229):  Great  Britain,  $12,522; 
United  States,  $17,106;  Canada,  532  cwt., 
$39,722  (299  cwt.,  $15,063). 

Cordage,  Rope  and  Twine  of  Other  Mate- 
rials i  inch  and  over  in  Diameter. — Total, 
1,293  cwt.,  $38,436  (931  cwt.,  $21,471):  United 
States,  $7,010;  Canada,  1,048  cwt.,  $31,426 
(374  cwt.,  $6,623). 

Cordage  Manufactures. — Total,  $12,124 
$8.929) :  United  States,  $5,119;  Canada,  $6,869 
($470). 

Sacks  and  Bags,  Used. — Total,  2,208  doz., 
$10,026  (19,265  doz.,  $779  990):  Canada,  1,667 
doz.,  $7,451  (3,808  doz.,  $16,758). 

Men's  and  Boys'  Outer  Garments,  Other 
than  Overcoats.— Total,  $26,116  ($58,529)  : 
United  States,  $15,134;  Canada.  $6,787  ($29,- 
921). 

W omens'  and  Girls'  Outer  Garments,  Other 
than  Overcoats.— Total,  $165,980  ($120,600) : 
United  States,  $47,313;  Canada,  $112,293 
($116,241). 

Shirts.— Total,  35,840  doz.,  $654  206  (36,642 
doz.,  $413,320):  Great  Britain,  $12,269;  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  $33,875;  United  States,  $245,293; 
Canada,  18,977  doz.,  $356  384  (23,407  doz., 
$333,641). 

Pffiamas.— Total,  2,279  doz.,  $63,665  (1,000 
doz.,  $22,828)  :  Great  Britain,  $11,072;  British 
Guiana,  $13  502;  United  States,  $10,995; 
Canada,  930  doz.,  $28,075  (883  doz.,  $20,109). 


Mens'  Shorts  and  Vests.— Total,  72,105  doz., 
$317,636  (27,263  doz.,  $100,886):  United 
States,  $274  677;  Canada,  3,017  doz.,  $18,205 
(4,779  doz.,  $21,032). 

Other  Apparel  (not  including  Hosiery). — 
Total,  $71,907  ($66,098)  :  United  States,  $40,- 
416;  Canada,  $27,794  ($39,493). 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Slippers  of  Leather.— 
Total,  58  502  doz.  pr.,  $1,866,777  (45,887  doz. 
pr.,  $1,289,640):  Great  Britain,  $277,655; 
United  States,  $803,651;  Canada,  24,516  doz. 
pr.,  $746,072  (31,543  doz.  pr.,  $914  167). 

Hats,  Caps,  eic— Total,  31,819  doz.,  $643,- 
649  (32.445  doz.,  $432,809):  Great  Britain, 
$201942;  United  States,  $96,588;  Canada, 
17,381  doz.,  $351,704  (16,777  doz.,  $256,776). 

Cotton  Hosiery. — Total,  28,481  doz.  pr., 
$101,353  (11.651  doz.  pr.,  $31,971):  United 
States.  $76  433;  Canada,  6,599  doz.  pr.,  $23,- 
805  (11,201  doz.  pr.,  $30,883). 

Silk  Hosiery.— Total,  751  doz.  pr.,  $5,455 
(656  doz.  pr.,  $5,432) :  Canada,  748  doz.  pr., 
$5,385  (628  doz.  pr.,  $5,259). 

Artificial  Silk  Hosiery  .—Total.  53,303  doz. 
pr.,  $299,089  (21,336  doz.  pr.,  $82,783) :  United 
States,  $218,250;  Canada,  13,121  doz.  pr., 
$80,522  (20,062  doz.  pr.,  $79,357). 

Artificial  Silk  Underiv ear. —Total.  10,120 
doz.,  $68,577  (16,169  doz.,  $63,886):  United 
States,  $41,700;  Canada,  3,882  doz.,  $25,519 
(13,144  doz.,  $50,727). 

Neckties,  Cravats,  e^c— Total,  6,377  doz., 
$29,087  (14,538  doz.,  $60,188):  Great  Britain, 
$8,608;  Canada,  4,580  doz.,  $20,380  (9,989  doz., 
$39,790). 

Apparel  n.o.p.— Total,  $85  942  ($113,769): 
Great  Britain,  $12,363;  United  States,  $30,212; 
Canada,  $41,645  ($74,300). 

Calcium  Carbide.— Total,  19,845  cwt.,  $162,- 
891  (4,970  cwt.,  $37.539) :  Canada,  19,263  cwt., 
$156,991  (4,530  cwt.,  $31,051). 

Disinfectants  and  Insecticides. — Total, 
3,036  cwt.,  $64,295  (2,130  cwt.,  $49,674) :  Great 
Britain,  $25  080;  United  States,  $16,697;  Can- 
ada, 1,020  cwt.,  $22,518  (478  cwt.,  $13,978). 

Fine  Salt.— Total,  2,130  ton,  $80,699  (4,544 
ton,  $134,484):  British  West  Indies,  $33,522; 
Netherlands  West  Indies,  $26,152;  Canada, 
468  ton,  $19,725  (1,521  ton,  $53,723). 

Chemical  Manufactures  n.o.p. — Total, 
$803,037  ($869,805):  Great  Britain,  $428  211; 
United  States,  $317,391;  Canada,  $47,959 
($47,995). 

Medicinal  Oils.— Total,  857  cwt.,  $54,406 
(776  cwt.,  $39,463) :  Canada,  351  cwt..  $32,452 
(459  cwt.,  $27,040). 

Medicinal  Spirits  n.o.p.— Total,  28,283  gal., 
$192,829  (15,967  gal.',  $153,970)  :  Great  Britain, 
$32,890;  British  Guiana.  $32,872;  United 
States,  $28,228;  Canada,  13,188  gal.,  $98,839 
(4,907  gal.,  $53,593). 

Proprietary  Medicines.— Total,  $508,145 
($427,660):  Great  Britain,  $149  708;  United 
States,  $57,812;  Canada,  $273,062  ($219,425). 
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Drugs  and  Medicinal  Preparations  n.o.p. — 
Total,  $78,578  ($79,520) :  Great  Britain,  $24,- 
540;  United  States,  $23,299;  Canada,  $29,801 
($17,554). 

Barytes.— Total,  367,140  cwt.,  $558,801  (178,- 
100  cwt.,  $254,106):  United  States,  $66,726; 
Canada,  302,040  cwt..  $492,075  (93,680  cwt., 
$134,310). 

Pam/.s.— Total.  6.735  cwt.,  $164,957  (7,745 
cwt.,  $182,025) :  United  States,  $20,448;  Great 
Britain,  $81,661;  Canada,  2,310  cwt.,  $62,848 
(2,541  cwt.,  $65,864). 

^name^s.— Total,  603  cwt.,  $28,638  (698 
cwt.,  $27,970):  United  States,  $11,914;  Can- 
ada, 309  cwt.,  $16  541  (545  cwt.,  $22,191). 

Dry  Distemper.— Total,  766  cwt.,  $15,291 
(859  cwt.,  $14,543):  Great  Britain,  $4,087; 
Canada,  487  cwt.,  $11,204  (376  cwt.,  $7,800). 

Varnish  and  Lacquer. — Total,  12,106  gal., 
$47,087  (7,157  gal.,  $24,046):  United  States, 
$8,862;  Canada,  9,320  gal.,  $37,019  (4.026  gal., 
$13,186). 

Painters'  Colours  n.o.p. — Total,  2.737  cwt., 
$51,190  (4,141  cwt.,  $61,449):  Great  Britain, 
$28,977;  Canada,  626  cwt.,  $13,233  (475  cwt., 
$15,402). 

Lubricating  Oil— Total,  1.188  503  gal.,  $907,- 
982  (1,141,160  gal.,  $765,422):  United  States, 
$818,563;  Netherlands  West  Indies,  $55,581; 
Canada,  70  546  gal.,  $33,828  (123,629  gal., 
$60,839). 

Hard  Laundry  Soap.— Total,  6,907  cwt., 
$101,540  (3.259  cwt.,  $31,991):  Argentina, 
$11,357;  Canada,  6,012  cwt.,  $90  096  (1,840 
cwt.,  $19,357). 

Laundry  Soap.  Other  Sorts. — Total,  3,447 
cwt.,  $66,320  (1.349  cwt.,  $18,045):  Canada, 
3.425  cwt.,  $65,924  (1,287  cwt.,  $17,420). 

Toilet  Soap.— Total,  6.275  cwt.,  $199,928 
(5,348  cwt.,  $130,938) :  Canada,  6,267  cwt., 
$199,350  (5,258  cwt.,  $126,293). 

Abrasive  Soap.— Total.  873  cwt.,  $13,591 
(1,782  cwt.,  $23,168) :  all  from  Canada  (1,758 
cwt.,  $22,624). 

Powder  and  Flake  Soap. — Total,  1,438  cwt., 
$35,406  (1,858  cwt.,  $38,419):  United  States, 
$10  980;  Canada,  927  cwt.,  $24,266  (1.698  cwt., 
$34,739) . 

Dressed  Leather.— Total,  203,763  sq.  ft., 
$94,446  (182,617  sq.  ft.,  $64,264):  Great  Bri- 
tain, $21,002;  Brazil,  $30,129;  Canada,  90,075 
sq.  ft.,  $36,034  (97,240  sq.  ft.,  $37,487). 

Trunks,  Bags  and  Wallets. —Total,  $63,031 
($52,517):  Great  Britain,  $27,179;  Canada, 
$34,923  ($33,129). 

Printing  Paper.— Total,  23,966  cwt.,  $121.- 
296  (17.024  cwt..  $78,933):  Canada,  23,959 
cwt.,  $121,096  (16,211  cwt.,  $65,317). 

Packing  and  Wrapping  Paper,  Unglazed. — 
Total  21.866  cwt.,  $281,299  (5.422  cwt.,  $74- 
124):  Canada,  21,530  cwt.,  $271,846  (3,675 
cwt.,  $40,113). 


Packing  and  Wrapping  Paper,  Glazed. — 
Total,  693  cwt..  $15,040  (252  cwt.,  $9,301): 
Canada,  654  cwt.,  $13,747  (241  cwt.,  $9,019). 

Stationery.— Total,  4,193  cwt.,  $205,245 
(4,272  cwt.,  $183,016):  Great  Britain,  $98.- 
548;  United  States,  $29,776;  Canada,  2,240 
cwt.,  $74,344  (2,248  cwt.,  $69,126). 

Paper  Bags.— Total,  13  601  cwt.,  $187,017 
(6,409  cwt.,  $87,660):  United  States,  $26,899; 
Canada,  10,313  cwt.,  $159,068  (4,500  cwt., 
$64,189). 

Boxes  and  Co.rtons. — Total,  11.353  cwt., 
$142,302  (5,545  cwt.,  $94,235) :  Canada,  11,322 
cwt.,  $141,925  (4,439  cwt.,  $58,132). 

Cardboard,  Millboard,  etc. — Total,  5,033 
cwt.,  $25,679  (4,643  cwt.,  $43,511):  Canada, 
5,021  cwt.,  $24,713  (4,355  cwt.,  $36,556). 

Wallboard  exceeding  i  inch  in  Thickness. 
—Total,  10,961  cwt.,  $108,947  (5,034  cwt., 
$42,242):  United  States,  $26,443;  Canada, 
8,601  cwt.,  $82,504  (5,034  cwt.,  $42,242). 

Playing  Cards.— Total,  330  cwt.,  $22,101 
(107  cwt.,  $7,794):  Great  Britain,  $9,937; 
Canada,  209  cwt.,  $10,326  (nil). 

Paper  Manufactures  n.o.p. — Total.  13,418 
cwt.,  $336,994  (  8  950  cwt.,  $248,232):  Great 
Britain,  $40,417  United  States,  $83,312;  Can- 
ada, 10,000  cwt.,  $189,690  (4,472  cwt..  $94,833). 

Motor  Cars,  exceeding  3,000  lb.  in  Weight. 
—Total  number,  114,  $179,096  (169,  $229,737) : 
Great  Britain,  $2,474;  United  States.  $122,898; 
Canada,  35,  $53,724  (101,  $130,189). 

Lorries  and  Vans. — Total  number,  55,  $105,- 
922  (33,  S44.518):  United  States,  $80,344; 
Canada.  16,  $25,578  (27,  $32,589). 

Chassis  with  or  without  Engines  and  Lights. 
—Total  number,  51.  $100,859  (248,  $284,946): 
all  from  Canada  (247,  $280,458). 

Motor-car  Parts  n.o.p.— Total,  $183,380 
($255,018):  Great  Britain,  $17,807;  United 
States,  $104  689;  Canada,  $60,884  ($96,781). 

Books,  Printed.— Total,  $189,857  ($121,392) : 
Great  Britain,  $104,346;  United  States,  $72,- 
976;  Canada,  $8,801  ($3,188). 

Toilet  Brooms  and  Bn(shes. — Total,  14,434 
doz..  $34,932  (25.278  doz.,  $42,216):  Great 
Britain,  $14,417;  United  States,  $10,817; 
Canada,  3,062  doz.,  $8,853  (10,033  doz., 
$17,036). 

Felt  Roofing.— Total,  2,661  cwt.,  $17,163 
(11,054  cwt.,  $68,530):  United  States,  $8,285; 
Canada,  1,024  cwt.,  $6,130  (5.156  cwt..  $29.- 
902). 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — Total,  180  ton, 
$12,258  (nil) ;  all  from  Canada  (nil). 

Hard  Haberdashery  .—Total,  $94,087  ($124,- 
493):  Great  Britain,  $8  836;  United  States, 
$26129;  Canada,  $56,091  ($98,524). 

Lamps  and  Lanterns. — Total  number,  17,- 
151,  $24,206  (37.434,  $30,377) :  United  States, 
$11831;  Canada,  10,900,  $11,526  (  24.S54, 
$19,255). 
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Liquid  Cosmetics. — Total,  1,214  liq.  gal., 
S36,567  (859  liq.  gal.,  $14,275)  :  Great  Britain, 
So,708;  Canada,  780  liq.  gal.,  $26,252  (546 
liq.  gal.,  $7,359). 

Solid  Cosmetics.— Total,  $169,785  ($227,- 
662):  Great  Britain,  $22,881;  United  States, 
$53,226;  British  West  Indies,  $10  086;  Can- 
ada, $83,546  ($87,875). 

Floor  and  Furniture  Polishes. — Total,  3,560 
cwt.,  $20,942  (1.018  cwt.,  $32,272) :  Great  Bri- 
tain, $8,334;  Canada,  3,301  cwt.,  $12,389  (200 
cwt.,  S6,817). 

Polishes,  Other  than  Leather,  Metal  and 
Wood.—Tobsil,  834  cwt.,  $20,804  (387  cwt., 
$7,478):  Great  Britain,  $4,399;  Canada,  658 
cwt.,  $15,903  (38  cwt.,  $1,216). 

Stationery,  Other  than  Paper.— Total.  $82,- 
728  ($84,029) :  Great  Britain.  $19,504 ;  United 
States,  $16,135;  Canada,  $44,445  ($34,336). 

Toys  of  All  Kinds.— To\&\,$20,n2  ($16.019) : 
Great  Britain,  $5  433;  British  West  Indies, 
$6,439;  Canada,  $7,934  ($5,651). 

Goods  Manufactured  n.o.p. — Total,  $508,- 
032  ($457,567) :  Great  Britain,  $37,949 ;  United 
States,  $291,495;  Canada,  $87,818  ($155,950). 

OTHER  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Following  are  items  supplies  of  which 
from  Canada  were  valued  at  less  than 
$5,000,  the  total  values  of  imports 
being  shown,  with  Canada's  share  with- 
in parentheses: — 

Foodstuffs. — Meal  and  flour,  other  sorts, 
$3,049  ($1,490);  malt,  $48,179  ($3,846);  oil 
seed  and  meal,  other  sorts,  $41,212  ($2,183); 
pickled  or  salted  beef,  $174,537  ($735) ;  fresh 
or  frozen  pork,  $61,329  ($1,583) ;  meat  pastes, 
etc.,  $13,967  ($4,123);  dead  poultry,  $39,343 
($1,808) ;  smoked  or  cured  pork  products, 
other  than  bacon  and  ham,  $70,698  ($4,499) ; 
gin,  $19,463  ($2,219) ;  confectionery  n.o.p.. 
$7,443  ($3,872);  pickles,  &i.uces  and  condi- 
ments, $3,389  ($2,374);  sugar  syrup,  $2,626 
($2,267). 

Manufactured  Goods. — Sanitary  ware,  other 
sorts,  $51,126  ($1,406);  plain  sheet  window- 
glass,  $22,077  ($3,603) ;  other  bottles  and 
jars,  $21,795  ($3,393);  abrasives,  manufac- 
tu,red,  $2  140  ($621);  polished  and  silvered 
glass,  $49,617  ($780) ;  bars  and  rods,  $217  828 
($2,584) ;  baling  and  barrel  steel  strip,  $18,536 
($1,176) ;  tubes,  pipes  and  fittings  up  to  6 
inches  in  diameter,  $858  384  ($3,568) ;  tubes, 
pipes  a.nd  fittings  over  6  inches  in  diameter, 
$801,737  ($4,025);  domestic  sanitary  goods, 
$98,534  ($1,586) ;  copper  manufactures  n.o.p., 
$53,246  ($329);  type  metal,  $1,284  (all  from 


Canada) ;  metals  and  manufactures,  other 
sorts,  $17,559  ($761) ;  cutlery,  $21,527  ($1,843) ; 
agricultural  and  horticultural  tools,  other  than 
secateurs,  $53,636  ($742) ;  implements  and 
tools  other  sorts,  $73  330  ($1,519);  cinemato- 
graph and  projection  apparatus,  $4,193 
($981);  optical  instruments  and  appliances, 
$46,963  n.o.p.  ($1,852) ;  other  scientific  instru- 
ments and  apliances  n.o.p.,  $66,902  ($1,506); 
watches,  complete,  $57,902  ($4,483) ;  watches, 
parts,  $6,977  ($1,613) ;  wireless  apparatus, 
$83,239  ($946) ;  telegraph  and  telephone  ap- 
paratus, other  sorts,  $28,293  ($1099);  elec- 
tric light  bulbs  under  20  volts,  $12,293  ($4,- 
909) ;  primary  batteries,  $13,166  ($672) ;  elec- 
tri<;  stoves,  complete.  $4,007  (all  from  Can- 
ada) ;  electrical  machinery,  $177,953  ($1,036) ; 
electric  refrigerators,  $2,435  ($807);  printing 
and  book-binding  machinery,  $13,986  ($644) ; 
sugar-making  and  -refining  machinery,  $138,- 
779  ($2,496) ;  tool  handles  for  agricultural 
implements,  $1,596  ($1,524);  tool  handles, 
other  sorts,  $1,668  ($1,313) ;  sewing  thread, 
$165,242  ($2,457) ;  ribbons,  trimmings,  etc., 
$8  350  ($3,414) ;  wool  mixed  with  other  mate- 
rials, $117,644  ($1,625) ;  cordage  under  i  inch 
in  diameter,  of  other  materials,  $1,621  ($1,- 
357) ;  cordage,  i  inch  and  over,  of  hemp, 
$7,872  ($3,379) ;  embroidery  of  all  kinds, 
$2,721  ($2  709) ;  linen  manufactures  n.o.p., 
$5,426  ($4,516) ;  overcoats,  mackintoshes,  etc., 
$20,620  ($4,626)  ;  haberdashery  and  millinery 
(except  hats  and  caps),  $1,637  ($403) ;  woollen 
hosiery,  $2,575  ($1,493) ;  cotton  underwear, 
other  than  shirts,  pajamas,  etc.,  $23,795 
($913)  ;  fancy  cotton  hosiery  n.o.p.,  $3,111 
($2,714) ;  fancy  woollen  hosiery  n.o.p.,  $1,973 
($1,286)  ;  fancy  hosiery  of  other  textiles 
n.o.p.,  $2,307  (all  from  Canada)  ;  dye  and 
dvestuffs,  $14,121  ($1,384)';  white  lead,  $4,328 
($2,896) ;  putty.  $10,622  ($2,443) ;  refined  oils, 
other  sorts,  $20,650  ($2,201);  shaving  soap, 
$3,663  ($2,756) ;  soap  n.o.p.,  $5,822  ($4,317) ; 
turpentine  and  turpentine  substitutes,  $4,673 
($1,709) ;  mineral  jelly,  $8,427  ($1,044) ;  soft 
soap,  $2,871  ($2,827)  ;  undressed  leather,  $109,- 
765  ($1,401);  leather,  other  kinds,  $4,245 
($1,851);  transparent  cellulose  wrapping, 
$5,985  ($3  902);  coated  papers,  $4,766  ($1,- 
916) ;  pneumatic  outer  tires,  $40,834  ($3,104) ; 
pneumatic  inner  tubes,  $10,895  ($935) ;  motor 
vessels,  not  exceeding  50  tons  gross,  $38,544 
($1,635);  rubber  manufactures  n.o.p.,  $73,781 
-($1,734) ;  boots  and  shoe.?,  etc.,  made  wholly 
or  partly  of  rubber,  $15,414  ($2,055) ;  rubber 
manufactures  n.o.p.,  $73,781  ($1,784);  house- 
hold brooms  and  brushes,  $6,450  ($2,892); 
painters'  brushes,  $13,244  ($531);  brushes, 
other  kinds,  $25,086  ($1,985);  leather  cloth 
and  other  oilcloth,  $22,388  ($4,550) ;  glue  and 
size,  $6,340  ($1,406)  ;  spoons  and  forks,  $4,289 
($923);  printers'  ink,  $4,825  ($1,837);  per- 
fumed spirits,  $66,612  ($4.001) ;  sporting  balls, 
except  golf  and  tennis,  $13,889  ($1,966) ;  um- 
brellas and  sunshades,  $7,169  ($4,896). 
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TRADE  OF  THE  FIJI  ISLANDS 

By  C.  B.  BiRKETT,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland 


During  the  early  years  of  the  war, 
trading  conditions  in  the  Fiji  Islands 
were  generally  more  satisfactory  than 
during  the  years  immediately  prior  to 
the  war.  From  about  the  end  of  1942, 
however,  when  the  effect  of  the  Pacific 
war  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  there  was 
a  considerable  falling-off  in  shipments 
of  local  produce  and  of  imports. 

The  chief  factors  in  this  reduction 
in  trade  have  been  the  labour  shortage 
(the  result  of  call-up  for  the  armed 
forces),  imports  and  exchange  control, 
and  shipping  difficulties.  Shipments  of 
copra  in  1943  were  only  about  15,000 
tons  as  compared  with  16,861  tons  in 
1942  and  over  27,000  tons  in  1939,  and 
exports  of  sugar  were  about  half  those 
of  1942,  which  totalled  131,000  tons. 
The  increase  in  the  price  for  copra 
since  the  outbreak  of  war  (£14  to 
nearly  £20  per  ton)  has  been  offset  by 
the  reduction  in  shipments. 

The  latest  trade  returns  available 
(calendar  year  1942)  show  that  in  that 
year,  the  peak  year  of  the  period  1938 
to  1942  inclusive,  the  total  trade  was 
valued  at  £4,359,159,  exports  account- 
ing for  £2,142,442  and  imports  for 
£2,216,717.  The  excess  in  favour  of 
imports  was  £74,275.  The  foregoing 
figures  compare  with  a  total  trade  of 
£3,425,839— exports  £1,756,423,  im- 
ports £1,669,416,  and  a  balance  in 
favour  of  exports  of  £87,007 — for  the 
normal  year  1938. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  imports 
since  1938  is  accounted  for  by  greater 
receipts  of  food  and  raw  materials,  for 
the  most  part  in  1941  and  1942,  pre- 
sumably for  the  increased  defence 
forces.  The  principal  items  of  food 
and  drink  to  show  increases  were:  beer, 
butter,  flour,  meat,  milk,  whisky,  and 
tea.  Among  raw  materials,  coal  and 
timber  are  prominent.  ■  There  was 
little  appreciable  change  in  the  im- 
ports of  manufactured  articles  and  mis- 
cellaneous items. 

Larger  shipments  of  biscuits,  canned 
fruit,  hides  and  rubber,  together  with 
increased  returns  for  sugar,  although 


shipments  were  smaller,  are  responsible 
for  the  good  export  showing.  There 
were  decreases  in  the  quantities  and 
values  of  exports  of  bananas,  pine- 
apples, and  copra. 

Import  and  Exchange  Control 

All  importing  into  the  Colony  is 
under  licence,  the  measure  of  control 
being  dictated  by  the  sterling  and 
foreign  exchange  available.  In  this, 
as  in  other  spheres  of  government  con- 
trol, the  economy  of  the  Colony  is  tied 
to  that  of  Britain,  and  the  natural 
result  is  that  consideration  is  given 
Canada  and  the  United  States  as 
sources  of  supply  only  for  those  items 
that  are  essential  and  that  are  unob- 
tainable from  Britain  or  from  within 
the  sterling  area.  When  an  export 
licence  has  been  granted,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  making  payment  to  any 
sterling  country. 

One  result  has  been  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  Australian  products, 
not  before  particularly  in  evidence,  are 
regular  imports  into  Fiji.  This  applies 
in  a  lesser  extent  to  New  Zealand.  The 
items  mainly  comprise  food,  machinery 
liquor,  confectionery,  hardware,  build- 
ing materials,  etc. 

The  effect  on  trade  with  Canada  has 
been  to  restrict  severelv  purchases  of 
fish  (1938,  £16,312  f.o.b.;  1942,  £1,843 
c.i.f.),  motor  vehicles  (£24,806  f.o.b. 
and  £11,048  c.i.f.),  tires  and  tubes 
(£8,506  f.o.b.  and  £932  c.t.f.).  Although 
in  volume  the  receipts  of  Canadian 
timber  in  1942  were  about  half  those 
in  1938,  the  value  was  doubled  (from 
£35,935  f.o.b.  to  £77,868  c.i.f.).  Imports 
of  paper  and  paper  bags  fell  from  2,339 
cwt.  in  1938  to  1,477  cwt.  in  1942. 

Under  the  system  of  import  control, 
each  recognized  importing  firm  is  for 
the  most  part  permitted  to  import  in 
the  same  relative  proportion  as  prior 
to  the  war. 

Principal  Imports  and  Sources 

The  first  of  the  accompanying  tables 
shows  the  c.i.f.  values  of  the  principal 
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Imports  into  Fiji 


Beer   

Fish   

Fruit  and  vegetables — 

Fresh   

Preserved   

Dried   

Rice   

Flour  and  meal   

Sharps  and  pollard   

Mutton  and  beef   

Milk   

Whisky   

Tea   

Cigarettes   

Coal   

Timber   

Shoes,  other  kinds   , 

Cottton  arid  rayon  piece-goods 

Bags  and  sacks   

Other  textiles,  yarns,  etc.  .  . . 

Electrical  goods   

Machinery   , 

Iron   

Pipes   

Iron  and  steel   

Motor  vehicles   

Tires  and  tubes   

Other  vehicles   .  ;  

Cement   

Drugs  and  mediicines  

Fancy  goods   

Crude  and  Diesel  oil   

Paper  ., 

Gasolene   

Paint   

Stationerv   


1940 

1941 

1942 

f  28.317 

£  62,402 

£113,358 

15,258 

23,128 

9,953 

24,342 

32,348 

35,536 

2,381 

7.225 

5,694 

2.829 

4.105 

3,570 

30,115 

40,065 

40,182 

38,078 

55.624 

100,582 

76.386 

85,289 

96,157 

13,393 

25,572 

100,869 

2.933 

10,367 

25,638 

26,142 

26,110 

36,940 

30,429 

42,994 

64,776 

14,794 

25,969 

25,857 

21,178 

12.295 

37.330 

43,356 

131.750 

86,756 

28.014 

45.477 

32,661 

169,338 

169,832 

84,094 

60,138 

41,733 

87,882 

38,921 

41,822 

35,402 

39.706 

31.657 

28,563 

149,310 

109.525 

93.489 

36,840 

34.118 

39,042 

16,887 

11,491 

35,788 

39,812 

22,438 

43,190 

14,730 

12.152 

15,848 

21,364 

36,303 

18,697 

41.337 

23,368 

20.907 

18,753 

24,466 

22,442 

22,672 

24.362 

22,828 

13,498 

25,135 

30,299 

50,729 

161,243 

96,031 

10,320 

8,333 

3,722 

58.391 

39,763 

52.524 

22,007 

32.484 

16,709 

14,724 

27,901 

21,031 

Chief  Imports  into  Fiji  in  1938  by  Principal  Countries 


Beer   

Fruiit  and  v-egetables,  fresh 

Fish   

Rice   

Flour   and   meal,  sharps 

and  pollard   

Mutton  ajid  beef  

Milk   

Spirits   

Tea   

Cigarettes  and  tobacco  .  . 

Coal   

Timber   

Boots  and  shoes   

Drapery   

Bags  and  sacks   

Cordage  and  rope   

Electric  goods   

Machinery   

Iron  and  s<teel   

Pipes   

Motor  vehicles   

Tires  and  tubes   

Cement   

Drugs  and  medicines  .  .  . 

Fancy  goods   

Paper   

Paint   

Stationery   

Total  imports   


United 
Kingdom 
£  878 


19.935 
12*694 


3,044 
102,288 

"  1,5  i  6 

8,252 
73,829 

3,730 
16,654 
29.862 

4,728 

*  6,794 
5,287 
1,391 
8,317 
8,189 
£548,871 


United 
States 

4,220 
3,621 


2,502 


4,838 
27,419 


10,745 


340 
1,564 


£129,289 


Australia 
f  17,284 
11,252 


469 

75,843 
6.659 
4,696 
817 

30,304 
16,331 
13,427 
3,863 
2,828 

'  4,402 
5,584 
69.728 
12,714 
10,963 


13,794 
6,046 
2.611 
236 
11,381 
3,388 
£502,431 


New 
Zealand 
£  121 

6,121 
647 


13,198 
121 


1,191 


1,176 
561 


Canada 

£  

714 
16,312 


35,935 


963 


457 
£51,505 


24,806 
8,506 


2,750 


£102,052 


India 


2,434 


1,549 


1,643 
21,034 
42,019 


1,041 


£105.831 
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imports  in  1940,  1941,  and  1942  as 
given  in  the  latest  overseas  trade 
returns  for  the  Colony,  while  the  second 
shows  the  f.o.b.  values  of  chief  im- 
ports from  leading  countries  of  supply 
in  the  normal  trading  year  1938. 

During  the  war  years  there  has 
naturally  been  an  appreciable  change 
in  the  direction  of  trade,  but  such 
change  cannot  be  regarded  as  other 
than  temporary,  although  a  consider- 
able measure  of  Australia's  greater 
participation  is  likely  to  be  retained 
after  the  war.  Notable  changes  in 
direction  during  the  period  of  the  war 
are: — 

1.  Australia  is  supplying  increased 
quantities  of  beer,  flour,  fruit  and 
vegetables,  milk  and  cement. 

2.  The  United  Kingdom  is  supply- 
ing less  beer,  machinery,  metal  manu- 
factures, cement,  oils,  drapery,  and 


cars.  The  only  noteworthy  increases 
are  in  spirits,  tobacco  and  cigarettes, 
and  glass  and  crockery. 

3.  Imports  of  all  items  from  Can- 
ada are  reduced  in  quantity  and 
value,  particularly  fish,  rope  and 
twine,  paper,  tires  and  tubes,  and 
cars.  The  one  exception  is  metal 
manufactures,  imports  of  which  have 
doubled  in  value  since  1938.  The 
quantity  of  timber  imported  is 
halved,  but  the  value  has  greatly 
increased. 

4.  New  Zealand  has  become  an 
important  source  of  supply  for  bak- 
ing powder,  beer,  cheese,  butter,  fish, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  meats,  milk, 
tobacco  and  cigarettes,  and  metal 
manufactures.  Subsistence  items 
were  mainly  for  New  Zealand  armed 
forces  in  the  Colony. 


ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


Australia 

TARGETS  FOR  AUSTRALIAN  FOOD 
PRODUCTION 

During  1944-45  the  demands  for  eggs 
for  civilian  service  and  export  con- 
sumption are  estimated  at  128,000,000 
dozen.  This  is  23,000,000  dozen  higher 
than  the  1943-44  goal,  which  was  not 
reached,  although  the  estimated  pro- 
duction of  817,100,000  dozen  was  a  Com- 
monwealth record. 

It  is  expected  that  home  production 
during  1944-45  will  make  up  the  dif- 
ference between  commercial  production 
and  requirements,  writes  K.  F.  Noble, 
Acting  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Sydney.  Civilian  consumption  will 
probably  use  up  half  the  production, 
and  the  remainder  will  go  to  the  Ser- 
vices and  for  export. 

Other  production  goals  are: — 

Mutton  and  lamb— 477,000  tons 
(1943-44  production  405,000  tons) 

Beef  and  veal— 560,000  tons  (535,- 
000) 

Pig  Meats— 143,000  tons 
Potatoes— 278,000  acres  (190,000) 
Sugar— 600,000    tons    (last  year's 

production  of  507,000  tons  was 

lowest  for  some  years) 


Wheat— 9.000,000  acres 
Cotton— 20,000  acres 
Flax— 70,000  acres 

During  1943-44  the  only  vegetables 
for  which  prodliction  goals  were  not 
reached  were  navy  beans,  carrots, 
parsnips,  green  peas  and  spinach.  For 
turnips,  cucumbers  and  marrows  the 
figures  were  doubled.  The  potato  crop, 
in  spite  of  downward  revision  of  esti- 
mates owing  to  unfavourable  seasons, 
was  the  largest  on  record. 

AGREEMENT  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN  FOR 
FOOD  PURCHASE 

Arrangements  have  been  complet-ed 
with  the  British  Government  for  the 
purchase  of  Australian  dairy  produce 
and  meat  for  a  four-year  term  ending 
in  1948. 

In  the  case  of  meat,  the  period  cov- 
ered is  from  October  1,  1944,  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1948,  and  for  d'airy  produce 
from  July  1,  1944,  to  June  30,  1948. 

The  British  Government  is  anxious 
for  Australia  to  maintain  and  possibly 
increase  her  production  of  meat  and 
dairy  products,  and  the  Commonwealth 
intends  to  send  her  surplus  products 
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to  the  United  Kingdom  after  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  following: — 

1.  Domestic  requirements  (including 
Australian  Services). 

2.  Supplies  for  Allied  Forces  based 
on  Australia. 

3.  The  quantity  which  the  Austra- 
lian Government  might  provide  for  re- 
lief requirements  after  consultation  and 
agreement  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

4.  The  quantities  which  the  two 
Governments  have  mutually  agreed 
should  be  supplied  to  other  markets. 

This  agreement  will  mean  that  Aus- 
tralia has  an  assured  market  for  four 
years  for  her  meat  and  dairy  products. 

Surplus  production  of  all  classes  of 
meat,  including  beef,  mutton,  lamb, 
pig  meat5  and  offals,  is  covered  by  the 
agreement,  but  before  the  beginning 
of  the  last  two  years  of  the  arrange- 
ment the  position  of  pig  meats  will  be 
reviewed  to  determine  the  maximum 
quantities  which  Britain  will  take  dur- 
ing those  years. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made 
for  the  resumption  of  the  chilled  beef 
trade  when  the  shipping  position  per- 
mits, while  the  export  of  canned  meats 
will  be  the  subject  of  annual  negotia- 
tions. 

General  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
arrangements  for  carcase  meat,  with 
particular  reference  to  prices,  may  be 
reviewed  at  the  end  of  two  years  at  the 
request  of  either  government  on  the 
ground  of  substantial  alterations  in 
conditions. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  prices  at 
present  being  paid  for  various  classes 
of  meat  for  export  under  the  Com- 
monwealth meat-purchase  plan  will  be 
maintained.  Although  slightly  higher 
prices  may  be  paid  by  the  Common- 
wealth Government  for  mutton  and 
offals  of  all  classes,  it  is  not  likely  that 
there  will  be  any  change  in  prices  now 
being  paid  for  beef,  lamb  and  pig 
meats. 

The  British  Ministry  of  Food  has 
also  undertaken  to  buy  all  the  Austra- 
lian exportable  surplus  of  eggs,  in  the 
form  of  egg  powder  (or  eggs  in  shell,  if 
circumstances  permit)  for  the  seasons 


1944-45  and  1945-46,  and  a  quantity 
not  exceeding  1,000,000  cases  of  eggs 
in  shell,  or  the  equivalent  in  egg 
powder,  for  the  season  1946-47.  The 
purchase  of  the  Australian  egg  surplus 
in  1947-48  is  to  be  considered  again  in 
December,  1946. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTION 

The  position  in  regard  to  dairy  pro- 
duction is  not  at  present  favourable  in 
Australia,  writes  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Sydney. 

In  1938-39  the  production  of  milk 
was  1,189  million  gallons,  of  which 
925  million  gallons  was  used  to  pro- 
duce butter,  65  million  gallons  to  pro- 
duce cheese,  36  million  gallons  to  pro- 
duce condensed  and  dried  milk,  and 
163  million  gallons  for  consumption  in 
liquid  form. 

In  1943-44  the  total  production  of 
milk  was  1,052  million  gallons,  of 
which  716  million  gallons  was  used  to 
prod'uce  butter,  78  million  gallons  to 
produce  cheese,  63  million  gallons  for 
condensed  and  powdered  milk,  and  195 
million  gallons  for  consumption  in 
liquid  form. 

The  principal  factor  contributing  to 
the  decrease  in  production  was  the 
shortage  of  labour.  However,  increased 
consumption  of  liquid  milk,  and  greater 
production  of  cheese  and  powdered  and 
condensed  milk  required  by  the  fighting 
forces,  have  all  contributed  to  the  sub- 
stantial decline  in  the  production  of 
butter. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Australian 
butter  production  for  1944-45  will  be 
145,000  tons  compared  with  203,000  in 
1938-39. 

Colombia 

PLANS  TO  MAKE  CARDBOARD  BOXES 

Plans  are  being  formulated  for  the 
establishment  of  a  series  of  three  plants 
in  Colombia  for  the  manufacture  of  all 
types  of  cardboard  boxes  and  heavy 
packing  cases,  reports  the  World's 
Paper  Trade  Review.  Prospective 
locations  are  Barranquilla,  Cali  and 
Medellin.  A  corporation  has  been 
formed  under  the  joint  capitalization 
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of  Colombian  firms  and  a  prominent 
United  States'  company  and,  when 
established,  these  proposed  factories 
will  operate  under  the  direction  of 
United  States  technicians. 

Experiments  in  the  use  of  bagasse 
as  a  raw  material  are  now  being  car- 
ried out;  but  in  the  event  of  failure  of 
these  experiments,  further  study  will 
be  devoted  to  the  utilization  of  num- 
erous native  fibrous  grasses  and  plants 
which  grow  abundantly  in  this  region. 

India 

FOREIGN   TRADE,   APRIL- JUNE,  1944 

The  total  value  of  India's  merchan- 
dise trade  during  April-June,  1944,  was 
Rs.951, 454,577,  representing  a  consid- 
erable increase  over  the  1943  record 
for  the  same  months  of  Rs.761, 184,389. 
(One  rupee  equals  approximately 
Can.$0-335).  Imports  increased  from 
R&.260,964,615  to  Rs.440,706,739,  while 
export  values  showed  a  small  improve- 
ment, from  Rs.500,216,774  to  Rs.510,- 
747,838.  The  favourable  trade  bal- 
ance is  much  lower  than  last  year's 
figure. 

India's  trade  with  Canada  continues 
to  show  a  decline  in  both  import  and 
export  values.  Imports  during  April- 
June  fell  off  from  Rs.7,570,928  in  1943 
to  Rs.4,037,190  during  the  current  year, 
while  exports  declined  from  Rs.13,233,- 
746  to  Rs.10,793,119.  India's  favour- 
able balance  in  this  trade  during  these 
three  months  of  1944  amounted  to 
more  than  150  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  imports  of  Canadian  goods. 

It  may  again  be  noted,  in  this  latter 
regard,  that  Indian  Government  trade 
statistics  refer  only  to  commercial 
trade  and  take  no  record  of  imports  of 
war  materials,  service  supplies,  and 
similar  goods  entering  the  country. 

Newfoundland 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE 

Newfoundland's  revenue  for  the 
seven  months  ending  October  31 
amounted  to  $22,132,000  as  compared 
with  estimates'  of  $16,332,000.  Ex- 
penditures during  the  same  period 
amounted  to  $14,941,000,  or  approx- 


imately $2,900,000  more  than  estim- 
ated. Revenue  for  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber at  $2,249,600  was  approximately 
$148,000  more  than  was  recorded  in 
October,  1943.  On  the  other  hand,  ex- 
penditures for  the  month  increased  by 
slightly  less  than  $500,000  to  $2,032,- 
400. 

New  Zealand 

HOUSING  PROBLEMS 

The  shortage  of  housing  in  New  Zea- 
land has  reached  an  acute  stage,  and, 
according  to  reports  in  the  New  Zea- 
land press,  the  progress  of  the  govern- 
ment building  program  is  being  seri- 
ously held  up  by  lack  of  materials  and 
equipment,  as  well  as  by  reason  of 
increased  costs. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  appears  to 
be  that  building  costs  have  risen  so 
substantially  since  the  outbreak  of  war 
that  it  is  no  longer  economical  to  erect 
further  houses  at  the  present  rentals. 
Authorities  state  that  there  has  been 
an  over-all  increase  of  about  32  per 
cent  in  housing  costs  since  1939.  On 
the  other  hand,  rentals  have  remained 
stationary,  the  net  standard  rent  being 
26s.  a  week  for  a  four-roomed  state 
house,  and  29s.  a  week  for  a  five- 
roomed  unit. 

The  costs  of  materials,  exclusive  of 
tax,  have  risen  by  about  15  per  cent. 
Imported  materials  have  increased  in 
price  by  more  than  that  figure  but  this 
is  counterbalanced  by  a  smaller  rise  of 
about  9  per  cent  in  New  Zealand  manu- 
factured goods.  Wages  have  accounted 
for  a  further  increase  of  about  40  per 
cent. 

It  is  claimed  that  by  far  the  greatest 
factor  in  raising  building  costs  is  taxa- 
tion, which  is  stated  to  be  as  much 
as  300  per  cent  higher  than  in  pre-war 
days.  Other  factors  which  enter  into 
increases  have  to  do  with  manpower, 
such  as  skill  in  building  and  shortage 
of  labour. 

Future  developments  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  government  building,  there- 
fore, are  obscure.  Shortage  of  mate- 
rials still  precludes  erection  of  any 
large  number  of  private  houses  or  busi- 
ness premises  and  the  builder  has  little 
alternative  but  to  accept  state  con- 
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tracts.  Under  present  conditions,  there 
seems  little  prospect  of  the  program 
getting  into  its  stride  until  the  prob- 
lems of  materials  and  costs  are  re- 
solved. 

South  Africa 

PRODUCTION  OF  VERMICULITE 

Extensive  development  work  has 
been  carried  out  and  is  continuing  iij 
South  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploiting the  vermiculite  deposits  occur- 
ring in  base-metal  claims  in  the 
Pietersburg  District  of  the  Northern 
Transvaal,  reports  H.  L.  Brown,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Johannes- 
burg. The  South  African  Vermiculite 
and  General  Industries  Limited  has 
been  installing  plant  for  pre-treating, 
cleaning  and  exfoliating  the  material, 
which  is  claimed  to  have  sound-proof, 
heat-proof  and  vermin-proof  character- 
istics, making  it  a  useful  raw  material 
for  light-weight  concrete,  prefabri- 
cated materials  and  plastics  of  various 
kinds.  The  company  began  produc- 
tion some  months  ago  of  flooring,  re- 
fractories and  insulation  material  and 
was  expected  to  begin  large-scale  pro- 
duction of  pre-cast,  light-weight  con- 
crete slabs  for  construction  work  about 
the  end  of  October. 


Sweden 

POST-WAR  PULP   AND  PAPER 

Prospects  for  post-war  exports  of  the 
Swedish  wood  and  pulp  industries  are 
considered  good  in  Swedish  trade 
circles.  Large  quantities  of  timber  will 
be  required,  not  only  in  Britain,  but 
also  in  Denmark,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland  and  other  countries,  and  it 
appears  that  Sweden  is  the  only  coun- 
try which  will  be  able  to  deliver  timber 
and  pulp  immediately  after  the  war. 
From  Swedish  sources  it  is  stated  that 
much  interest  has  been  caused  by 
negotiations  of  the  British  Paper  Con- 
troller with  Swedish  pulp  producers 
concerning  the  delivery  of  250,000  or 
300,000  tons  of  cellulose  and  75,000  to 
100,000  tons  of  mechanical  pulp  (dty 
weight)  during  the  twelve  months  im- 
mediately after  navigation  between 
Sweden  and  Britain  can  be  resumed. 

Swedish  experts  are  reported  as 
stating  that  the  projected  deliveries  to 
Britain  are  only  a  smalL  part  of  the 
production  capacity  of  Swedish  mills, 
which  amounts  to  200,000  tons  monthly 
of  cellulose  for  export.  In  addition, 
there  are  more  than  500,000  tons  of 
cellulose  in  stock  ready  for  immediate 
export. 


TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


Canada 

EXPORT  PERMIT  REGULATIONS  AMENDED 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No. 
104,  effective  December  11,  1944, 
Group  9  of  Annex  No.  1  to  Export  Per- 
mit Branch  Order  No.  103  of  November 
22,  1944,  is  amended,  with  respect  to 
the  exemption  of  brushes,  to  read  as 
follows:  Brushes,  other  than  those  con- 
taining hog  or  pig  bristles. 

Accordingly  brushes  containing  hog 
or  pig  bristles  will  require  an  export 
permit  when  shipped  from  Canada  to 
any  destination. 

Australia 

IMPORT  LICENSING  REGULATIONS 
FURTHER  RELAXED 

Mr.  K.  F.  Noble,  Acting  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Sydney,  writes  under  date 


October  23  that,  with  effect  from 
October  1,  1944,  the  Australian  Cus- 
toms (Import  Licensing)  Regulations 
have  been  further  relaxed. 

Braids,  straw  or  grass  for  hat-mak- 
ing; hoods,  other  than  of  felt;  hat  forms 
of  braid  or  similar  materials  sewn  with 
a  visible  stitch  but  not  blocked  or 
further  processed;  braids,  other  than  of 
grass  or  straw  (Tariff  Item  404) ;  hair 
nets  of  natural  or  imitation  hair;  and 
colour  cards,  when,  of  non-sterling 
origin  are  now  permitted  entry  up  to 
100  per  cent  of  imports  during  the  base 
year  ended'  June  30i,  1939. 

Licences  may  be  issued  to  cover  hair 
nets  as  mentioned  above,  classified 
under  Tariff  Item  111(0),  imported 
prior  to  October  1,  while  all  braids, 
straw  and  grass  for  hat-making,  classi- 
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fied  under  Tariff  Items  106(C)  (1)  and 
(2),  may  be  grouped  to  form  a  single 
specification. 

Paper  felts  for  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bituminous  roofings  and  floor- 
ings, when  of  sterling  origin,  which 
were  previously  prohibited,  are  now 
permitted  entry  up  to  25  per  cent  of 
base-year  imports,  while  a  further  list 
of  sterling  household  enamelled  ware 
has  been  placed  under  Administrative 
Control. 

For  the  licensing  quarter  ending 
December  31,  1944,  the  quota  of  cotton 
piece-goods  allocated  for  export  from 
British  India  to  Australia  is  11,754,723 
yards,  while  the  quota  of  cotton  yarn 
for  the  same  period  is  150  tons. 

Effective  October  25,  no  quota  will 
be  required  for  importations  from  non- 
sterling  countries  for  books  and  printed 
matter  relating  to  technical,  scientific, 
medical  and  theological  subjects,  bibles, 
prayer  and  hymn  books,  missals,  Eng- 
lish language  dictionaries  (costing 
$1.50  and  over  in  country  of  origin) 
and  foreign  language  dictionaries. 

Regulations  governing  the  importa- 
tion of  periodicals  and  magazines  have 
not  been  altered.  Books  of  the  types 
known  as  westerns,  detectives,  crime 
and  light  romance,  fiction  in  paper- 
covered  editions,  children's  toy  books, 
other  dictionaries  and  other  printed 
matter  are  still  prohibited  entry,  but 
other  books  and  music  books  are  now 
permitted  entry  up  to  100  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  base-year  imports  when 
of  non-sterling  origin. 


New  Zealand 

LICENCES  FOR  IMPORTS  OF  TOBACCO  PIPES 
AND  COFFIN  FURNITURE 

Mr.  C.  B.  Birkett,  Acting  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  ad- 
vises that,  according  to  a  notice  of  the 
New  Zealand  Customs  Department 
dated  October  24,  1944,  licences 
granted  for  the  importation  into  New 
Zealand  of  tobacco  pipes  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1945  may  be  util- 
ized for  the  importation  of  tobacco 
pipes  from  Canada  or  the  United 
States,  conditional  on  imports  being 
confined  to  pipes  in  the  less  expensive 
grades.  According  to  a  notice  of  Octo- 
ber 27,  1944,  licences  granted  for  im- 
ports of  coffin  furniture  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1944  and  1945  may  be 
transferred  on  request  to  Canada. 

Trinidad 

1944  IMPORT  LICENCES  TO  BE  EXTENDED 

With  reference  to  the  notice  pub- 
lished in-  Commercial  Intelligence 
Jowmal  No.  2128  (November  11,  1944), 
page  451,  respecting  the  liability  to 
confiscation  in  Trinidad  of  Canadian 
imports  arriving  in  that  Colony  a-fter 
December  31,  1944,  unless  covered  by 
import  licences  endorsed  '^1945  Pro- 
gramme'', Mr.  G.  A.  Newman,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of 
Spain,  advises  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trinidad  Control  Board  has  agreed  to 
automatically  renew  import  licences 
for  all  goods  shipped  to  Trinidad  under 
valid  1944  Canadian  export  permits 
issued  up  to  December  31,  1944. 


EXCHANGE  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL 

By  L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 


Exchange  for  commercial  uses-  con- 
tinues in  ample  supply  in  Brazil.  Dur- 
ing the  war  Brazil  has  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  very 'impressive  reserve, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  Brazilian  Minister  of  Finance, 
in  a  speech  made  earlier  in  the  year, 
made  public  some  very  interesting 
figures  relating  to  the  question  of  ex- 


change. Brazil's  gold  stock  is  to-day 
valued  at  over  US$255,500,000  and 
foreign  exchange  balances  amount  to  a 
further  US$198,500,000,  bringing  the 
total  to  US$454  million.  The  Minister 
considered  that  certain  reserves  must 
be  set  up  and  maintained  to  meet 
Brazil's  immediate  post-war  needs. 
These  were  described  as  being  1,800 
million  cruzeiros  for  extraordinary  im- 
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ports  of  machinery  and  equipment  to 
rehabilitate  Brazilian  industry,  which 
has  suffered  from  the  searcity  of  new 
machinery  and  the  wearing  out  and 
obsolescence  of  present  installations; 
500  million  cruzeiros  to  take  care  of 
extraordinary  imports  of  durable  con- 
sumer goods;  2,000  milhon  cruzeiros 
to  guarantee  the  balance  of  payments; 
and  500  million  cruzeiros  to  care  for 
the  repatriation  of  refugee  capital. 
This  makes  a  grand  total  of  US$240 
million. 

The  1,800  million  cruzeiros  (US$90,- 
000,000)  envisaged  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  industry  is  probably  the  item  of 
greatest  interest  to  Canadian  exporters. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  money 
will  be  spent,  or  at  least  a  large  part  of 
it.  Recent  legislation  introduced  in 
Brazil  provided  for  a  tax  on  the  excess 
profits  made  by  industry.  An  alterna- 
tive was  given  to  those  having  to  pay 
this  tax,  whereby  they  might  deposit 
with  the  Bank  of  Brazil  twice  the 
amount  of  the  tax  collectible,  which 
would  be  made  available  to  the  tax- 
payer after  the  war  in  any  currency 
in  free  circulation  for  the  purchase 
abroad  of  new  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. Needless  to  say,  few  have  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

There  were  recently  in  circulation 
rumours  to  the  effect  that  the  cruzeiro 
was  about  to  be  devalorized.  Such  a. 
happening  would,  of  course,  benefit  ex- 
porters of  Brazilian  products  to  the 
extent  that  the  cruzeiro  value  of  the 
exports  would  increase  proportionately 
with  the  extent  of  the  devalorization. 
That  this  was  not  the  policy  of  the 
Government  was  categorically  stated 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance.  To  sup- 
port this  statement,  the  cruzeiro  im- 
mediately firmed,  instead  of  weakening. 

Thus  Brazil's  present  exchange  situa- 
tion may  be  described  as  excellent. 
After  deducting  the  reserves,  previously 
mentioned,  Brazil  has  a  surplus  bal- 
ance of  over  214  million  dollars  which 
should,  wdth  the  addition  of  further 


balances  steadily  accruing,  carry  the 
country  through  the  post-war  transi- 
tion period  (for  the  first  three  months 
of  1944  the  balance  was  approximately 
$34,500,000) .  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  these  balances  have  been 
built  up  by  abnormal  war  conditions: 
inflated  export  values,  exports  of  goods 
not  normally  exported  from  Brazil,  cur- 
tailment of  imports  through  lack  of 
supply  and  scarcity  of  shipping,  and 
further,  and  by  no  means  unimportant, 
the  lavish  expenditures  in  Brazil  bv 
the  United  States. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  after  the 
war  export  values  will  decrease,  there 
will  be  a  lessened  demand  for  many 
goods  for  which  war  creates  or  increases 
the  demand,  imports  (as  already  pre- 
visaged  by  the  Government)  will  in- 
crease, and  wartime  expenditures  by 
the  United  States  will  cease.  Whether 
or  not  Brazil  will  be  able  to  meet  post- 
war competition  successfully  has  yet 
to  be  seen.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to 
forecast  more  than  the  immediate 
future. 

Recent  developments  on  the  Euro- 
pean war  front  are  having  a  quite 
marked  effect  on  the  attitude  of  Bra- 
zilian businessmen,  which  is  reflected 
in  a  definite  falling-off  of  sales.  Many 
are  firmly  convinced  that  the  war  in 
Europe  will  terminate  any  day,  that 
with  its  cessation  prices  will  overnight 
become  a  fraction  of  what  they  are 
to-day,  and  that,  through  the  immedi- 
ate removal  of  wartime  restrictions  and 
an  abundance  of  shipping,  ample  sup- 
plies of  all  goods  will  be  available. 
As  regards  foreign  trade,  this  has  been 
manifested  in  certain  cases  by  the  can- 
cellation of  existing  contracts  and  there 
have  also  been  reported  cases  where 
importers  have  neglected  to  take  up 
shipping  documents.  In  view  of  this 
situation  Canadian  exporters  might 
consider  it  advisable  to  request  pay- 
ments by  irrevocable  letter  of  credit, 
except  where  the  integrity  of  the  im- 
porter is  known. 

October  20,  1944 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  is  published  in  English  and  French 
and  is  issued  every  Saturday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Subscription  prices  for  either  edition  are:  $1  per  annum  in  Canada, 
single  copies  5  cents  each;  $3.50  per  annum  outside  Canada,  single  copies 
10  cents  each. 

Subscription  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  King^s  Printer,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  and  remittances  may  be  made  by  post  office 
or  express  orders,  or  by  drafts  or  cheques,  payable  at  par  in  Ottawa. 

Inquiries  for  back  copies  or  additional  copies  should  be  made  to  the 
same  address. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  11,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  December  11,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  December  4,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Glold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Dec.  4 

Dec.  11 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

^  A    A  o  Ark 

$4 . 4.500 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

1.0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1 . 1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.86G6 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

(Paper) 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

3i 

Free 

.2758 

.2758 

(Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0575 

.  0575 

,  Dollar 

1.0138 

9313 

.9313 

Chile   

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4i 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

,  ,   ,  Peso 

.9733 

.6351 

.6351 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6016 

.6016 

4.8G66 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

BM 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

U 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 
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Addresses  and  territories  of  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners.    This  title 
should  be  used  in  addresses  of  letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenoa 
Aires  (1).   (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  Frederick  Palmer,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory, 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  lettera— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Stkes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  F.  W.  Eraser.  Address  for  lett€rs-;-P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office-^Canadian  Bank 
of  Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office— Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela, 
Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

HiCHARD  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Economic  Adviser,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint  Honore, 
Paris. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  {Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


^/j^      CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Con, 

Mexico 

C.  S.  BissETT.  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartadc 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower.   Circular  Road,  St.  John's.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Pern 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embass3\  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office — Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes 
Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivrat.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 

Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom.  (Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office). 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom.- 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  A.  Langlbt,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address.  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  Ck)RNALL,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  B.  C.  Butler,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley^s  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  hj  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  mTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE 

By  B.  C.  Butler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York 


The  world  press  reported  daily  upon 
the  International  Business  Conference 
which  was  held  at  Rye,  New  York, 
from  November  10  to  18  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council  Inc.  This 
article  will  touch  upon  some  of  the 
highlights  and  review  the  final  reports 
which  have  now  been  made  available. 

Representing  fifty-two  countries, 
each  of  which  was  limited  to  six  dele- 
gates and  six  technical  advisers  or 
alternates,  the  Conference  was  entirely 
non-political  in  character,  and  its  pur- 
pose, to  quote  from  the  official  invita- 
tion, was  "to  bring  together  on  a  world 


basis  representatives  of  leading  busi- 
ness organizations  from  allied  and 
neutral  countries  for  a  discussion  of 
economic  problems  which  affect  the 
business  interests  of  their  countries 
nationally  and  internationally  and  thus 
aim  to  establish  a  better  basis  for 
world  relations  and  world  trade." 

Eight  subjects  were  nominated  for 
the  agenda,  and  separate  sections  or 
committees  were  set  up  to  discuss  each 
subject  in  private  and  report  their  find- 
ings at  the  plenary  sessions  on  the  last 
two  days,  when  the  reports  were  de- 
bated publicly.  Recognizing  that  each 
country  has  certain  vital  economic 
interests  and  commitments,  the  aim 
was  to  provide  a  realistic  Sim;;tf«»gs5^ 
eight  principal  factors  oiyf^cli  iiationg  '> 
disagree  rather  than  to  ^rive  at  precise 
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solutions.  The  underlying  principles 
observed  in  the"  preparation  of  the  re- 
ports were: — 

1.  That  there  can  be  no  permanent 
military  peace  in  a  world  of  economic 
conflict;  and 

2.  That  there  can  be  no  high  level 
of  prosperity  and  jobs  in  this  or  any 
other  country  until  international  trade 
is  restored  and  expanded. 

The  following  notes  summarize  the 
reports  of  the  eight  sections  as  finally 
approved  by  the  Conference. 

Private  Enterprise 

The  consensus  of  the  committee  deal- 
ing with  this  subject  was  that  private 
enterprise  (i.e.  the  right  of  an  individ- 
ual to  set  up  in  business  for  himself,  to 
venture  his  personal  efforts  and  capital 
in  the  hope  of  making  a  profit  but 
risking  the  possibility  of  failure)  is  the 
best  known  system  for  promoting  and 
maintaining  prosperity,  employment, 
higher  standards  of  living  and  peace. 
Governments  were  therefore  urged  to 
foster  private  enterprise  by  adherence 
to  the  following  principles: — 

1.  Equality  of  opportunity. 

2.  Equality  under  law. 

3.  Reward  for  initiative. 

4.  Privilege  for  thrift. 

5.  A  tax  structure  that  encourages 
incentive  and  risk. 

6.  Restriction  of  monopoly. 

7.  Abstinence  of  government  from 
competition  with  private  business. 

8.  Freedom  of  production  and  sale. 

9.  Equitable  distribution  of  profits, 
with  consumers'  and  labor's  interest 
safeguarded  to  the  end  that  more  and 
more  things  may  be  supplied  to  more 
and  more  people,  thereby  producing 
maximum  employment  at  the  highest 
possible  level  of  wages. 

10.  Government — under  law — that 
will  provide  encouragement  to  business 
through  provision  of  an  economic  at- 
mosphere in  accord  with  the  above 
principles. 

The  existence  of  state  controls  in  cer- 
tain countries  was  regarded  as  probably 
desirable  in  specific  instances  and  dur- 


ing periods  of  emergency,  but  the  ex- 
tension of  such  practices  or  their  main- 
tenance after  the  need  for  them  has 
disappeared  was  deprecated. 

Raw  Materials  and  Foodstuffs 

The  production  of  these  items  being 
the  most  basic  and  widespread  through- 
out the  world,  their  free  interchange 
was  considered  essential  to  interna- 
tional prosperity.  The  following  con- 
clusions were  stated: — 

1.  Production,  processing  and  dis- 
tribution of  raw  materials  and  food- 
stuffs should  be  in  the  hands  of  private 
management,  witli  governments  co- 
operating in  the  fields  of  statistics, 
research  and  education. 

2.  The  elimination  of  trade  barriers 
and  discrimination  of  all  kinds  should 
be  the  cardinal  point  of  national  and 
international  policies. 

3.  Production  solely  for  purposes  of 
national  self-sufficiency  should  be  dis- 
couraged, the  emphasis  being  on  low- 
cost  production. 

4.  Standards  of  quality,  weights  and 
measures  should  be  established  by  an 
international  organization. 

5.  Expanding  industrial  uses  of 
agricultural  products  should  be  fost- 
ered by  co-operation  in  the  realm  of 
research  between  agriculture,  industry, 
universities  and  governments. 

6.  Improved  dietary,  clothing,  hous- 
ing, medical  and  health  standards 
should  be  emphasized  by  the  public 
educational  systems  of  the  various 
countries,  integrated  through  an  inter- 
national organization. 

7.  Miscellaneous  conclusions  for 
facilitating  the  free  flow  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  foodstuffs  were  suggested  as 
follows: — 

(a)  Reopening  of  all  commodity 
futures  markets  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

(b)  Stabilization  of  exchanges. 

(r)  Re-establishment     of  ample 

steamship  services. 
(d)  Free  and  equal  access  to  raw 

materials  and  foodstuffs. 
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(e)  Restoration  of  orderly  disposi- 
tion of  raw  material  and  food- 
stuff surpluses  to  private  busi- 
ness channels. 

Encouragement  and  Protection  of 
Investments 

Creditor  countries  can  justify  foreign 
investments  only  by  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  returns  in  the  form  of 
goods  and  services,  but  such  invest- 
ments should  be  related  to  the  ultimate 
improvement  of  the  peoples  of  the  re- 
cipient country.  Creditor  countries 
should,  therefore,  reduce  impediments 
to  the  importation  of  goods  and  services 
from  debtor  countries  and  should 
recognize  the  right  of  those  countries 
to  safeguard  their  national  resources 
against  wasteful  exploitation.  Thus, 
borrowing  and  lending  countries  should 
have  regard  for  the  mutuality  of  their 
interests-. 

Private  enterprise  has  in  the  past 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  making 
capital  available  for  the  development 
of  latent  resources,  but  government 
loans  or  credits  may  be  required  in 
the  interests  of  national  defence  or 
public  welfare. 

Nations  requiring  foreign  capital 
should  make  a  conscious  effort  to  give 
such  capital  adequate  protection  by 
adherence  to  contracts  and  concessions, 
consistent  interpretation  of  laws,  en- 
suring equivalent  rights  to  foreign 
capital  as  enjoyed  by  domestic  capital, 
and  providing  adequate  compensation 
in  the  event  that  expropriation  should 
become  necessary  on  grounds  other 
than  racial  or  religious.  Freedom  of 
exchange  and  the  transfer  of  funds 
should  be  safeguarded,  and  tax  treaties 
should  be  concluded  between  friendly 
countries,  defining  the  tax  sphere  of 
each  in  order  to  afford  relief  from 
double,  extra-territorial  and  other 
forms  of  taxation  w^hich  obstruct  in- 
vestments. 

The  restoration  to  rightful  owners  of 
title  to  properties  should  precede  any 
settlement  reached  with  the  Axis 
powers,  and  assets  frozen  by  the  United 
Nations  in  the  names  of  private  citizens 
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of  allied  or  neutral  countries  should  be 
released  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
liberation  of  occupied  countries. 

In  conclusion  it  was  recommended 
that  the  foregoing  points  be  incorpor- 
ated into  an  international  code  of  fair 
practice  and  business  ethics. 

Industrialization  in  New  Areas 

Increased  consumption  and  high  liv- 
ing standards  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
effective  use  of  the  national  resources 
of  each  country,  supplemented  by  inter- 
national trade.  Increased  industrial- 
ization will  alter  the  pattern  of  world 
trade  but  will  also  increase  its  tempo 
to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world. 
However,  the  desired  aim  for  each 
country  should  be  a  balanced  develop- 
ment, the  result  of  too  rapid  indus- 
trialization being  economic  dislocation. 

Countries  that  seek  to  industrialize 
should  bear  in  mind  that  their  success 
depends  upon: — 

1.  Raw  materials  of  proper  quality 
and  quantity  and  at  competitive  prices. 

2.  Adequate  and  reliable  sources  for 
the  economic  production  or  purchase  of 
power. 

3.  Availability  of  national  or  for- 
eign management,  and  of  labour,  with 
the  necessary  degree  of  skill. 

4.  Labour  laws  and  administrative" 
practices  which  are  fair  and  reason- 
able. 

5.  Markets  which  are  sufficiently 
broad  and  available. 

6.  Tax  systems  and  administrative 
regulations  which  permit  the  hope  of 
earning  and  retaining  an  adequate 
return  on  capital. 

7.  Access  on  equal  terms,  and:  with- 
out restriction,  to  sufficient  foreign  ex- 
change to  provide  funds  for  interest 
and  amortization  payments  on  loans 
and  dividends  on  equity  capital. 

8.  Over-all  unit  production  costs 
which  permit  profitable  operations. 

Coupled  with  the  above  are  the  fol- 
lowing essentials:  adequate  capital, 
efficient  plant  and  equipment,  compet- 
ent management,  and  technical  knowl- 
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edge.  If  the  country  desiring  to  in- 
dustrialize lacks  these  essentials  and  if 
some  foreign  country  can  provide  them, 
they  should  be  admitted  freely,  and 
the  personnel  should  be  accorded  equal 
treatment  with  local  personnel.  Un- 
derlying all  these  considerations  is  the 
need  for  political  stability  and  justice, 
and  to  these  ends  it  was  recommended 
that  an  international  code  of  fair  prac- 
tice and  business  ethics  be  adopted. 

Currency  Relations 

Attention  was  directed  to  basic 
policies  rather  than  special  problems  of 
individual  countries  or  the  intricacies 
of  monetary  technique.  The  Bretton 
AVoods  proposals  and  alternative  plans 
were  reviewed,  and  general  agreement 
was  expressed  that  gold  should  be 
maintained  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
post-war  international  monetary 
system.  That  system  might  be  modi- 
fied, but  it  should  provide  stable  pari- 
ties and  freedom  of  international  pay- 
ments. The  establishment  of  a  stable 
relationship  between  the  United  States 
dollar  and  the  pound  sterling  was  con- 
sidered essential. 

The  dislocation  of  the  financial 
structure  of  many  countries  was  dis- 
cussed, in  particular  of  those  countries 
which  have  suffered  enemy  occupation. 
It  was  agreed  that  no  monetary  stabil- 
ity, nationally  or  internationally, 
could  be  achieved  without  an  accom- 
panying freedom  in  the  exchange  of 
goods  between  nations. 

Transportation  and  Communications 

The  report  of  this  section  urged  the 
restoration  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
and  commerce  and  opposed  the  force- 
able  allocation  of  world  shipping.  How- 
ever, it  was  felt  that,  by  multi-lateral 
agreements  between  countries,  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  private  trans- 
portation companies  to  provide  ade- 
quate and  economical  services  for  the 
uninterrupted  and  orderly  movement 
of  international  commerce. 

The  following  measures  were  recom- 
mended for  facilitating  cargo  move- 
ments:— 


1.  The  creation  of  additional  free 
port  facilities  for  the  distribution  of 
the  world's  goods. 

2.  Provision  for  a  more  general  ac- 
ceptance and  use  of  standardized  nego- 
tiable through  bills  of  lading. 

3.  The  liberalizing  and  standardiz- 
ing of  rules  and  regulations  governing 
international  transit. 

4.  Closer  co-operation  between 
operators  of  transportation  facilities  to 
the  benefit  of  travellers  and  cargo 
movements. 

5.  The  simplification  and,  wherever 
possible,  complete  elimination  of  com- 
mercial documents  required  by  the  con- 
sulates of  many  countries.  It  was 
stressed  that  such  documents  are  mere- 
ly a  pretext  for  extracting  revenues, 
and  it  was  recommended  that,  if  such 
revenues  were  necessary,  the  govern- 
ments concerned  should  collect  them  at 
their  ports  of  ei3.try  by  means  of  cus- 
toms tariffs,  thus  saving  time  and  ex- 
pense for  shipper  and  consignee. 

6.  The  resumption  by  chambers  of 
commerce,  forwarding  agents  and  other 
bodies  of  active  promotion  of  inter- 
national trade  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

Encouragement  to  travel  by  com- 
mercial representatives,  students  and 
tourists  was  recommended  by  simplify- 
ing and  speeding  up  the  issuance  of 
passports  and  other  documents  of 
identification  and  by  abolishing  the 
system  of  visas  for  such  travellers. 

An  international  conference  of 
transport  interests  was  advocated,  with 
a  view  to  formulating  plans  to  imple- 
ment the  committee's  recommendations 
and  to  standardize  practices. 

The  remainder  of  the  report  of  this 
committee  deals  with  details  of  post- 
war shipping  facilities,  types  of  vessels 
expected  to  be  in  service  and  required, 
reconstruction  of  damaged  harbour  and 
dock  facilities,  control  by  an  interna- 
tional agency  of  shipbuilding  by  enemy 
countries,  domestic  and  inland  trans- 
portation, and  telephone,  telegraph  and 
radio  communications.  There  was  a 
full  discussion  of  air  transportation, 
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but  it  was  not  recorded,  no  doubt  in 
order  not  to  trespass  upon  the  ground 
being  covered  at  the  concurrent  Air 
Conference  in  Chicago. 

Commercial  Policy 

It  was  agreed  that  the  first  objective 
of  commercial  policy  of  nations  should 
be  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  living 
of  all  peoples  and  that  this  objective 
could  be  best  served  by  the  restoration 
of  multi-lateral  trade  and  the  removal 
of  trade  barriers.  The  legitimate 
aspirations  of  countries  to  diversify 
their  economies  was  recognized,  but  it 
was  urged  that  these  aims  should  not 
be  pursued  along  strictly  nationalistic 
lines  and  without  regard  to  the  econ- 
omy of  other  countries.  To  achieve 
these  objectives  and  promote  freer 
trade,  the  following  recommendations 
were  made: — 

1.  A  Multi-lat-eral  Trade  Convention 
committing  contracting  countries  to 
progressive  lowering  of  tariffs;  elimina- 
tion of  quotas  and  import  embargoes; 
unconditional  and  unlimited  adoption 
of  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  in 
commercial  treaties;  abandonment  of 
discriminatory  practices,  particularly 
those  leading  to  closed  trading  systems; 
abandonment  of  national  sales  and  pro- 
duction monopolies. 

2.  The  negotiation  of  treaties  of 
commerce  having  effect  for  periods  of 
at  least  ten  years,  thus  enabling  inter- 
national trade  arrangements  to  be 
made  for  that  term. 

3.  An  International  Economic 
Charter  between  governments,  to  be 
formulated  by  the  Multi-lateral  Trade 
Convention. 

4.  An  international  economic  organ- 
ization entrusted  with  the  task  of  sup- 
ervising and  co-ordinating  national 
commercial  policies  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Economic  Charter. 

5.  Governments  of  creditor  countries 
should  make  special  efforts  to  increase 
their  imports-  and  thus  enable  debtor 
countries  to  meet  their  obligations. 

•  6.  The  huge  demand  for  goods  and 
services  that  is  expected  to  follow  the 
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conclusion  of  hostilities  should  provide 
governments  with  an  opportunity  to 
liberalize  their  trade  policies,  thus  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  expanding  world 
trade  and  mitigating  the  difficulties  of 
the  transition  period. 

7.  The  system  of  government  sub- 
sidies for  surplus  exports  should  be 
discouraged. 

Cartels 

Cartels  were  defined  as  agreements 
between  private  parties  or  governments 
to  regulate  production,  establish  ord- 
erly marketing,  co-ordinate  prices,  and 
provide  the  exchange  of  technical  in- 
formation, experience  and  patents.  Two 
diametrically  opposite  points  of  view 
were  presented. 

One  group  argued  that  such  agree- 
ments limit  trade,  discourage  competi- 
tion, raise  prices,  retard  development, 
prejudice  national  security  and  econ- 
omy, and  place  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  trade  in  private  hands  when 
such  agreements  are  non-governmental. 
The  other  group,  with  equal  emphasis, 
advanced  the  view  that  such  agree- 
ments promote  the  exchange  of  tech- 
nical information  and  patents,  improve 
quality,  lower  costs  and,  by  recon- 
ciling supply  to  demand,  maintain  and 
increase  employment,  further  peaceful 
trade  relations,  raise  living  standards, 
and  open  and  expand  markets  in  an 
orderly  and  progressive  fashion. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  benefits  of 
such  agreements  should  be  preserved, 
but  that  the  governments  concerned 
should  ensure  that  the  agreements  are 
not  harmful  to  the  public  interest  by 
examining  their  effect  upon  employ- 
ment, standards  of  living,  industrial 
development,  prices  and  volume  and 
flow  of  trade. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  was 
some  inevitable  duplication  in  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  various 
sections,  the  most  significant  being  the 
several  recommendations  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  international  bodies 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
regulating  and  standardizing  certain 
phases  of  international  trade. 
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REPRESENTATION  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 

By  R.  P.  Bower,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  St.  John's 


There  are  two  satisfactory  ways  of 
marketing  Canadian  goods  in  New- 
foundland: (1)  through  a  resident 
agent  in  Newfoundland,  selling  on  a 
commission  basis;  and  (2)  by  period- 
ical visits  of  factory  representatives. 

Both  these  methods  are  followed 
with  success  and,  whether  an  exporter 
should  adopt  one  or  the  other  will  de- 
pend largely  on  the  type  of  goods 
involved. 

Now  that  Canadian  exporters  are 
again  considering  the  possibilities  of 


overseas  markets,  they  are  strongly 
urged  to  establish  contact  with  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  St. 
John's,  Newfoundland,  before  making 
any  agency  arrangements  in  that  terri- 
tory. There  are  a  number  of  conditions 
affecting  that  market  to-day  which 
make  it  particularly  important  that 
the  greatest  care  be  taken  in  appoint- 
ing agents,  and  exporters  should  there- 
fore communicate  with  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  in  all  cases  where 
representation  is  under  consideration. 


PROBLEMS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  FURNITURE  INDUSTRY 

By  C.  G.  Venus,  Office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  London 


Substantial  quantities  of  Canadian 
woods  were  used  by  the  United  King- 
dom furniture  industry  before  the  war, 
and  to  that  extent  Canadian  lumber 
exporters  will  be  interested  in  the 
future  position  and  prospects  of  the 
industry  in  this  country.  It  will  be 
known  that  enemy  action  and  the  cur- 
tailment of  manufacturing  facilities 
have  created  a  difficult  problem  which 
has  been  met  during  the  war  by  the  im- 
provisation of  simple  utility  types  and 
the  restriction  of  purchase  to  certain 
categories  of  necessitous  consumers. 

In  a  report  to  the  United  Kingdom 
Government,  the  Furniture  Industry 
Post-War  Reconstruction  Committee 
state  that  they  are  without  any  real 
information  as  to  what  supplies  of  raw 
materials,  either  in  quantities  or  kind, 
are  likely  to  be  available  in  the  transi- 
tion period,  and  that  without  such  in- 
formation it  is  impossible  for  the  trade 
to  make  any  post-war  plans  of  value. 
The  Committee  place  on  record  their 
grave  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  availa- 
bility of  timber  and  other  raw  mate- 
rials (particularly  steel  spriags,  filling 
materials,  shellac,  fittings,  and  glue) 
on  which  depend  the  future  of  the  in- 
dustry and  re-employment  of  I'abour 
and  the  satisfaction  of  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  public. 


Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
the  furniture  industry  relies  upon  ade- 
quate supplies  of  imported  timber 
(including  hardwood,  soft  woods, 
veneers,  and  plywood)  and  that  in 
present  circumstances  the  Government 
has  full  responsibility  in  this  regard, 
and  the  industry  is  unable  to  take  any 
steps  to  provide  for  its  own  future 
needs.  The  Committee  urge  that  the 
trade  should  be  taken  into  immediate 
consultation  by  the  Government  on  the 
whole  timber  position.  In  this  con- 
nection they  recommend  that  the 
machinery  of  the  Timber  Control 
should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  include  a 
joint  committee  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  timber  merchants  and 
importers,  of  consumers  of  timber,  and 
of  representatives  of  the  government 
departments  concerned,  and  that  this 
committee  should  be  called,  upon  to 
play  an  active  and  continuous  part  in 
the  problems  involved. 

Plant  and  Machineiy 

As  regards  plant  and  machinery,  the 
Committee  express  the  opinion  that, 
owing  to  the  disorganization  suffered 
by  the  industry  during  the  war,  a 
medium  of  control  of  distribution  and 
use  of  manufacturing  equipment  will 
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be  necessary  for  a  short  period  after 
hostilities  cease,  and  they  suggest  that 
control  could  best  be  exercised)  by  the 
existing  Machine  Tool  Control. 

Concerning  veneering  plant,  the 
Committee's  view  is  that,  if  plywood 
is  to  be  used  in  furniture  construction 
instead  of  hardboard  and  if  a  large 
part  of  that  plywood  does  not  have 
to  be  veneered,  as  was  the  case  before 
the  war,  then  there  are  ample  veneering 
facilities  available.  The  position  might 
well  be  otherwise  if  hardboard  and  not 
plywood  is  to  be  used,  for  this  would 
need  extra  veneering  facilities  depend- 
ing upon  the  extent  of  its  use.  Ply- 
wood manufacture  has  been  increased 
during  the  war  and,  therefore,  there 
should  be  a  number  of  additional 
presses,  some  of  which  may  be  avail- 
able to  the  furniture  industry. 

Kilning  Facilities 

The  Committee  are  unable  to  reach 
any  conclusion  as  to  the  sufficiency  or 
otherwise  of  kilning  facilities.  These 
have  expanded  during  the  war  but. 


since  many  furniture  manufacturing 
units  are  small  and  cannot  own  their 
own  kilns,  appropriate  steps  should  be 
taken  to  build  up  stocks  of  seasoned 
timber. 

The  report  suggests  that  firms  who 
were  manufacturing  furniture  before 
the  war  (but  who  are  not  now  doing 
so)  and  who  propose  to  return  to  the 
industry  when  allowed  to  do  so  should 
be  encouraged  to  purchase  timber  on 
seasoning  licences  and  should  be  given 
financial  assistance  now  for  the  build- 
ing of  kilns  at  their  premises  to  the 
extent  of  receiving  government  grants. 

Quality  Standards 

The  Committee  state  that  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  industry  as  a  whole 
is  in  entire  agreement  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  there  should  be  fixed 
some  minimum  standard  of  quality  of 
furniture  production,  and  they  pro- 
pose the  establishment  of  long-term 
machinery  for  formulating  as  early  as 
possible  specific  proposals  to  this  end. 


CANADIAN  EXPORT  COMMODITIES  AND  INDUSTRIES 

14.  GOLD 

By  R.  J.  McDowALL,  Mining^  Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Branch, 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 


Threads  of  gold  provide  the  richer 
hues  in  the  tapestry  of  Canadian  min- 
ing history.  From  the  Appalachians 
9nd  the  Atlantic  in  the  East  to  the 
Cordilleran  region  in  the  West,  and 
northward  from  the  fringe  of  the  great 
plains  and  from  the  older  sections  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  towards  the  Arctic, 
is  woven  the  story  of  the  Argonauts. 

The  history  of  the  metal  in  Canada 
goes  back  for  almost  three  centuries. 
In  1654  Louis  XIV  of  France  granted 
a  concession  to  Nicholas  Denys  to  mine 
gold  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1770  Alex- 
ander Henry,  a  trader,  formed,  with 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  an  English 
company  to  develop  minerals  near 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario.  However,  it 
was  not  until  1823  that  the  discovery 
of  gold  was  officially  reported  in  Can- 
ada. It  is  related  that  the  finding  of 
21453— 2i 


alluvial  nuggets  in  that  year  was  made 
by  a  young  woman  while  fording  the 
shallows  of  the  Chaudiere  river  in 
southeastern  Quebec. 

British  Columbia  Gold  Rushes 

Widespread  prospecting  in  far  West- 
ern Canada  followed  the  great  Cali- 
fornia gold  discoveries  of  1849.  In  1852 
auriferous  quartz  veins  were  located  at 
Mitchell  Harbour,  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  which  resulted  in  the  first  lode- 
mining  rush  in  British  Columbia.  In 
1855  ex-servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  discovered  placer  gold  in  the 
same  province  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pend  d'Oreille  River,  and  in  1857  Gov- 
ernor James  Douglas  issued  a  proclam- 
ation regarding  the  working  of  gold 
mines  in  the  Kamloops,  Ashcroft  and 
Vernon  areas. 
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In  1858  the  discovery  of  placer  gold 
in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Fraser  River 
resulted  in  a  rush  to  this  area  of  miners 
from  California,  and  by  the  following 
year  prospectors  had  penetrated  to 
Cariboo  and  Quesnel.  Then  followed 
the  colourful  years  of  the  Cariboo  Trail 
and  the  roaring  days  of  early  Barker- 
ville  with  its  bonanza  placer  diggings. 

Early  Nova  Scotia  and  Ontario 
Discoveries 

The  golden  threads  of  the  weaver 
now  moved  once  again  towards  Eastern 
Canada, — for  from  sea  to  sea  the  spirit 
of  adventure  was  spreading  among  the 
virile  pioneers  of  a  nation  in  the  mak- 
ing. From  Nova  Scotia  came  the  news 
in  1860  that  lode  gold  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Tangier  district  by  John 
Pulsiver.  This  was  followed  from  1862 
to  1865  by  similar  discoveries  in  that 
province  at  Oldham,  Lawrencetown, 
Isaacs  Harbour,  Renfrew  and  Mount 
Uniacke. 

Probably  the  most  significant  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  Canada  from  a  geo- 
logical viewpoint  was  made  near 
Madoc,  Hastings  County,  Ontario,  in 
1866.  This  event  represents  the  first 
officially  recorded  discovery  of  gold  in 
the  rocks  of  the  enormous  Canadian 
pre-cambrian  shield.  Although  the 
area  was  disappointing  from  an  econ- 
omic standpoint,  it  provided  the  geo- 
logist with  much  valuable  information 
for  the  future  exploration  and  study  of 
other  and  newer  sections  of  the  north- 
land. 

Trappers,  lumbermen,  surveyors  and 
prospectors  were  now  rapidly  becoming 
mineral  conscious,  and  with  their  pene- 
tration of  the  wilderness  came  more 
discoveries  in  the  far-flung  solitudes 
of  the  great  hinterland.  Gold  was  first 
found  in  the  Yukon  River  in  1869;  in 
1878  it  was  discovered  in  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  district  in  Ontario ;  and  dur- 
ing 1883'  copper-nickel  ores  were  lo- 
cated near  Sudbury,  Ontario.  The 
completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  in  1885  greatly  facilitated  the 
development  of  many  ore  deposits,  the 
well-known  Rossland  camp  in  southern 
British  Columbia  being  opened  in  1889. 


The  Klondike 

Then,  a  few  years  later,  in  1896, 
came  to  the  outside  world  the  first  news 
of  the  Klondike — a  name  which  will 
probably  remain  ever  outstanding  in 
the  history  of  Canadian  gold  mining — 
certainly  the  most  colourful  and 
romantic.  Some  of  the  Klondike 
creeks  were  exceedingly  rich  with 
single  pannings  known  to  have  run 
into  the  hundreds  of  dollars.  The 
great  rush  reached  its  peak  in  1898 
when  Chilcoot,  Skagway,  White 
Horse  and  Dawson  became  world- 
known  names. 

During  1900,  the  maximum  year  of 
production,  the  gold  output  from  the 
Yukon  totalled  1,077,553  fine  ounces 
w^hich,  valued  at  the  present  price  of 
gold,  would  amount  to  $41,486,000. 
Production  from  the  same  sources  from 
1897  to  1906  inclusive,  at  the  same 
price,  would  total  $222,563,100.  With 
the  exhaustion  of  the  bonanzas,  the  old 
order  yielded  to  the  new  and  the  rocker 
and  the  pan  of  the  prospector  has  been 
largely  replaced  by  the  higher  efficiency 
of  the  modern  gold  dredge. 

This  same  period  also  witnessed  in 
British  Columbia  the  discovery  of  the 
Pioneer,  Copper  Mountain,  and  the 
Britannia  mines,  and  the  Atlin  placer 
deposits. 

Great  Discoveries  in  Pre-Cambrian 
Shield 

Later,  in  Eastern  Canada,  gold  dis- 
coveries were  made  during  1906  at 
Lake  Fortune  in  northwestern  Quebec, 
and  at  Larder  Lake  in  Ontario,  and  in 
1908  came  the  first  discovery  of  gold 
in  the  Porcupine  area.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1909  by  the  discovery  in  the 
same  area  of  the  Hollinger,  Mclntyre 
and  Dome  mines. 

In  British  Columbia  the  Premier 
mine  was  located  in  1910,  and  in  the 
following  year  gold  was  discovered  at 
Kirkland  Lake,  Ontario.  The  first 
recorded  discovery  of  gold  in  Manitoba 
was  made  at  Rice  Lake  in  1911,  and 
four  years  later  the  Flin  Flon  copper- 
gold  deposit  was  discovered. 

A  very  important  event  in  the  history 
of  Canadian  mining  was  the  discovery 
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in  Quebec  during  1921  of  the  Noranda 
copper-gold  deposit.  This  was  the  im- 
mediate forerunner  of  several  other 
important  discoveries  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  including  the  Amulet, 
Waite,  and  Siscoe.  The  year  1923  wit- 
nessed the  discovery  in  Manitoba  of 
the  Sherritt-Gordon  mine,  and  in  1925 
that  of  the  Howey  mine,  the  first  major 
gold  find  in  the  Red  Lake  area  of 
Ontario. 

The  decade  from  1930  to  1940  wit- 
nessed a  very  extensive  program  of 
exploration  and  development  of  gold- 
bearing  deposits  throughout  the  auri- 
ferous areas  of  Canada.  In  Ontario 
new  mines  in  the  Little  Long  Lac  and 
Patricia  districts  were  brought  into 
production  and  important  new  pro- 
ducers added  to  the  Porcupine,  Kirk- 
land  Lake  and  Larder  Lake  camps.  In 
northwestern  Quebec,  several  new  and 
valuable  gold  properties  were  success- 
fully developed. 

In  1938  the  Box  Gold  mine  was  de- 
veloped near  Goldfields,  Saskatchewan, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  Consolidated- 
Rycon  property  was  brought  into  pro- 
duction at  Yellowknife,  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories. Gold  was  also  discovered 
during  1938  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories at  Thompson,  Wray  and  Russell 
Lakes.  Yellowknife  is  Canada's  young- 
est lode  gold-mining  camp  and  results 
so  far  obtained  augur  well  for  its  suc- 
cess in  the  future. 

Value  of  Production 

Gold  production  has  been  a  very 
important  economic  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Canada.  Since  1858,  the 
first  year  for  which  records  are  avail- 
able, to  the  close  of  1942,  Canadian 
auriferous  deposits  have  yielded  the 
metal  to  the  value  of  $2,431,280,000. 
Production  reached  an  all-time  high  in 
1941,  when  the  mines  of  the  nation 
recorded  an  output  of  5,345,179  fine 
ounces  valued  at  $205,789,392. 

The  total  figures  of  Canadian  gold 
production  include  recoveries  of  the 
metal  from  all  types  of  ores.  By  far 
the  greater  part  is  obtained  from  lode 
quartz  ores.    In  1941  these  recoveries, 


by  percentages,  were:  alluvial  deposits, 
1-99;  gold  quartz  ores,  86-90;  copper- 
gold  ores,  such  as  those  of  the  Noranda 
and  Flin  Flon  mines,  9-25;  nickel-cop- 
per ores,  1-46;  and  silver-lead  and 
other  ores,  0-40. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  gold 
since  September,  1931,  when  Great  Bri- 
tain went  off  the  gold  standard,  has 
contributed  tremendously  to  the  great 
expansion  in  Canadian  gold  production. 
Gold  in  Canadian  funds  is  now  ap- 
proximately 86  per  cent  greater  in 
value  than  in  August  of  1931. 

Another  important  event  in  the  re- 
cent history  of  gold  was  the  proclama- 
tion issued  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  January  31,  1934, 
whereby  the  gold  weight  of  the  United 
States  dollar  was  reduced  from  25-8  to 
15%i  grains,  0-9  fine.  In  1935  the 
Canadian  gold  bullion  tax  was  discon- 
tinued and  depletion  allowances  re- 
vised for  payments  of  gold-mining 
dividends. 

The  great  increase  in  the  value  of 
gold  has  permitted  the  mining  of  ores 
heretofore  considered  as  uneconomical; 
this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
average  grade  of  all  auriferous  quartz 
ores  treated  in  Canada  has  fallen  froni 
0-41  ounces  of  gold  per  ton  in  1931 
to  0-24  ounces  per  ton  in  1942. 

Gold  Mining  in  Canada's 
Development 

Coincident  with  the  development  of 
Canadian  mineral  deposits  has  been 
the  almost  general  growth  of  northern 
mining  towns.  The  social  and  indus- 
trial life  of  these  places  now  compares 
favourably  with  that  of  the  more 
mature  communities  to  the  south.  Most 
of  these  urban  mining  centres  have 
evolved  a  relatively  high  standard  of 
living — public  works  include  water, 
electric,  telephone,  radio,  and  sewage 
systems,  and  transportation  facilities 
are  in  most  instances  provided  by  rail, 
highway,  air,  or  water.  Industries 
ancillary  to  mining  and  farming  and 
including  packing  plants,  printing, 
dairies,  sawmills,  etc.,  have  been  estab- 
lished at  many  strategic  locations.  A 
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highly  efficient  retail  trade  has  devel- 
oped. Religious  and  educational  privi- 
leges are  made  available  to  the  very 
diversified  racial  groups  in  even  the 
most  remote  of  mining  camps.  In 
these  youthful  outposts  can  be  seen 
most  vividly  the  current  synthesis  of 
a  new  Canadian  from  the  many  racial 
stocks  of  the  old  world. 

In  1941  the  lode  gold  mines  of  Can- 
ada provided  direct  employment  to 
nearly  32,000'  persons  and  paid  $61,- 
000,000  in  salaries  and  wages.  From 
the  manufacturers  of  steel,  explosives 
and  various  other  products  were  pur- 
chased goods  amounting  to  nearly  $21,- 
000,000,  and  in  addition  $8,336,000 
was  expended  for  fuel  and  electricity. 
Capital  employed  totalled  $243,139,- 
000. 

Of  the  total  net  value  of  commodity 
production  in  Canada  for  1941  of  $4,- 
720,073,000,  the  entire  mining  industry 
contributed  11-67  per  cent,  of  which 
3-84  per  cent  is  credited  solely  to  the 
lode  gold  mines.  Reflecting  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  physical  operations  is  the 
fact  that  in  1941  over  20,000,000  tons 
of  Canadian  gold  ores  were  mined,  or 
approximately  2,000,000  tons  more 
than  the  entire  tonnage  of  coal  pro- 
duced in  Canada  during  the  same 
period. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the 
Dominion  and  Ontario  and  Quebec 
Departments  of  Agriculture  indicates 
the  importance  of  mining  development 
in  the  colonization  of  northern  areas. 
''Mining  preceded  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  Temiskaming  and  Cochrane 
districts  of  Ontario  and  provided  ahead 
of  production  a  market  for  all  farm 
produce.  Temiskaming  district  was 
opened  up  largely  by  the  cobalt  mines. 
When  the  most  important  of  these 
ceased  production,  Kirkland  Lake  and 
Porcupine  came  along  to  take  their 
place.  There  are  about  4,000  farmers 
in  these  two  districts.  How  dependent 
they  are  on  the  mining  towns  may  be 
indicated  in  the  instance  of  Kirkland 
Lake,  where  a  farmer's  market  was 
established  in  1927.  This  market  de- 
veloped with  gold  mines  until  in  the 
year  1940-41,  when  the  study  was  made, 


some  $417,618  worth  of  produce  was 
sold  by  local  farmers,  half  of  which 
was  actually  at  the  town  market.  Since 
much  of  the  bush  has  been  exhausted 
in  South  Temiskaming,  farmers  must 
rely  more  and  more  upon  the  mining 
populations  to  consume  their  products. 
It  is  to  be  noted  and  expected  that  they 
would  as  the  years  go  on  provide  more 
and  more  of  the  requirements  formerly 
supplied  from  Western  Canada  and 
Southern  Ontario." 

Gold  in  External  Trade 

The  fact  that  gold  is  a  money  metal 
gives  it  peculiar  attributes  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  commodities  in 
trade.  In  particular  the  movement  of 
gold  in  international  trade  is  deter- 
mined almost  exclusively  by  monetary 
factors.  The  amount  of  exports  may 
fluctuate  widely  owing  to  other  than 
ordinary  trade  or  commercial  consid- 
erations. In  addition,  gold  is  generally 
acceptable.  It  does  not  have  to  sur- 
mount tariff  barriers  and  is  normally 
assured  a  market  at  a  relatively  fixed 
price. 

It  is  to  be  noted  further  that  gold 
does  not  move  in  international  trade 
in  any  direct  or  normal  relation  to 
sales  and  purchases.  It  may  be  bought 
or  sold  abroad  without  moving  in  or 
out  across  the  frontier,  the  sales  or  pur- 
chases in  such  cases  being  recognized 
by  simply  setting  aside  or  "earmark- 
ing" the  gold  in  the  vaults  of  the  cen- 
tral bank. 

Canada's  production  of  gold  in  re- 
latively large  amounts  during  the  last 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  has  been  of 
great  importance  in  the  balancing  of 
this  country's  international  accounts. 
By  furnishing  us  with  a  means  of 
obtaining  supplies  of  United  States 
dollars,  it  has  been  a  valuable  asset 
during  the  war  in  assisting  in  the  im- 
portation of  essential  materials  for  the 
war  effort. 

Post-war  Prospects 

Canada  now  ranks  second  among  the 
gold-producing  countries  of  the  world, 
and  it  is  quite  logical  that  she  may 
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retain  this  position  indefinitely.  The 
ore  reserves  of  the  larger  companies 
are  considered  satisfactory  and  the 
coming  of  peace  and  the  lifting  of  war- 
time restrictions  should  witness  the 
resumption  of  exploration  and  develop- 
ment and  the  bringing  into  production 
of  new  mines. 

Hydro  power  is  widespread  through- 
out Northern  Canada,  and  the  older 
mining  districts  are  now  serviced  by 
highly  efficient  hydro-electric  networks. 
The  development  of  new  mining  dis- 
tricts will  tend  to  increase  the  develop- 
ment of  our  widespread  water  powers 
and  other  latent  resources  and  will 
speed  the  opening  up  to  industrial  life 
of  our  great  land  of  lakes,  forests  and 
rivers. 

The  area  of  Canadian  pre-cambrian 
rocks — the  principal  host  for  metalli- 
ferous wealth — is  estimated  at  some 
1,825,000  square  miles.  The  Chief 
Geologist  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 


Canada  has  stated  that  geological  in- 
formation is  very  incomplete  for  Can- 
ada; less  than  a  fifth  of  the  Dominion 
has  been  studied  in  any  adequate  man- 
ner. He  also  reports  that  present 
information  indicates  that  the  pre- 
cambrian  complexes  of  ancient  rocks 
are  the  best  hosts  for  ores  of  the  gold- 
quartz  type.  Over  a  hundred  mines  of 
this  type  have  been  opened  and  all  lie 
within  the  complexes.  The  ores  were 
derived  from  igneous  sources  and  as 
igneous  rocks  exist  almost  everywhere 
in  the  shield,  mineral  deposits  may  be 
much  more  widespread  than  is  sug- 
gested by  present  mines,  and  search 
for  new  deposits  should  not  be  confined 
to  the  present  complexes.  The  Cordil- 
leran  region  comprises  all  of  Canada 
west  of  the  Plains  region;  the  potential 
metalliferous  part  includes  practically 
all  of  Yukon  except  the  southeastern 
corner,  and  all  of  British  Columbia 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Trench. 


LAND  SETTLEMENT  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND 

By  R.  P.  Bower,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  St.  Johns 


Newfoundland  has  a  history  of  state- 
organized  land  settlement  dating  back 
to  1934.  At  present  nine  such  settle- 
ment schemes  are  functioning.  These 
varied  in  size  when  they  were  estab- 
lished; the  largest  comprised  ninety- 
five  families,  and  the  smallest  nine. 
The  more  progressive  settlements  have 
maintained  their  numbers,  families 
that  withdrew  from  the  scheme  being 
replaced  by  others,  w^hile  the  less  at- 
tractive ones  have  tended  to  decline  in 
siize.  To-day  the  largest  settlement  has 
seventy -three  families,  and  the  smallest 
eight. 

The  settlements  consist  of  concen- 
trated holdings  of  small  size,  ranging 
from  10  to  50  acres,  of  which  3  to  12 
acres  are  cleared.  It  is  not  intended 
that  the  settlers  make  a  living  from 
their  holdings,  but  rather  that  they 
use  them  as  a  base  for  their  normal 
occupations,  where  they  can  grow  some 
vegetables,  perhaps  keep  a  cow  and 
some  chickens,  and  where  they  will  be 
within  reach  of  educational  and  other 


facilities  that  might  be  unavailable 
elsewhere. 

A  great  deal  has  been  learned  abo.ut 
land  settlement  in  Newfoundland  since 
the  first  scheme  was  started,  and  many 
changes  in  the  method  of  selecting  par- 
ticipants, in  operation,  and  in  the 
forms  of  assistance  granted  have  been 
introduced. 

History 

Government-aided  land  settlement  in 
Newfoundland  was  started  during  the 
depression  year  1934.  Unemployment 
in  St.  John's  and  an  acute  housing 
problem  at  that  time  led  the  Govern- 
ment to  consider  the  prospects  of  set- 
tling people  on  the  land,,  where  they 
could  supplement  their  dole  payments 
and  rations  with  food  of  their  own  pro- 
duction and  where  they  could  be  cen- 
tralized so  that  public  services  could 
be  more  thoroughly  and  more  cheaply 
provided  and  administered. 

Originally  the  only  applicants  con- 
sidered were  married  men  in  receipt 
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of  relief.  The  result  of  this  policy 
in  many  cases  was  that  the  least  de- 
sirable types  were  obtained  as,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  most  industrious 
individuals  were  those  who  managed 
to  keep  off  relief  the  longest.  The  dole 
qualification  was  later  modified  to  good 
effect,  although  the  provision  that  a 
man  must  be  married  to  qualify  for 
any  of  the  schemes  sitill  applies.  Appli- 
cants were  all  personally  examined, 
and  only  those  in  good  health  and  con- 
sidered desirable  in  other  respects  were 
accepted. 

When  a  family  had  been  selected, 
the  Government  built  a  cottage  on  the 
site  chosen,  and  the  man  and  his  family 
completed  the  inside  work  on  it  with 
materials  supplied  by  the  Government. 
The  houses  varied  as  to  design  but 
were  all  of  the  bungalow  type,  with 
as  many  as  five  rooms,  and,  at  the 
time,  could  be  built  for  about  $500 
each.  The  Government  now  plans  to 
ask  the  settlers  to  make  a  nominal 
payment  for  the  houses,  the  amount  to 
be  decided  later. 

A  credit  of  IIOO^  was  established 
for  each  family  for  the  purchase  of 
household  utensils  and  equipment  such 
as  beds,  pots  and  pans,  etc.  In  addi- 
tion a  clothing  and  foodi  allowance 
was  made  to  each  family,  depending  on 
its  size,  and  varying  from  $280  to  $580 
per  year.  This  allowance  was  in  the 
form  of  a  credit  at  the  settlement  store 
and  was  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
Fertilizer  and  seed  were  supplied  free 
for  two  years  and  then  advanced  as  a 
loan  to  be  repaid  in  the  fall.  A  scheme 
of  ''bonuses"  for  farm  implements  and 
live  stock  was  provided,  $75  for 
ploughs,  $129  for  live  stock,  and  $75 
for  barn  building,  all  payments  being 
made  in  kind. 

Later  on  this  system  was  revised 
and  instead  of  making  grants  of  from 
$280  to  $580  per  family  per  year,  it 
was  decided  that  for  the  first  three 
years  a  cash  grant  of  $40  would  be  paid 
to  each  settler  for  each  two  acres  of 
cleared  land  held.  This  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  paying  for  results  and  pro- 
vides an  incentive  to  enterprise.  It 


also  helps  the  settler  to  buy  food  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  before  his  own 
crops  mature.  Free  medical  attention 
is  given  during  this  three-year  period, 
including  free  hospitalization  and  medi- 
cines. Free  education  is  also  provided 
and,  under  the  original  land  settlement 
scheme  (since  modified)  school-children 
received  one  free  meal  a  day  for  the 
first  three  years. 

In  addition  to  the  work  which  a 
settler  must  perform  to  prepare  his 
own  holding,  he  is  expected  to  put  in  a 
certain  amount  of  time,  under  the  sup- 
ervision of  a  settlement  manager,  clear- 
ing land  and  doing  other  community 
work  such  as  building  roads  and 
schools.  The  Government  maintains 
tractors  and  heavy  draft  horses  and 
equipment  for  use  by  the  settlers  in 
clearing  land  and  doing  other  heavy 
work. 

Growth  of  Co-operatives 

Originally  the  Government  set  up, 
stocked  and  ran  general  stores  in  each 
of  the  communities  established.  Later 
it  was  felt  that  these  stores  offered 
excellent  opportunities  for  co-operative 
enterprise,  and  the  Government  en- 
couraged the  settlers  to  take  over  the 
stores  and  run  them  themselves. 

Some  areas  have  been  much  more 
successful  with  this  experiment  than 
others,  largely  depending  on  the  char- 
acter and  initiative  of  the  people  mak- 
ing up  the  settlement  itself.  Among 
the  more  successful  co-operatives  are 
those  maintained  at  Lourdes,  Point  aux 
Maul,  Midland,  Brown's  Arm,  and 
Sandringham. 

Comparison  of  the  Settlements 

Not  all  the  settlements  have  made 
the  same  progress.  In  some  cases  the 
fertility  of  the  land  selected  has  had  a 
direct  bearing  on  results.  In  others 
the  types  of  men  selected  have  been 
better  than  others.  In  certain  cases 
the  settlement  has  prospered  despite 
initially  poor  soil  conditions,  because 
of  the  availability  of  kelp  and  fish  for 
fertilizing.  In  others  again  the  suc- 
cess of  the  settlement  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  existence  of  subsidiary 
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avenues  of  employment,  such  as  log- 
ging, fishing,  or  construction  work. 

Of  the  nine  settlements  at  present  in 
operation,  five  were  started  under  the 
old  land-settlement  scheme,  and  four 
under  the  new.  Following  are  brief 
descriptive  notes  on  the  various  settle- 
ments, indicating  the  number  of  fami- 
lies they  comprise,  the  average  size  of 
individual  holdings,  and  the  predomin- 
ant religious  convictions  of  the  settlers 
in  each.  The  four  new  settlements  are 
solidly  of  one  denomination,  either 
Roman  Catholic,  Church  of  England, 
or  United  Church.  While  the  relations 
between  the  settlers  were  harmonious 
in  the  mixed  settlements,  it  was  found 
that  it  was  easier  to  meet  the  religious 
and  educational  requirements  of  the 
districts  with  one  school  and  one  church 
than  with  perhaps  two  or  three  of  each. 

1.  Markland. — This  is  the  oldest  of 
the  land-settlement  ventures.  Origin- 
ally there  were  ninety-five  families 
established:  at  present  there  are 
seventy-three.  The  soil  is  poor,  and 
the  holdings  average  5^  to  6  acres.  Sea- 
sonal work  is  obtained  on  logging 
operations,  and  there  are  a  couple  of 
wood-working  shops.  Cows,  horses, 
sheep,  pigs  and  poultry  are  kept  and 
some  vegetables  are  grown.  This  par- 
ticular settlement  has  not  done  par- 
ticularly w^ell;  even  the  co-operative  is 
w^orking  under  difficulties.  This  is  a 
mixed  group  denominationally. 

2.  Haricot. — Conditions  are  much 
the  same  at  Haricot  as  at  Markland. 
Originally  comprising  25  families,  15 
remain  to-day.  This  is  also  a  mixed 
group  denominationally. 

3.  Midland.— Thh  is  probably  the 
best  of  the  settlements.  It  is  situated 
in  the  Deer  Lake  section  in  the  richest 
agricultural  part  of  the  country.  Start- 
ing w^ith  25  families,  there  are  still  that 
many  in  the  settlement.  Holdings 
average  10  to  12  acres  and  there  are 
excellent  opportunities  for  seasonal  em- 
ployment at  the  mill  in  Cornerbrook, 
in  logging  operations,  and  looking  after 
the  Paper  Company's  horses.  All  three 
of  the  principal  religious  groups  are 
represented. 


4.  Lourdes. — At  present  there  are 
twenty-seven  families  at  Lourdes, 
which  is  the  original  strength.  The  soil 
is  good,  but  the  acreage  cleared  is 
small,  and  holdings  average  only  4 
acres.  The  settlers  at  Lourdes  are  all 
fishermen-farmers,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  settlement  was  chiefly  to  centralize 
a  number  of  families  so  as  to  improve 
public  service  standards.  The  settle- 
ment is  entirely  Roman  Catholic  and 
boasts  a  progressive  co-operative  or- 
ganization. 

5.  Brown's  Arm. — There  were  origin- 
ally twenty-five  families  at  this  set- 
tlement, but  only  fifteen  are  living 
there  now.  Holdings  average  8  acres 
and,  while  the  soil  is  only  fair  to  poor, 
it  could  be  improved  without  too  great 
expense.  Subsidiary  employment  is 
available  with  the  Anglo-Newfound- 
land Company  in  their  logging  opera- 
tions. The  three  principal  religious 
groups  are  represented. 

6.  Winterland. — This  settlement  ori- 
ginally consisted  of  twenty-three  fam- 
ilies but,  as  there  are  virtually  no  op- 
portunities for  subsidiary  employment, 
the  number  has  fallen  off  until  to-day 
there  are  only  seventeen.  The  soil  is 
good,  and  it  is  now  planned  to  divide 
the  six  vacant  lots  among  the  seventeen 
families  remaining.  The  average 
holding  would  then  be  10  to  12  acres, 
from  which  it  should  be  possible  for  a 
settler  to  make  a  living.  Settlers  at 
Winterland  are  all  members  of  the 
United  Church. 

7.  Sandringham. — This  settlement  be- 
gan with  twenty-five  families,  and  this 
number  has  been  maintained.  The 
settlers  are  a  good  type  and,  since  they 
are  located  close  to  one  of  the  most 
progressive  agricultural  communities  in 
Newfoundland,  there  is  healthy  com- 
petition and  development.  Subsidiary 
'employment  is  available  in  the  logging 

operations  of  the  Auglo-Newfoundland 
Development  Company  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  barrel  hoops.  The 
religious  denomination  of  this  settle- 
ment is  Church  of  England. 

8.  Maryland. — This  is  a  small  de- 
velopment, with  an  original  strength 
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of  nine  families.  Eight  families  remain 
to-day,  with  an  average  holding  of 
four  acres.  Fishing  is  the  subsidiary 
occupation.  The  religious  denomina- 
tion is  Church  of  England 

9.  Point  aux  Maul. — This  is  a  very 
promising  settlement  and  is  up  to  its 
full  strength  of  twenty-seven  families. 
The  soil  is  naturally  rich  and  holdings 
average  10'  acres.  Some  of  the  best 
cattle  in  Newfoundland  are  raised  in 
this  district)  and  do  very  well.  There 
are  excellent  opportunities  for  sub- 
sidiary employment  in  the  fisheries, 


lobster  and  smelt  being  the  principal 
varieties  taken.  Since  the  outbreak  of 
war  nearly  all  the  men  have  obtained 
work  on  base  construction. 

The  Newfoundland  Government  is 
working  on  a  scheme  of  land  settle- 
ment for  veterans,  the  details  of  which 
have  not  been  announced.  In  certain 
cases  vacancies  in  existing  settlements 
are  not  being  filled  but  are  being  held 
for  returning  servicemen,  so  that  it  is 
likely  that  any  new  scheme  will  be 
fitted  into  the  ones  already  in  opera- 
tion. 


TRADE  OF  CHILE  IN  1942 

By  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache  at  Santiago 
(Values  are  in  Chilean  pesos  of  6d.  gold) 


Returns  recently  made  available  by 
the  Chilean  Statistical  Department 
provide  a  basis  for  an  analysis  of  the 
trade  returns  of  the  Republic  of  Chile 
for  the  calendar  year  1942. 

However,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  returns,  although  giving  an 
accurate  picture  so  far  as  Chile's  over- 
all trade  is  concerned,  do  not  convey 
a  true  picture  of  Canada's  trade  with 
Chile.  The  reason  is  that,  in  compil- 
ing these  statistics,  the  rule  followed  is 
that  the  country  of  origin  is  considered 
as  being  ''the  country  where  the  goods 
were  purchased",  that  is  to  say  "the 
country  to  which  the  money  was  paid 
for  them".  In  other  words,  Canadian 
goods  shipped  to  Chile  for  which  pay- 
ment was  made  to  a  bank  in  the 
United  States,  for  example,  would  be 
recorded  as  from  the  United  States. 

Total  imports  into  Chile  in  1942  were 
valued  at  622,765,118  pesos  as  com- 


pared with  525,250,868  pesos  in  1941. 
Total  exports  also  increased,  from  781,- 
504,406  pesos  in  1941  to  869,456,666 
pesos. 

The  returns  of  imports  info  and  ex- 
ports from  Chile  are  now  annually  pre- 
pared under  fourteen  group  headings. 
Tables  I  and  II  below  show  Chilean 
imports  and  exports  in  1942,  with  com- 
parative figures  for  1941,  under  these 
headings. 

Imports  and  exports  by  principal 
commodities  and  countries  are  shown 
in  Tables  III,  IV  and  V.  Table  III  is 
a  list  of  the  imports  into  Chile  in  1942 
with  a  value  in  excess  of  1,000,000 
pesos,  with  comparative  figures  for 

1941.  Table  IV  shows  the  principal 
commodities  exported  from  Chile  in 

1942,  with  comparative  figures  for 
1941.  Table  V  shows  imports  into  and 
exports  from  Chile  in  1941  and  1942  by 
principal  countries. 


TABLE  I 

Chilean  Imports  by  Commodity  Groups 


Mineral  productes   

Sea  and  forest  natural  products. 
Products  of  the  animal  kingdom 

Agricultural  products   

Foodstuffs  indusitries   

Beverages  and  liquors  

Manufactured  tobaccos  

Textile  industries   


1941 

1942 

Pesos 

Pesos 

51,589.044 

67,055,137 

3,738,648 

3,944,250 

15.383.509 

20,237,639 

45,926,958 

72,164.522 

20.930,611 

51,578,040 

1,430,982 

2,452.154 

255,823 

349,924 

80,516,140 

96.639,586 
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1941  1942 

Pesos  Pesos 

Chemical  industries                                                       75,805,026  96,312,658 

Metallurgical  industries                                                 58,122,221  54,830,963 

Machinery,  tools  and  instruments                                  70,398,063  61,260,804 

MateriaJs  and  articles  for  transport                             48,793,716  35,428,762 

Miscellaneous  manufactures                                           52,002,190  59,300.693 

Coins  and  precious  metals                                                357,937  1,209,986 


Totals                                                                 525,250,868  622,765,118 

TABLE  II 

Chilean  Exports  by  Commodity  Groups 

1941  1942 

Pesos  Pesos 

Mineral  products                                                         642.224,300  723,795,695 

Sea  and  forest  natural  products                                    3.152,279  4,823,871 

Products  of  the  animal  kingdom                                   40.063,447  33,754.567 

Agricultural  products                                                    52.813,531  59,322,273 

Foodstuff  industries                                                      12.333,292  13,791,206 

Beverages  and  liquors                                                    2,320.381  2,952,131 

Manufactured  tobaccos                                                          1.235  303 

Textile  industries                                                              821,448  2.162.499 

Chemical  indus^tries                                                         9,834.020  9,953,526 

Metallurgical   industries                                                  1,086,439  7,069,698 

Machinery,  tools  and  instruments                                      455,845  1,308,556 

Materials  and  articles  for  transport                                  205,900  82,066 

Miscellaneous  manufactures                                               573.582  3,859.746 

Coins  and  precious  metals                                             13,618,707  6,580,329 


Totals    781,504,406  869,456,666 

TABLE  III 

Chilean  Imports  of  Principal  Commodities 

1941  1942 
Pesos  Pesos 

Tin  in  bars  and  dngots    2,160,295  1,866,206 

Lead  in  ingots    948,409  2,654,082 

Hard  coal    3,910,588  1,301,923 

Zinc  in  ingots    765.876  3,155.270 

Metallurgical  coke    1,206,791  1,438,342 

Crude  petroleum    36,408,145  46,308,587 

Diesel  peitroleum    3,723,710  5,593,553 

Rubber,  in  bulk,  laminated  or  not,  up  to  1  mm.  in 

thickness  or  1  kilo  net  per  square  metre,  etc...  1,605,726  1,712,337 

Live  cattle,  over  two  vears    1,543,786  1,996.452 

Sheep    2,672,468  5,654,796 

Wheat    1,418,920  9,809,759 

Bananas    2,7o7,037  2,693,954 

Cacao    1.036,380  1,741.513 

Coffee    4.086,195  9.353,778 

Tea    6,621,445  8.449,779 

Yerba  mate    3,910,543  5,979,045 

Raw  cotton    7.139,068  13.384.490 

Other  vegetable  fibres  not  specified,  undyed   3,140,734  2,959.624 

Cottonseed    1,009.187  1,149,139 

Sunflower  seed    4,797.514  7,421,276 

Turnip  seed    935,121  2,233,882 

Tobacco  in  the  leaf    571,604  1,079.622 

Butter    225,429  1,261.806 

Wheat  flour    676,495  1,175,580 

Sugar    18,242,211  46,861,405 

Whisky    1,019,013  2,108.073 

Cotton  thread  on  bobbins,  etc   10,440,013  11,820,007 

Silk  thread  for  sewing,  single  twist   7,504,763  7,565.629 

Cotton     thread,    sewing,     bordering,  bleached, 

mercerized,  dyed    4,328,759  8,293,580 

Jute  cloth    1,303,687  1,246.585 

Oilcloth  and  cloth  impregnated  wiiith  celluloid  .  .  895,668  1,242.039 

Cotton  osnaburgs    4,343,118  2,604,150 
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Table  III — Chilean  Imports  of  Principal  Commodities — Con, 


Cotton  cJoths,  plain,  not  specified,  etc  

Cotton  cloths,  stamped  and  dyed   

Cotton  fabrics,  not  carded,  not  stamped,  etc., 
weighing  over  200  grs.  per  sq.  metre   

Cloth,  not  specified,  of  wool  or  vegetable  fibre 
with  a  weight  of  250  grs.  per  sq.  metre  

Cloth,  not  specified,  of  wool  or  vegetable  fibre 
weighing  over  250  grs.  per  sq.  metre  

Cloth,  not  specified,  of  wool  or  vegetable  fibre 
containing  less  than  5  per  cent  silk  

Cloth  with  80  per  cent  or  more  of  silk  

Bags  of  hemp  or  jute  

Soda  ash   

Caustic  soda   

Chemical  products,  simple  or  compound,  min^raJ 
or  organic,  not  specified   

Pasttilles,  tablets  and  other  forms  of  medicaments, 
not  specified   

Fulminants  and  detonators   

Industrial  mineral  oil   

Gazoline   

Pine  resin   

Paraffin,  solid   

Petroleum,  rectified  (paraffin)   

Essential  oils,  essences,  extracts,  etc.,  for  indus- 
trial usie   

Extract  of  quebracho   

Woodpulp   

Iron  or  steel  in  bars,  up  to  30  kgs.  per  metre  

Iron  or  steel  dn  bars,  over  30  kgs.  per  metre. . . . 

Iron  and  steel  in  sheets   

Tinplate   

Ziinc  in  bars  or  sheets,  not  specified  

Nail  wire   

Manufactures  of  iron,  not  specified  with  an  indi- 
vidual weight  up  to  1  kg  

Sanitary  ware,  of  raAV  iron  or  forged  

Wire  cable  or  rope  

Piping  and  tubing,  less  than  75  mm.  diameter.. 

Piping  and  tubing,  forged   

Bolts,  nuts,  screws,  etc  

Machinery,  not  specified  

Machinery  spare  parts  and  repairs  

Agricultural  machinery,  not  specified  

Transport  machines,  not  specified   

Hoists,  winches,  etc  

Sewing  machines  

Textile  machinery   

Other  industrial  machinery  not  specified  

Repair  parts,  not  specified  for  machinery  and 
apparatus   

Electric  motors   

Industrial  apparatus,  not  specified   

Parts  and  rep-airs  for  boilers,  motors  and  turbines 

Wires,  insulated  with  non-silk  materials  

Electrical  cords  and  cables   

Carbons  and  electrodes  

Dynamos,  alternators,  converters  and  other  mach- 
inery, not  specified  

Transformers   

Other  electrical  apparatus,  not  specified  

Railway  rails   

Axles,  wheels  and  tires,  weighing  over  50  net  kgs. 

Steel  vessels,  over  250  tons  gross  weight  

Aeroplanes   

Hydroplanes   

Automobiles  weighing  from  1,501  kgs.  ito  2,000  kgs. 

Automobiles  weighing  from  2,001  kgs.  to  2.250  kgs. 

Automobiles  weighing  from  2,501  kgs.  to  3,000  kgs. 

Automobiles  weighing  over  3,501  kgs  

Unbuilt  chassiis   

Tractors   


1941 

1942 

Pesos 

Pesos 

2,465,958 

4,255,669 

3,985,630 

3,467,408 

175,622 

1,059,489 

4,936,624 

4,743,277 

12,471,573 

11,545,437 

681,280 

1,647,990 

1,030,903 

1,206,146 

4.536,113 

7,235,807 

934,253 

1,676,551 

982,444 

1,663,163 

1,550,251 

1,851,406 

1,563,134 

1,388,908 

845,736 

1,467,493 

7,501,106 

9,371,036 

13,531,123 

14,287,798 

1,183,727 

1,465,289 

2,962,841 

3,368,164 

866,643 

1,471,274 

1,991,856 

2,137,287 

1,519,333 

1,649,763 

7,991,265 

9,953,960 

2,316.096 

2,888,856 

1,161.821 

4,772,887 

4,734.259 

2.960,307 

5,008,851 

6,781,676 

237,959 

1,674,679 

1,006,195 

1,242,735 

734,864 

1.031.543 

1,162,475 

1,569,852 

1,190,606 

1,740,366 

6,445.441 

3,150,969 

616,805 

1,537,636 

932,855 

1,766,273 

1,457,289 

1,059,157 

2.364,223 

2,920,936 

4,833.654 

1,786,943 

288.364 

1.181,702 

658,957 

1,233,721 

1,648,290 

1,327,057 

3,182,045 

1.838,535 

7,578,901 

6,942,261 

3.923,568 

3,651,961 

2,085,544 

1,461,050 

1,881,238 

2,680.048 

2,923,102 

2,208,078 

899,469 

2.663.320 

1,932',420 

1,779  138 

806,722 

l!069,271 

1.331,312 

1,251.079 

1,813.328 

l!873.206 

453^307 

1,007.501 

405,505 

1^114,801 

2,210^255 

1.140,386 

1,000,000 

4,007,148 

5.905,094 

1,121.710 

6,990,121 

1.938,670 

4.632,131 

2,281,425 

552,861 

1,188.005 

66.234 

3.070.441 

8,806,302 

5,341.408 

5,751,370 

1.595,767 
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1941  1942 

Pesos  Pesos 

Tires   5,622,359  1,656,868 

Bicycles   1,441,953  1,661,382 

Vehicle  parts  and  repairs,  not  specified   1,672,526  1,144,442 

Asbestos  fibre    605,670  1,425,749 

Cement    2,685,202  1,618,105 

Sanitary  ware  (earthern  or  porcelain)    1,418,686  2,508,137 

Manufactures  of  glass,  not  specified   454,786  1,017,816 

Cork  caps    564,860  1.374,408 

Manufactures  of  celluloid,  bakelite,  etc   730,530  1,420,342 

Newsprint    3,352,334  2,197,301 

Cigarette  paper    733,641  1.884,672 

Watches    1,588,901  1,982,317 

Radio  receiving  apparatus   4,977,939  4,005,581 

Photography  film    2,982,446  2,870,498 

Typewriters    1,953,646  1,006.579 

Silver  in  bars  or  ingots    331.354  1,134,906 


TABLE  IV 

Chilean  Exports  by.  Principal  Commodities 


1941  1942 

Pesos  Pesos 

Molybdenum    1,223,721  3,794,347 

Sodium    741.746  1,490,050 

Mercury    1,102,675  1,961,566 

Electrolytic  copper  in  bars   271,949.105  323,438,261 

Standard  or  blister  copper   200,300,612  250,284,581 

Raw  minerals  of  iron  and  their  a^lloys   13,914,117  3,585,873 

Gold  and  copper  concentrates   3,665,230  2,949,970 

Gold,  silver  and  copper  minerals    3,555,366  1,352,392 

Silver  and  copper  concentrates    3,082,317  2,137,564 

Sublimated  sulphur    1,552,649  2,198,420 

Nitrate  in  sacks  and  bulk   114,343,142  111,653,346 

Iodine    8,965,835  8,197,172 

Coal  in  bulk    2,864,802  3,477,651 

Petroleum,  diesel    257,559  1.951,281 

Lumber,  building,  ''Rauli"   600,484  1,184,517 

Sheepskins,  untanned    5,056,875  6,144,479 

Guts    601,404  1,034,638 

Beeswax    1,000,254  1,030,428 

Clover  seed    698,212  1,345,564 

Rice,  cleaned    1,346,979  4,226,383 

Beans  "Arroz"   5,403,055  6,222,578 

Beans,  "Cristales"    2,978,909  2,464,441 

Beans,  "Red  Kidney''    1,277,521  2,042.895 

Peas,  "Petit  Pois"    3,243,949  1,777,933 

Lentils    6,196,801  2,958,227 

Peaches,  dried    752,018  1,021,502 

Nuts,  unsheilled    2,561,415  2,847,631 

Garlic    3,462.033  2,557,049 

Hemp  fibre    11,529,980  23,146,614 

Fresh  meats    4,166,037  3,953,861 

Chilled  meats      2,268,952 

Barley  malt    4,309,657  5,208,956 

Sulphide  of  sodium    1,147,471  1,266,371 

Gelignite   3,513,029  2,116.835 

Gelatine  explosives     1,663,989 

Copper  in  sheets    250,344  3,831,977 

Wire,  not  specified,  unwrapped    141,611  1,665,127 

Gold  in  bars    13,406,163  6,580,329 


TABLE  V 

Chilean  Imports  by  Principal  Countries 


1941  1942 

Pesos  Pesos 

United  States                                                           296,436,378  281,819.220 

Argentina                                                                      38,810,296  74,964,976 

Brazil                                                                            17,086,313  50.810,803 

Great  Britain                                                               48,220,082  32,370,004 

Sweden                                                                           2,232,050  10,963,533 
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Table  V — Chilean  Imports  by  Principal  Countries — Con. 

1941  1942 

Pesos  Pesos 

India                                                                          6,894,744  7,214,205 

Japan                                                                        24,634,797  6,296,179 

Switzerland                                                                  3,544,496  5,651,191 

Ecuador                                                                          3,638,534  4.500,994 

Dutch  Guinea                                                                 9,809,304  4,445,421 

Java     3,585,844 

Canada                                                                        2,313,356  2,846,246 

Mexico                                                                           544,275  2,180,727 

Spain                                                                           2,785,687  2,088,604 

Chilean  Exports  by  Principal  Countries 

1941  1942 

Pesos  Pesos 

United  States    500,772,027  602,421,965 

Argentina    33,839,970  52,090,386 

Brazil    15,866,626  33,263.851 

Great  Britain    32,441,885  20,753,193 

Sweden    141,919  1,928,380 

Japan    37,989,418   

Switzerland    1,284,834  2,188,935 

Ecuador    1,756,719  2.146,742 

Dutch  Gudnea    24,736  51,293 

Java    56,964   

Canada    120,533  174,986 

Mexico    156,405  116,491 

Spain   13,108  452,308 

Details  of  Principal  Imports  Rubber,  in  Bulk,  Laminated  or  not,  up  to 

.                     1     •      p   1        •  ^  mm.  in  Thickness  or  1  kilo  net  per  Square 

Following  IS  an  analysis  of  the  prm-  Metre,  e^c— Total.  1,712,337  pesos  (1,605,726 

cipal  commodities  of  interest  to  Can-  pesos) :  Ecuador,  706,588  pesos, 

ada,  imported  into  Chile  during  the  Live  Cattle  over  Two  Feo/s.— Total,  1,996,- 

year  1942,  with  an  indication  of  the  452  pesos  (1,543,786  pesos):  Argentina,  1,- 

principal  source  of  supply.  For  compar-  996,452  pesos. 

ative  purposes,  the  corresponding  total  Sheep. -Toi^X,  5,654  796  pesos  (2.672,468 

I       1        c      ,1        ^  pesos):  Argentina,  5,628,683  pesos, 

import  values  lor  the  precedmg  year  .    ^  x  i   .^onn^-n  /i-.ioaon 

^1                             ,r         r\    ■  Wheat.— ToXqX,  9.809.759  pesos  (1,418,290 

are  shown  withm  parentheses  Owmg  to  ^^^^^^ .  Argentina.  9.809,560  pesos, 

the  large  number  of  items  that  might  y^,^-^  Seed.-Toi^X,  2,233,882  pesos  (935,- 

otherwise  be  involved,  the  analysis  is  121  pesos) :  Argentina,  2,233.882  pesos, 

confined  to  those  commodities  the  im-  Tobacco  in   the  Lea/.— Total,  1,079,622 

port  value  of  which  amounted  to  1,000,-  peeos  (571,604  pesos) :  Cuba,  986,830  pesos. 

000  pesos  or  more  during  the  calendar  Butter.— TotdA  1,261.806  pesos  (1,261,806): 

year  1942.   Values  are  in  pesos  of  6d.  Argentina,  1,261,806  pesos, 

gold.  Wheat  Flour.— ToX^l,  1,175,580  pesos  (676,- 

^.    .    „           7  ,                  ,      „  495  pesos):  Argentina,  1,175,533  pesos. 

Tm  m  Bars  and  Ingots.— Total,  1,866,206  „              .  ,    ,aoa^4f^r            mo  0^0  011 

pesos  (2,160,295  pesos) :  United  States,  1,092,-  -Su^ar.-Total   46  861  405  pesos  (18,242,211 

427  pesos  pesos) :  Peru,  46,803,768  pesos. 

Lead   m   Ingots.-Total,   2,654,082   pesos  f'^^?,^«^,  S^^"^  ^^'^^^'^^^ 

(948,409  pesos) :  United  States,  417,533  pesos.      P^^^>-  United  States,  1,361,504  pesos. 

Hard  CoaL-Total,  1,301,923  pesos  (3,910.-     ,,^.^!,^Z  '^^'"'"''^ (^Zs^m^'lt.^^^^^^^ 
588  pesos) :  United  States,  1,301^923  pesos.  '  ^^^^^^ 

Zincinlngots.-To^^^^^^  ^^.^^  rj,,^^^^^         g^^^-  g- 

876  pesos) :  United  States,  2,706,748  pesos.  ^^^^j^  7,565.629  pesos  (7,504,763  pesos) :  Bra- 

Metallurgical  Coke. — Total,  1,348,342  pesos  zil.  4,623,559  pesos. 

(1,206,791   pesos):   United  States,   1,436,449  Cotton      Thread,      Sewing.  Bordenng, 

pesos-  Bleached,  Mercerized,  Dyed.— Total,  8,293,- 

Crude  Petroleum.— Totnl,  46,308,587  pesos  580  pesos  (4,328,759  pesos):  United  States, 

(36,408,145  pesos) :  Peru,  37,622,024  pesos.  4,496,041  pesos. 

Diesel  Petroleum.— ToIrI,  5.593,553  pesos  Jute  Cloth.— Total,  1,246,585  pesos  (1303,- 

(3,723,710  pesos) :  Peru,  4,797,666  pesos.  687  pesos) :  Great  Britain,  580,064  pesos. 
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Oilcloth  and  Cloth  Impregnated  with  Cel- 
luloid.—Total,  1.242.039  pesos  (895,668  pesos) : 
United  States,  1,207,043  pesos. 

Cotton  Omahurgs.—Totdl,  2,604.150  pesos 
(4,343,118  pesos):  United  States,  2,363,239 
pesos. 

Cotton  Cloths,  Plain,  not  Specified,  etc. — 
Total,  4.255,669  pesos  (2,465,958  pesos) :  Bra- 
zil, 1,534,509  pesos. 

Cotton  Fabrics,  not  Carded,  not  Stamped, 
etc.,  weighinq  over  200  grams  per  Square 
Metre.— ToVa\,  1,059,480  pesos  (175.622 
pesos) :  United  States,  456,679  pesos. 

Cloth,  not  Specified,  of  Wool  or  Vegetable 
Fibre,  with  a  Weight  of  250  grams  per  Square 
Metre.— Toio^X,  4,743,277  pesos  (4,936,624 
pesos) :  Argentina,  2  006,246  pesos. 

Cloth,  not  Specified,  of  Wool  or  Vegetable 
Fibre,  weighing  over  250  grams  per  Square 
Metre.— To{ix\,  11,545,437  pesos  (12,471,573 
pesos) :  Great  Britain,  4,926,008  pesos. 

Cloth,  not  Specified,  of  Wool  or  Vegetable 
Fibre,  containing  less  than  5  per  cent  Silk. — 
Total,  1.647,990  pesos  (681,280  pesos):  Brazil, 
1,153,506  pesos. 

Cloth  with  80  per  cent  or  more  of  Silk. — 
Total,  1.206,146  pesos  (1,030,903  pesos): 
United  States,  824,579  pesos. 

Bags  of  Hemp  or  Jute.— Total,  7,235,807 
pesos  (4,536,113  pesos):  India,  3,529,564 
pesos. 

Soda  Ash.— Total,  1,676,551  pesos  (934,253 
pesos) :  Great  Britain,  1  319,527  pesos. 

Caustic  Soda.— Total,  1,663,163  pesos  (982,- 
444  pesos) :  United  States,  1,147,353  pesos. 

Chemical  Products,  Simple  or  Compound, 
Mineral  or  Organic,  not  Specified. — Total, 
1,851,406  peeos  (1,550,251  pesos):  United 
States,  1,657,535  pesos. 

Pastilles,  Tablets  and  Other  Forms  of 
Medicaments,  not  Specified.— Total,  1,388,908 
pesos  (1,563,134  pesos):  United  States,  1,013,- 
063  pesos. 

Fulminants  and  Detonators. — Total  1,467,- 
493  pesos  (845,736  pesos) :  United  States,  1,- 
467,493  pesos. 

Indmtrial   Mineral   Oz7.— Total,  9,371,036 

.ios  (7,501,106  pesos):  United  States,  9,- 
098,252  pesos. 

Gasoline.— Total,  14,287,798  pesos  (13,531,- 
123  pesos) :  Peru,  13,873,168  pesos. 

Pine  Resin.— Total,  1,465,289  pesos  (1,183,- 
727  pesos) :  United  States,  1,295,798  pesos. 

Paraffin,  Solid.— Total,  3,368,164  pesos  (2,- 
962,841  pesos) :  United  States,  1,655,813  pesos. 

Petroleum,  Rectified  (Paraffin). — Total. 
1,471,274  pesos  (866,643  pesos) :  Peru,  1,471,- 
274  pesos. 

Essential  Oils,  Essences,  Extracts,  etc.,  for 
Industrial  Vse.—Totah  2,137,287  pesos  (1,- 
991,856  pesos) :  United  States,  1,533,998  pesos. 

Wood-pulp.— Total,  9,953,960  pesos  (7,991,- 
265  pesos) :  Sweden,  5,670,750  pesos. 


Iron  or  Steel,  in  Bars,  up  to  30  kgs.  per 
Metre.— Total,  2,888,856  pesos  (2,316,096 
pesos) :  United  States,  2,844,496  pesos. 

Iron  or  Steel,  in  Bars,  over  30  kgs.  per 
Metre.— Total  4,772,887  pesos  (1,161,821 ' 
pesos) :  United  States,  4,677,019  pesos. 

Iron  and  Steel  in  Sheets.— Total,  2,960,307 
pesos  (4,734,259  pesos):  United  States,  2,- 
954,646  pesos. 

Tinplate.— Total,  6,781,676  pesos  (5,008,851 
pesos) :  United  States,  6,781,676  pesos. 

Zinc  in  Bars  or  Sheets,  not  Specified. — 
Total.  1,674,679  pesos  (237,959  pesos) :  United 
States,  1,057,346  pesos. 

Nail  True.— Total,  1,242,735  pesos  (1,006,- 
195  pesos) :  United  States,  1,242,735  pesos. 

Manufactures  of  Iron,  not  Specified,  with 
an  Individual  Weight  up  to  1  kg. — Total, 
1,031,543  pesos  (734,864  pesos) :  United  States, 
840,954  pesos. 

Sanitary  Ware,  of  Raw  Iron  or  Forged. — 
Total,  1,569,852  pesos  (734,864  pesos) :  United 
States,  961,931  pesos. 

Wire  Cable  or  Rope.— Total,  1,740,366 
pesos  (1,190,606  pesos):  United  States,  1,- 
696,295  pesos. 

Piping  and  Tubing,  less  than  75  mm.  Dia- 
meter.—Total,  3,150,969  pesos  (6,445,441 
pesos) :  United  States,  2,554,470  pesos. 

Bolts,  Nuts,  Screws,  etc.— Total,  1,766,273 
pesos  (1,766,273  pesos):  United  States,  1,- 
459,910  pesos. 

Maphinery  not  Specified. — Total,  1,059,157 
pesos  (1,457,289  pesos) :  United  States,  966,- 
604  pesos. 

Machinery  Spare  Parts  and  Repairs. — 
Total.  2,920,936  pesos  (2,364,223  pesos): 
United  States,  2,918,424  pesos. 

Agricultural  Machinery,  not  Specified. — 
Total,  1,786,943  pesos  (4,833,654  pesos): 
United  States,  1,752,215  pesos. 

Transport  Machines,  not  Specified. — Total, 
1,181,702  pesos  (288,364  pesos) :  United  States, 
1,092,402  pesos. 

Hoists,  Winches,  eic— Total,  1,233,721 
pesos  (658,957  pesos) :  United  States,  1,137,- 
078  pesos. 

Sewing-mo,chines.—T  oial,  1,327,057  pesos 
(1,648,290  pesos):  United  States,  1,128,349 
pesos. 

Textile  Machinery  .—Total,  1,838,535  pesos 
(3,182,045  pesos):  United  States,  1,086,971 
pesos. 

Other  Industrial  Machinery,  not  Specified. 
—Total,  6,942,261  pesos  (7,578,901  pesos): 
United  States,  4,780,943  pesos. 

Industrial  Apparatus,  not  Specified. — Total, 
2,680,048  pesos  (1,881,239  pesos) :  United 
States,  2,178,909  pesos 

Repair  Parts,  not  Specified,  for  Machinery 
and  Apparatus.— Total,  3,651,961  pesos  (3,- 
923,568  pesos) :  United  States,  2,717,358  pesos. 
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Electric  Motors.— Total,  1,461,050  pesos 
(2,085,544  pesos):  United  States,  1,260,417 
pesos. 

Parts  and  Repairs  for  Boilers,  Motors  and 

Turbines.— Total,  2,208,078  pesos  (2,923,102 
pesos) :  United  States,  2,010,290  pesos. 

Wires,  Insulated  with  Non-silk  Materials. — 
Total,  2  663,320  pesos  (899,469  pesos) :  Argen- 
tina, 1,624,835  pesos. 

ElectricaJ  Cords  and  Cables. — Total,  1,779,- 
138  pesos  (1,932,420  pesos):  United  States, 
1,582,795  pesos. 

Carbons  and  Electrodes.— Total.  1,069,271 
pesos  (806,722  pesos) :  United  States,  1,054,- 
744  pesos. 

Dynamos,  Alternators,  Convertors  and 
Other  Machinery,  not  Specified. — Total,  1,- 
251,079  pesos  (1,331,312  pesos) :  United  States, 
1,200,378  pesos. 

Transformers.— Total  1,873,206  pesos  (1,- 
813,328  pesos) :  United  States,  1,807,609  pesos. 

Other  Electrical  Apparatus,  not  Specified. — 
Total,  1,007,501  pesos  (453,307  pesos) :  United 
States,  964,678  pesos. 

Railway  Rails.— Total,  1,114,801  pesos  (405,- 
505  pesos) :  United  Slates,  1,108,442  pesos. 

Axles,  Wheels  and  Tires,  weighing  over  50 
kgs.  net.— Total,  1,140,386  pesos  (2,210,255 
pesos) :  United  States,  1,140,386  pesos. 

Aeroplanes. — Total,  5,905,094  pesos  (4,(X)7,- 
148  pesos) :  United  States  5,905,094  pesos. 

Hydroplanes.— Total,  1,121,710  pesos  (nil) : 
United  States,  1,121,710  pesos. 
2,000  kgs.— Total,  1,938,670  pesos  (6,990,121 
pesos) :  United  States,  1,696,234  pesos. 

Automobiles  Weighing  from  2,001  kegs,  to 
2,250  kgs.— To\al,  2,281.425  pesos  (4,632,131 
pesos):  United  States,  2,032,713  pesos. 

Automobiles  Weighing  from  2,501  kgs.  to 
3,000  kgs.— Total,  1,188,005  pesos  (552,861 
pesos) :  United  States,  1,188,005  pesos. 

Automobiles  Weighing  over  3,501  kgs. — 
Total,  3,070,441  pesos  (66,234  pesos) :  United 
States,  3,070,441  pesos. 


Unbuilt  Chassis. — Total,  5,341,408  pesos 
(8,806,302  pesos):  United  States,  5,336,864 
pesos. 

Tractors.— Total,  1,595,767  pesos  (5,751,370 
pesos) :  United  States,  1,595,767  pesos. 

Tires.— To'tal,  1,656,868  pesos  (5,622,359 
pesos) :  United  States,  913,272  pesos. 

Bicycles.— Total,  1,661,382  pesos  (1,441,953 
pesos) :  Argentina,  778,996  pesos. 

Vehicles  Parts  and  Repairs,  not  Specified. — 
Total,  1,144,442  pesos  (1,672,526  pesos): 
United  States,  1,109,533  pesos. 

Asbestos  Fibre.— Total,  1,425,749  pesos 
(605,670  pesos):  United  States,  1,276,117 
pesos. 

Cement.— Total,  1,618,105  pesos  (2,685,202 
pesos) :  Argentina,  1,018,391  pesos. 

Sanitary  Ware  (Earthen  or  Porcelain). — 
Total,  2,508,137  pesos  (1,418,686  pesos): 
United  States,  1,397,103  pesos. 

Manufactures  of  Glo^s,  not  Specified. — 
Total,  1,017,816  pesos  (454,786  pesos) :  United 
States,  779,102  pesos. 

Cork  Caps.— Total,  1,374,408  pesos  (564,860 
pesos) :  Portugal,  605,101  pesos. 

Manufactures  of  Celluloid,  Bakelite,  etc.— 
Total,  1,420,342  pesos  (730,530  pesos) :  United 
States,  1.320,466  pesos. 

Newsprint.— Total,  2,197,301  pesos  (3,352,- 
334  pesos) :  United  States,  1,869,979  pesos. 

Cigarette  Paper.— Total,  1,884,672  pesos 
(733,641  pesos):  United  States,  1,479,902 
pesos. 

TFa^c/ies.— Total,  1,982,317  pesos  (1,588,901 
pesos) :  Switzerland,  1,801,146  pesos. 

Radio  Receiving  Apparatus. — Total,  4,005,- 
581  pe.>os  (4,977.939  pesos):  United  States, 
3,338,007  pesos. 

Photography  Film.— Total  2,870,498  pesos 
(2,982,646  pesos):  United  States,  2,105,839 
pesos. 

Typewriters.— Total,  1,006,579  pesos  (1,953,- 
646  pesos) :  United  States,  886,454  pesos. 

Silver  in  Bars  or  Ingots. — Total,  1,134,905 
pesos  (331,354  pesos) :  Peru,  1,015,774  pesos. 


CONTROL  OF  EXPORTS  OF 

The  attention  of  Canadian  exporters 
is  directed  to  the  fact  that,  at  the 
request  of  the  import  control  authori- 
ties in  Trinidad,  the  Export  Permit 
Branch  will  issue  all  export  permits 
covering  shipments  of  foodstuffs  to  that 
colony  with  expiry  dates  coinciding 
with  those  shown  on  the  relevant  im- 
port licences,  and  no  extensions  or 
alterations  will  be  considered  by  the 
Export  Permit  Branch  except  with  the 


FOODSTUFFS  TO  TRINIDAD 

concurrence  of  the  Trinidad  control 
authorities. 

Trinidad  import  licences  for  food- 
stuffs expire  on  the  last  day  of  the 
quarter  following  that  in  which  the 
import  licence  is  issued,  but  import 
licences  covering  foodstuffs  shipped 
within  the  valid  period  of  the  export 
permit  and  import  licence  will  be  auto- 
matically extended,  if  necessary,  to  the 
date  of  arrival  of  the  shipment  in  the 
colony. 
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MAIL  SERVIC 

The  Post  Office  Department  recently 
announced  that  letters  and  packages 
prepaid  at  letter  rate  up  to  a  weight 
limit  of  4  pounds  6  ounces  may  now 
be  accepted  for  delivery  in  the  liber- 
ated areas  of  Continental  France  to 
which  limited  mail  service  is  already 
in  effect.  Registration  service  is  now 
available. 

The  increased  weight  limit  is  in- 
tended to  provide  for  the  transmission 
of  written  communications  and  related 
papers  of  a  bulky  nature.  The  re- 
striction on  business  communications 

TRADE  REGULATIONS 
Canada 

EXPORT  PERMIT  REGULATIONS  AMENDED 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No. 
105,  effective  January  1,  1945,  Group  1 
of  the  Schedule  of  Commodities  is 
amended  by  the  deletion  therefrom  of 
the  following  item:  Beverages,  dis- 
tilled, all  kinds,  including  whisky, 
brandy,  rum,  gin,  cordials  and  liqueurs. 

Accordingly  export  permits  will  no 
longer  be  required  for  shipments 
thereof,  except  as  provided  by  Clause  5 
of  the  Export  Permit  Regulations  of 
May  1,  1944. 

United  Kingdom 

POSTPONEMENT  OF  OPERATION  OF  FOOD- 
LABELLING  ORDER 

With  reference  to  the  notice  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  2118  (September  2,  1944), 
regarding  the  Labelling  of  Food  Order 
1944  to  be  brought  into  force  in  the 
United  Kingdom  on  January  1,  1945, 
the  Ministry  of  Food  announces  that, 
following  representations  from  manu- 
facturers as  to  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing new  supplies  of  labels  and  packag- 
ing material  and  disposing  of  existing 
stocks,  the  order  will  be  amended  to 
come  into  force  as  regards  labels  in 
respect  of  (1)  sales  otherwise  than  by 
retail  by  a  manufacturer,  from  May  1, 
1945;  (2)  sales  otherwise  than  by  re- 
tail by  a  wholesaler,  from  August  1, 


E  TO  FRANCE 

to  those  ascertaining  facts  and  ex- 
changing information  still  applies. 

No  merchandise  of  any  kind  may  be 
included  in  such  packages. 

Persons  residing  in  Canada  may  now 
make  personal  remittances  to  France, 
Andorra  and  Monaco,  provided  such 
remittances  are  made  with  the  approval 
of  the  Foreign  Exchange  Control 
Board,  according  to  a  notice  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  Canada  under 
date  December  8,  1944.  This  permis- 
sion shall  apply  only  to  transactions 
entered  into  after  the  date  of  this 
notice. 

AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 

1945;  (3)  sales  by  retail,  from  Novem- 
ber 1,  1945.  As  regards  advertisements 
other  than  labels  in  which  the  presence 
of  vitamins  or  minerals  is  claimed  or 
suggested,  the  Order  becomes  effective 
January  1,  1945. 

Peru 

EXCHANGE  RESTRICTIONS 

Mr.  W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secre- 
tary of  the  Canadian  Embassy  in 
Lima,  cables  that  the  Peruvian  Min- 
ister of  Finance  advised  the  commercial 
banks  on  December  1,  by  verbal  in- 
struction, that  all  sales  in  excess  of  500 
United  States  dollars  and  all  letters  of 
credit  covering  importations  must 
receive  prior  approval  of  the  Banco  de 
Reserva  del  Peru  (Central  Reserve 
Bank).  On  December  12  the  com- 
mercial banks  were  notified  verbally 
through  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Central  Reserve  Bank  that  the  limit 
had  been  dropped  to  50  United  States 
dollars.  So  far  exchange  has  been 
granted  to  cover  matured  collections 
and  for  drawing  under  letters  of  credit 
already  established  but  applications 
for  new  letters  of  credit  have  been  re- 
fuged in  some  cases.  The  tendency 
appears  to  be  to  grant  necessary  com- 
mercial credit  and  restrict  non-com- 
mercial transactions.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  Canadian  shippers  for- 
ward goods  to  Peru  only  if  fully  pre- 
paid or  against  confirmed  letters  of 
credit. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

The  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  is  published  in  English  and  French 
and  is  issued  every  Saturday  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Subscription  prices  for  either  edition  are:  $1  per  annum  in  Canada, 
single  copies  5  cents  each;  $3.50  per  annum  outside  Canada,  single  copies 
10  cents  each. 

Subscription  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Goyem- 
ment  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  and  remittances  may  be  made  by  post  office 
or  express  orders,  or  by  drafts  or  cheques,  payable  at  par  in  Ottawa. 

Inquiries  for  back  copies  or  additional  copies  should  be  made  to  the 
same  address. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  18,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Monday,  December  18,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  December  11,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Xominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

KJlllClal 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Bat6 

Dee.  11 

Dec.  18 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

,  Dollar 

1  nnnn 

Buying 

1.1000 

1 . 1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies .  Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

(Paper) 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

3i 

Free 

.2758 

.2758 

(Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0575 

.0575 

,  ,  Dollar 

1.0138 

9313 

.9313 

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4i 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

.9733 

.6351 

.6351 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6016 

.6016 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

BM 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

4.8666 

U 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 
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Addresses  and  territories  of  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners.    This  title 
should  be  used  in  addresses  of  letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenoa 
Aires  (1).   (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W.  Fraskr,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Territory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory, 
New  South  Wales.  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidents  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  in-cludes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office- 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  Addii'ess  for  letters — ^P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Soils,  Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela, 
Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Yves  Lamont.^gne,  Economic  Adviser,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint  Honore, 
Paris. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  (Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


<^       CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  BissETT,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.^  Address  for  letters — Apartadc 
Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  1, 
13th  Floor,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower.   Circular  Road,  St.  John's.  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  iZealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Peru 

\V.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office — Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes 
Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 

Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom.  (Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office). 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address.  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  A.  Langley,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address.  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  (jOrnall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Canjrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  B.  C.  Butler,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentlej's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  hj  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  PROGRAM  FOR  FIXING  AGRICULTURAL  PRICES 

By  J.  A.  Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  London 


The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  have 
announced  new  arrangements  for  fix- 
ing agricultural  prices  in  the  United 
Kingdom  up  to  and  including  the  har- 
vest of  1947. 

The  three  questions  discussed  by  the 
Ministry  and  representatives  of  the 
industry  were: — 

1.  Collection  of  economic  and  finan- 
cial data  acceptable  to  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  industry  as  a  basis 
for  price  negotiations. 

2.  Procedure  for  using  the  data. 

3.  The  means  of  relating  the  system 
of  guaranteed  markets  and  fixed  prices 
to  the  Four-Year  Production  Plan. 

Economic  data  for  price  discussioms 
between  the  government  departments 
and  the  trade  interests  are  to  be  based 
on  financial  accounts  relating  to  differ- 


ent types  of  farming  and  sizes  of  farms, 
and  on  statistical  material  relating  to 
costs  of  production  collected  by 
methods  acceptable  to  both  parties. 

Each  February  the  Agricultural  De- 
partments and  the  farmers  representa- 
tives are  to  review  the  general  financial 
position  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
Kingdom.    Price  decisions  will  apply: 

(a)  as  regards  crops,  to  the  price  of 
crops  from  the  harvest  of  the 
following  calendar  year;  i.e.  fol- 
lowing the  review  in  February, 
1945,  prices  would  be  fixed  for 
the  1946  crops. 

(6)  as  regards  milk,  to  prices  from 
October  1  of  the  current  calen- 
dar year. 

(c)  as  regards  live  stock  and  gggs, 
to  prices  from  July  L-fl^^^ 
rent  calendar  yesij^      "  '  ' . 

L    '-^N  2  '945 
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Assured  Markets 

Some  change  in  the  character  of  the 
United  Kingdom's  agricultural  output 
may  be  necessary  during  the  transition 
to  peace.  Broadly  this  will  mean  a 
gradual  expansion  of  live  stock  and 
live-stock  products,  and  a  reduction 
from  the  high  wartime  level  of  certain 
crops  for  direct  human  consumption. 

To  encourage  a  substantial  increase 
in  milk  production  and  a  revival  in 
the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  for 
meat  production,  an  assured  market 
and  guaranteed  minimum  prices  are 
being  provided  for  milk,  fat  cattle, 
sheep,  lambs,  and  calves  unrtil  the  sum- 
mer of  1948.  Actual  prices  will  be 
considered  at  each  February  review 


and  subsequently  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  intend 
to  encourage  also  an  expansion  in  pig, 
poultry,  and  egg  production  to  the  full- 
est extent  permitted  by  the  supplies 
of  feeding-stuffs  which  can  be  made 
available.  A  market  will  be  assured 
throughout  the  four  years  for  all  fat 
pigs  and  eggs  offered  for  sale.  Prices 
will  be  considered  each  February  and 
subsequently  fixed  by  the  Government. 

Further  there  will  be  an  assured 
market  maintained  for  cereals,  main 
crop  of  potatoes,  and  sugar  beet  up  to 
and  including  the  1947  crops,  prices  of 
which  will  be  fixed  after  each  February 
review. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  AIN 

By  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian 

During  the  past  three  months  there 
has  been  steady  production  in  Scottish 
shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering 
at  the  very  high  level  prevailing  dur- 
ing the  war  years.  It  is  reported  that 
the  steelmakers  of  the  West  of  Scot- 
land have  received  important  new 
orders  for  the  production  of  ship  plates, 
which  indicates  that  the  shipbuilders 
have  before  them  an  important  pro- 
gram of  construction  for  the  winter 
months.  Whether  this  program  is  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Admir- 
alty in  warship  tonnage  or  for  cargo 
vessels,  or  both,  is  not  divulged.  But 
there  is  much  less  overtime  now  re- 
quired of  the  workers  on  Admiralty 
contracts,  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
pressure  in  this  direction  is  easing  off. 
The  next  phase  of  the  shipbuilding 
situation  is  expected  to  be  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  amount  of  merchant 
tonnage  under  construction  as  soon  as 
warships  are  off  the  stocks. 

Post-war  Position  of  Shipbuilding 

The  position  of  shipbuilding  and 
marine  engineering  after  the  war  is 
now  one  of  lively  interest.  It  was  the 
subject  of  the  presidential  address  by 
Mr.  A.  Murray  Stephen,  of  the  well- 


D  PROSPECTS  IN  SCOTLAND 

Trade  Commissioner  at  Glasgow 

known  firm  of  Messrs.  Alexander 
Stephen  &  Sons,  Glasgow,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  present  session  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in 
Scotland. 

Mr.  Stephen  said  that  no  industry 
had  had  such  a  record  of  booms  and 
slumps  as  British  shipbuilding,  and 
consequently  no  industry  should  be 
more  ready  to  welcome  any  genuine 
effort  to  give  a  steady  level  of  em- 
ployment under  peacetime  conditions. 
Twice  within  thirty  years  the  ship- 
yards of  the  world,  under  the  spur  of 
war,  had  on  each  occasion  launched  in 
a  space  of  five  years  what  would  norm- 
ally have  been  twenty  years'  output 
of  ships.  Then  in  the  period  between 
the  wars  the  record  was  one  of  ups 
and  downs,  with  such  slumps  that  it 
was  remarkable  that  the  industry  had 
been  able  to  take  such  a  part  in  the 
present  war  as  it  had  done. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  Mr. 
Stephen  said  the  main  object  was  the 
avoidance  of  mistakes  made  after  the 
close  of  the  last  war,  when  the  national 
demand  for  disarmament  limited  the 
naval  programs  to  a  small  fraction  of 
what  they  would  have  been  on  a 
prudent  replacement  basis,  involving 
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steady  employment  and  moderate  costs 
inst€ad  of  the  inflated  prices  prevailing 
when  the  crisis  arrived  in  the  late 
1930's.  Normally,  however,  the  main 
market  for  British  shipbuilders  must 
be  the  mercantile  marine  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  and  the  contraction  in  the 
building  of  merchant  ships  over  the 
last  thirty  3^ears  had  had  a  serious 
effect  on  the  shipbuilding  industry.  On 
the  financial  aspect  of  the  replacement 
of  the  merchant  ship  fleet,  Mr.  Stephen 
suggested  the  establishment  of  a  bank- 
ing policy  which  would  provide  funds 
at  cheap  rates.  He  expressed  doubt 
whether,  after  war  losses  have  been 
replaced,  there  will  be  sufficient  de- 
mand for  new  ships  to  keep  the  present 
labour  force  fully  employed,  even 
allowing  for  the  release  of  those  tem- 
porarily in  the  industry.  There  was 
all.  the  more  need,  therefore,  for  un- 
rivalled efficiency. 

Compclition  from  Air  Transport 

A  new  factor  was  the  rivalry  of  the 
large  passenger  aeroplane,  although  he 
thought  the  possibilities  were  rather 
exaggerated.  Scotland,  he  said,  must 
back  up  strongly  the  claims  of  Prest- 
wick  as  an  international  airport  and  see 
that  it  is  the  best  equipped  in  the 
world  and  ready  to  take  full  advantage 
of  its  good  geographical  position  as  a 
centre  of  overseas  air  routes,  including 
that  to  Scandinavia.  Furthermore, 
an  organized  effort  must  be  made  to 
retain  for  Scotland  a  due  share  of  air- 
craft manufacture. 


Employment  in  Shipbuilding  and 
Engineering 

One  of  the  chief  topics  of  interest 
among  workers  in  shipbuilding  and  en- 
gineering is  whether  employment  will 
be  available  after  the  war  for  the  many 
thousands  of  employees  who  were 
drafted  into  both  industries  to  aug- 
ment the  ranks  of  those  already  em- 
ployed there.  At  a  conference  of  300 
foremen  from  various  parts  of  Scot- 
land, held  in  Glasgow  recently,  the 
general  opinion  was  that  comparatively 
few  of  the  people  who  had  taken  up 
engineering  during  the  w^ar  would  re- 
main in  the  industry.  The  others 
would  gradually  pass  back  to  their 
former  employment,  but  in  the  view 
of  an  official  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
there  would  probably  be  no  sudden  end 
to  the  demand  as  there  was  in  the 
last  war. 

New  Firms  Likely  to  Stay 

Sir  Steven  Bilsland,  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Scottish  Council  on  Industry^ 
has  just  reported  that  over  60  per  cent 
of  the  new  firms  who  have  established 
plants  in  Scotland  during  the  war  have 
decided  to  remain.  He  explained  that 
every  firm  that  had  come  north  from 
England  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
had  been  interviewed  to  learn  their 
post-war  attitude. 

He  emphasized  the  importance  of 
developing  light  industries  in  Scotland. 
Heavy  industries  were,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  basis  of  Scottish  indus- 
try, but  they  could  not  provide  full 
employment,  although  they  must  be 
dieveloped  to  the  maximum. 

Glasgow,  November  18,  1944- 


PROPOSED  ALUMINIUM  INDUSTRY  IN  AUSTRALIA 

By  Frederick  Palmer,  former  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Melbourne 


In  the  Commonwealth  House  of 
Representatives,  on  September  28,  the 
Minister  of  Supply  and  Shipping  in- 
troduced a  Bill  to  ratify  an  agreement 
between  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  of  Tasmania 
for  the  establishment  in  Tasmania  of 
a  £A3,000,000  aluminium  ingot  indus- 
try. 
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The  Bill  provides  for  the  setting  up 
of  an  Australian  Aluminium  Produc- 
tion Commission  of  four  members,  two 
of  whom,  including  the  chairman,  will 
represent  the  Commonwealth,  and  two, 
including  the  vice-chairman,  will  rep- 
resent Tasmania. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  and 
the  Tasmanian  Government  will  each 
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contribute  £A1,500,000  towards  the 
cost  of  initiating  the  undertaking. 

The  question  of  the  establishment 
within  the  Commonwealth  of  an  enter- 
prise for  the  production  of  aluminium 
has  been  under  consideration  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  some  time, 
and  Tasmania  has  been  chosen  as  the 
location  for  the  first  smelting  works 
because  of  the  existing  hydro-electric 
power  in  that  state. 

Australia's  postwar  requirements  of 
aluminium  are  estimated  at  a  mini- 
mum consumption  of  6,000'  tons  per 
annum,  but  it  is  expected  that  in  the 
interval  between  the  establishment  of 
the  enterprise  and  its  commencement 
of  operation  this  consumption  is  likely 
to  expand  greatly. 

The  agreement  embodied  in  the  Bill 
provides  that  any  profit  shall  be  ap- 


plied, first,  in  payment  to  the  Com- 
monwealth and  Tasmania  of  interest 
in  equal  proportions;  secondly,  in  re- 
payment of  capital  contributed  by  the 
two  governments;  and  thereafter  as 
agreed  by  the  governments.  The  agree- 
ment also  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion may  not  act  in  any  way  with  any 
commercial  trust  or  combine,  but  shall 
always  remain  an  independent  Aus- 
tralian undertaking. 

The  main  duties  of  the  Commission, 
as  set  out  in  the  Bill,  are  to  promote 
the  naval,  military  and  air  defence  of 
the  Commonwealth  by  the  production 
of  ingot  aluminium,  and  an  import- 
ant provision  is  that  no  part  of  the 
Commission's  undertakings  may  be 
sold  or  disposed  of  unless  approved 
by  resolution  passed  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN 

By  Frederick  Palmer^  former  Canadi 

I.  Manpower 

The  most  important  economic  prob- 
lem that  confronted  Australia  during 
1943  arose  out  of  the  obvious  difficulty 
of  properly  relating  manpower  supply 
to  the  requirements  of  defence  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  output  of  food  and 
essential  munitions.  Production  of 
munitions  and  food  was  the  principal 
concern,  and  throughout  the  year  the 
watchword  of  the  Commonwealth  con- 
tinued to  be,  a&  in  1942,  "austerity". 

During  1943  more  than  half  the 
working  population  of  Australia  was 
engaged  in  war  activities,  either  on  the 
fieldl  of  battle  or  in  the  production  of 
goods  and  services  to  maintain  the 
fighting  forces.  In  addition  food  and 
raiment  had  to  be  provided  for  the 
other  armed  forces  operating  in  the 
Pacific  war  zones,  while  much  of  the 
productive  effort  of  the  Commonwealth 


♦Since  writing  this  report  Mr.  Palmer  has 
returned  to  Canada  preliminary  to  transfer 
to  a  new  post.  He  has  been  succeeded  by 
F.  W.  Fraser,  who  has  been  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  for  a 
nuinber  of  years. 


AUSTRALIA  DURING  1943 

in  Trade  Commisioner  at  Melbourne* 
and  Finance 

was  directed  to  increasing  supplies  for 
the  United  Kingdom.  At  least  one  of 
every  two  persons  able  to  work  was 
engaged  on  essential  war  work,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  working  popula- 
tion was  steadily  employed  in  produc- 
ing for  civilians  and  others  engaged  in 
the  war  effort  on  the  home  front. 

In  September,  1939,  about  400,000 
men  and  149,000'  women  were  employed 
in  the  production  of  civilian  goods.  By 
the  middle  of  1943  these  numbers  had 
declined  to  117,000  men  and  80,000 
women,  a  reduction  of  about  two-thirds. 
This  reduction  in  manpower  resulted  in 
decreased  output  of  civilian  goodis.  No 
trouble  had  been  experienc€di  in  arrang- 
ing for  the  transfer  of  manpower  and 
resources  to  war  needs.  However,  seri- 
ous difficulty  was  anticipated  in  arrang- 
ing for  the  equitable  distribution  of  the 
civilian  goods  available  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  sound  economic  system 
under  conditions  of  total  war. 

The  rationing  of  clothing,  tea,  sugar 
and  butter,  introduced  in  1942,  was  con- 
tinued during  1943.  The  production  of 
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civilian  goods  had  to  be  further  reduced 
to  a  considierable  extent,  and  additional 
rationing  was  contemplated.  It  became 
more  and  more  widely  appreciated  that 
Australia  would  be  required  to  make 
an  increasing  contribution  to  the  food 
supplies  of  the  United  Nations. 

Banking 

At  the  end  of  1943,  the  note  issue  of 
the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia 
aggregated  £A161, 200,000  as  compared 
with  £A120,700,0CO  at  the  end  of  1942 
and  the  weekly  average  for  1939  of 
£A49,000,000.  Notes  in  circulation  held 
by  the  public  increased  from  the 
weekly  average  for  1939  of  £A34,800,- 
OOO,  to  £A105.200,000  in  December, 
1942,  and  £A145,400,000  in  December, 
1943. 

The  effect  of  continuing  full  em- 
ployment is  indicated  by  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  notes  held  by  the  public 
and  is  also  reflected  in  the  heavy  in- 
crease in  savings  bank  deposits.  These 
deposits  reached  a  total  of  £A414,- 
800.000  at  the  end  of  1943,  an  increase 
of  £A105,000,000  as  compared  with  the 
amount  recorded  for  the  end  of  1942 
and  a  total  of  £A245,8o7,000  at  the 
end  of  June,  1939. 

The  total  of  clearances  through 
banks'  clearing  houses  fairly  reflects 
business  activity.  For  the  calendar 
year  1943  the  average  weekly  value 
of  bills,  cheques,  etc.,  excluding  Trea- 
sury bills,  cleared  in  all  states  of  the 
Commonwealth,  amounted  to  £A69-4 
millions  as  compared  with  a  1942 
weekly  average  of  £AG0-8  millions  and 
a  1939  weekly  average  of  £A43-3 
millions. 

A  continued  and  greater  use  of  Trea- 
sury bills  to  facilitate  the  financing  of 
Australia's  war  effort  is  shown  in  the 
returns  of  the  Commonwealth  Bank  at 
the  end  of  1943.  The  average  weekly 
amount  of  Treasury  bills  outstanding 
during  1939  aggregated  £A23-2  mil- 
lions; for  1942  this  average  had  in- 
creased to  £A46-9  millions,  while  for 
December,  1943,  it  had  increased  still 
further  to  £A64-9  millions.  The  weekly 
average  for  1943  was  £A63-8  millions. 
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The  greater  difficulties  being  experi- 
enced by  manufacturers,  importers  and 
distributors  in  obtaining  stocks  of 
materials  and  finished  goods  were  re- 
flected in  the  continuing  decline  in 
advances  and  discounts  of  the  trading 
banks. 

The  increasingly  strong  position  of 
Australia  with  respect  to  sterling,  due 
largely  to  the  wartime  purchase  of  the 
Australian  wool  clip  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  indicated  by  the  continu- 
ing increase  in  the  sterling  reserve  and 
money  at  short  call  in  London.  Dur- 
ing 1939  the  weekly  average  of  such 
sterling  funds  was  £A33-3  millions. 
This  average  had  increased  to  £A62-8 
millions  for  1942  and  to  £A82-8  mil- 
lions in  1943.  The  average  for  Decem- 
ber, 1943,  was  £A95-S  millions. 

During  the  year  an  innovation  was 
introduced  in  the  operation  of  the 
Commonwealth  Bank.  On  September 
27,  1943,  the  Mortgage  Bank  Depart- 
ment was  opened  for  business.  The 
Commonwealth  Bank  is  empowered  to 
make  loans  for  periods  up  to  twenty 
years  at  4  per  cent  and  for  terms  of 
21  to  41  years  at  4^  per  cent.  In  addi- 
tion, annual  amortization  payments  of 
not  less  than  1  per  cent  will  be  payable. 
Loans  are  made  only  to  persons  or 
firms  engaged  in  agricultural,  horti- 
cultural, pastoral  or  grazing  pursuits, 
and  the  maximum  loan  is  set  at 
£A5,d00. 

Finance 

In  1942,  when  the  Commonwealth 
Treasurer  presented  his  budget  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1943,  he  antici- 
pated that  expenditures  for  the  war 
would  reach  £A440  millions.  Actually 
war  expenditure  during  the  year  aggre- 
gated £A562,787,000.  Civil  expendi- 
tures were  slightly  under  the  budget 
anticipations,  totalling  £A108  millions. 
The  total  of  new  moneys  provided  dur- 
ing the  financial  year  amounted  to 
£A185  millions,  all  of  which  was  raised 
in  Australia.  On  June  30',  1943,  the 
total  cost  of  the  war  to  Australia  had 
reached  £A1, 106,000,000. 

When  the  Commonwealth  Treasurer 
presented  his  budget  for  the  financial 
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year  ending  June  30,  1944,  he  ex- 
pected that  the  cost  of  the  war  for 
the  year  would  approximate  £A570 
millions  and  that  civil  expenditure 
would  reach  £A145  millions,  including 
£x\130  millions  to  be  paid  into  the 
National  Welfare  Fund.  The  war  bud- 
get included  a  sum  of  £A100  millions 
for  reciprocal  aid  to  the  United  States. 

The  budget  made  no  provision  for 
new  or  increased  rates  of  direct  or 
indirect  taxation.  However,  the  new 
system  of  taxation,  introduced  in 
March,  1943,  would  operate  for  a  full 
fiscal  year  and,  as  a  result,  revenue 
would  be  expected  to  reach  £A312  mil- 
lions as  compared  with  £A267  millions 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1943. 
The  budget  estimate  of  revenue  for  the 
year  1942-43  was  £A249  millions.  This 
new  scale  of  revenue  would  leave  a 
deficit  of  £A403  millions  to  be  financed 
by  loans.  The  Treasurer  hoped  to 
raise  £A300  millions  by  public  loans  as 
compared  with  £A215  millions  in  the 
previous  year,  leaving  £A103  millions 
to  be  financed  by  Treasury  Bills  as 
compared  with  £A179  millions  in 
1942-43. 

The  £ArOO  millions  included  in  the 
budget  for  Reciprocal  Aid  to  the  United 
States  compares  with  the  recorded  cost 
of  reciprocal  aid,  to  June  30,  1943,  of 
£A65  millions.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  United  States  Lend-Lease  Admin- 
istration has  tentatively  estimated  the 
value  of  lend-lease  goods  and  services 
supplied  to  Australia  to  June  30,  1943, 
at  $552  millions  (approximately  £A171 
millions  at  current  rate  of  exchange). 

At  the  end  of  1943,  the  national  debt 
of  the  Commonwealth  stood  at  £A2,- 
220,609,807,  of  which  £A  1,322, 193, 798 
was  owed  by  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  balance  by  the  states.  The  fol- 
lowing indicates  the  distribution  of 
the  total  debt,  payable  in  Australia: 
£A1,639,177,517;  at  London,  £A540,- 
031,694;  in  the  United  States,  £A41,- 
400,596. 

Australia's  total  annual  interest  bill 
at  the  end  of  1943  amounted  to  £A65,- 
902,407.  The  Commonwealth  Trea- 
surer observed  that  the  burden  of  the 


Commonwealth  and  state  government 
debts,  despite  the  great  wartime  in- 
crease, was  less  in  relation  to  the 
national  income  than  it  had  been  for 
most  of  the  last  twenty  years.  Whereas 
the  total  interest  payable  in  Australia 
and  abroad  was  7  per  cent  of  the 
national  income  in  1935,  it  was  now 
about  5^  per  cent. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1942-43  bor- 
rowings from  the  public  consisted  of 
a  £A100  million  cash  and  conversion 
loan,  known  as  the  Austerity  Loan, 
which  opened  on  November  3,  1942, 
and  a  £A100  million  cash  loan,  the 
Third  Liberty  Loan,  which  opened  on 
March  16,  1943.  The  Austerity  Loan 
provided  £A82-7  millions  of  new 
money  from  a  record  number  of  sub- 
scribers (456,000)  and  £A22  million 
of  conversions.  The  Third  Liberty 
Loan  was  the  largest  cash  loan  ever 
raised  in  Australia  and  closed  with 
subscriptions  from  422,000  subscribers 
amounting  to  £A101-8  millions. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1944,  a  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan  was  offered  to  the  people 
of  the  Commonwealth.  This  loan 
closed  on  November  9,  about  560,000 
subscribers  contributing  £A126  mil- 
lions. 

In  November,  1943,  the  Government 
announced  that  it  had  been  found  pos- 
sible to  repay  a  loan  of  £stg.  12  mil- 
lions advanced  by  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  between  July  and  Decem- 
ber, 1940.  This  was  the  only  overseas 
war  loan  raised  by  the  Commonwealth 
since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

Employment 

In  November,  1941,  just  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  war  with  Japan,  there 
were  1,934,000  persons  gainfully  em- 
ployed in  industry  in  Australia.  This 
total  is  exclusive  of  those  engaged  in 
domestic  occupations  or  in  agriculture. 
In  February,  1943,  there  were  1,873,000 
employed  in  industry.  The  number 
of  males,  excluding  those  in  the  fighting 
services,  had  declined  during  the  fifteen 
months  ending  February,  1943,  by  112,- 
000,  but  this  had  been  partly  offset  by 
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an  increase  of  51,000  in  the  number  of 
females  employed.  During  the  closing 
months  of  1942  there  were  heavy  re- 
ductions in  employment,  principally  in 
mining,  building,  and  the  retail  trades. 

Between  November,  1941,  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1943,  the  number  of  persons 
working  in  government  munition  fac- 
tories had  increased  from  70,900  to 
127,400.  In  May,  1943,  there  were 
132,000  persons  employed  in  the  gov- 
ernment munition  factories,  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  the  number 
had  declined  to  125,000,  reflecting  a 
policy  of  reducing  production  of  cer- 
tain types  of  munitions,  the  reserves 
of  which  had  become  adequate,  and  of 
transferring  muntion  workers  to  other 
essential  undertakings. 

At  the  end  of  1943  the  Director- 
General  of  Manpower  announced  that 
the  policy  of  utilizing  female  labour  in 
industry  was  meeting  with  conspicuous 
success.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  1939  there  were  only  644,000  females 
employed  in  industry;  by  the  end  of 
1943  the  total  had  increased  to  845,000. 
Women  now  constitute  32  per  cent  of 
all  wage  and  salary  workers,  excluding 
those  in  the  defence  services,  rural  in- 
dustry and  household  duties,  as  com- 
pared with  28  per  cent  in  November, 

1941  and  24  per  cent  in  July,  1939. 
Using  100  as  a  basis  for  the  totals 

of  men  and  women  employed  in  July, 
1939,  the  index  of  total  employment  in 
Australia  increased  to  110-5  in  1941, 
declined  slightly  to  109-3  in  July,  1942, 
and  to  10'8-7  in  September  of  that  year. 
Subsequently  the  index  rose  irregularly 
until  at  the  end  of  1943  it  was  110-7. 

With  respect  to  the  index  of  employ- 
ment for  males,  the  effect  of  the  need 
for  men  for  the  fighting  services  is 
readily  apparent.  On  the  basis  July, 
1939,  employment  equals  100,  the 
index  for  men  rose  to  104-7  for  early 

1942  and  declined  to  99-7  during  1942- 
43.  It  rose  to  100  by  October,  1942, 
but  declined  irregularly  to  98-4  in 
December,  1943. 
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Using  July,  1939,  as  a  base,  the  index 
of  female  employment  rose  to  131-4  in 
early  1942  and  to  138-9  in  October, 
1942.  By  January,  1943,  it  had  reached 
140-7,  and  at  the  end  of  1943  was 
recorded  as  147-1. 

During  1943  there  were  more  fre- 
quent reports  of  increased  absenteeism 
and  labour  discontent.  In  May  the 
Prime  Minister  announced  that,  if  he 
were  satisfied  that  lockouts,  strikes  or 
stoppages  were  without  lawful  excuse,, 
employers  or  employees  who  were  re- 
sponsible would  be  liable  for  call-up  for 
military  service  or  for  any  civil  occu- 
pation under  the  manpower  regulations. 
Labour  difficulties  continued  to  hamper 
production,  particularly  in  the  New 
South  AVales  coal  fields. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  year  it 
became  apparent  that  a  serious  man- 
power problem  confronted  Australia.. 
The  Director-General  of  Manpower  an- 
nounced that  a  stage  had  been  reached 
when  there  were  definite  limits  to  the 
number  that  could  be  made  available 
each  month  and  that,  if  the  fighting 
services  or  high  priority  industries  re- 
quired' additional  help,  such  demands 
could  only  be  met  by  transfer  from 
less  essential  industries.  It  might  be 
noted  that  each  year  the  estimate  of 
boys  and  girls  leaving  school  is  120,000, 
of  which  80  per  cent  are  under  16  years 
of  age.  The  manpower  position  was 
such  in  July,  1943,  that  the  major 
source  of  supply  for  reinforcements  for 
the  fighting  services  was  youths  of  18 
years  of  age. 

Towards  the  middle  of  1943,  it  was 
realized  that  transfers  of  large  numbers 
of  persons  in  industry  would  have  to 
be  made,  as  the  character  of  the  war 
had  changed,  thus  removing  the  em- 
phasis, as  far  as  production  was  con- 
cerned, from  actual  munitions  to  other 
products,  including  principally  ships 
and  foodstuffs.  There  was  at  this  time 
an  urgent  need  for  more  men  to  work 
on  the  land,  principally  in  dairy  farm- 
ing. 

Serious  thought  was  given  the  desira- 
bility of  releasing  men  from  the  fight- 
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ang  services,  either  permanently  or  on 
fleave,  for  rural  work.  By  a  coinci- 
dence, a  draft  wages  award  for  the 
^dairying  industry  was  announced  in 
June,  1943.  The  award  determined 
that  wages  would  vary  from  £A4  16s. 
per  week  for  ''shed  hands"  to  £A6  16s. 
per  week  for  ''leading  hands".  A  56- 
hour  week  was  proposed  for  dairymen. 
The  appeal  of  rural  employees  was 
regarded  as  requiring  consideration,  as 
the  departure  of  workers  for  the  fight- 
ing services  and  the  more  lucrative 
urban  industries  was  beginning  to  have 
a  serious  cumulative  effect  on  the  pro- 
ductivity and'  potential  value  of  farms. 

As  a  first  step  to  relieving  the  man- 
power difficulties  of  farmers,  it  was 
decided  in  September  to  make  avail- 
able a  large  pool  of  young  soldiers,  aged 
18  and  19  years,  who  had  completed 
their  initial  training.  Such  a  pool,  it 
was  estimated,  would  comprise  about 
20,000  young  men,  not  all  of  whom, 
however,  would  be  available  for  agri- 
culture. By  the  middle  of  September, 
Commonwealth  food  authorities  were 
in  a  position  to  announce  that  about 
15,000  men  had  been  released  from  the 
army  temporarily  to  meet  seasonal 
rural  demands,  while  Cabinet  discus- 
sions were  suggested  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  total  to  nearer  50,000. 
The  urgency  of  this  matter  was  stressed 
when  it  was  revealed  that  the  number 
of  men  engaged  in  the  rural  industries 
of  the  Commonwealth  had  declined 
from  500,000  in  1939  to  131,000  in  1943. 

By  October  it  was  felt  that  the 
changing  pattern  of  the  war,  as  far  as 
Australia  was  concerned,  and  the  need 
for  increased  production  of  foodstuffs 
and  other  essentials  for  Australia's 
Allies,  the  people  of  Britain  and  the 
civilians  of  the  Commonwealth  re- 
quired new  allocations  of  manpower 
and  other  corrective  measures.  Plans 
were  made  to  transfer  100,000  workers 
and  to  withdraw  20,000  men  from  the 
army.  The  Commonwealth  War  Com- 
mitments Committee  announced  that 
100,000  labour  units  would  be  required 
by  June,  1944,  for  the  expansion  of 
essential  basic  industries,  for  increased 
food  production,  and  to  maintain  rural 


and  other  industries  seriously  affected 
by  manpower  shortages.  Including  the 
aforementioned  20,000  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  army,  the  100,000  persons 
required  to  complete  this  comprehen- 
sive program  would  be  made  up  by 
transferring  20,000  from  the  munition 
industry,  30,000  from  "routine  dis- 
charges" from  the  Services,  and  by 
diverting  30,000  additional  women  to 
war  production.  At  the  same  time  the 
Federal  Cabinet  reaffirmed  a  previous 
decision  to  release  15.000  experienced 
men  from  the  Services  for  rural  em- 
ployment, while  steps  would  be  taken 
to  increase  the  pool  of  seasonal  farm 
workers  to  10,000. 

By  the  end  of  December  4,000  men 
had  been  released  to  rural  industry 
from  the  Services,  and  the  Army  Min- 
ister announced  that  the  scheme  was 
operating  satisfactorily. 

With  respect  to  the  decision  to  trans- 
fer employees  from  the  production  of 
munitions,  the  Minister  for  Munitions 
announced  at  the  end  of  1943  that  the 
munitions  program  of  the  Common- 
wealth had  reached  its  peak  in  March, 
1943.  A  gradual  reduction  of  some 
lines  of  munition  production  began, 
and  by  the  end  of  November,  1943,  a 
total  of  12,000  men  and  6,000  women 
had  been  discharged  from  government 
factories  and  annexes.  It  had  been  de- 
cided that  the  munitions  and  aircraft 
manufacturing  bloc  would  make  20,000 
persons  available  to  industries  of  higher 
priority  in  manpower.  During  the  last 
three  months  of  1943,  a  total  of  5,928 
men  and  3,718  women  had  been  dis- 
charged, and  an  additional  4,000  men 
had  been  diverted  from  private  muni- 
tion and  aircraft  industries.  At  Octo- 
ber 1  the  total  number  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  Australian  government  fac- 
tories and  annexes  was  57,363. 

By  the  end  of  1943  it  was  realized 
that  the  mobilization  of  Australia's 
manpower  resources  was  almost  com- 
plete. At  that  time  out  of  the  entire 
male  population  only  300,000  of  those 
over  14  years  of  age  were  not  in  uni- 
form or  in  some  war  employment. 
There  were  1,181,000  in  the  forces  and 
on  war  production.  Of  these,  a  total  of 
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858,860,  almost  two  out  of  every  three 
men  of  Australia  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  40,  were  in  the  forces. 

With  respect  to  the  mobilization  of 
female  labour,  it  was  reported  at  the 
end  of  1943  that  849,000  women  were 
either  in  full-time  war  or  civilian  em- 
ployment. This  was  30-1  per  cent  of 
the  country's  female  population  over 
the  age  of  14  years,  and  205,000  more 
than  were  employed  in  1939. 

Cost  of  Living 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Aus- 
tralian public  was  considerably  higher 
in  1944  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
This  has  exerted  a  strong  upward 
pressure  on  prices.  However,  the  war- 
time controls  now  operating  in  the 
Commonwealth  have  in  the  main  been 
effective  in  restricting  the  demand  for 
goods  and  services  and  have  rendered 
possible,  to  a  noteworthy  extent,  the 
stabilization  of  the  cost  of  living. 

The  most  important  step  taken  by 
'the  Commonwealth  Government  in  its 
effort  to  combat  the  rising  tendency, 
evident  in  the  cost-of-living  index  early 
in  1943,  was  the  placing  of  a  ceiling 
on  prices,  as  announced  by  the  Com- 
monwealth Treasurer  on  April  12,  1943. 
The  Treasurer  explained  that  ''with  a 
few  exceptions  a  ceiling  price  will  be 
placed  on  all  goods  and  services.... 
This  policy  of  achieving  price  stabil- 
ity by  imposing  an  over-all  ceiling  has 
been  successfully  developed  in  Can- 
ada.... Its  prime  objectives  are  to 
give  the  stability  to  the  price  struc- 
ture.... and  to  give  the  Australian 
pound  a  firm  value  for  the  duration  of 
the  war." 

The  announcement  of  a  price-ceiling 
control  rounded  out  the  measures  re- 
quired to  end  the  spiral  of  increasing 
prices  and  wages.  Control  of  wages 
was  undertaken  in  February,  1942,  and 
the  terms  of  the  regulations  issued  at 
that  time  provided  for  the  increased 
wages  only  in  cases  of  anomalies  or  to 
compensate  for  increased  costs  of  liv- 
ing. By  February,  1943,  after  one 
3^ear  of  operation  of  wage  control,  cost 
of  living  adjustments  to  the  Federal 


basic  wage  had  raised  it  by  seven 
shillings  a  week  in  Sydney  and  nine 
shillings  in  Melbourne.  These  move- 
ments reflected  the  lack  of  real  price 
control  and  contributed  to  the  pro- 
gressive increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Using  the  year  1937-38  equals  1000 
as  the  basis  of  fluctuations  in  retail 
prices  in  Australia,  increases  in  costs 
had  raised  the  index  slightly  to  1036 
by  June,  1939.  There  was  only  a 
moderate  increase  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  war,  the  index  having  only 
risen  to  1077  by  June,  1940.  By  June, 
1941,  it  was  1129,  and  in  the  next 
twelve  months,  until  just  after  wage 
control  was  introduced,  the  index  in- 
creased to  1221.  Wage  control  did  not 
have  the  desirable  controlling  effect, 
and  in  the  next  twelve  months,  by 
June,  1943,  or  just  after  price  ceilings 
became  applicable,  the  index  had 
moved  up  to  1292.  The  effect  of  price 
and  vx'age  control  operating  jointly, 
with  the  application  of  subsidies  on  the 
Canadian  plan,  resulted  in  a  reduction 
in  the  index  number,  and  by  December, 
1943,  it  had  declined  to  1268,  or  22-4 
per  cent  above  the  index  of  June,  1939. 

The  1943-44  Commonwealth  budget, 
included  provision  for  subsidies  of 
£A7,000,000  to  make  the  price-control 
regulations  effective.  The  reduction  in 
the  price  of  tea  to  pre-war  levels  would 
require  £A2,000,000;  to  subsidize  wage 
increases  for  six  months,  £Al,O00,0OO; 
to  reduce  the  price  of  potatoes  to  five 
pounds  for  6d.  in  the  capital  cities 
would  require  £A2 ,000,000;  and  to  re- 
duce the  sales  tax  on  clothing,  about 
£A2,000,000. 

Basic  Wage  Changes 

The  following  table  shows  variations 

during  1943  in  the  weekly  basic  wage 

payable  under  Commonwealth  juris- 
diction:— 

May  1      Aug.  1  Xov.  1 

1943         1943  1943 

fA    s.      £A    s.  £A  e. 

Svclnev                         4    18       5      0  4  1& 

Melbourne                    4    18       4    19  4  18 

Brisbane                       4    12       4    14  4  13 

Adelaide                       4    13       4    14  4  14 

Pertli                            4    12       4    14  4  14 

Hobart                         4    14       4    15  4  15 

The  rate  for  female  employees  is 
generally  54  per  cent  of  that  for  males. 
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SECONDARY  FOOD  INDUSTRIES  IN  QUEENSLAND 

By  K.  F.  Noble,  Acti7ig  Trade  Commissioner  at  Sydney 


powerful  incentive  for  the  expansion 
of  industrial  enterprises  in  the  State 
of   Queensland,    particularly    in  the 

The  war  years  have  provided  a 
secondary  utilization  of  foodstuffs. 
According  to  the  latest  figures  released 
by  the  Queensland  Government  Statis- 
tician, for  1942-43,  during  that  year 
18,000  wage  and  salary  earners  were 
employed  in  secondary  food  industries 
to  produce  commodities  to  a  value  of 
£47,500,000. 

Among  the  chief  activities  are  jam, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  canning,  meat  can- 
;ning  and  packing,  secondary  processing 
of  dairy  products,  and  production  of 
beverages,  confectionery,  pickles  and 
sauces,  and  sundry  packaged  grocery 
lines. 

Canning 

In  1942-43  the  output  of  jam,  fruit 
and  vegetable  factories  had  an  estim- 
ated value  of  £796,000  the  principal 
products  being  canned  pineapple  (19,- 
600,000  pounds),  jams  (8,700,000 
pounds),  and  canned  fruit  salad  (3,- 
600,000  pounds) . 

The  expansion  of  vegetable  canning 
was  already  under  way  in  1942-43,  but 
the  lack  of  equipment  delayed  develop- 
ment, and  production  was  confined  to 
canned  beans  and  cabbage.  However, 
there  has  been  further  substantial  ex- 
pansion in  the  past  eighteen  months. 

The  production  of  canned  meats  in 
Queensland  has  been  excei)tional,  the 
1941-42  production  amounting  to  91,- 
200,000  pounds,  or  67  per  cent  of  the 
total  Australian  production.  A  number 
of  factories  distributed  throughout  the 
state  are  engaged  in  the  production  of 
<'anned  meats,  some  of  the  principal 
centres  being  Brisbane,  Rockhampton, 
Gladstone,  and  Townsville. 

Dairy  Products 

The  secondary  processing  of  dairy 
products  has  been  principally  restricted 
to  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  ice 
cream  to  a  total  value  of  £1,650,000. 
The  principal  centres  are  Brisbane  in 


the  south  and  Rockhampton  in  central 
Queensland. 

Beverages 

The  beverages  produced  in  the  state 
include  ale,  stout,  rum  and  wine, 
aerated  waters,  cordials  and  brewed 
beers,  with  a  total  value  in  1942-43  of 
approximately  £2,500,000.  The  quan- 
tities produced  of  the  more  important 
of  these  commodities  were:  12,213,000 
gallons'  of  ale  and  stout,  517,000  gallons 
of  rum,  and  6,312,000  gallons  of  aerated 
waters. 

Breweries  are  situated  in  Brisbane, 
Toowoomba,  Rockhampton,  and 
Cairns;  distilleries  are  at  Bundaberg, 
Strathpine,  and  Beenleigh;  power  alco- 
hol is  distilled  at  Sarina;  and  aerated- 
water  factories  are  widely  dastributed 
throughout  the  state. 

Confectionery  and  Packaged  Groceries 

The  confectionery  industry  benefits 
from  the  availability  of  domestic  sugar, 
but  factories  are  concentrated  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  in  the  cities 
of  Brisbane,  Ipswich,  and  Toowoomba. 
The  total  quantity  of  confectionery 
produced:  was  5,172,000  pounds  with  a 
value  of  £239,000. 

Pickles  and  sauces  produced  during 
the  year  totalled  some  500,000'  quarts, 
while  sundry  lines  valued  at  £471,846 
included  95,500  cwt.  of  self-raising 
flour,  1,000,000  pounds  of  jelly  crystals, 
295,000  pounds  of  custard  powder,  118,- 
000  pounds  of  coffee  powder,  170,000 
pounds  of  baking  powder,  73,000  gal- 
lons of  vinegar,  and  511,000  pounds-  of 
icing  sugar. 

Dehydration 

There  are  no  permanent  dehydration 
plants  in  Queensland,  and  only  limited 
facilities  for  vegetable  canning.  Owing 
to  climatic  conditions,  however,  vege- 
tables are  not  extensively  grown  in 
Queensland,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
one  area  could  supply  a  sufficiently 
large  surplus  of  vegetables  throughout 
the  year  to  justify  the  maintenance  of 
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permanent  canning  or  dehydratipn 
plants.  Publicity  has,  however,  been 
given  recently  to  the  proposed  estab- 
lishment of  a  vegetable  dehydration 
plant  at  or  near  Townsville,  and  to  the 
possibility  of  creating  mobile  dehy- 
dration and  canning  units  to  take  care 
of  temporary  surpluses  which  occur 
in  the  principal  agricultural  areas.  A 
co-operative  society  has  recently  estab- 
lished an  important  dehydration  fac- 
tory at  Winton,  which,  when  it  begins 
production  shortly,  will  be  the  first  of 
this  type  in  the  state. 


Dehydration  has,  however,  been  ap- 
plied to  butter,  the  Queensland  Butter 
Board  operating  a  factory  at  Hamil- 
ton with  a  weekly  capacity  of  170  tons 
of  finished  "tropical  spread".  This 
product,  which  comprises  a  dehydrated 
butter  with  added  anti-oxidants  to  pre- 
vent rancidity,  is  earmarked  for  the 
Services.  This  is  primarily  of  wartime 
importance,  since  the  estimated  price 
of  "tropical  spread"  for  retail  sale 
under  peacetime  methods  of  distribu- 
tion would  be  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  per 
pound. 


WHEAT  CEILING  PRICES  INCREASED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  L.  H.  AusMAN,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  New  York 


The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
announces  that,  effective  December  13, 
ceiling  prices  on  wheat  at  all  levels  of 
distribution  were  increased  by  four 
cents  per  bushel.  This  is  said  to  be 
necessary  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of 
the  Stabilization  Extension  Act  of 
1944,  and  the  new  prices  are  intended 
to  reflect  parity  to  producers. 

The  original  Maximum  Price  Regu- 
lation 487  was  reported  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  2088  (Febru- 
ary 5,  1944) .  The  prices  shown  therein 
for  each  class  of  wheat  at  the  leading 


Duluth  

Minneapolis   

Chicago   

Boston   

Philadelphia   

Atlanta   

Portland   

Angeles  

Galve.?ton   

Mdssouri  River  markets 

terminal  cities,  with  the  exception  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  are  now  increased 
by  four  cents.  Owing  to  a  previous 
amendment,  prices  at  that  point  are 
$1.9-2^  and  $1.97  in  the  respective 
columns. 


The  following  terminal  cities  are 
also  included,  the  revised  prices  in 
each  case  being  as  shown: — 

Hard  Soft 

Wheat  Wheat 

Per  Bu.  Per  Bu. 

Tacoma    $1.60^  $1.60^ 

San  Francisco   1.744  1.74J 

Los  Angeles    1.75i  1.754 

Durum  Wheat 

Durum  wheat  is  also  included  in  the 
revised  price  schedule  and,  as  these 
prices  have  not  previously  been  re- 
ported in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal,  the  revised  ceilings  are  listed 
hereunder: — 


Ko.  1  Red  Durum 
Per  Bu. 
$1,611 
1.61S 
1.691 
1.86S 
1.84i 
1.91 
1 . 60i 
1.74i 
1.69-1 
1.59* 


Effect  on  Consumers 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
reports  that  flour  ceiling  prices  are 
unchanged  and  that  the  current  action 
will  not  affect  the  price  of  bread  to 
consumers. 


No.  1  Hard  Amber  Durum 
No.  1  Amber  Durum 
No.  1  Durum 
No.  1  Amber  Mixed  Durum 
No.  1  Mixed  Durum 
Per  Bu. 
$1.71f 
1.71f 
1.791 
1.961 
1.94i 
2.01 
1.70i 
1.84i 
1.79* 
1.69* 
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TRADE  OF  CHILE  IN  1942 

By  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Canadian  Commercial  Attache  at  Santiago 

II.  Exports 


EXPORTS 

Following  are  details  of  Chilean  ex- 
ports in  1942  showing  total  values  for 
individual  items,  with  corresponding 
values  for  1941  within  parentheses, 
and  principal  distinations  of  exports: 

Molybde  num. — Total,  3  794,347  pesos  (1,- 
223,721  pesos) :  United  States,  3,794,347  pesos. 

Sodium.— Total,  1,490,050  pesos  (741,746 
pesos) :  Brazil,  1,047,795  pesos. 

Mercury.— Totsil,  1,961,566  pesos  (1,102,675 
pesos) :  United  States,  1,295,464  pesos. 

Electrolytic  Copper  in.  Bars. — Total,  323,- 
438.261  pesos  (271,949,105  pesos):  United 
States,  292,195,049  pesos. 

Standard  or  Blister  Copper.— Total  250,284,- 
581  pesos  (200,300,612  pesos) :  United  States, 
250,177,616  pesos. 

Raw  Minerals  of  Iron  and  Their  Alloys.— 
Total,  3,585,873  pesos  (13,914,117  pesos): 
United  States,  3,585,873  pesos. 

Gold  and  Copper  Concentrates. — Total, 
2,949,970  pesos  (3,665,230  pesos):  United 
States,  2,949,970  pesos. 

Gold,  Silver  and  Copper  Minerals. — Total, 
1,352  392  pesos  (3,555,366  pesos):  United 
States,  1,352,392  pesos. 

Silver  and  Copper  Concentrates. — Total, 
2,137,564  pesos  (3,082,317  pesos):  United 
States,  2,137,564  pesos. 

Sublimated  Sulphur.— ToXoX,  2  198,420  pesos 
(1,552,649  pesos):  Argentina,  1,324,214  pesos. 

Nitrate  in  Sacks  and  Bulk.— Total,  111,- 
653,346  pesos  (114,343,142  pesos):  (to  order). 

Iodine.— Totsil,  8,197.172  pesos  (8,965,835 
pesos) :  (to  order). 

Coojt  in  Bulk.— Total,  3,477,651  pesos  (2,- 
864.802  pesos) :  Argentina,  2,302,861  pesos. 

Petroleum,  Diesel. — Total,  1.951.281  pesos 
(257,559  pesos) :  United  States,  998.072  pesos. 

Lumber,  Building  C'Rauli" ). — Total,  1,184,- 
517  pesos  (600,484  pesos) :  Argentina,  426,985 
pesos. 

Gw^s.— Total,  1,034,639  pesos  (601,404 
pesos) :  United  States,  987,950  pesos. 


Sheepskins,  Vntanned. — Total,  6,144,479 
pesos  (5,056,875  pesos) :  United  States,  3,810,- 
547  pesos. 

Bees  wax.— Total,  1,030.428  pesos  (1,000,- 
254  pesos) :  United  S-tates,  1,030,428  pesos. 

Clover  Seed.— Total,  1,345,564  pesos  (698,- 
212  pesos) :  Great  Britain,  1,329,502  pesos. 

Rice,  Cleaned.— Total.  4,226,383  pesos  (1,- 

346.979  pe.?os)  :  Bolivia,  1.856,844  pesos. 
Beans    ("Arroz").— Total,   6  222,578  pesos 

(5,403,055  pesos) :  Argentina,  4,815,691  pesos. 

Beans  ("Cristales" ) .—Total,  2,464,441  pesos 
(2,978.909  pesos):  Cuba,  1,541.954  pesos. 

Beans  ("Red  Kidney" ) .—TM,  2,042,895 
pesos  (1,277,521  pe.sos) :  Sweden,  1,138,920 
pesos. 

Peas  ("Petit  Pois" ) .—Total,  1.777,933  pesos 
(3,243.949  pesos):  Argentina,  1,331,855  pesos. 

Lentils.— Total,  2,958.227  pesos  (6,196,801 
pesos) :  Switzerland,  811,201  pesos. 

Peaches,  Dricd.—Total,  1,021,502  pesos 
(752,018  pesos) :  Argentina,  503,096  pesos. 

Nuts,  Lnshelled.— Total,  2.847.631  pesos 
(2,561.415  pesos)  :  Argentina,  2,316,242  pesos. 

Garlic— Total,  2  557.049  pesos  (3,462,033 
pe.-^os);  Cuba,  1.277,024  pe.sos. 

Hemp  Fibre.— Total.  23,146,614  pesos  (11,- 

529.980  pesos) :  Great  Britain,  9,866.571  pesos 
Fresh  Meals.— Total.  3  953,861  pesos  (4,- 

166.037  pesos; :  Great  Britain,  3.820.246  pesos. 

Chilled  Meats.— Total,  2.268,952  pesos  (nil) : 
Great  Britain,  Chilean,  2,268,889  pesos. 

Barley  Malt.— Toial,  5  208,956  pesos  (4,- 
309,657  pesos):  Bolivia,  1.809,890  pesos. 

Sulphide  of  Sodium. — Total,  1,266,371  pesos 
(1.147.471  pesos):  Argentina,  598,303  pesos. 

Gelignite.— Total,  2  116,835  pesos  (3,513,- 
029  pesos):  Bolivia,  2,116,327  pesos. 

Gelatine  Explosives.— Total,  1,663,989  pesos 
(nil):  Bolivia,  1,663,989  pesos. 

Copper  in  Shecls.—Total,  3.831,977  pesos 
(250  344  pesos):  Argentine,  1,909,298  pesos. 

Wire,  not  Specified,  Unwrapped. — Total  1,- 
665.127  pesos  (141,611  pesos):  Argentina, 
1,479,121  pesos. 

Gold  in  Bars.— Total  6,580,329  pesos  (13,- 
406,163  pesos):  Argentina.  2,794,645  pesos. 


ECONOMIC,  TRADE  AND  PRODUCTION  NOTES 


India 

INDIAN  WHEAT  CROP 

The  final  forecast  of  the  1943-44 
wheat  crop  shows  the  area  sown  to 
wheat  at  33,740,000  acres  as  compared 
with  the  1942-43  acreage  of  34,417,500, 
a  decline  2  per  cent.    Yield  has  been 


estimated  at  9,690,000  tons,  a  decrease 
of  12  per  cent  from  the  previous  year's 
figure  of  11,032,000  tons. 

This  decline  in  wheat  production, 
combined  with  same  increases  in  d,e- 
mand  for  food  grains,  is  being  com- 
pensated for  to  some  extent  by  im- 
ports from  Australia  and  Canada.  It 
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has  been  reported,  for  example,  that 
arrivals  during  the  week  ending  Octo- 
ber 14  amounted  to  24,000  tons,  while 
a  recent  announcement  from  New 
Delhi  referred  to  an  increase  from 
800,000  to  1,100,000  tons  in  the  quan- 
tity of  wheat  to  be  imported  during 
the  current  calendar  year. 

FERTILIZER  PRODUCTION 

In  connection  with  a  recent  survey 
of  the  outlook  for  the  production  of 
chemical  fertilizers  in  India,  the  Cen- 
tral Government  was  recently  reported 
to  be  planning  the  establishment  of 
one  or  more  plants  for  the  manufacture 
of  350,000  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
per  year.  The  enterprise  will  be  started 
by  the  Government  and  eventually 
handed  over  to  private  interests.  Equip- 
ment is  understood  to  have  been 
ordered  from  the  United  States. 

The  foregoing  figure  represents  a 
large  increase  over  India's  pre-war 
imports  of  such  materials.  In  1938-39 
the  imports  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
amounted  to  79,922  tons,  while  im- 
ports of  all  types  of  fertilizers  were 
recorded  as  107,563  tons.  The  bulk 
of  the  difference  between  the  two 
figures  was  made  up  by  nitrate  of  soda 
and  superphosphates. 

Newfoundland 

INCREASED   SHIPBUILDING  BOUNTY 

On  November  18  the  Government  of 
Newfoundland  announced  a  decision 
to  increase  bounties  payable  under  the 
Shipbuilding  (Bounties)\\cts  1938-1943 
on  vessels  constructed  for  and  used 
mainly  for  catching  fish  in  the  fisheries 
of  Newfoundland,  reports  R.  P.  Bower, 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  St. 
John's. 

The  following  bounties  are  now  pay- 
able:— 

1.  For  ships  of  not  less  than  20  tons 
and  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  and  fitted  with  motor  power, 
$90  for  every  ton  up  to  and  including 
150  tons. 


2.  For  ships  of  not  less  than  12  tons 
and  not  more  than  30  tons  and  fitted 
with  motor  power,  $70  for  every  ton. 

The  new  rates  will  be  payable  only 
in  respect  of  ships  not  exceeding  150 
tons  and  usedi  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  fish  in  the  fisheries  of  New- 
foundland for  a  period  of  five  years 
from  the  date  of  issue  by  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  the  certificate  that  the 
ship  has  been  built  and  surveyed  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  and  that,  during  that  period,  the 
ship  was  not  diverted  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  for  use  in  any  other  way. 
To  qualify,  the  permit  to  build  must 
have  been  issued  prior  to  June  30,  1948. 

Bounties  will  also  be  paid  upon  ships 
of  the  dragger  type  not  exceeding  100 
feet  in  length  at  the  rate  of  $90  per  ton, 
provided  such  ships  are  built  accord- 
ing to  plans  and  specifications  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  for  Natural 
Resources. 

In  the  case  of  ships  on  which  these 
rates  of  bounty  are  payable,  if  the 
engine  is  new  and  of  Diesel  or  similar 
tj^pe,  using  light  fuel  oil  economically 
and  approved  by  the  Chief  Inspector, 
there  will  be  payable  with  the  final 
installment  of  bounty  an  additional 
bounty  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  horse,- 
power  on  the  horse-power  of  such 
engine  as  certified  by  the  Chief  In- 
spector. In  all  cases,  bounties  on 
vessels  are  only  paid  if  they  conform 
to  certain  specifications  laid  down  by 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

The  new  bounty  represents  a  consid- 
erable advantage  over  the  old  one.  It 
is  more  than  doubled  in  the  case  of 
vessels  fitted  with  Diesel-type  motors, 
while  the  horse-power  bounty  on 
motors  themseh^es  is  increased  from 
$10  per  horse-power  to  $15.  Under 
the  original  act,  vessels  of  not  less  than 
80  tons,  built  to  Lloyd's  specifications, 
if  fitted  with  motor  power,  received  a 
bounty  of  $40  per  ton  up  to  150  tons 
and  $20  per  ton  over  that  to  300.  The 
same  size  vessel  if  fitted  with  sails 
received  $30  per  ton  to  150  tons  and 
$20  per  ton  over  that  to  300.  Lower 
bounties  were  paid  on  vessels  built  to 
different  specifications  than  Lloyds. 
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The  increase  in  the  bounty  reflects 
the  Government's  desire  to  increase  the 
number  of  motor-equipped  vessels 
which  will  be  available  to  meet  the 
need  for  greater  expedition  in  the  com- 
petition which  is  expected  in  the  post- 
war fishing  industry. 

Southern  Rhodesia 

MINERAL  OUTPUT  IN  1943 

According  to  the  Economic  and  Stat- 
istical Bulletin  of  Southern  Rhodesia, 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Statistics 
at  Salisbury,  as  reported  in  The  Board 
of  Trade  Journal,  the  output  of  min- 
erals (excluding  gold)  in  1943  was 
valued  at  £8,864,041  as  compared  with 
£9,377,167  in  1942.  Gold  production 
in  these  two  years  was  £5,516,146  and 
£6.384.255  respectively. 

During  the  first  half  of  1944  the 
values  of  output  were:  gold,  £2,495,- 
830;  other  minerals,  £4,188,781. 

Unitetl  Kingdom 

INCREASED  SUPPLIES  OF  CIVILIAN  GOODS 

A  representative  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  announced  certain  relaxa- 
tions in  the  restrictions  on  the  supply 
of  certain  household  goods  for  civilian 


use  as  the  result  of  the  improved  war 
production  situation,  writes-  J.  A. 
Langley,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner at  London,  under  date  Nov- 
ember 28. 

The  concessions  allow  perambula- 
tors to  be  made  in  future  with  the 
normal  amount  of  steel  and  wheels  of 
the  usual  pre-war  sizes.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  to  give  the  trade  as 
much  aluminium  as  it  can  use  for  the 
making  of  aluminium  hollmv-w^are, 
always'  provided  that  its  fabrication 
does  not  interfere  with  war  contracts. 
Permission  is  being  given  to  resume 
production  of  nickel-silver  spoons  and 
forks  of  any  design  but  of  special  sizes 
and  weights  and  at  controlled  prices. 
Table  knives  in  two  sizes  are  also 
being  produced  at  a  controlled  price. 

Licences  are  being  given  more  freely 
for  the  production  of  kettles,  irons, 
water-heaters  and  cookers.  From 
December  1  wholesalers  may  freely  sell 
whatever  stocks  they  have  of  heating 
apparatus.  It  has  been  possible  to 
authorize  the  use  of  iron  and  steel  for 
the  manufacture  of  wringers,  mangles, 
washing-machines  and  carpet-sweepers. 
An  allocation  of  materials  has  also 
been  made  to  perm^it  the  production  of 
lawn-mowers. 


CANADA'S  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  IN  NOVEMBER 


Canada's  merchandise  exports  dur- 
ing the  month  of  November  were 
valued  at  $312,491,000  as  compared 
with  $289,912,000  for  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  1943,  an  increase  of  7*8 
per  cent.  During  the  first  eleven 
months  of  the  current  year,  commodity 
exports  were  valued  at  $3,173,074,000 
as  against  $2,668,904,000  for  the  simi- 
lar period  of  the  preceding  year,  an 
advance  of  18-9  per  cent. 

Merchandise  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  in  November  were  valued  at 
$102,214,000  as  compared  with  $105,- 
970,000  in  November,  1943,  the  total 
for  the  eleven  months  ended  Novem- 
ber standing  at  $1,157,147,000  as 
against  $943,163,000  for  the  compar- 


able period  of  1943.  November  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  were  valued 
at  $118,914,000  as  compared  with 
$108,339,000  in  November  last  y£ar, 
the  aggregate  for  the  eleven  months 
of  this  year  amounting  to  $1,174,954,- 
000  as  ^compared  with  $1,019,002,000 
for  the  1943  period. 

Commodity  exports  to  other  leading 
countries  in  November  were  as  follows, 
totals  for  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year  being  shown  within  par- 
entheses: British  India,  $24,220,000 
($17,145,000);  Italv,  $13,589,000  ($1,- 
055,000);  Russia,  $13,501,000  ($3,365,- 
000)  ;  Egvpt,  $7,273,000  ($17,396,000) ; 
Newfoundland,  $4,483,000  ($4,119,- 
000);  French  Possessions,  $4,332,000 
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i$6,610,000) ;  France,  $2,898,000  (nil) ; 
British  South  Africa,  $2,409,000  ($5.- 
309,000);  Australia,  $2,211,000  ($1,- 
059,000). 

The  following  were  among  the  prin- 
cipal items  exported  in  November, 
totals  for  Xovember,  1943.  being  shown 
within  parentheses:  wheat,  $29,83-7,000 
($29,031,000);  wheat  flour,  $6,494,000 
($4,749,000);  meats,  $14,787,000  ($11,- 
300,000)  ;  planks  and  boards,  $10,004,- 
000  ($7,457,000) ;  wood  pulp,  $8,420,- 
000    ($8,608,000);    newsprint  paper, 


$14,015,000  ($13,961,000) ;  motor 
vehicles  and  parts,  $42,972,000  ($58,- 
580,000)  ;  chemicals,  $10,155,000  ($8,- 
652,000)  ;  fishery  products,  $7,547,000 
($6,117,000). 

The  following  tables,  compiled  by 
the  External  Trade  Branch,  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  show  Canada's 
domestic  exports  (excluding  gold)  by 
principal  countries  and  commodities 
for  the  month  of  November  and  the 
eleven  months  ending  November, 
1944  and  1943:— 


Exports  by  Principal  Countries 


Monti 

1  of 

Eleven 

Months 

Xovember 

ended  Xovember 

1944 

1943 

1944 

1943 

Thousands  of  Dollars 

  312  491 

289,912 

3,173,074 

2,668,904 

  145  102 

1,01  i,o  /  Z 

1,275^040 

  918 

2,485 

5.951 

17^483 

2  409 

5,309 

22,269 

32,844 

........  124 

235 

1,152 

1^82 

  230 

366 

2.488 

6,950 

210 

2.338 

1,757 

1  "7  1  /I  (C 

1  /  ,140 

1  ■7'70 
lOi  ,/  /O 

122,296 

A  no 

319 

4.529 

6,776 

71Q 

542 

5*391 

  543 

388 

3,785 

2,919 

Jamaica,   

  1.041 

631 

12.985 

8^508 

  1,510 

1,347 

15,742 

12,295 

British  West  Indies,  other   

  525 

511 

5.323 

3,988 

  4,483 

4,119 

43.844 

39,008 

  2,211 

1,059 

41,919 

37,475 

5 

459 

287 

2,015 

11,847 

26,348 

52 

1.965 

725 

Eire 

  1,321 

800 

10.996 

4,305 

  102.214 

105,970 

1,157,147 

943.163 

  167.389 

145,542 

1,661,202 

1,393,864 

  118,914 

108,339 

1,174.954 

1,019,002 

  386 

243 

3,386 

3,429 

  26 

22 

196 

181 

  1.049 

229 

6.801 

4,294 

Chile   

  112 

34 

1.492 

955 

  8 

14.899 
2.052 

  240 

112 

1.224 

  8 

12 

303 

145 

Cuba   

401 

3.482 

2,181 

268 

187 

17,396 

105,207 

172,617 

13.201 

  4,332 

6.610 

30,918 

66,974 

  164 

535 

7,927 

5,559 

  30 

38 

340 

213 

Haiti  

  39 

34 

429 

226 

  22 

14 

100 

118 

Iceland   

  112 

333 

2.335 

2,085 

  238 

1,045 

5,681 

20,891 

Italy   

  13,589 

1,055 

149.016 

1,089 

  691 

2,947 

5,765 

7,490 

  -  27 

31 

296 

442 

  24 

1 

246 

196 

  40 

31 

610 

687 

30 

15 

22 

1,005 

433 
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Exports  by  Principal  Countries — Con. 


Month  of 
November 
1944  1943 

Thousands 

Peru   

Portugal   

Portuguese  Africa   

Russia  

Salvador   

San  Domingo   

Spain   

Switzerland   

Turkey   

Hawaii   

Puerto  Rico   

Uruguay   

Venezuela   


141 

45 

34 

76 

54 

30 

13,501 

3,365 

34 

19 

18 

8 

3 

1,454 

812 

63 

405 

19 

313 

142 

218 

238 

49 

191 

55 

Exports  by  Principal  Commodities 


Total  domestic  exports    312,491  289,912 

Agricultural  products    66,807  54.497 

Fruits    2,509  1,235 

Vegetables    1.991  980 

Grains    42.840  33.993 

Barley    8.530  1,610 

Wheat    29.837  29,031 

Wheat  flour    6.494  4,749 

Alcoholic  beverages    2.652  2.160 

Seeds   3,341  7.080 

Animal  products    32,846  27,530 

Cattle  (except  for  stock)    467  488 

Fishery  products    7,547  6,117 

Furs  (chiefly  raAv)    1,094  1,195 

Hides,  raw    15  23 

Leather,  unmanufactured    264  180 

Leather,  manufactured    344  651 

Meats   14.787  11,360 

Butter    132  1.336 

Cheese    2.874  4,072 

Eggs    2.342  426 

Fibres  and  textiles    8,143  3.614 

Cotton    1,331  626 

Flax    37  300 

Wool    2.733  1.725 

Artificial  silk    863  021 

Wood  and  paper    42.111  37.636 

Planks  and  boards   10.004  7,457 

Timber,  square    110  75 

Shingles,  red  cedar    622  605 

Pulpwood    1.693  1.905 

Wood-pulp    8,420  8.608 

Paper,  newsprint    14.015  13,961 

Iron  and  products   71,127  81.060 

Pigs,  ingots,  etc   1.489  1.359 

Rolling-mill  products    1,027  463 

Tubes  and  pipes   249  67 

Farm  implements   1.425  766 

Hardware  and  cutlery    410  221 

Machinery,  other  than  farm    3.270  572 

Motor  vehicles  and  parts   42.972  58.589 

Non-ferrous  metals  (excluding  gold)    37.140  27.652 

Non-metallic  minerals   4.943  5.567 

Coal    391  395 

Petroleum    933  1,106 

Stone   1,250  1.803 

Chemicals    10,155  8.652 

Acids    198  106 

Fertilizers    1.726  2,104 

Soda  compounds   614  720 

♦Miscellaneous    39.219  43,704 

Electric  energy   553  700 

Films    69  26 


*  Includes  certain  military  stores. 


Eleven  Months 
ended  November 
1944  1943 
of  Dollars 


1.259 

698 

614 

798 

369 

80 

95,630 

49,696 

243 

149 

354 

117 

88 

118 

15,130 

10,035 

6,810 

13,456 

1,830 

2,731 

1,814 

1,184 

1.304 

775 

1,636 

648 

3,173,074  2,668.904 

672.720  408.157 

8.687  6,269 

12,169  6,961 

455.639  260,842 

41,428  30.419 

349.761  187,432 

81.892  59,932 

18.932  14.836 

24.078  22,096 

345,477  261,501 

5.152  5,296 

59.566  51,564 

23.248  20.870 

517  518 

2.712  3,180 

3.352  2.546 

180.153  118,226 

1.741  3.648 

23.899  24.899 

20.144  14,645 

52.754  24.121 

8.440  6,564 

2,142  2.400 

21.095  5.207 

6.215  4.054 

405.164  353.847 

81.522  65.903 

763  506 

6.400  5,693 

18,742  17,356 

93.694  91,682 

145.011  131,195 

728.977  631.732 

15.681  21.680 

9.111  3.304 

2.308  385 

12.823  9.754 

3.367  2.952 

23.004  8.764 

411.323  447.702 

312.503  307.716 

54.789  56,739 

5.483  ,  4.897 

8.777  6,634 

15.622  17.363 

92.572  79,198 

2.060  2,451 

22.064  16.355 

3.807  4.385 

508,117  545.893 

7.238  7.180 

1.404  683 
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CONTROL  OF  EXPORTS  FROM  CANADA 


EXEMPTIONS  FROM  EXPORT  PERMIT 
REQUIREMENTS 

By  Export  Permit  Branch  Order  No. 
106,  effective  January  1,  1945,  the  ex- 
emptions set  forth  below  are  estab- 
lished in  the  Export  Permit  Regula- 
tions:— 

1.  The  commodities  specified  here- 
under are  deleted  from  the  list  of  com- 
modities, so  that  export  permits  are 
not  required  therefor,  except  as  pro- 
vided by  Clause  5  of  the  Export  Per- 
mit Regulations  of  May  1,  1944: — 

Group  4:  Wood,  Wood  Products  and  Paj^er — 
Wood  charcoal. 

Group  5:  Iron  and  Steel  (including  Alloy 
Steel)  and  Their  Products- 
Ferro-alloys. 

Group  S:  Chemical  and  Allied  Products — 
Acetate  of  lime,  or  calcium  acetate. 
Acid,  pyroligneous. 
Agar-agar. 

Charcoal,  animal,  n.o.p. 

Charcoal,  vegetable  and  medicinal. 

Chcnopodium. 

Coal  tar  chemicals  used  in  connection  with 

explosives,  n.o.p. 
Drugs,  herbs  and  leaves,  roots — 
Aconite  leaves  and  roots. 
Arnica,  flowers,  leaves  or  root,  whole, 

granulated  or  powdered. 
Belladonna,  crude,  extracts  and  products 

thereof. 
Colchicum. 

Cube  (timbo  or  barcasco)  root,  powder 

and  extract. 
Digitalis  seeds  and  digitalis  compounds. 
Hyoscyamus,  crude,  and  extracts  thereof. 
N'ux  vomica,  crude. 
Psyllium  seed. 
Senna . 

Stramonium,  crude,  extracts  and  prod- 
ucts thereof. 
Balsams, 

Explosives  not  included  in  Categor}-  VII 

of  Group  10. 
Feme  ammonium  oxalate  (Iron  salt). 
Ferric  chloride. 

Glycerophosphoric  acid  and  gb'cerophos- 

phates. 
H€xameth3'lene  tetramine. 
Indigo,  indigo  paste  and  extracts  thereof. 
Iron  liquor,  being  solution  of  acetate  or 

nitrate  of  iron. 
Lecithin, 

Liquor,  red,  being  a  crude  acetate  of 
aluminum  prepared  from  pyroligneous 
acid. 

Muriatic  acid  (Hydrochloric  acid). 
Sodium  aluminium  fluoride  and  products 
containing  sodium  aluminium  fluoride. 


Group  9:  Miscellaneous' — 

Fountain  and  stylographic  pens,  and  parts 
therefor. 

2.  The  commodities  specified  here- 
under are  exempted  from  requiring  an 
export  permit  for  shipments  valued  at 
$25  or  less  when  consigned  to  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  or  to  the  United  States: — 
Group  5:  Iron  and  Steel  (including  Alloy 
Steel)  and  their  Products — 

Valves  and  parts. 
Group  8:  Chemical  and  Allied  Products — 

Acetone. 

Acid?  and  acid  anhydrides,  n.o.p. 
Alcohols  and  glycols,  n.o.p. 
Ammonium  sulphate. 
Amyl  alcohol  or  fusel  oil. 
Aniline. 

Aniline  and  coal  tar  dyes  and  inter- 
mediates, and  other  chemical  prepara- 
tions for  dyeing  or  tanning,  n.o.p. 

Aniline  oil,  aniline  salts,  alizarin  and  arti- 
ficial alizarin. 

Argols  and  cream  of  tartar. 

Arsenic  salts  and  compounds,  n.o.p.,  in- 
cluding arsenical  medicinals. 

Arsenic  acid  and  arsenious  acid;  products 
containing  arsenic  acid  and  arsenious 
acid. 

Arsenous  oxide. 

Ascorbic  acid. 

Atropine. 

Baking  powder. 

Barium  chemicals. 

Benzyl  chloride. 

Beta  naphthol. 

Bisulphate  of  soda  or  nitre  cake  (Sodium 

acid  sulphate). 
Blood  albumen. 
Blueing,  laundry. 
Borates. 

Borax,  fused,  and  borax  glass. 

Boric  acid. 

Bromides,  crude. 

Bromine. 

Butadiene. 

Butyl  alcohol. 

Butyl  acetate. 

Butylene. 

Butyric  alcohol  (primary,  secondary, 
tertiary). 

Caesium  (cerium)  salts  and  compounds, 

Caffein,  caffein  salts  and  compounds.  _ 

Calcium  arsenate  and  products  containing 
calcium  arsenate. 

Calcium  cyanamide  and  products  contain- 
ing calcium  cyanamide. 

Calcium  hypochlorite  and  products  con- 
taining calcium  hypochlorite. 

Calcium  salts  and  compounds,  n.o.p. 

Calomel  and  products  containing  calomel. 

Carbon  bisulphide  and  products  containing 
carbon  bisulphide. 

Carbon  tetrachloride  and  products  contain- 
ing carbon  tetrachloride. 
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Cementing  preparations  for  repairing,  n.o.p. 
Cements  for  sealing  cans. 
Chlorinated  hydrocarbons,  n.o.p. 
Chlorinated  phenols,  n.o.p. 
Chlorine. 

Chlorobenzenes,  n.o.p. 
Chlorotoluenes,  n.o.p. 

Chlorpicrin,  ethylene  oxide,  methyl  bro- 
mide, methyl  foirmate,  cyanides,  or 
mixtures  containing  any  of  these. 

Chromium  tanning  mixtures. 

Citric  acid. 

Collodion. 

Copper  carbonate  and  products  containing 
copper  carbonate. 

Copper  sulphate,  all  grades,  including  blue 
vitriol  or  bluestone. 

Corrosive  sublimate  and  products  contain- 
ing corrosive  sublimate. 

Cresylic  acid  and  cresols. 

Cyanogen  bromide. 

Dibutyl  ph  thai  ate. 

Dichlorethyl  ether. 

Dichlor-diphenyl-trichlorethane. 

Diethyl  phthalate. 

Diethylene  glycol. 

Dimethylaniline. 

Dimethyl  sulphate. 

Diphenylamine. 

Dipropylphthalate. 

Drugs,  herbs  and  leaves,  roots — 
Camphor,  natural  and  synthetic. 
Cascara  bark. 

Derris  root,  powder  and  extract. 
Menthol,  natural  and  synthetic. 
Pyrethrum  or  insect  flowers,  powder  and 
extract. 

Quinine  barks,  cinchona  or  other  barks 
from  which  quinine  may  be  extracted. 
Red  squill. 

Drugs,  siuch  as  barks,  flowers,  roots, 
beans,  berries,  bulbs,  fruits,  insects, 
grains,  herbs,  leaves,  nuts,  fruit  and 
stem  seeds,  n.o.p. 

Egg  substitutes. 

Ergot. 

Ethyl  acetate. 
Ethyl  alcohol. 
Ethyl  chloride. 
Ethyl  ether. 
Ethyl  lactate. 
Ethylene. 

Ethylene  alcohol   (ethj'lene  glycol,  die- 
thylene glycol). 
Ethylene  dibromide. 

Ethylene  dichloride  and  products  con- 
taining ethylene  dichloride. 
Ethylene  glycol  monoethyl  ether. 
Formic  acid. 

Formaldehyde  and  products  containing 
formaldehyde. 

Gases,  n.o.p.  (liquefied,  solidified,  com- 
pressed). 

Guanidine. 

Guanidine  nitrate. 

Hexachlorbenzene. 


Hexachlorethanc. 

Homatropine. 

Hydrofluosilicic  acid. 

Iodine,  iodine  salts  and  compounds. 

Iron  blues  (Prussian  blues,  etc.). 

Isopropyl  acetate. 

Isopropyl  alcohol  (Isopropanol). 

Lacquer  solvents,  n.o.p. 

Lead  arsenate  and  products  containing 
lead  arsenate. 

Liquid  gum  inhibitors  for  treating  petro- 
leum distillates. 

Liquorice  extract  and  mass. 

Metaldehyde. 

Methyl  alcohol  (Methanol)  and  deriva- 
tives. 

Methylamine. 

Methyl  chloride. 

Methylene  chloride. 

Methyl  ethyl  ketone. 

Methyl  methacrylate  fabricated  prod- 
ucts. 

Monohydrate  copper  sulphate  and  prod- 
ucts containing  monohydrate  copper 
sulphate. 

Naphthalene  and  products  containing 
naphthalene. 

Nicotine,  salts  of  nicotine,  n.o.p.,  and 
preparations  containing  nicotine  in  a 
free  or  combined  state,  n.o.p. 

Nicotinic  acid. 

Nicotine  sulphate  and  products  contain- 
ing nicotine  sulphate. 
Nitrates. 

Nitrocellulose,  having  nitrogen  content 

of  less  than  12  per  cent. 
Nitroderivatives    of    benzene,  toluene, 

xylene,  naphthalene  and  phenols. 
Nitroguanidine. 

Nitrous  ether,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre. 

Non-edible  seeds,  beans,  nuts,  berries, 
plants,  weeds,  barks  and  woods,  and 
extracts  and  preparations  thereof  for 
dyeing  or  tanning. 

Oil  of  citronella. 

Organic  mercurials  and  produ<'ts  contain- 
ing organic  mercurials. 

Organotherapeutical  preparations,  enzy- 
mes, ferments,  etc.,  prepared  from 
animal  glands. 

Oxalic  acid. 

Paradichlorbenzene   and   products  con- 
taining paradichlorbenzene. 
Paraformaldehyde. 

Paris  green,  dry  (copper  acetoarsenite). 

Pentachlorethane. 

Perchlorethylene. 

Peroxides  of  hydrogen. 

Phenol. 

Phenothiazine. 

Phosphoric  acids. 

Phosphorus,  ferro-phosphorus  and  com- 

po'unds. 
Phthalic  anhydride. 
Plasmochin. 
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Polymers  and  copolymers  of  butadiene, 
acrylonitrile,  biitylene,  chloroprene, 
styrene,  rinylidene  chloride  and  syn- 
thetic rubber-like  compounds,  fabri- 
cated or  unfabricated. 

Potassium  salts  and  compounds. 

Preparations  or  chemicals  for  disinfect- 
ing dipping,  spraying  or  fumigating, 
n.o.p. 

Propylene  dichloride. 
Propylene  glycol   (Methylethvlene  gly- 
col). 

Pyroxy  lin  plastics,  cellulose  acetate,  cel- 
lulose ester  plastics,  including  mould- 
ing compositions  thereof,  other  syn- 
thetic plastic  materials,  n.o.p..  and 
articles  partially  or  fully  fabricated 
therefrom. 

Quinine,  quinine  salts  and  compounds,  in- 
cluding proprietary  and  non-propriet- 
ary preparations  containing  quinine. 

Refrigerants,  gaseous  (other  than  am- 
monia), n.o.p. 

Resins,  synthetic,  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing synthetic  resin  moulding  composi- 
tions made  therefrom,  and  articles 
partially  or  fully  fabricated  therefrom. 

Riboflayin. 

Rochelle  salts  (Potassium  sodium  tar- 
trate). 

Roots,-  medicinal,  yiz.:  alkanet,  crude, 
crushed  or  ground;  calumba,  folia, 
digitalis,  gentian,  jalap,  ipecacuanha, 
iris,  arris-root,  liquorice,  sarsaparilla, 
squills,  tarazacum,  rhubarb  and  val- 
erian. 

Rotenone     and     products  containing 

rotenone. 
Salt  (Sodium  chloride). 
Santonin. 
Scopolamine. 

Sodium  arsenite  and  products  contain- 
ing sodium  arsenite. 
Soda  lime. 
Sodium  acetate. 
Sodium  bromide. 

Sodium  chlorate  and  products  contain- 
ing sodium  chlorate. 

Sodium  hydroxide  (Caustic  soda  or  lye). 

Sodium  hypochlorite  and  products  con- 
taining sodium  hypochlorite. 

Sodium  silicofluoride  and  products  con- 
taining sodium  silicofluoride. 


Sodium  salts  and  compounds,  n.o.p. 
Specialty    cleaning   and   washing  com- 
pounds. 

Stains  and  dressings,  n.o.p..  for  wood, 
leather,  etc. 

Stains,  coal-tar  colours. 

Strychnine.  str3'chnine  salts,  and  prod- 
ucts containing  strychnine. 

Styrene. 

S^ilfacetamide. 

Sulfadiazine. 

Sulfaguanidine, 

Sulfanilemide. 

Sulfap3'ridine. 

Sulfathiazole. 

Sulphate  of  iron  (copperas). 
Sulphide  of  arsenic. 
Sulphur. 

Sulphuric  acid,  all  kinds. 
Sulphur  chlorides. 

Sulphuric  ether,  chloroform,  n.o.p.;  prep- 
arations of  yinyl  ether. 
Siulphuryl  chlorides. 
Tannic  acid. 

Tar  acids  and  products  containing  tar 

acids. 
Tartaric  acid. 
Tetrachlorethane. 
Tetirachlorethylene. 
Theobromine  and  salts  thereof. 
Theophylline  and  salts  thereof. 
Thioc.yanates  for  insecticide  purposes. 
Thiodiglycol. 

Toluol  and  light  oil  resulting  from  the 

distillation  of  coal  tar. 
Trichlorethylene. 
Tricresyl  phosphate. 
Triethanolamine. 
Triphenyl  phosphate. 
Urea. 
Vanillin. 

Vinylidene  chloride. 

Vitamins  and  yiosterols  (include  food 
hormones,  concentrates  A,  B,  C.  D,  E, 
G.  P  and  X,  synthetics  such  as  ascorbic 
acid,  thiamin  chloride,  medicinal  fish 
oil,  yeast  concentrate,  wheat  germ, 
etc.). 

Water   softeners,   purifiers,   boiler  and 

feed-water  treatment  compounds. 
Xanthates. 
Xylol  (Xylene). 

All  chemicals  not  enumerated  elsewhere. 


TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  TARIFF  CHANGES 


Ecuador 

INCREASED  DUTY  ON  SCREENING 

Mr.  W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secre- 
tary, Canadian  Embassy  at  Lima, 
writes  that,  under  an  Ecuadorean  Cus- 
toms Circular  of  October  31,  1944,  im- 
port duty  on  iron  mosquito  netting, 
whether  or  not  painted  or  galvanized, 


and  netting  of  synthetic  materials  for 
the  same  purpose  having  from  8  to  15 
wires  in  a  square  of  6^  millimetres,  has 
been  increased  from  2  to  3-50  sucres 
per  kilogram,  and  on  copper  wire  mos- 
quito netting  having  8  or  more  wires 
in  a  square  of  6^  millimetres,  from  4  to 
6  sucres  per  kilogram.  The  sucre 
equals  about  7-9  cents  Canadian. 
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Chile 

DUTY  SURCHARGE  INCREASED 

IVIr.  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial 
Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  in  San- 
tiago, cables  under  date  December  21 
that  the  Chilean  Minister  of  Finance 
has  announced  that,  as  from  January  1, 
1945,  the  surcharge  on  Chilean  customs 
duties  will  be  increased  from  300  per 
cent  of  the  duty  to  540  per  cent  of  the 
duty.  The  surcharge  is  used  as  a 
means  of  converting  gold  pesos,  in 
which  duties  are  expressed,  to  paper 
pesos,  in  which  duties  are  paid.  The 
surcharge  of  300  per  cent  of  the  duty 
meant  that  importers  paid  4  paper 
pesos  for  every  gold  peso  of  duty. 
Under  the  increased  surcharge  of  540 
per  cent,  they  will  pay  6  •  4  paper  pesos 
for  every  gold  peso.  The  practical 
effect  of  this  action  is  an  increase  of 
60  per  cent  in  the  import  duties. 

United  Stales 

FREE  ENTRY  OF  EMERGENCY  PURCHASES 
OF  WAR  MATERIAL 

An  executive  order,  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on 
October  30,  extended  to  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  and  the 
Administrator  of  the  War  Shipping 
Adf ministration  as  from  August  1, 
1944,  powers  to  enter  free  of  duty 
emergency  purchase  of  war  material, 
w^hich  had  previously  been  granted  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
portation,  under  Executive  Order  No. 
9177of  May  30,  1942.  The  customs 
regulations  concerning  free  entry  of 
war  material  under  the  foregoing  order 
were  published  in  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  No.  2003  (June  20, 
1942) . 

Venezuela 

TARIFF  REDUCTIONS 

During  the  past  year  two  Venezuelan 
decrees  reduced  duties  on  imports  into 
Venezuela  of  a  wide  range  of  products. 
The  first  of  these  decrees,  dated  Febru- 


ary 18,  1944,  affected  metals  and  metal 
manufactures  of  various  kinds,  vehicle 
chassis  and  freight  automobiles,  bi- 
cycles, and  many  kinds  of  tools,  ma- 
chines and  apparatus.  The  second 
decree,  dated  May  26,  1944,  reduced 
the  duties  on  certain  refractory  prod- 
ucts, emery  and  other  abrasives,  insul- 
ating materials,  vehicle  accessories,  and 
calculating  and  duplicating  machines. 
In  some  cases  the  new  duties  are  only 
a  small  fraction  of  the  former  rates. 

IMPORT    REGULATIONS  AMENDED 

Mr.  M..T.  Stewart,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Bogota,  writes  that 
Venezuelan  import  regulations  were 
considerably  altered  on  July  1,  1944. 
The  new  regulations  provide  for  the 
elimination  of  import  recommendations 
on  all  but  a  small  list  of  short-supply 
products  and  for  exemption  from  im- 
port licences  for  a  further  list  of  prod- 
ucts. All  imports  of  a  value  of  less 
than  100  bolivares  (about  $33)  were 
also  exempted  from  licence. 

Further  changes  were  made  in  the 
regulations  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Venezuelan  Alinistry  of  the  Treasury 
of  November  18,  1944.  This  resolution 
replaces  the  former  list  of  goods  ex- 
empt from  import  licences  by  a  list  of 
goods  which  still  require  licences,  some 
of  them  being  marked  as  requiring  also 
import  recommendations  when  for  pro- 
curement in  Canada  or  the  United 
States.  Goods  for  which  import  licences 
and  import  recommendations  are  re- 
quired include:  cotton  threads,  textiles 
and  manufactures  thereof;  silk  and 
rayon  manufactures;  oilcloth;  water- 
proof textiles;  lumber  and  certain 
wood  manufactures;  iron  and  steel  and 
certain  manufactures  thereof;  rubber 
tires  and  tubes.  Goods  which  require 
import  licences  only  include:  fishery 
prod/ucts;  lard;  bacon;  preserved  milk; 
butter;  cheese;  potatoes,  except  seed; 
sausages;  unspecified  preserves;  diete- 
tic foods;  confectionery;  biscuits;  alco- 
holic beverages;  vinegar;  linen  manu- 
factures; wool  textiles  and  clothing; 
leather  trunks  and  handbags;  brushes 
and  brooms;  cigarettes;  furniture  of 
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wood;  certain  paper  and  cardboard; 
glass  flasks  and  bottles;  asbestos;  mag- 
nesite;  tinplate  manufactures;  crown 
corks;  pharmaceutical  specialties; 
toilet  preparations;  soap;  paints  and 


varnishes;  certain  chemicals;  footwear; 
hats;  combs.  A  complete  list  of  the 
articles  affected  is  on  file  in  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa. 


IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  PRODUCTS  UNDER  THE 
QUOTA  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's 
ofl5ce  in  New  York  from  preliminary  figures  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  D.C.,  shows  the  standings  of  the  quotas  provided  for  under 
the  Canada-United  States  Trade  Agreement  (signed  November  17,  1938)  up 
to  December  2,  1944: 


Unit 

Whole  milk  Gal. 

Cream  Gal. 

Filleted  fish,  fresh  or  frozen:  cod, 
haddock,  hake,  pollock,  cusk  and 
rosefish  Lb. 

Seed  potatoes  Bu. 

White  or  Irish  potatoes^  other  than 
seed  potatoes  Bu. 


Red  cedar  shingles  Sq. 

Silver  or  black   foxes,  furs  and 
articles: 

•Foxes  valued  under  $250  each  and 
whole  furs  and  skins  . .  .  .No. 


Total 
World 
Quota 
3,000,000 
per  calendar 
year 
1,500,000 
per  calendar 
year 


18,210,658 
per  calendar 
year 
1,500,000 
beginning 
Sept.  15,  1944 

1,000,000 
beginning 
Sept.  15,  1944 


2,153,984 


Reduction  in 
Duty  from 
1930  Tariff  Act 
6i  to  3ic.  pergal. 


56^10  to  289ioc. 
per  gal. 


2J  to  lie.  per  lb. 


75  to  37ic. 
per  100  lb. 


75  to  60c. 
per  100  lb. 
Dec.  1  to  end 
of  Feb.; 
37ic.  Mar.  1  to 
Nov.  30 
Free 


50  to  35%  ad  val. 


Used  by  Canada  to 
December  2,  1944 
Quantity       Per  Cent 
11,258   


1,081 


Quota  filled 


830,005 


55.3 


Quota  filled 


1,348,028 


40,270t 


62.5 


40.2 


100.000 
beginning 
Dec.  1.  1943 

Tails  Piece         5,000  50  to  35%  ad  val.  198  3.9 

beginning 
Dec.  1,  1943 

*  The  duty  on  live  foxes  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  rate  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
is  not  affected  by  the  agreement. 

t  Imports  from  Canada  of  40,270  foxes  valued  at  $250  each  and  whole  furs  and  skins  are 
for  the  period  December  1,  1943,  to  April  30,  1944.  For  the  period  May  1  to  November  30, 
1944,  the  United  States  set  the  quota  allotment  at  59,174  for  all  countries,  and  for  the  period 
May  1  to  November  30,  1944,  imports  totaJled  36,159.  However,  there  is  no  indication  in  the 
statement  by  Treasury  Department  as  to  what  proportion  of  these  imports  was  supplied  by 
Canada. 

The  Treasury  Department  also  reports  that,  for  the  twelve  months  beginning 
May  29,  1944,  the  following  quantities  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  entered,  or 
were  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consumption  under  the  import  quotas 
established  by  the  President's  proclamation  of  May  28,  1941,  as  modified  by 
proclamations  of  April  13,  1942,  and  April  29,  1943. 


Canada  . .  ... 
Other  countries 


Quotas 
Wheat  Flour  and 
Wheat      Other  Products 

Bu.  Lb. 
795,000  3,815,000 
5,000  185,000 


Imports 
May  29  to  Dec.  2,1944 

Wheat  Flour  and 
Wheat   Other  Products 

Bu.  Lb. 
795.000  1,728,333 
Nil  Nil 
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single  copies  5  cents  each;  $3.50  per  annum  outside  Canada,  single  copies 
10  cents  each. 

Subscription  orders  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  and  remittances  may  be  made  by  post  office 
or  express  orders,  or  by  drafts  or  cheques,  payable  at  par  in  Ottawa. 

Inquiries  for  back  copies  or  additional  copies  should  be  made  to  the 
same  address. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  26,  1944 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished  the 
following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  Tuesday,  December  26,  1944,  and  for  the  week 
ending  Monday,  December  18,  1944,  with  the  official  rate: — 


Nominal 

Nominal 

-1-  X  CDCll  L  \JX 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending  Week  ending 

Bank  Itate 

Dec.  18 

Dec.  26 

Great  Britain 

4.866 

Buying 

$4.4300 

$4.4300 

2 

Selling 

4.4700 

4.4700 

— 

United  States  . 

1.0000 

Buying 

1.1000 

1 . 1000 

1 

Selling 

1.1100 

1.1100 

.4985 

.2284 

.2284 

4 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.4200 

4.4200 

Offer 

4.4800 

4.4800 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

.9313 

.9313 

.4245 

Official 

.3304 

.3304 

Free 

.2758 

.2758 

Cruzeiro  (Paper) 

.1196 

Official 

.0673 

.0673 

Free 

.0575 

.0575 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

9313 

.9313 

Chile   

.1217 

Official 

.0574 

.0574 

3-4J 

Export 

.0444 

.0444 

 Peso 

.9733 

.6351 

.6351 

4 

.1930 

.3330 

.3330 

1.0342 

Controlled 

.7307 

.7307 

Uncontrolled 

.6016 

.6016 

South  Africa  . 

4.8666 

Bid 

4.3862 

4.3862 

3 

Offer 

4.4590 

4.4590 

4.9431 

Bid 

4.5380 

4.5380 

Offer 

.  4.5906 

4.5906 

.3650 

.3359 

.3359 

3 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5300 

3.5300 

3 

Offer 

3.5760 

3.5760 

New  Zealand  . 

4.8666 

Bid 

3.5440 

3.5440 

U 

Offer 

3.5940 

3.5940 

COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


C.  M.  CROFT,  Director 


Addresses  and  territories  of  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners.    This  title 
should  be  used  in  addresses  of  letters,  except  where  otherwise  indicated. 


Argentina 

J.  A.  Strong,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  Bartolome  Mitre  478,  Buenos 
Aires  (1).   (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

Melbourne:  F.  W.  Fraser,  44  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  C.l.  (Tei'ritory  includes 
States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Sydney:  K.  F.  Noble.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  No.  3952V.  Office— City  Mutual  Life 
Building,  Hunter  and  Bligh  Streets.  (Territory  includes  the  Australian  Capital  Territory, 
New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  Territory  and  Dependencies.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postai 
2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Metropole,  7th  Floor,  Av.  Presidente  Wilson  165. 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  India 

Paul  Sykes.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  886,  Bombay.  Office — Gresham  Assurance  House, 
Mint  Road,  Bombay.   (Territory  includes  Burma  and  Ceylon.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  G.  A.  Newman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office — 
Colonial  Life  Insurance  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 
islands,  British  Guiana,  and  Dutch  Guiana.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Jamaica:  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  225,  Kingston.  Office — ^Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce  Chambers.  (Territory  includes  the  Bahamas  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Chile 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Commercial  Attache,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  771, 
Santiago.  Office — Bank  of  London  and  South  America  Ltd.  Building,  Santiago.  (Terri- 
tory includes  Bolivia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Colombia 

M.  T.  Stewart.  Address  for  airmail — Apartado  Aereo  3562;  for  other  letters — Apartado 
1618,  Bogota.  Office — Edificio  Virrey  Solis,  Bogota.  (Territory  includes  Venezuela, 
Republic  of  Panama,  the  Canal  Zone,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  367,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Richard  Grew.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office— 22  Shari  Kasr  et  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  and  Turkey.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Economic  Adviser,  Canadian  Embassy,  62  rue  du  Faubourg  Saint  Honore, 
Paris. 

Ireland 

E.  L.  McCoLL,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin  (Cable  address,  Canadian) ;  and  36  Victoria 
Square,  Belfast. 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS— Co ji. 

Mexico 

C.  S.  BissETT,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Apartadc 
iNum.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio  Internacional,  Paseo  de  la  Reforms  1, 
13th  Floor,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Newfoundland 

R.  P.  Bower.  Circular  Road,  St.  John's.  Cable  address,  Canadian. 

New  Zealand 

C.  B.  BiRKETT.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Pern 

W.  G.  Stark,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian  Embassy.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212, 
Lima.  Office — Edificio  Boza,  Carabaya  831,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes 
Ecuador.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  J.  C.  Macgillivray.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683.  Office — New  South 
African  Mutual  Buildings,  21  Parliament  Street.  (Territory  includes  Cape  Province  and 
Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and 
Angola.)  Cable  address,  Cantracom.  (Until  further  notice,  trade  inquiries  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Johannesburg  office). 

Johannesburg:  H.  L.  Brown.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Office — Mutual  Buildings, 
Harrison  Street.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias, 
Mozambique  or  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Nyasaland,  and  the  Belgian  Congo.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 
Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address.  Sleighing,  London. 

London:  J.  A.  Langlet,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 
(Territory  includes  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia).  Cable  address,  Sleighing, 
London. 

London:  W.  B.  CjOrnall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Canfrucom. 

London:  Acting  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square, 
S.W.I.  Cable  address,  Agrilson. 

Liverpool:  A.  E.  Bryan,  Martins  Bank  Building,  Water  Street.  (Territory  includes  the 
Midlands,  North  of  England,  and  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.  (Territory  covers  Scotland.)  Cable 
address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

Washington:  H.  A.  Scott,  Commercial  Counsellor,  Canadian  Embassy  Annex,  1771  N  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

New  York  City:  B.  C.  Butler,  British  Empire  Building,  Rockefeller  Center.  (Territory 
includes  Bermuda.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Chicago:  J.  M.  Boyer,  Tribune  Tower,  435  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Los  Angeles:  T.  J.  Monty,  Associated  Realty  Building,  510  West  Sixth  Street.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Note. — Bentley^s  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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Bahamas 

See  British  West  Indies. 
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See  British  West  Indies. 
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See  Ireland. 
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Cuba,  United  States  subsidy  payments 
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Footwear 
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ports  523 
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soled  canvas    307 

Furs  and  Skins 

Argentina,  imports  in  1943    11 

United  States,  ceiling  prices  established  519 
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Grain 

Argentina,  crop  estimate  for  1943-44  74 
See  also  Wheat. 
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Import  market  conditions   241 
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Lend-lease  contributions    Ill 
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dustry   245 

Market  conditions    277,299,324,351 
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Argentina,  imports  in  1943    10 
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dustry   145 
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Argentina,  imports  in  1943    9 
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Argentina,  imports  in  1943    5 
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United  States,  application  of  controls 
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control  regulations  amended    45 
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Mail  Services 
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New  Zealand,  report  of  Meat  Pro- 
ducers' Board  for  1943-44    298 
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See  also  Paper. 
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Tobacco  pipes,  import  licences  valid 
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Northern  Ireland 

See  United  Kingdom. 
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Economic  conditions  in  1943    83 

Supply  Board  established    521 

Nyasaland 

Economic  conditions  in  1943    84 
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Paints  and  Varnishes 

United  Kingdom,  market  conditions  in 
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Weights  and  Measures  Ordinance,  1944  525 
Paper 

British  Empire,  raw  material  supplies  147, 171 

See  also  Newsprint. 
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Exchange  restrictions   597 

Foreign  trade  in  1943    56 

Import  control  regulations  imposed  . .  206 
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Refractories 
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St.  Kitts-Nevis 

See  British  West  Indies. 
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See  Fish. 
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See  Footwear. 
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Timber 

See  Lumber  and  Timber. 
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Trade  Regulations  and  Tariff 
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free    76 
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duty  imposed    17 

Mexico,  pharmaceutical  products,  reg- 
istration fee  reduced    179,285 

New  Zealand,  import  licensing  alloca- 
tions for  1945    477 

tobacco  pipes,  import  licences  valid 
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Palestine,  Weights  and  Measures 

Ordinance,  1944    525 

Peru,  exchange  restrictions    597 

import  control  regulations  imposed  206 
South  Africa,  duties  changed  in  budget  96 
fish  meal,  import  duty  suspended  . .  96 
oil  cake,  import  duty  suspended  . .  96 
textiles,  applications  for  parcel-post 

permits  to  be  considered    136 

Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  tonnage  tax 

law  renewed    16 

United  Kingdom,  cinematograph  film, 
import   licensing  regulations 

changed    156 

flour,  sales  regulations  amended  ...  381 
Food  Labelling  Order  1944,  adopted  205 

operation  postponed    597 

text  of  main  provisions   231 

gifts,  application  of  purchase  tax  , .  260 
modus  vivendi  with  Chile  extended  136 
United  States,  fish,  tariff-rate  quota 

increased    75 

imports  from  Canada  under  quota 
provisions  of  the  trade  agree- 
ment   97,180,334,405,501,621 

potatoes,  import  quota  regulations  404 
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duty  free    620 

Uruguay,  documentation  requirements, 

exemptions    206 

Venezuela,  duties  reduced    620 
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See  British  West  Indies. 
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United  States 
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Venezuela 

Duties  reduced    620 

Import  regulations  amended   620 
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